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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE 
COURT OF THE TUILERIES: 


[ Written expressly for Franx Lesure’s Poputar Montaty *} 


By MMe. CAreTre, Nee Bouvet, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SOUVENIRS DE LA Cour DES TUILERIES,” ‘‘ MME, CAMPAN,” ETC. 


THE honor that I enjoyed of being attached to 
the household of the Empress Eugénie from my 
earliest youth, first in the capacity of reader to her 
majesty, and later on, after my marriage, as her 
lady in waiting, induced me, after the misfortunes 
which befell the imperial family, to take my pen 
and trace a picture of the inner life of the Em- 
press, with the minute knowledge of the charac- 
ter, the tastes and the habits of the sovereign 
which causes me to judge events from a different 
standpoint than that of the general public, who 
know nothing of the life at the Court of the 
Tuileries. 

In France, political ill feeling mingles with 
whatsoever concerns prominent personages who 
have played a great part in their epoch. One is 
inclined to accept many legends that are con- 
trary to truth and justice. But time does its 
work. Anger dies away, and being better quali- 
fied to judge dispassionately the past by compari- 
son with the present, the mind of the nation 
changes regerding certain prejudices that were 
the consequences of the terrible events that over- 
whelmed our country. To-day, the testimony of 
those who lived at the Court of Napoleon III. is 
accepted with much interest. Although it may 
appear premature to recall an epoch that is still 
so near our time, yet the testimony of eyewit- 
nesses imparts to the most trifling facts the value 
of historical documents. 

I shall never forget the deep and indelible im- 
pression produced upon my mind by my first 
sight of the Empress. At that time I was living 
in Brittany with my parents, and the Emperor 
and Empress came to that distant province, 
where they were greeted with intense enthusiasm. 
At that time the Empress was in the full radi- 
ance of her beauty, which has never been suc- 
cessfully reproduced by any of the great artists 
who vainly sought to paint portraits of the Em- 
press, none of whom did justice to the exquisite 
mobility and the sweet, dignified expression that 
were as characteristic of her loveliness as her per- 
fection of outline itself. Although not born to 
the purple, Providence seemed to have gifted her 
majesty with every charm and seduction possible, 
and no royal princess in Europe was_ better 
adapted to grace a throne. Such, at least, was 
the opinion of Prince Louis Napoleon, who never 


wavered in his allegiance to Mlle. de Montijo after 
their first meeting; and finally, in the teeth of 
fierce opposition from all his friends and parti- 
sans, he offered the young Countess de Teba his 
hand and an imperial crown, 

The marriage was arranged during a visit made 
by the Countess de Montijo and her daughter to 
Compiégne, in November, 1851. But Louis Na- 
poleon was not yet Emperor. He was then plan- 
ning the coup d’état, and did not wish his betrothed 
to be exposed to the dangers consequent on his 
bold enterprise; ‘therefore Mlle. de Montijo, 
yielding to the Prince’s desire, returned to Spain, 
after exacting a formal promise from Louis Na- 
poleon that he would join her at once if luck was 
against him. ‘ Perhaps,” said Eugénie at parting, 
with a foreboding of evil—‘*‘ perhaps we would be 
happier, free and unfettered, than we will ever be 
in the midst of greatness!” Mlle. de Montijo 
took with her a plain gold engagement ring, and 
a brooch in emeralds and diamonds representing 
a clover leaf. This costly jewel had been the 
prize of a lottery at Compiégne, and the Prince 
President had skillfully contrived to have it fall 
info the hands of Eugénie. He considered it a 
jewel that brought good fortune, so the Empress 
never laid it aside, but wore it with every toilet 
wnong her other jewels. After the death of 
the Prince Imperial, when she removed all orna- 
ments and determined to live in seclusion, she 
gave the jewel to her favorite niece, the Duchess 
de Mouchy. ‘‘ Wear it always, as I used to do,” 
she said; ‘‘and wear it in memory of the Empe- 
ror, my son and myself.” In obedience to this 
wish the duchess always wears the symbolic clover 
leaf. 

After the day of the 2d of December, when the 
Empire was established by 6,000,000 votes, the 
Emperor announced his approaching marriage, 
to the leaders of the Imperial party. ‘The ob- 
ject of my choice,” he said, ‘‘is of noble birth. 
A French woman at heart, as well as from her 
education and from the memory of the blood shed 
by her father in his defense of France, high- 
minded and courageous, she will adorn the throne 
in time of peace and be its bulwark in the hour 
of danger.” These words seem prophetic when 
one recalls the fact that the Empress in the hour 
of trial demonstrated strikingly the rarest kind 


* Translated by Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
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of self-abnegation, patriotism and firmness of 
character. ; 

The marriage took place at Notre-Dame on the 
30th of January, 1853. The venerable cathedral 
was most royally decorated. The walls were con- 
cealed by rich hangings, and thousands of lights 
shone upon the blazing jewels of the magnificently 
dressed women ; for, in spite of the bitterly cold 
weather and in obedience to the laws of etiquette, 
all the ladies wore full ball dress. It is said that 
nothing can describe the modest grace and noble 
dignity with which the newly made Empress 
swept up the broad aisle to the foot of the high 
altar. Engénie wore a white satin toilet covered 
with superb lace, and a long veil in point d’Alen- 
gon shrouded her from head to foot. Around her 
throat she wore a magnificent necklace of pearls, 
in defiance of the Spanish tradition that pearls 
worn bya bride on her wedding day are prophetic 
of the tears that she will shed hereafter. That 
superstition, alas! was destined to be fulfilled. 

The Emperor had placed the Palace of the Ely- 
sce at the disposal of the Countess de Montijo, 
and went there in great pomp to meet his bride. 
The drive to Notre-Dame took place in the gor- 
geous state carriages, all in plate glass, drawn by 
six horses led by running footmen. A large 
ermine mantle enveloped the Empress. This 
mantle was rescued from the burning Palace of 
the Tuileries, and while in England the Empress 
bestowed this wedding garment upon Mlle. Mal- 
vina Pajol, daughter of General Pajol, one of the 
most faithful adherents of the Emperor. 

Soon the Court of France became the head- 
quarters of all the sovereigns of Europe, of all 
eminent men and world-wide celebrities. he Em- 
press, surrounded by a bevy of brilliantly beautiful 
women, reigned supreme over the world of fashion 
and elegance, whilst the Emperor bestowed upon 
his country both peace and prosperity. 

The palaces devastated by civil wars regained 
their vanished splendors. Festivals whose mag- 
nificence has remained legendary were given. 
The Imperial Court was the centre of elegance 
and luxury. In 1858 the Empress created for 
herself a most exquisite suite of apartments. Her 
majesty, who liked to be surrounded by youth 
and beauty, ordered the portraits of the prettiest 
of her court ladies to be painted in character, as 
a decoration to be placed over the doors in one of 
the drawing rooms. Each lady, in an appropriate 
costime, was to personify one of the countries of 
Europe. he Princess Anna Murat, afterward 
Duchess de Mouchy, lent the perfection of her 
imperial profile and the vivid delicacy of her com- 
plexion to the interpretation of the fair daughters 
ef Fneland. The Duchess de Malakoff, a girl- 


hood friend of the Empress, and a perfect type 
of Andalusian loveliness, wore the mantilla and 
the scarlet flower of Spain. Beside her the 
Duchess de Morny, a bride just brought from 
Russia by the Duke de Morny on his return 
from a diplomatic mission to that country, dis- 
played her dainty features, snowy skin and ex- 
quisite profusion of silver-blonde hair under the 
characteristic headdress of the Russian women. 
Countess Walewski, a Florentine by birth, rep- 
resented Italy. The Duchess de Cadore, a fragile, 
sculpturesque beauty, wore the picturesque cap 
of Greece. This bevy of beauty surrounded the 
portrait of the Empress, whose lovely head deco- 
rated the ceiling, thus looking down upon her 
fair supporters, whose portraits hung upon the 
walls. The celebrated artist Chaplin had been 
charged with the decoration of this drawing 
room. 

The Palace of the Tuileries and its contents 
are now Swept away, but a few years ago, through 
the yawning windows of the ruined palace, were 
still to be seen, in the poor remains of the Em- 
press’s apartments, the exquisite coloring of these 
frescoes, the only things that had been respected 
by the flames and the exposure to the wind and 
weather. The fragile and dainty images that 
smiled above the ruins of the magnificent pal- 
ace seemed the last relics of the days of grace 
and Iuxury when for so many years the Court of 
France reigned with undisputed sway over the 
entire world of elegance and fashion. The build- 
ing has been swept away, but the memories of 
the many discrowned queens who have left those 
fatal precincts will forever perpetuate the memory 
of the Palace of the Tuileries. Since the days of 
the wife of Louis XV. no female sovereign has 
died wearing the purple of royalty. 

The life of the Empress was, however, much 
less frivolous than one might imagine from only 
seeing her in the pomp of court festivities, the 
round of gorgeous receptions and dinners com- 
menced in the January of each year, when the 
court returned from Compi¢gne, to finish only in 
the spring. Her days were spent in almost con- 
ventual seclusion and monotony, and the splendid 
palace would have been an absolute temple of 
ennui, if the Empress had not accepted all the 
responsibilities of her position as a sovereign, 
and occupied herself actively in works of charity. 
Two or three times in every week her majesty 
would go out alone with me, very plainly dressed, 
and we would visit the schools, the hospitals and 
the prisons. Very often the Empress would ac- 
cidentally learn of some sad cases of poverty and 
of misfortune, either from a petition addressed 
to herself or through the newspapers, and, after 
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having made inquiries 
on the subject, would 
herself visit the poor 
people, and come to 
their aid with such ex- 
quisite and smiling 
grace as would double 
the value of her gifts. 
Whilst in Paris the Em- 
press very rarely went 
out on foot. However, 
sometimes in the early 
morning, after her char- 
itable expeditions, she 
would be tempted by 
the beauty of the 
weather to send away 
her carriage, and, heay- 
ily veiled, we would steal 
back on foot. One day 
in particular, a most 
lovely morning in 
March, we walked along 
the Rue de Rivoli, and 
the Empress looked at 
the shop windows as we 
went. She paused be- 
fore a large toyshop, 
whose windows were fill- 
ed with most exquisite 
dolls. The Empress had seen no dolls for a long 
time past, as of course the Prince Imperial played 
only with the toys that befitted his sex. The 
dolls in question had such pretty faces, and were 
so exquisitely dressed and so charmingly posed, 
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that the Empress stop- 
ped to examine them. 
“Look !” she said to 
me; ‘‘are they not ex- 
actly like the Misses 
B—h ?” The girls 
in question were two 
very pretty Americans, 
who, in spite of their 
youth and beauty, were 
silly enough to paint 
their faces to a most 
ridiculous extent. The 
Empress, who thought 
them most charming, 
had already asked sev- 
eral people to tell them 
how much prettier their 
sweet, fresh faces would 
look without the coat- 
ing of paint and powder. 
But the commission be- 
ing rather a delicate 
one, no one had had the 
courage to execute it. 
Moreover, the two young 
girls rather persistently 
threw themselves in the 
Emperor’s way, and be- 
stowed upon him the 
most languishing of smiles and glances. The 
Empress was amused by this little manceuvre, and 
frequently teased the Emperor on the subject. On 
seeing the dolls, a mischievous idea occurred to 
the Empress. We entered the shop. Her majesty 
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chose two gorgeous dolls, whose toilets resembled 
those of the young foreigners, and armed with a 
big bundle apiece, we merrily went back to the 
palace. 

During breakfast the Empress said to the Em- 
peror: ‘‘I have a surprise for you. I have in- 
vited two young ladies to dine with us this even- 
ing. Guess who they are.” The Emperor named 


The Emperor was nevertheless extremely puzzled, 
and impatiently awaited the hour of dinner. As 
dinner was about to be served a pompous usher 
threw open the double doors, and announced, in 
stentorian tones: ‘‘ The Misses B——h!” A 
tall footman followed him closely, carrying upon 
a tray the two gayly dressed dolls. On hearing 
the name the Emperor turned quickly, with a 
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several persons in high position, the wives of cab- 
inet ministers or ambassadors. ‘‘ No,” said the 
Empress, ‘‘you are all wrong. Guess again, 
among the younger and prettier women.” At 
this the Emperor lapsed into silence, and, in 
spite of the persistence of the Empress, would 
guess no more, saying, laughingly: ‘‘I prefer to 
leave you the pleasure of the complete surprise.” 


smile of pleased surprise, to greet the fair visit- 
ors. But his smile changed suddenly into a 
hearty laugh as he recognized the likeness exist- 
ing between the dolls and their human proto- 
types. The Empress was highly amused by the 
success of her joke, and the dolls were treated 
as honored guests. 

But the Emperor had promised himself a small 
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vengeance. A little later, the Empress went to 
take a morning stroll in the garden of the Tnile- 
ries. After walking the length of the terrace, 
which was then reserved for the inmates of the 
palace alone, she turned to re-enter the Tuileries. 
For a few days past the sentinels who guarded 
the interior of the palace had been chosen from 
among the Turcos. This regiment of Arab sol- 
diers, whose showy zouave uniform showed well 
with their bronzed faces and snowy turbans, were 
extremely picturesque and ornamental as they 
mounted guard at the gates of the palace. They 
all knew the Emperor, who frequently strolled 
along the alleys smoking cigarettes, accompanied 
by his big dog Nero. The Emperor always spoke 
to the Turco on guard, and usually wound up by 
giving him some money. They also knew the 
Prince Imperial, whose gambols they used to 
watch with great solemnity, and who, with the 
alert curiosity of his age, used to try to converse 
with the poor men, who generally spoke no 
French. They obeyed orders, which were to 
keep all strangers from entering the precincts 
of the palace, with most rigorous energy. On 
seeing the Empress and myself approach, the 
Turco lowered his bayonet with a significant gest- 
ure, implying that we could not pass. ‘‘I am 
the Empress, and I wish to go into the Tuileries,” 
said her majesty. The Turco showed his strong 
teeth in a broad and uncomprehending grin, and 
made three steps forward. ‘ But Iam the wife 
of the Emperor,” expostulated the Empress. Not 
understanding French, the Turco grinned again, 
and made three more steps forward, thus foreing 
the Empress to draw back. At last the Empress 
raised her voice and called to her husband. “ Your 
Turco wants to kill me,” she said, laughingly. 
His majesty came to the window, and at once 
took in the situation. ‘Aha!’ said the Em- 
peror, with a smile ; ‘my Turco is avenging me 
for your dolls. Unlike your dolls, however, he 
is not made of china!” And for a moment he 
stood and laughed at the vain efforts of the Em- 
press to pass the gates and the stelid persistency 
with which the sentry warded her off with a fero- 
cious aspect and a fixed bayonet. At last, calling 
to the Turco, he made him understand, partly by 
words, partly by gesture, that the lady was the 
Empress and might come in. On seeing the Em- 
peror, the Turco at once saluted, shouldered his 
musket, and returned to his post as sentry, im- 
perturbably. The Empress sent him down some 
gold pieces as the reward of his fidelity to orders. 

One of the great amusements of the court dur- 
ing severe winters was skating. The Emperor, 
who had spent his youth in Holland, where all 
the circulation in winter takes place on the frozen 


canals, was an adept in the exercise, and the win- 
ters in Madrid being very severe, the Empress, 
like most Spanish women, was also an accom- 
plished skater, and delighted in the fresh air and 
rapid motion. The Emperor kindly volunteered 
to teach me to skate on one of the basins in the 
garden of the Tuileries; but, fearing that my 
awkwardness might cause his majesty a heavy 
fall, I speedily declared myself brave enough to 
venture alone, and conseqnently soon mastered 
the accomplishment and greatly enjoyed it. 
One fine winter’s day a skating expedition had 
been organized, and just as we were ready to 
start for the Bois de Boulogne a Cabinet Minister 
was announced, bearing, he said, an important 
communication for the Emperor, and prevented 
his departure. The Empress started off alone 
with me. Her majesty wore a long, tight-fitting 
cout of sealskin finished with a deep border of 
silver-fox fur. The coat displayed the exquisite 
outline of her figure, and her contour was com- 
pleted by a sealskin cap and a little muff in silver- 
fox fur. We started off alone in one of the large 
court carriages, preceded only by a mounted foot- 
man. This was against all precedent, as the Em- 
press was invariably accompanied by a second car- 
riage occupied by the ladies in waiting and one of 
the court chamberlains. No sooner had we started 
than the Empress told me that she herself had 
requested M. Fould, the Minister of Finance, to 
call and detain the Emperor, as she had been in- 
formed that an attempt on his life was to be feared, 
and explosive bombs were to be thrown upon the 
ice. The police were on the track of the conspira- 
tors, without as yet seizing any of them. The 
Empress, however, had gone to the lake herself, 
so that the conspirators, seeing the imperial car- 
riage, should imagine that the Emperor had ac- 
companied her, and would not postpone their at- 
tack until another day. She added, ‘We will 
not submit like lambs to the slaughter,” and 
showing me the loaded revolvers that were placed 
on either side of the carriage. ‘I shall fire on 
the first alarm,” she said. ** You do the same.” 
I assented, and a few minutes later we were op 
the lake, surrounded by a gay and brilliant throng. 
Donning her skates, her majesty skated boldly 
off. I honestly confess that I was in mortal ter- 
ror, and thought every strange face a most villain- 
ous one. My favorite amusement was an absolute 
torture to me; but the day passed uneventfully, 
and at fowr o'clock, when the sun sank low, we 
started back to the palace. Her majesty was en- 
chanted with the way everything had passed off. 
“Tt was evidently a false alarm,” said she. ‘I 
almost regret having prevented the Emperor from 
enjoying the excellent skating.” As she spoke 
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a tremendous crash was heard, the carriage quiv- 
ered under a terrible shock, the horses reared and 
pranced, and the coachman mastered them with 
exceeding difficulty. The Empress and I thought 
our last hour had come, and instead of clutching 
the revolver as I had intended, I flung myself 
into the Empress’s arms. However, the footmen, 
who had promptly alighted, opened the door and 
explained that a heavy bough had broken under 
its weight of ice and fallen on the carriage, and 
that no one was hurt. As soon as the bough 
could be removed we would go on again. So in 
a few moments the carriage proceeded on its way. 
The Empress laughed greatly over our terrible 
fright. ‘* Considering how sternly resolute. we 
were,” she remarked, ‘‘I think we were singu- 
larly lacking in bravery.” And really the revolv- 
ers were of no nse. On our return the Emperor 
teased us unmercifully, and vowed that our cour- 
age was beneath contempt, to which accusation 
we could only meekly plead guilty. 

In all the summer palaces the life of the im- 
perial family was much less restrained by eti- 
quette, more mingled with the society of the 
court and that of the guests, who generally came 
to pass a week or two at atime. Early in June 
came remoyal from the Tuileries, where the heat 
soon became unbearable, and the court went to 
St. Clond, which was so near Paris as to be al- 
most as easily attainable as the Tuileries. The 
Council of Ministers met there two or three times 
a week, and the members of the Cabinet were in- 
variably invited to lunch at the imperial table. 
St. Clond was not only a charming residence, but 
one of the most splendid palaces in the world, 
not alone because of the beauty of its ornamenta- 
tion, but also because it containe:l quantities of 
works of art of all kinds. To-day a heap of cal- 
cined stone is all that remains of the palace and 
its treasures. From St. Cloud the Emperor took 
his departure for the disastrous campaign of 1870. 
From thence passed the Prince Imperial on his 
way to the exile that for him was destined to be 
eternal. The Prince was particularly fond of St. 
Cloud. There he was more free and more able 
to mingle with his young comrades than in any 
other palace. Moreover, he saw more of the Em- 
peror, whom he adored. No father could be 
more tender and affectionate than was the Empe- 
ror to his son. He had a way of passing his hand 
throngh the Prince’s curly dark hair with a gen- 
tleness of action that revealed depths of intinite 
tenderness. ‘The Emperor was greatly inclined 
to spoil his son. He langhed at the Prince’s lit- 
tle tricks and boyish mischief, although as a rule 
the boy was very tractable—a most sensible and 
affectionate nature. The Empress was much 


more firm; and although she adored her only 
child and watched over him with unwearying 
solicitude, she kept him strictly under digcipline, 
and allowed no indulgences that could interfere 
with his education. The greatest enjoyment of 
the Prince Imperial at St. Cloud was afforded by 
a miniature railway, with a train of small cars 
and a diminutive locomotive. The cars were 
large enough to accommodate the Prince and his 
playmates, and was installed in a corner of the 
park, and so arranged that, set in movement by an 
ingenious piece of mechanism, the locomotive 
puffed down an inclined plane, thus affording 
the children the illusion of steam travel without 
any danger to themselves whilst the train whizzed 
rapidly along. 

One of the last great festivities given at St. Cloud 
took place in 1869, in honor of the Khedive of 
Egypt, who had come to France to invite the 
Empress to lend the honor of her presence to 
the inauguration of the Suez Canal. This fes- 
tivity, at which assisted all the high society of 
Paris, was particularly brilliant. The illumina- 
tions in the park seemed but a continuation of 
the blaze of the magnificent drawing rooms. The 
Empress, clad in red crape most artistically 
draped, and covered with diamonds, was more 
dazzling than ever, justifying the pretty specch 
of avery young girl who, on being presented to 
her majesty, stood abashed and murmuring some- 
thing unintelligible. The Empress, seeing her 
emotion, tried kindly to reassure her. ‘‘ Do not 
be alarmed, mademoiselle,” said she. ‘Is there 
anything you wish me to do for you?” ‘Ah, 
madame,” replied the young girl, ‘*when one 
has the happiness of seeing you, the only feeling 
one can have is that of admiration; all else is 
forgotten |” 

This was considered a very pretty speech for a 
young girl’s maiden effort at court. 

The court usually left St. Cloud to go to Fon- 
tainebleau, and thence to Biarritz, where the Villa 
Eugénie was the headquarters of all the court 
circle. Toward the end of September, 1865, 
Count Bismarck (as he was then) became the 
guest of the Villa Eugénie, that exquisite sum- 
mer palace that rose as if by magic from the 
midst of the frowning rocks of the coast of 
Gascony. 

Early every morning Count Bismarck might be 
seen on the sea border, staring at the pretty young 
bathers and curiously watching the evolutions of 
the shrimp fishers, and occasionally gazing in- 
tently and abstractedly into the immense depths 
of the horizon. Count Bismarck was not un- 
known to the Emperor. In 1858 he had served 
in the Congress at Paris as the delegate from 
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Prussia. It was in ree- 


the cost of robbing 


ognition of his diplo- 
matic services on this 
oceasion that King 
William bestowed upon 
him the title of count. 
He had left the most 
agrecable impression in 
Paris of his worth and 
cleverness ; so he was 
greeted with undis- 
guised pleasure by the 
Emperor. When leay- 
ing his mission at St. 
Petersburg he was ac- 
credited Ambassador 
from Prussia at the 
Court of the Tuileries. 
He only retained that 
post, however, for a 
few months. The 
political condition of 
Prussia was very much 
disturbed, and the 
King desired to gather 
around him his most 
trusted councilors. As 
he had long known the 
devotion of Count Bis- 
marck to the royal cause, he abruptly recalled 
him to occupy a post of great eminence at Berlin. 

Bismarck was renowned for his skill and cun- 
ning asa diplomat. is dominant characteristic 
was the boldness with which he avowed his desire 
for the aggrandizement of his country, even at 
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others. 

The Emperor did 
not share the contempt 
of the great states- - 
man for other people’s 
rights. He listened to 
the propositions of 
Bismarck without com- 
mitting himself one 
way or the other. 
After these long con. 
ferences, in which the 
destinies of nations 
were debated, the Em- 
peror would join his 
guests and take them 
on long drives through 
the environs, or else 
everyone would assem- 
ble on the terrace of 
the Villa Kugénie, and, 
while admiring the 
splendid view of the 
sea and the rugged 
rocks, the conversation 
would become general. 
On these occasions 
Count Bismarck would 
unbend and talk with great wit and infinite charm 
of manner. 

M. Mérimée, the great French author, was also 
visiting the imperial villa at that time, and some- 
times they would have verbal tilts, during which 


the great statesman held his own bravely. The 
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Countess de la Bedoyére, lady in waiting to the 
Empress, and a very pretty woman, was seized 
with sudden enthusiasm for Count Bismarck, and 
received his homage with a very good grace, but 
extreme coquetry. The daughter of a former 
ambassador, she had spent the greater part of 
her youth in Prussia. She spoke German to per- 
fection, and she and Count Bismarck used to 
converse apart in that language for hours. 
‘‘You are wrong, my dear countess,” said Mé- 
rimée, who was rather vexed at the French 
beanty’s preference for the distinguished for- 
eigner —‘‘ you are wrong to trifle with the flame 
that you are kindling in Count Bismarck’s heart. 
You trust too much in the power of your charms, 
because you see us all groveling at your feet ; 
but beware of that surly Teuton. Some harm 
may come of your trifling.” Mérimée was work- 
ing up asmall practical joke. He was a skilled 
artist, and his pictures were quite remarkable. 
So he boldly dashed upon canvas the life-sized 
head of Count Bismarck. His keen eye, his vast 
brow, his bushy eyebrows and his bristling mus- 
tache came out with great fidelity, and made a 
most striking likeness. One evening, when every- 
one was chatting in the drawing room, he stole 
into the bedroom of Mme. de la Bedoyére, which 
was opened to him by a maid whom. he had 
bribed. He placed the portrait upon the pillow. 
The bed, which was made ready for the night, 
was judiciously stuffed with eushions and shawls, 
to similate a recumbent figure. Then he skill- 
fully contrived to knot a silk handkerchief 
around the top of the portrait, thus crowning the 
stern head with a nightcap. After having care- 
fully arranged the lights at a proper distance, he 
returned to the drawing room, determined to have 
some fun out of his carefully planned trick. 
When the hour for retiring came he contrived a 
pretext to detain the countess in the corridor on 
which her room opened until he judged that all 
had retired for the night; he then took leave of 
her, and waited. Presently he heard a ery of ter- 
ror, and the countess fled hastily from her room, 
and, rushing to the next room, which was occu- 
pied by one of the maids of honor of the Empress, 
‘Open the door!” she said, in frightened tones. 
‘“*There is a man fast asleep in my bed!” The 
maid of honor was tempted to langh at her, but 
on entering the room she promptly fled in her 
turn, most intensely shocked. In the meantime 
Mérimée was knocking at the different doors ; 
everyone thought something had happened, and 
a crowd of guests assembled, amongst whom was 
Count Bismarck himself. Mme. de la Bedoyére, 
who had been deceived by the likeness, could 
hardly believe her eyes. At last Mérimée con- 
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fessed his guilt, which he denominated ‘a palace 
prank.” The whole court was amused; but a 
few people, amongst others the countess herself, 
declared the jest in very bad taste. Mérimée was 
roundly scolded by the Empress and her ladies ; 
and thus Count Bismarck, who had come to Bi- 
arritz to change the map of the world, saw his 
portrait the hero of a platonic love story. 

In 1867 I accompanied the Empress to Biar- 
ritz. People sometimes did me the honor of 
finding a certain resemblance between the Em- 
press and myself—which resemblance, I think, 
lay in the figure and carriage. Very often peo- 
ple who did not know her majesty personally 
would make this mistake, and the sentinels on 
guard in the palace have frequently presented 
arms to me as was never done save for the Em- 
peror and Empress. The day after the arrival at 
Biarritz, the Empress being detained indoors, I 
went out of the grounds with some others of the 
court. No sooner did we appear than a crowd 
assembled, and by a mistake which annoyed me 
greatly I was speedily surrounded by a bowing 
mob, who took me for the Empress. I hastened 
to retrace my steps and to flee from the ovation, 
which, of course, was not intended for me. Re- 
turning to the Empress, I told her what had hap- 
pened. ‘I am greatly flattered,” said the Em- 
press, graciously, *‘to have mistaken for me a 
woman twenty years my junior. I hope you were 
very gracious, and that you bowed to everyone.” 
I replied that in my confusion I did not dare to 
appropriate this ovation to myself, and that I had 
speedily disappeared from the public gaze. “You 
did very wrong,” said the Empress; ‘and if 
they mistook you for me they must consider me 
very rude. In future, I beg of you, when such 
a mistake occurs, respond as I would do; and, 
above all, do not be chary of bowing.” 

On leaving Biarritz we went to St. Cloud, 
where we remained until the beginning of No- 
vember, when we moyed to Compiégne, arriving 
there about the 8th or 10th to celebrate the Em- 
press’s name day, La Ste. Eugénie, which was al- 
ways celebrated with great pomp and splendor. 
During the five weeks spent at Compiégne four 
series of guests were entertained, comprising in 
each series about a hundred and twenty people, 
who for five or six days were the Emperor's 
guests. During this time the guests, chosen from 
among the flower of the aristocracy, as well as 
of diplomacy and artistic celebrities, were re- 
ceived into the private life of the Emperor and 
Empress, and it was impossible to be more gra- 
ciously or charmingly received than one was by 
them. These invitations were begged for, ar- 
dently longed for, and when received were the 
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source of many plans. The ladies vied with each 
other in splendor of toilet, and the imperial 
wagons, on the arrival of each series of guests, 
would unload so many trunks belonging to the 
fifty ladies included as would lead one to imagine 
that Compiégne had been invaded by the luggage 
of an entire army. ‘The Empress attempted to 
stem the current of the magnificence of dress, 
which was too heavy a burden for certain fam- 
ilies who held official positions, but who had only 
small private means. At Compiégne it was that 
the fashion of short skirts was first inangurated 
for the convenience of the ladies on excursions or 
drives on high days. The Empress, during the 
day, imitated the English fashion of wearing a 
simple cloth suit. But she did not sueceed in 
her effort to stay the extravagance of toilet, for 
the guests of Compi¢gne invariably inaugurated 
at the palace all their ball dresses for the whole 
winter, so every evening saw new and gorgeous 
gowns of irreproachable freshness. ‘The Empress 
always exerted herself to the utmost to set all 
her guests completely at their ease, and she took 
as much pains as any amiable hostess would lay- 
ish on her equals. As for the Emperor, his ex- 
ceeding courtesy and his benevolent kindness can- 
not be described. So the ice was speedily broken. 
One clever man said to me as he was leaving Com- 
piégne: ‘* When I arrived here I was most horribly 
embarrassed for fear of committing some breach of 
etiquette ; but the Emperor and Empress were 
such charming hosts that I speedily forgot my 
dread of upsetting 
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press, in spite of the great reputation of Car- 
peaux, did not care to try a new experiment. 

Carpeaux, who was absorbed in his project, 
spent all his evenings making little pencil 
sketches of the Empress behind his hat, eatch- 
ing her every look, gesture and attitude. He 
begged the Empress’ to authorize him to do a 
bust of me. The Empress consented, and the 
sittings were to commence at once. I was very 
young then, and the idea of keeping still during 
the long sittings bored me beyond measure. I 
persuaded Carpeaux that so important a work 
could not be achieved during the festivities at 
Compiégne, and advised him to begin by doing 
simply a medallion of me. So Carpeaux put the 
wet clay in a silver plate engraved with the im- 
perial arms, the only thing of the requisite dimen- 
sions to be found in the palace, and I sat to him 
in the great ballroom during a whole day, which 
seemed to me interminable, whilst Carpeaux, 
silent and absorbed, tried to make a likeness. At 
the end of the day he presented me with a small 
medallion, which I thought most exquisite. I 
carried it at once to the Empress, who had a great 
taste for things artistic. Her majesty examined 
it attentively, and, pointing to the outline of the 
chin, *‘I like it exceedingly,” she said; ‘‘but I 
think this line is too accentuated.” 

So saying, she touched the contour with her 
little finger ; it slipped, and her finger left a small 
depression in the wet clay. To remedy this: blem- 
ish, the Empress essaycd to smooth the clay by 


my glass of wine 
upon the tablecloth. 

M. Carpeaux, the 
great sculptor, who 
died so soon and so 
sadly for the artistic 
glory of France, was 
among the guests of 
Compiégne on the 
15th of November, 


1865. Being a very 
great admirer of the 
beauty of the Em- 
press, he most ar- 
dently desired that 
she shoul onsent 
to sit to hingffor her 
‘bust. Attempts of 
that kind had so 
often been unsuc- 
cessful, and the 
busts were usually 
such absurd carica- 
tures, that the Em- 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM AT CHISELHURST. 


rubbing it gently, and only made matters worse. 
Distressed by the accident and the annoyance it 
would cause so talented a man, the Empress 
said: ‘‘ Carry this back at once, and above all do 
not tell Carpeaux that it was I who spoiled his 
work in trying to criticise it.” 

Being horribly worried by the explanation I 
was forced to invent, I could think of nothing 
better than to allege that I had spoiled it by a 
fall on the stairs. Carpeaux accepted my apology, 
and the medallion 
was put aside. 

That very even- 
ing (it was the Em- 
press’s name day) 
heaps of flowers 
from all parts of 
Europe crowded the 
drawing rooms. All 
the men wore but- 
tonhole bouquets. 
Carpeaux, noticing 
that his coat was 
not decorated with 
flowers, like those 
of the other guests, 
approached a huge 
basket of Parma 
violets—the Em- 
press’s favorite 
flower—and drew 
out a small bunch, 
which he placed in 
his buttonhole. 
The leading char- 
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acteristic of Car- 
peaux’s talent was 
perfect and graceful 
elegance. The con- 
trast was striking 
between his personal 
appearance and his 
works of art. Sniall, 
thickset, his  feat- 
ures grotesquely dis- 
torted, and abrupt 
in gesture, the great 
artist had a poet's 
soul in an awkward 
and vulgar casing. 
When putting this 
bunch of violets in 
his coat he forgot 
that the long straws 
that fastened the 
flowers into their 
basket remained 
attached, and sprawled about in a most insane 
and deplorable manner, looking, of eourse, ab- 
surd. During the evening, wishing to efface the 
recollection of the little scene with the medallion, 
I went up to Carpeaux and asked him to dance 
a quadrille with me; but suddenly the deplorable 
aspect of the wretched bouquet caused me an ir- 
repressible fit of giggling, and I shook with 
laughter during the whole quadrille. ‘The Em- 
press, seeing my mirth, beckoned me to her, and 
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asked the cause of my gayety. I designated the 
bouquet. The Empress smiled; then, going to 
the basket of violets, selected a bunch and com- 
posed a tasteful cluster; then, approaching Car- 
peaux, she entered into conversation with him. 
“‘T see,” she said, after a few words, “that you, 
also, are fond of my favorite flower,” and offer- 
ing him the cluster arranged by herself. ‘‘ Will 
you not exchange bouquets with me ?” Carpeaux, 
deeply touched by the imperial condescension, 
accepted the bouquet with gratitude, and never 
suspected the kindly feeling that had wished to 
spare him mortification. 

In 1869, during the last season at Compiégne, 
the Empress was absent. Her majesty had gone 
to Suez, where, in the 
presence of the great 
sovereigns of Europe, 
the inauguration of 
the Suez Canal took 
place. That was the 
zenith of her brilliant 
life. The following 
winter was clouded by 
grave political difficul- 
ties. In July war was 
declared, and then 
events came on with 
lightning rapidity. 
On the 4th of Septem- 
ber came the revolu- 
tion that overthrew 
the Empire before the 
victorious enemy. No 
one who has not lost 
everything in life can 
understand the Em- 
press’s misery. Her 
flight from Paris and 
arrival in England have 
been often described. 

Many French people will recollect the imperial 
residence at Camden Place, which, until the death 
of the Prince Imperial, in 1879, was a sort of po- 
litical Mecca for the Bonapartists. It was an 
immense house, buried amid fine old trees, sur- 
rounded by a monotonous extent of lawn, dotted 
here and there with clumps of shrubbery, whose 
foliage seemed to darken still more the narrow 
horizon. 

In this house the Empress and the Prince Im- 
perial, who were not allowed to join the Emperor 
in his captivity at Wilhelmshohe, took refuge 
after the 4th of September. As soon as the Em- 
press’s arrival in England was announced, Mr. 
Strode, the owner of Camden Place, whom the 
Emperor had known when he lived in England 
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as a private citizen, came with great courtesy to 
place his residence at her majesty’s disposal. 
After some debate the Empress accepted, on con- 
dition that she should rent the house, and not 
occupy it as a guest. The 20th of September, 
leaving Hastings, where she had landed in a 
heavy gale, the Empress, accompanied by her son 
and a small group of faithful followers, came to 
settle in the village known as Chiselhurst, a name 
so difficult for a Frenchman to articulate that 
the Prince Imperial counted twenty-two different 
fashions of pronunciation. The little station of 
Chiselhurst is on the road between Dover and 
London, three-quarters of an hour distant from 
the metropolis. The express trains whisk through 
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the station without stopping, but by a special fa- 
vor of the railway authorities, whenever the re- 
quest was made, the trains stopped at Chiselhurst 
as a courtesy to the guests of the Emperor, who 
thus were spared the additional journey from 
London back to the village. The imperial sta- 
bles, once so sumptuous, were now reduced to 
their most simple expression ; only a few saddle 
horses for the use of the Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial, and a lJandau and brougham, which 
were rarely used, in which to explore the envi- 
rons. 

Visitors, therefore, usually engaged one of the 
modest hacks that waited at the station, and, after 
climbing a rather steep hill, reached the gates of 
Camden Place. Two policemen were stationed 
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there by the English Government to keep guard 
over the dwelling. ‘heir sombre uniform and 
black helmets gave a most dismal impression, 
although they were very amiable men. One grad- 
ually became accustomed to seeing them, and ey- 
ery night when all had retired and they went on 
their rounds through the park, their little lan- 
terns in hand, their presence gave one a certain 
feeling of security. The brigade lived in the 
village, and the Prince Imperial, whom they 
adored, knew them all. He frequently amused 
himself by giving them a false alarm. Sometimes, 
during the dark night, he would glide mysteri- 
ously through the trees of the park, after climb- 
ing the inclosing hedge, or else he would scaie 
the walls and reach the upper windows with re- 
markable agility, to the great dismay of the Em- 
press, who lived in dread of an accident, and who 
also feared that the police, taking him for a male- 
factor, might fire upon him. So, orders were 
given that they should never make use of their 
firearms. 

The house was painted brown, and was _ sur- 
rounded by a glazed dome, which lighted the 
great hall that occupied the centre of the dwell- 
ing. Although the extension was gloomy and 
plain, the interior of the house was both roomy 
and very conveniently planned to meet the needs 
of the imperial family. Mr. Strode, who had 
only recently purchased this estate, had amused 
himself by the collection of many curiosities and 
knickknacks, the intrinsic value of which might 
be doubted, but the general effect was pictur- 
esque in the midst of the solid English comforts. 
In the vestibule always stood two footmen clad in 
the imperial livery of green and gold with scarlet 
vests. After the death of the Emperor they wore 
mourning liveries which were destined never to 
be laid aside. After passing through a long cor- 
ridor, one entered the great hall and the drawing 


rooms. In the hall the family passed most of the 
time. Here the Empress received all her visitors, 


and the corridor served as her exercise ground, 
for the Empress disliked leaving the house, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that she was 
induced to go out at all. She would go to the 
church, about fifteen minutes distant, or else she 
would go out to please the Prince Imperial, or in 
obedience to the Emperior’s wish ; but sometimes 
whole weeks would pass during which she only 
breathed the open air on her way to mass. 

The dining room was immense. When the 
Empress first entered it she was struck by the 
beauty of the woodwork, and on examining it 
closely she found that it was identical with the 
carved woodwork she had purchased for the dec- 
oration of the l16tel d’Albe, a residence she had 


had built for her sister, and which has since been 
swept away by the improvements in that quarter 
of the Champs Elysées. It seems that the wood- 
work came from the demolished royal castle of 
Bercy. It was divided into two lots. The first 
was purchased by the Empress; the second lot 
had been sent to England, and Mr. Strode hav- 
ing bought it by a singular coincidence, the dec- 
oration of the dining room at Camden Place was 
identical with that of the dining room the Em- 
press had fitted up for her sister in Paris. 

Tn the evening the household sat in one of the 
drawing rooms which occupied the other side of 
the house opposite the dining room. The Em- 
peror sat silently, playing interminable games of 
** patience,” apparently absorbed in the different 
combinations of the cards, but it was easy to 
guess that his mind was far away. The Empress, 
employed in needlework, conyersed with the per- 
sons about her. When the newspapers and the 
French mail arrived, they were placed on a table 
in the corridor, where they were sorted after din- 
ner. The newspapers were read aloud, and the 
news contained in the different letters formed the 
topic of conversation during the evening. 

The customs were the same as at the Tuileries, 
except that the Kmpress, discarding her low 
dresses, always wore a severely simple black toilet 
cut square in the neck. She never wore colors 
after the close of the war of 1870. Since then 
her deep mourning has never been, and never will 
be, laid aside. 

At ten o'clock tea was served. The Emperor 
usually took a cup and retired. Te was always ill, 
ad for three years the malady destined to prove 
mortal made visible ravages. Day by day his 
pallor grew more waxen, his frame more stoop- 
ing, his gait more feeble. During the winter of 
the year 1872 the Hmperor gave up leaving the 
house, but until the end he rose at his usual hour, 
was invariably present at meals, and worked un- 
ceasingly. 

The austere and anxious existence imposed by 
exile upon the fallen sovereigns was too gloomy 
for youth. On the return of the Emperor from 
captivity, by agreement with the Empress, it was 
decided that the Prince Imperial should enter 
the famous military school at Woolwich. The 
Prince and his constant companion, Louis Con- 
nean, entered the school together. The Prince 
worked yery hard, and his holidays soon became 
the only bright spots in the dull life at Chisel- 
hurst. Tle rejoiced over his return as do all ten- 
derly devoted sons, and the young companions 
invited to be with him, the excursions and 
games. organized for his amusement, filled the 
house with a flood of youthful gayety. No sooner 
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was he gone, however, than silence and monotony 
ence more brooded over the household. 

After the death of the Emperor, the Prince 
Napoleon expressed his opinion that the schoo] at 
Woolwich was not worthy of the new position of 
the Prince as the head of the family. The Em- 
press left the matter to her son’s judgment. ‘‘It 
was the Emperor’s wish,” replied the Prince, 
“that I should finish my education at Woolwich. 
Now that he is no more, his wishes are doubly 
sacred, and I shall obey them.” He therefore 
remained at Woolwich until he came of age 
(March 16th, 1874). 

The Prince Imperial was of very quiet tastes. 
He liked his own people, his friends, his servants, 
his own home. Often the Empress would beg 
him to go out, to mingle more freely with the 
young members of the English aristocracy, by 
whom he was much sought and courted. The 
Prince would accept with courtesy, but would 
always return greatly depressed, and when the 
Empress, to relieve the monotony of his life, 
would urge him to attend balls or hunting par- 
ties—‘* It will amuse you,” she would say—the 
Prince would shake his head. sadly. ‘Do not 
think that,” he would reply. ‘‘I may amuse 
them, but they cannot amuse me.” 

No one ever suffered more from that gnawing 
pain known as ‘* homesickness” than did the 
Prince ; no one grieved more over the sorrows of 
France. One might say with truth that they 
caused his death. 

There are certain dwellings that, like certain 
people, seem doomed to some strange fatality. 
Before Mr. Strode came into possession of it, 
Camden Place lad long been untenanted. The 
memory of a tragic crime, committed under mys- 
terious circuinstances, had for many years repelled 
would-be purchasers. The bedroom oceupied by 
the Empress was the scene of the tragedy. It was 
a large room on the first floor. In spite of its 
numerous windows, it was darkened by heavy 
hangings in dark-red damask. The bed, a very 
large one on a sort of platform, backed against 
the wall just beside the door. The first persons 
to tenant it were an old married couple. One 
morning the unfortunate pair were found mur- 
dered in their bed. 

The murdered couple had lived almost alone 
at Camden Place, with their only son and one 
manservant. The manservant disappeared, and 
was never again heard of. The son was arrested 
and accused, but as they could find no proof 
against him he was set free. Yet he was not 
acquitted by public opinion, which accused him 
ef having, in complicity with the servant, slain 
his parents to inherit their wealth. He was 
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treated as a criminal and an outcast. No one 
would associate with him, and he shut himself 
up in his house, gloomy and alone. He never 
left its walls except to go to the cemetery, where 
a stone had been erected by his order over the 
grave of his parents. At his death he ordered 
his body to be buried in the same grave. In his 
will he left directions that the house should not 
be sold till after a certain length of time had 
elapsed, and also that the following strange epi- 
taph should, after his death, be engraven upon 
the family tomb: ‘‘It is I; be not afraid!” One 
day, on visiting the little cemetery, the Prince 
discovered this epitaph, and inquired into its sad 
story. Ie always thought that in those words lay 
the explanation of the tragedy. He pondered 
over them for a long time, trying to discover their 
hidden sense. 

“It is either a confession or a recollection,” 
said the Prince, thinking one could find a double 
sense in this sentence. 

I[e puzzled greatly over this enigma, and when- 
ever friends would visit him he would take them 
to the tomb, ask their opinion, and try in that 
way to form his own. 

The remains of the Emperor were buried in 
1873, in the little Church of St. Mary, at Chisel- 
hurst, in a granite sarcophagus given by the 
Queen of England. Later on, when the body of 
the Prince Imperial was brought from Zululand, 
a sort of crypt was hastily constructed, which 
opened into the church. There was placed the 
coffin of the Prince Imperial. For seven years 
it remained there. The walls of the crypt disap- 
peared under black hangings. The coffin was 
covered by an immense pall of embroidered vel- 
vet, a royal present from the Duchess de Camba- 
cérés, an old friend whom the Prince Imperial 
loved dearly. The flag of France covered the 
whole, as is the custom in the case of warriors 
who die on the field of battle. For seven years 
the Empress brought flowers and knelt in prayer 
each day beside the coffin of her son. The flowers 
were invariably white, and there, by some strange 
process, probably due to the dampness of the 
vault, they never withered nor changed color. 
When they were swept away to make room for 
others they were as fresh as when first gathered. 
The Empress seemed to find a sort of passionate 
consolation in the possession of her son’s coffin. 
Not finding at Chiselhurst the necessary ground 
for the erection of a fitting mausoleum for the re- 
mains of her husband and son, the Empress de- 
cided to purchase near Windsor the estate of 
Farnsborough, where she erected a church and a 
convent, where the monks have received the 
mission of keeping watch over the tombs. The 
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transportation of the remains of the Emperor and 
the Prince Imperial took place in 1886. Then, 
and then only, was the Prince Imperial buried. 

Farnsborough is a handsome residence of aris- 
tocratic aspect, looking like a cross between a 
castle and a cottage. The Empress has collected 
there all the relics of the imperial family. She 
has also carefully reconstructed the bedroom of 
the Emperor and that of the Prince Imperial as 
they had existed at Camden Place. Beside the 
young soldier’s narrow bed, always covered with 
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flowers, stands the gorgeous cradle offered vy the 
city of Paris to the imperial infant on the day of 
his birth, March 16th, 1856. 

The estate of Farnsborough is bequeathed to 
Prince Victor, the eldest son of the late Prince 
Napoleon. It is well-known that by the English 
law no foreigner can inherit land in England. In 
compliance with the wish of the Empress, how- 
ever, the Queen, by a special decree, has author- 
ized Prince Victor to inherit and hold the estate 
of Farnsborough. 
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THE BEAR BOWLED OVER. 


AN 


OLD MEXICAN SPORT. 


By C. F. Ho.per. 


In former days, before Southern California had 
been s0 completely Americanized, the sports and 
pastimes of the people had a flavor of Old Spain. 
The bull fight was a common occurrence, while 
sports with the javelin and sword, baiting various 
animals of opposing temperament, were the enter- 
tainments that enlivened the people on Sunday 
afternoons. 

The vicinity of the missions was often the scene 
of these encounters, especially the fine old Mission 
of San Juan Capistrano, where the interior court, 
embracing several acres, formed a model arena. 
The contests which were enacted here still live, 
though the mission is a ruin, an earthquake havy- 
ing destroyed the roof several decades ago. 

A famous sport was to bait a bull and bear, and 
at such times the roof of the fine colonnade, which 
still stands, would be crowded with natives and 
the families of the big ranch owners that came in 
from the surrounding country for the perform- 
anee, 

Bear and bull baiting still lingers in the hearts 
of the Spanish and Mexican people of Southern 
California, and not a few Americans are willing 


to participate in the novel sport. Over the line 
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in San Diego County the little town of Tia 
Juana is occasionally the centre of such an in- 
terest—numbers of Americans, who protest vig- 
orously against the sport in their own city, going 
down here to enjoy it on Mexican soil. Some- 
times the contest is witnessed on the American 
side, such an entertainment being given in Los 
Angeles recently. The announcement was made 
that a ferocious bear had been obtained, and that 
it would fight a duel to the death with a bull that 
had earned a reputation as a bear killer in many 
« long-contested battle. This was not especially 
dwelt upon in the papers, as there was a possi- 
bility that a law relating to such events might be 
resuscitated and put into force; but word was 
passed from one to another among the Mexican 
population ; old stories were revived of famous 
bulls and bears that had won glorious victories in 
bygone days, while some remembered famous bull 
fighters in the old country. So in one way anil 
another a goodly public interest became centred 
in the contest, and at the hour announced the 
seats were well filled. There was a crowd anx- 
ious for blood who, like the old Romans, would 
have turned their thumbs down to man or bear ; 
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consequently there arose a murmur of disappoint- 
ment when the bull sprang out, with horns long 
and slender, but capped with brass, and conse- 
quently not a very important factor as a bear 
killer, though instances have been known of bulls 
that could kill their opponent by mere force of 
strength. There was, however, no cause for dis- 
satisfaction, as the combat was fierce enough to 
suit the average mortal. The bear, a fine fel- 
low, big and bulky, was pushed in, and for a few 
moments shuffled about the inclosure, looking in- 
quisitively up at the faces, and glancing covertly 
at the bull, muttering in the curious manner com- 
mon to bears in general. Finally the bull was 
irritated by the skillful application of darts, and 
dashed at the only enemy in sight, then stopped 
suddenly, and for a moment the attitudes of the 
two were worthy the attention of an artist. The 
bull tossed its head, threw its nose into the air 
defiantly, pawing the ground and hurling dust 
upon its back, that was borne away into the faces 
of the crowd. The movement was not lost upon 
the bear, that at the first snort faced about and 
rose to its full height, swinging its bulky body to 
and fro, as if inviting attack. 

The bull accepted the challenge, and, perhaps 
encouraged by more darts deftly fired by the pro- 
moters of the fight, lowered its head and dashed 
ahead. ‘The bear possessed all the courage nec- 
essary, and by a quick movement tried to seize 
the bull by the neck; but it was not quick 
enough, the bull striking it solidly in the neck, 
bowling it over like a big tenpin. The bear, 
however, revenged itself by taking a warm and 
unfriendly grip about the bull’s neck, holding it 
down, at which the crowd roared and cheered 
alternately for both. 

The bull, after much more plunging and paw- 
ing, retreated, while the bear, now warmed up, 
growlingly rushed forward and rose, to be again 
bowled over. -The bear was evidently a philos- 
opher, and, in the expressive language of the 
prize ring, went to grass, calmly and with evi- 
dent premeditation, but always making an attack 
upon its assailant when down. What the bull 
would have done had its horns not been guarded 
it is not difficult to imagine, as it plunged and 
lifted with its natural weapons that glided over 
the thick skin of the grizzly as if nothing more 
had been expected. 

Again and again the two met — their eyes 
gleaming with rage, their struggles filling the air 
with dust, until, finally, the bull refused to fight 
so handicapped, and the bear was dragged igno- 
miniously from the ring for failing to slay its 
adversary. 

This duel, one-sided and unsatisfactory to those 
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who desired to see blood shed, was eminently 
more to the taste of the Americans, who were re- 
paid in seeing the mancuvres of the bear in 
avoiding unnecessary work. In all its movements 
bruin reminded one of the typica! prize fighter, a 
hulking, slouching fellow, suggestive of reserve 
force and not a little slyness. ‘The bear evidently 
believed in the economy of wind, allowing the 
bull to do all the pawing and snorting, remaining 
a passive spectator while its enemy worked itself 
into a passion or was encouraged by its attend- 
ants. ‘When the rush came its motions were sur- 
prisingly rapid, and its strength, under certain 
conditions, evidently sufficient to have broken a 
cow’s neck. 

In the contests of twenty or more years ago, 
before the fastidious Americans secured so firm a 
hold in Southern California, there were no pre- 
cautions taken. The bull was released with the 
sharpest of horns, while the bear had been kept 
on short allowance for a week or more, and- was 
in no amiable mood. In such contests a mounted 
horseman sometimes took part, and was often the 
victin, the horse being bowled over by the en- 
raged bull. The bear was usually at a disadvan- 
tage, being pierced by the sharp horns, though 
in several instances on record the bull has been 
clasped in an embrace that ended in its defeat. 

Bear baiting is by no means a California sport ; 
it is an importation, and was as fashionable as 
tennis to-day in the time of Elizabeth, who was 
especially fond of such sports, preferring them 
to those more adapted for women. 

During the reign of Henry II. the bear and 
bull baiting was the fashionable pastime, and 
every holiday had its diversion of this kind, to 
which people flocked, as they do to races to-day. 
The bears were baited by dogs and bulls, and 
even bears and wild horses were pitted against 
each other. 

This sport was carried on at certain places 
set apart for the performance. The district of 
St. Saviour’s Parish, in Southwark, known as 
Paris Garden, was a famous place, and had two 
well-arranged bear gardens. In Lambarde’s 
“«Perambulation of Kent,” published, A.p., 1570, 
there is the following relating to the price of ad- 
mission: ‘* Those who go to Paris Garden, the 
Bell Savage, or Theatre, to behold bear baiting 
interludes, or fence play, must not account of 
any pleasant spectacle unless first they pay one 
pennie at the gate, another at the entrie of the 
scaffold, and a third for quiet standing.” 

This scaffold, which corresponded to the grand 
stand of to-day, fell in 1582, and a number of 
persons were killed and wounded. Erasmus, who. 
visited England during the reign of Henry VIII., 
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says that ‘‘ many herds of bears were maintained 
in this country for the purpose of baiting.” 

Elizabeth was the chief advocate of the sport, 
and we are told that when her sister Mary visited 
her a bull baiting was given immediately after 
mass, of which, a contempory writer says, ‘‘ their 
highnesses were right well content.” 

One of the most elaborate entertainments of 
this kind was given by Queen Elizabeth in May, 
1559, soon after her accession to the throne. 
After dinner, the French ambassador and oth- 
ers, including the Queen, went to the bear fight, 
the account stating that the Queen watched the 
performance until six at night. Time did not 
cause any abatement of the royal pleasure in the 
sport, as we are told that twenty-seven years later 
the Queen received the Danish ambassador at 
Greenwich, and entertained him with a contest 
between a bear and a bull, and, according to 
Holinshed, ‘‘ with other merry disports.” 

In a Latin book published in 1598 the author 
gives an account of bear and bull fighting, also 
describing how bulls and bears were baited by 
bulldogs. He says: ‘‘ There is a place built in 
the form of a theatre, which serves for baiting 
of bulls and bears. They are fastened behind, 
and then worried by great English bulldogs; but 
not without risque to the dogs, from the horns of 
the one and the teeth of the other; and it some- 
times happens they are killed on the spot; fresh 
ones are immediately supplied in the places of 
those that are wounded or tired. To this enter- 
tainment there often follows that of whipping a 
blinded bear, which is performed by five or six 
men standing circularly, with whips, which they 
exercise upon him without any mercy, as he can- 
not escape because of his chain; he defends him- 
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self with all his force and skill, throwing down all 
that come within his reach and are not active 
enough to get out of it, and tearing the whips 
out of their hands and breaking them.” 

The bear and bull fight in those days was 
always announced by a parade, the bear being 
exhibited followed by a minstrel. 

Referring to the baiting of bears by dogs is the 
following advertisement, published in the reign 
of Queen Anne: “‘ At the Bear Garden in Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, near Clerkenwell Green, this present 
Monday, there is a great match to be fought by 
two dogs of Smithfield Bars against two dogs of 
Hampstead, at the Reading Bull, for one guinea 
to be spent; five lets go out of hand; which 
goes fairest and farthest in wins all. The famous 
Bull of fireworks, which pleased the gentry to ad- 
miration. Likewise there are two Bear Dogs to 
jump three jumps apiece at the bear, which 
jumps highest for ten shillings to be spent. Also 
variety of bull baiting and bear baiting ; it being 
a day of general sport by all the old gamesters ; 
and a bulldog to be drawn up with fireworks.” 

An old writer, Sir Richard Steel, tells us that 
this love of bear baiting and similar sports made 
the English nation the object of remark from 
their neighbors, the French. 

An old MS. of the tenth century shows a bear 
in the hands of three performers, two of whom 
are playing upon musical instruments, while an- 
other is putting the animal through its paces 
preparatory to a performance. 

An old MS. of the Royal Library, dating back 
to the fourteenth century, contains an illustration 
which shows a bear being seized by a man, while 
a woman is dancing before it, and skillfully avoid- 
ing its rushes. 


SUNSET ON THE PALISADES. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


Give me a golden frame for yonder sky, 
And let me hang it on my memory’s wall, 
That I may not forget how sweetly fall 
The mellow hues that seem to sanctify 
The purple cliffs, the river, and, more nigh. 
Yon leafless elm tree with its branches tall 
Etched on the radiance, and yon manor hall 
With gray, stone towers whereon the lichens lie. 
Now pales the golden zone the world doth wear, 
And, fleck by fleck, the crimson tints retreat 
From Night's gray robes that soberly unroll. 
Across the fields the feet of Twilight fare, 
While sounds of vesper bells chime low and sweet, 
As if from yonder Evening Star they stole. 


A SUMMER AMONG THE ICEBERGS, 


By LurANA W. SHELDON. 


On Wednesday noon, J une 25th, I boarded the 
steamer Portia of the Red Cross Line en route for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s and the 
northern coast of Newfoundland. 

The day of sail- 
ing was one of 
New York’s very 
hottest. Swelter- 
ing in the noonday 
sun and clothed in 
our coolest attire, 
little did we realize 
that before three 
short days had 
passed we should 
be muffled in rugs, 
and with blue lips 
and noses gaze anx- 
iously on the mass- 
ive piles of blue- 
green ice towering 
hundreds of feet 
above and below 
the ocean’s waves, 
oftentimes directly 
in the course of 
our onrushing 
steamer. 

T'wo steamships 
of this line—the 
Miranda and Por- 
tia, commanded by 
Captains Leesman 
and Ash—sail fear- 
lessly through 
these mountains of 
ice each alternate 
fortnight, bearing 
passengers to Hali- 
fax and St. John’s, 
and curious tour- 
ists to Pilley’s 
Island, and return- 
ing, bear large 
burdens of iron 
pyrites from that 
romantic spot to 
the markets of New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

Captain Frank Ash, the hardy and jovial mas- 
ter of the Portia, will be remembered by many as 
the brave navigator who rescued the adventurous 
Greely from a frightful death in the desolate 
Arctic regions. 


BETWEEN TWO ENEMIES—CAPLIN PURSUED BY SEA BIRDS 
AND CODFISH. 


Commander of sealing vessels and ‘‘ whalezs,” 
hero of wild adventures and hairbreadth escapes, 
he is still but a man of middle age, with the gen- 
ial, happy-go-lucky disposition of a boy. 

The life and ad- 
ventures of either 
of these hardy and 
experienced men 
would form one of 
the most thrilling 
histories of sea life 
ever published. 

The trip to Ifali- 
fax is uneventful. 
We gaze half 
mournfully on the 
fast-lessening, yel- 
low strip of Cape 
Cod land, wave 
our hands invol- 
untarily to the 
“* Handkerchief ” 
and the ‘ Pollock 
Lighter” as we 
skim the Nan- 
tucket Shoals, and 
then settle down in 
our steamer chairs 
to enjoy the land- 
less view. 

The usual multi- 

. plicity of tin cans 
and scarcity of pas- 
sengers at the din- 
ner table help out 
the amusement of 
the fun-loving, 
non-seasick excur- 
sionist. 

One solitary fin- 
back whale pre- 
sents itself as we 
near the Nova 
Scotia coast. The 
whales to be seen 
in this section are 
for the most part 

mammals, and very rarely go far out from the 

land. 

The third day the first stop in made at Halifax. 
A carriage ride through the dirty, narrow streets, 
by the old-fashioned houses, out around the north- 
west arm, with the fog and breakers mingling 
upon its rocky shore—back through the public 


park and beautiful gardens 
which seem to be the one 
attraction in the muddy 
but historic little town. 
We are told that litiga- 
tion is still active over the 
rights of ownership, be- 
tween the city of Halifax 
and individual parties, the 
property in dispute includ- 
ing these parks and gardens, 
and involving the sum of 
many millions of dollars. 
June 28th being the an- 
niversary of the Qneen’s 
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coronation, the flags were 


flying from the citadel, and 
numerous decorated men-o’- 
war in the harbor added 
greatly to the “ Englishy ” 
appearance. 

The funeral of the Goy- 
ernor of Nova Scotia taking 
place also upon that day 
cast a gloom over the dec- 
orations, and symbols of 
mourning hung side by side 
with the emblems of patri- 
otic display. 

We spend one night at 
the pier, and steam out of 
the formidable harbor feel- 
ing that we should not 
care, individually, to under- 
take the capture of this 
little town, bristling as she 
is with forts and bayonets, 
men-o’-war and red coats. 

Halifax is nothing if not 
military. 

Two days of sailing are 
before us ere we enter an- 
other port. 

A school of porpoises and 
2 multitude of ‘“ Mother 
Carey’s chickens ” entertain 
us for a little distance. 
Whales spout all about us, 
and much excitement is 
raised over the probable 
outcome of a battle between 
a swordfish and one of these 
spouting monsters. Unfor- 
tunately we do not see the 
‘‘finish,” and the excite- 
ment dies a natural death. 

It is with genuine delight 
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we hail the picturesque lighthouse standing out 
so boldly on the rocky summit of Cape Race. 

Our fog whistles salute asthmatically. They 
are both hoarse from continuous ‘‘ tooting.” 

A little further, and we dip our ensign in re- 
sponse to a salute from the watchhouse on Cape. 
Spear. Then all is excitement! Invalids crawl 
on deck, and passengers not seen since leaving 
New York rally their exhausted energies, and 
watch with eager eyes the approach to the mag- 
nificent harbor of St. John’s. Never was grandeur 
of scenery more conspicuous! Rocks, steep and 
rugged, on the one hand, and boundless ocean on 
the other. 

Rocks everywhere. Rocks and water. But no— 
just ahead, towering hundreds of feet in air, close 
by the gigantic “Sugar Loaf” rock, is an enor- 
mous iceberg. What can be more beautiful? A 
clear blue sky, an ocean of whitecapped waves, 
a shore of bold and rugged cliffs and a dazzling 
iceberg, melted and carved by the restless waves 
into fantastic shapes, standing motionless within 
but a short mile ef our rolling steamer. The flag 
is out on ‘Signal Hill,” telling the inhabitants 
of St. John’s that we are sighted. 

But where is St. John’s ? 

At present we are steering straight on to an 
apparently impassable wall of rock. 

Nervously we scan the shore. Our land eyes 
can discover no gap, no break, in that seemingly 
solid wall. 

This is fun for the captain. He laughs quietly 
to himself, and stolidly steers, with his scores of 
human souls, straight on to sure destruction, as 
it looks to them. Another point is made, and 
with bated breath we clear, by perhaps fifty feet, 
the gleaming sides of u big flat-topped berg, ris- 
ing fully twenty feet above our topmost rail, and 
measuring not less than a half mile across its 
surface. 

This is too low to be seen outside, so that a 
steamer comes upon it within a stone’s throw 
before knowing of its existence. 

We think we have had a narrow escape, but the 
captain has not given it a thought. 

He is still running straight on toward the 
rocks. 

A moment more, and we must crash against 
those awful bowlders. 

A short order from the captain, a prompt re- 
ply from the helmsman, a second, and the great 
ship turns like a frightened bird, and, clearing 
the massive rocks, glides through the “* Narrows ” 
und into the basin of smooth water, where, nest- 
ling safe between two enormous hills that form 
an almost exact oval, the city of St. John’s, smoky 
and rocky, spreads out like magic, while the great 
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ocean is left behind, and we become absoiutely 
oblivious to its existence. 

The town is built like an amphitheatre—one 
row of houses above another, with streets and 
“* roads ” between. 

The houses zigzag along the streets, and the 
horses, weary with incessant climbing, zigzag up 
the hills, turning to the left when they pass, 
rather than to the right, as is our custom. 

There is a hill between every street. Count 
the streets you have to pass, and you will know 
the number of hills you have to climb. 

The people are very hospitable and kind. 

Their little gardens of potatoes, turnips and 
cabbages are laid out almost straight up and down 
the steep hillsides. Their season is too short for 
grain, other than what they use for green fodder. 

I saw several flocks of enormous sheep, and 
passed cartload after cartload of the small fish 
called ‘‘caplin,” that are found so plentifully as 
to be used for fertilizing their gardens, 

These fish are excellent foot when properly 
prepared, and it seemed to me would make very 
acceptable sardines. 

The people totally refuse United States silver 
currency, or else demand a large discount, but 
accept our paper quite readily. 

The Drydock at St. John’s is one of the finest 
of its kind. Three large steamers were hauled 
on for repairs at one time. 

Several men-o’-war were in the harbor, also two 
torpedo boats, one English troopship, and the 
old cable boat Faraday, besides many hard-look- 
ing sealboats and whalers, whose battered sides 
and worn timbers showed signs of rough weather 
and adventurous experiences. 

The thought of the icebergs alone reconciled 
us to leaving this beautiful spot and venturing 
again on the turbulent waters of the Atlantic. 

Now we are off once more, away to the north 
for that, as yet, mysterious destination, Pilley’s 
Island, 240 miles north of St. John’s. This is as 
far as the Red Cross steamers take us. 

Ten, twenty, fifty and one hundred icebergs 
are counted, and then the count is abandoned. 

It was impossible. We were surrounded by 
them. 

July 2d, and we were bundled into our winter 
flannels, winter cloaks, heavy rugs and furs, and 
yet we were cold. 

We longed to go down where it was warm, but 
the magnificent view enchained us. 

Away out on the western horizon two pyramid- 
shaped bergs of gigantic size were outlined clearly 
against a sky of deepest orange, while the setting 
sun, like a fearful ball of living fire, slowly sank 
from view immediately between the brother bergs, 
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lighting up sky, vcean and ice with indescribable 
glory. 

Add to this the intense: cold and the ihcessant 
pitching of the steamer on the whitecapped bil- 
lows, apparently in: midocean, and the excite- 
ment of the hour can be readily appreciated. 

The bergs were of all shapes and sizes. 

Long streams of broken bits floated across our 
track, or floated in plain sight at our sides. 

The fog closed in upon us early in the evening, 
and while the bergs were thickest, and at half- 
past ten of the night of July 2d, the officer on 
the bridge reported a seemingly solid wall of 
them, with no visible way of getting through. 

Captain Ash took the helm into his own hands, 
with a jolly laugh at the evident uneasiness of the 
officer on duty. Passengers below rushed up on 
deck, clad in various apparel, bed blankets and 
ulsters, and peered anxiously into the cold fog, 
too excited to feel sleepy, and too confident in 
their captain to have fear. 

“Port !” and “Starboard !” «Starboard !” and 
“Port !”’ and one by one the bergs are left be- 
hind. 

“They'll all have to freeze together to keep 
me back !” laughs the captain, as he gives up 
the wheel after seeing his ship on a compara- 
tively clear course. 

“How many bergs do you think are in sight ?” 
he is asked. 

“Not one less than three hundred,” is the 
reply. 

Fancy if you can three hundred towers of glit- 
tering ice, all shapes and sizes, to say nothing of 
the legion of broken pieces, many perfectly capa- 
ble of staving a hole in the steamer, floating 
about, here, there and everywhere around us! 

July 3d, and we have reached the quiet waters 
of Badger Bay. 

Instead of icebergs we have islands, although 
occasionally the white peak of a berg is seen 
towering above the trees. They float in through 
harrow openings, and melt away on the very 
shores of these tiny islands. 

While we are yet in open water the whistle is 
blown ina long salute to some one; but whom, 
we cannot conjecture. 

“That is for Pilley’s Island !” the captain in- 
forms us. 

Turning abruptly, we leave the open bay, and, 
gliding majestically around a nest of islets, soon 
find ourselves in one of the safest and most ac- 
cessible of harbors, to say nothing of the pictur- 
esque and poetic scenery that attracts the eye 
upon every side. 

An excellent wharf, capable of accommodating 
much larger ships than ours, stands out promi- 
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nently before us, only adding more enthusiasm to 
our already boundless astonishment. 

Wraps are abandoned, and once more we revel 
in pure air and sunshine, of a temperature alike 
balmy and invigorating. 

We little realize at this first glance what ac- 
quaintance and investigation will ultimately re- 
veal to us. 

While we are rounding to and lowering our 
anchor, let me give you a brief history of Pilley’s 
Island since its name has become prominent in 
the mining world and the Red Cross steamers 
have invaded its wild rusticity with the tumult 
of modern civilization. 

Pillev’s Island is located in an arm of Notre- 
Dame Bay, and is about nine miles long by five 
wide. 

Prior to the last four years it was known only 
as oné of the thousands of islands, wooded to the 
water’s edge, that border the entire northern coast 
of Newfoundland. 

About four years ago operations were begun by 
the present manager, Mr. F. W. Andrews, of St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick, to open up the mine 
of iron pyrites which he had reason to think was 
located at that place. 

The work was carried on scientifically and ener- 
getically, and soon found anxious investors, who 
spared neither funds nor labor to make it what it 
has in four years become, viz., one of the most 


‘compact and admirably managed mines in the 


country, if not in the world. 

A church and schoolhouse hold prominent po- 
sitions, while the rifle and rod furnish abundant 
and various provision for the daily food. 

Seals are frequently seen in the harbor, and oc- 
casionally the inhabitants are surprised by an 
enormous whale spouting within a boat’s length 
of the wharf. 

Otter, salmon, fresh codfish and trout are 
plentiful in the picturesque lakes and streams, 
and not infrequently a pair of magnificent ant- 
lers are seen above the water as a solitary deer 
swims across the waters to join its herd in their 
forest home. 

Quiet and harmony prevail, while at regular 
intervals groups of smoke-begrimed miners, with 
picks and hammers, plod stolidly to and from 
the shafts as they take their “shifts” at the work 
in the drifts of the cavernous mine. 

This is probably the largest deposit of iron py- 
rites known to the mining world, experts agree- 
ing that over five hundred thousand tons are 
plainly visible in the reserve supply of the three 
levels to which the mine has been sunk. 

The ore from this mine yields fifty-two per 
cent. sulphur, and is used first in the preparation 
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of sulphuric acid, and then the slag is utilized in 
the formation of Bessemer steel. 

Large deposits of rich copper are frequently 
struck, which grow more and more numerous 
and rich as they sink deeper into the lode. 

Five thousand tons per month can be easily 
mined with a corps of fifty men. 

The lode at present is 150 feet wide, 400 feet 
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unknown. The day is perfect. You are admir- 
ing the stately hills and winding river, which has 
widened out an extra mile to assist your imagi- 
nation. Suddenly, as you turn an abrupt point 
on the eastern bank, you find yourself gazing out, 
through a sharp cut or pass between two beautiful 
mountains, upon the rolling ocean, perhaps with a 
glimpse of a distant iceberg or far-away steamer. 
A mine has been open- 
ed at Twillingate, which 
promises abundant cop- 


ENTRANCE TO 8ST. JOHN’S HARBOR. 


have been opened in length, and the lowest level 
sunk is 250 below the surface. 

Leaving Pilley’s Island for a continuation of 
our trip, we embark on the steamer Conscript, a 
wooden steamer belonging to the ‘ Postal 8.8. 
Co.” of St. John’s, which, with its sister boat, the 

“olunteer, sails weekly from St. John’s, carrying 
the mail to sundry isolated villages thriving un- 
der such cognomens as ‘“ Fogo,” “ Exploits,” 
“ Twillingate,” “ Seldom-come-by ” and “ Three 
Arms,” through narrow and uncanny passes and 
hidden bays glorying in names like ‘‘ Jerry’s Run,” 
‘‘Long Tickle,” ‘‘ Bumble Bee Bite,” etc., etc., 
and so on to ‘‘ Nipper’s Harbor,” which is the 
est port made on the regular trip. 

Imagine yourself sailing up the Hudson at a 
period when Poughkeepsie and West Point were 


per; another at Sandy 
Cove Island, a few miles 
farther north, yields as 
rich ore as has been 
found in that vicinity. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND GARDEN. 


The Little Bay mine has been sunk to the ap- 
palling depth of 1,200 feet, and sends cargo after 
cargo of valuable copper to Canadian markets. 

They have large smelting works, and the min- 
ing village has grown rapidly, amounting now to 
about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Fish has been exceedingly scarce in the past 
year, and much famine with disturbance has re- 
sulted in consequence, particularly in the inlan@ 
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AMONG THE ICEBERGS, OFF NEWFOUNDLAND, 


villages, where supplies by steamer are impos 
sible. 

By September the icebergs have departed— 
melted and broken up, or floated out to sea, to 
remain indefinitely a source of terror to Kuropean 
steamers. 

The return trip is warmer and uneventful. 
Fog accompanies us persistently. 

The waves sweep over the lower deck and splash 
their spray upon the bridge. 

At Halifax a mimic naval combat, arranged 
and executed for the entertainment of Prince 
George, who is visiting there, is enjoyed by us as 
well. 

The Buzzard, with the prince on board, at- 
tempts to enter the harbor, but is repulsed and 
driven back by the guns at the forts guarding 
the mouth of the harbor. 

The thundering of drums and unearthly shriek- 
ing of the men-o’-war’s whistles give it a painfully 
realistic effect. 

We bid farewell to English waters and steam 
homeward, only to lose ourselves in a dismal fog 
when but a day out from New York. 

The anchor is lowered, and, after a few hours 
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of anxious waiting, the fog bank is swept away at 
a moment’s notice, and our eyes are gladdened 
bya glimpse of Cottage City and Gay Head Light. 
Another night in our narrow bunks, another 
breakfast with our unmanageable dishes, and we 
are landed safe in the hands of the keen-eyed 
customhouse officer; our Indian relics and di- 
lapidated wardrobes conscientiously ‘‘ declared,” 
and we are once more—the last of September— 
in the sultry, almost unbearable, heat of New 
York city. 


VON 

Murat HALsTEaD, in the Cincinnati Com- 

vercial Gazette, gives some interesting personal 
recollections of the silent warrior in his greatest 
battle. ‘‘ When I was about crossing the Rhine,” 
he says, ‘‘in the first week of August, 1870, at- 
tempting to witness the invasion of France by 
the armies of Germany, my equipment was a belt 
of French gold, a Parisian silk hat and a Scotch 
cap, a suit of gray clothes and a brown blanket, a 
field glass and a traveling bag with a shoulder 
strap, and the bag contained a portfolio with writ- 
ing materials, some cakes of chocolate, a change 
of underclothing, with two pairs of socks, a bunch 
of cigars, a box of matches and a pocketknife with 
one large blade and a small corkscrew, also a com- 
bination fork and spoon, and a glass cup ina 
leather case. My trunks had been expressed to 
London, and my yalise was abandoned at Mann- 
heim. 

‘‘My plan of campaign was based on the the- 
ory that the army of invasion must follow the 
railroads, and I camped out, as it were, in a coupé 
ear. M. D. Conway, then of London, was my 
companion, philosopher and friend, and we were 
resolved to see the big war. 

“We were ordered not to cross the frontier in- 
to France, but evaded that restriction by climbing 
into a car and distributing cigars so plentifully to 
the soldiers that the inspecting officers did not 
make out that civilians were improperly present. 
The train in which we thus invaded France 
stopped within two miles of St.Avold, and, walk- 
ing across the country, there were the King and 
Bismarck and Moltke, apparently waiting for us. 

‘““The King bowed graciously from a window 
above the post office, a two-story stone house, 
and Bismarck, walking in front of the headquar- 
ters, was told of the presence of American 
editors, and was at pains at once to tell them he 
was pleased to see them, that there was no reason 
why they should starve, and we were welcome 
on account of the millions of German blood in 
America. 

‘* Moltke was not visible, but I had occasion to 
know where he was. I was putting up at the 
Tlétel de Paris, and that meant I was allowed to 
sit in the barroom and to sleep on a billiard table. 
The latter ceremony I managed with my Paris 
hat for a pillow. 

“About half way between midnight and day- 
light I became conscious of the presence, in the 
door which opened on a court, of a tall man wear- 
ing a Prussian cap and buttons, and that he was 
asking in French whether Moltke was there. I 
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sat up on my couch (which was a restful change 
of position), and the tall man and myself strug- 
gled with the language of the country. I had 
just succeeded in saying that Moltke was not in 
that room to the best my knowledge and belief, 
when a man with a dripping candle emerged 
from what the novelists would call a secret pas- 
sage, and stated that the Field Marshal had the 
apartment immediately above. So I have slept 
under the same roof with him. It has occurred 
to me since that the tall man with the buttons 
was an orderly sent to Moltke with dispatches 
that the French were not trying to defend the 
line of the Moselle above Metz. 

‘“The next day an officer, who was pleased to 
air his English and carried a small volume con- 
taining Shakespeare’s plays, in painfully small 
print, told me that if I wanted to see the great 
general he was soon to cross the railroad by a 
stone bridge which carried the turnpike over it, 
and I placed myself by the roadside, as with a 
sharp turn it entered the bridge. Presently a 
squad of lancers appeared, their pennons flutter- 
ing under the sparkling spears, and then came a 
carriage, drawn by four horses, guided by booted 
and spurred postilions, and behind it another 
squad of lancers. In the carriage was the Field 
Marshal, and the top that sheltered him from the 
sun was one that drooped, protecting the single 
seat. The speed of the turnout was a rapid, 
plunging, clattering trot. There was a deep lime- 
stone dust on the road, and just as the carriage 
whirled for the bridge, where Moltke was to be 
fully seen face to face, the dust became a dense 
cloud, and I saw only a pair of long, slender, 
highly polished boot legs. I was very sorry about 
that dust, for it nearly choked me, besides spoil- 
ing the view. The King was often visible, and 
Bismarck, too, but Moltke was the one who was 
invisible. ‘The dust in those days was the plague 
of the army. From one point of observation I 
could see five pillars of dust, each rising from a 
column of troops on the march. ‘Those dust 
clouds took fantastic forms and strange coloring 
in the afternoon sunshine, and under them could 
be seen the glitter of endless streams of helmets 
and bayonets. As Byron sang: 


“<The sheen of their spears shone like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee.” 


As for evading the dust, I have seen the King’s 
side whiskers laden with it until it was percep- 
tibly piled against his cheeks. 

‘© At last, on the field of Gravelotte, which was 
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far the greatest combat that Moltke ever wit- 
nessed, I saw the old Field Marshal, and was 
within thirty yards of him for more than three 
hours. The King, with Bismarck and Moltke, 
and the splendid general staff, and, I believe, Gen- 
eral Steinmetz, with our General Phil Sheridan— 
who was Bismarck’s guest—halted on a slight ele- 
yation, that was a part of the immense field of 
the battle of Mars la Tour, fought two days 
before. The royal headquarters group was a 
remarkable one. I first guessed the presence 
of the King from the peculiar hats with oilcloth 
coverings of his postilions, and also the shining 
face of a black servant who was a very distin- 
guished man. ‘Three carriages stood near.  Bis- 
marck had a blanket spread on the ground, and 
was lying on it so quietly that possibly he was 
sleeping. The staff officers seemed to be all tall 
men and handsome, and I was especially struck 
Ly the symmetry of their legs and the beauty of 
their boots. here were many dead horses about. 
At a distance of nearly a furlong was a hill- 
cide covered with a litter I could not for awhile 
make ont. There was a resemblance in it to a 
flock of sheep or cattle. The objects were dead 
men, and a burial party were digging a trench to 
bury them. The fresh killing was going on a 
little way off. 

“Why the French did not shell the hill where 
we were I do not comprehend, unless it was that 
the superiority of the German artillery was so 
great that the French guns were reserved for 
close work. That which seemed on the spot un- 
accountable was that there should be a clear space, 
an actual solitude, not a straggler or messenger, 
between the King’s headquarters and the army, 


and for two hours, while the thunders of the- 


engagement literally shook the hills, there was no 
communication whatever by wire, or signal, or 
orderly between the army and its King and chief- 
tain. Indeed, there did not seem to be much 
going on at the headquarters. There were no 
movements indicating excitement, no gesticula- 
tions or animated conversation. There was 
much greater composure of manner than one 
sees in a company of serious spectators at a horse 
race. I recall clearly, as if the battle had hap- 
pened yesterday, three erect figures—those of the 
King and Moltke and Sheridan. The latter was 
the shortest man on the ground, and his United 
States uniform was weather-beaten. The King 
was standing quietly, and seemed at intervals to 
be asking questions of those who probably knew 
ize ground, 
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“* Moltke was a few paces from the King’s right 
hand and in front, and wore a helmet and a long 
light-blue overcoat buttoned from throat to waist. 
In his left hand he held a field glass, through 
which he occasionally studied the tremendous 
scene. Only once did he approach the King to 
say something. I did not have a view of his full 
front face, but saw the parchment cheek and 
familiar profile quite distinctly, and I have been 
reminded of the outline of his face by that of 
General Sherman. It seemed very queer that 
the commander of 240,000 men in a battle where 
as many soldiers fell in one day as in the three 
days’ fighting at Gettysburg should have, to all 
appearances, so little to do with them, and no 
directions to give as the gigantic struggle pro- 
gressed. The explanation is plainly in Moltke’s 
method of making war. He was working out a 
problem—that of separating the French armies, 
the object of the combat on hand being to drive 
Bazaine into Metz. All the orders had been 
issued, and each corps knew its duty fully. 

“The hours during which I was near Moltke, 
on this day of his grandest battle, were from 
11:30 until nearly 3, and this was the time in 
which the Germans were developing their attack 
on the left, or north. ‘The Germans had _per- 
formed the flank march, and were facing toward 
their own country, and the French fought with 
their faces turned to Paris. The French position 
was admirably chosen and tenaciously held. The 
Germans had one thing to do—attack the whole 
line strenuously and develop their superior num- 
bers to crush the right flank of their enemy, which 
was in the air. The fatal error of Bazaine was in 
not putting the French Imperial Guard on that 
flank. 

**The long pause there on the clevation of the 
German royal headquarters, isolated from the 
fighting forces, though near them, was to await 
the extension of the lines northward to overlap 
the French formation; but, of course, I did not 
know what was going on under my eyes, and 
seventeen years later, visiting the ground, I could 
not find the hill where the King had waited so 
long. With the armies gone, the peaceful har- 
vested fields—a few poppies glowing in the 
stubble—were utterly unfamiliar, and the many 
monuments over the fallen brave did not do 
much in explaining positions. I do not wonder 
the French long for the province of Lorraine. It 
is a most beautiful country ; and what the French 
remember most bitterly of Moltke is that he in- 
sisted upon taking Metz as well as Strasburg.” 


THE NATION’S STOREHOUSE OF WEALTH. 
WONDERS AND ROMANCE OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
By H. D. S. 


THE United States Treasury Department came 
into existence on the 2d of September, 1789, and 
is the oldest branch of the government, excepting 
the War Department, which was organized Au- 
gust 7th, 1789. Alexander Ilamilton, who was 
the first Secretary to preside over the portfolio of 
the Treasury, was also the youngest Cabinet officer 
who ‘has ever filled 
that position. When 
he established the 
financial policy of the 
country he was barely 
thirty-four years of 
age. 

There have been 
thirty-seven Secre- 
taries who have pre- 
sided over the Treas- 
ury, and the Hon. 
Charles Foster, Mr. 
Windom’s successor, 
is the thirty-eighth. 
Secretary Tlamilton 
commenced with a 
salary of $2,000, and 
had twenty employés ; 
President Harrison’s 
financial adviser draws 
a salary of $8,000, and 
wields his power over 
3,000 officers and 
clerks in the depart- 
ment proper, subject 
to appointment, and 
the numberof changes 
embraced in one year 
is very large. 

In 1861 the depart- 
ment was not larger 
in working force than 
one of its present bureaus. In less than four 
years it became the largest financial department 
in the world. Its clerical force during the period 
from 1861 to 1868 was increased tenfold. 

Only once in the history of the Financial De- 
partment has a stain obscured the bright escutch- 
eon of the Treasury shield of honor. Through 
the plottings and machinations of Buchanan’s 
Secretary of Finance the national coffers were 
rifled, burglarized and left depleted. When Mr. 
Chase was appointed to the Treasury portfolio 
the public credit was lower than that of any other 
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great nation, and as high as 12 per cent. was de- 
manded and given by the Administration for the 
sinews of war. 

When the government: removed to Washington 
in 1800 a small wooden building was erected for 
the Treasury, but it was burned to the ground by 
the British troops in 1814. Another building 
was speedily con- 
structed, and remain- 
ed until the 31st of 
March, 1833, when it 
was entirely destroyed 
by fire. It was pro- 
posed to locate the 
present Treasury 
Building farther down 
the tract on which the 
other buildings had 
been erected in order 
that the White House 
might be seen from 
the Capitol; but 
President Jackson be- 
came impatient at the 
delay of Robert Mills, 
the architect, in 
selecting a location, 
and walked over the 
ground one morning, 
planted his cane in 


the extreme north- 
eastern corner, ancl 
said: ‘Here; right 


here, I want the cor- 
ner stone laid!” And 
the stone was laid 
there. In 1841 the 
Treasury Building 
was completed, and 
up to 1870 had cost 
the country the good round sum of seven mill- 
ion dollars. 

The building:covers three acres, is built of 
granite after a Grecian model, its pediments 
shaped upon the spot; and its pillars monoliths, 
its length and breadth in true proportion to its 
height, and its ornaments and fittings, fountains 
and gardens, approaches and esplanades corre- 
sponding to each other and to the whole, it is, 
perhaps, more nearly perfect than any other 
public edifice in America. 

The United States Treasurer, the depositary 
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and guardian of the people’s money, occupies one 
of the tinest business rooms in this country. An 
inscription, ‘‘ The United States Treasury,” greets 
all visitors as they pass through the door of the 
cash room. The room is 70 feet long by 30 broad. 
The floor is of marble; marble columns with ex- 
quisitely wrought capitals and bases sustain the 
ceiling, and panels of the same, set in frames of 
a different hue, form the sides. The walls alone 
cost sixty-five thousand dollars, and the bronze 
railing, of beautiful design inclosing the gallery 
above, cost twenty thousand. 

The money vaults are located in the basement 
of the Treasury Building. They are massive iron 
and steel structures, which are faithfully guarded 
night and day. In the different vaults and safes 
are millions of dollars in Treasury notes, in gold 
and silver coins, and in United States bonds, all 
representing a value between four and five hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Sometimes the vaults 
will contain many tons of the precious metals. 

There has never been an attempt made to rob 
the Treasury, and it is believed that it would be 
an impossibility. The Bank of England, in com- 
mon with all European banks, is guarded by 
soldiers. In London it is known as the Bank 
Picket, and consists of a detail from the Queen’s 
Guard or Grenadiers. They take up their quar- 
ters inside the bank each evening at seven o'clock, 
remaining there until seven o’clock the next 
morning. It is an officer’s guard, and consists 
of a drummer, two sergeants and over thirty 
men. Each man receives a shilling from the 
bank authorities immediately on his arrival, a 
sergeant’s share being two shillings. The officer 
is allowed a dinner laid for two, with three bottles 
of wine, and is permitted to invite a friend. The 
guard is comfortably housed, each man being 
served out with a watch coat and blanket. Sen- 
tries are posted during the night at the bullion 
house and countinghonse parlor, and are regu- 
larly relieved. 

In the United States Treasury Department 
there is neither sentry nor soldier. In lieu of the 
European officer’s guard, at every door leading to 
and from the department sits a silent, vigilant 
watchman in plain clothes, and his keen eyes nar- 
rowly inspect all comers. Beside his chair is a 
common pine table, in the drawer of which is a 
Colt’s revolver, army size, loaded. At the first 
intimation of danger the iron doors would swing 
into position, with the watchman ready to defend 
his post with his life. 

At two o’clock the department is closed to vis- 
itors, and a slight iron grating slides into place to 
keep out the public. Only those provided with 
passes can then gain entrance. At four o’clock 
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the employés take their departure, and the huge 
building is turned over to the night watch, who 
take charge until eight o’clock the next morning. 

A guard of sixty men comprises the force, 
nearly all old soldiers. They are divided into 
two reliefs, each commanded by a lieutenant. 
All of them carry in their belts a regulation re- 
volver. All have their stations, and every half 
hour each one turns in a signal from a watch- 
man’s box. In the captain’s office a mahogany 
case contains forty improved repeating rifles and 
sabre bayonets, with accoutrements to match, and 
800 rounds of ammunition. It comprises all the 
fighting material kept within the walls of the 
Treasury Building. 

In the bond vault are a lot of diamonds and 
other precious articles which have a singular his- 
tory. The facts relating to some of them seem 
scarcely to be-known at all, and whatever is said 
about them is largely a matter of tradition. 
There is a bottle five inches long filled with 
diamonds and other precious stones; there are 
also some beautiful gems set in costly gold or- 
naments, that have been in the custody of the 
Treasury over fifty years. In 1839 the Imaum 
of Muscat sent a number of valuable and 
glittering baubles to President Van Buren as a 
testimonial in recognition of some service ren- 
dered to that country by the United States. 
They were sent as a personal gift to the Presi- 
dent, but he could not accept them by reason of 
the clause in the Constitution which forbids any 
person connected with the government receiving 
any present or decoration from any foreign power. 
To have returned them would have been an in- 
sult to the royal giver, and they were finally 
turned over to the Treasury. The entire collec- 
tion has accumulated in a similar way. Other 
presents were sent to government officials by 
kings and princes, and nothing could be done 
with them but stow them away in the vault. 
They do not have any definite ownership, and 
hold about the same relationship to the govern- 
ment that unclaimed packages do to an express 
company. The attention of Congress has been 
called to the matter on a number of occasions, 
but no action has been taken, and they continue 
to occupy their dark nook in the massive bond 
room, 

The bonds of 1,695 banks are represented in 
this room. The largest deposit is that of the 
Bank of Commerce of New York, $7,500,000, 

The personal of the department changes con- 
tinually. Of the officers and employés in the 
Treasury at the outbreak of the Rebellion only 
ten remain. One of these was appointed in 1851, 
three in 1853, one in 1854, two in 1855, one in 
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1858 and two in 1859. None of those appointed 
in 1860, and less than a score of the appointments 
of 1861, are now on the rolls. <A. L. Sturtevant, 
of the Secretary’s office, is the oltlest chief of di- 
vision, in point of service, in the department. 
He commenced his career in 1861, at the lowest 
grade, and has been chief of division since 1870. 

The introduction of women into the various 
departments of the Treasury was through the 
efforts of General Francis E. Spinner, who had 
faith in their abilities as clerks. When he be- 
came Treasurer, a quarter of a century ago, there 
were no women employed except as room clean- 
ers. The general said the women should have a 
chance, and the doors were thrown open. The 
result is that to-day the government employs over 
5,000 women, about one-third of the entire force, 
and they draw between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
a month from the public coffers for services ren- 
dered. 

The women of the department are of all ages 
and from all the walks of life, as well as from 
every State and Territory in the Union. The 
only discrimination made against women in the 
departments is in the matter of promotion to 
the chiefships of divisions. Naturally these posts 
are filled by men. Eighteen hundred dollars a 
year is, therefore, the highest price paid to women 
in government employ. Five or six women are 
receiving this salary. 

There are women in the Treasury worth from 
$40,000 to $60,000 each, who still retain their 
positions. Some of the women clerks keep car- 
riages, and are well advanced in life. An em- 
ployé in the third anditor’s office is assisted by 
a liveried servant to alight every morning at the 
Treasury steps from a costly brougham drawn bya 
pair of stylish horses. 

Many strange experiences, romances and wreck- 
age of life’s brightest hopes are buried within the 
hearts of those who daily pass the portals of the 
grim building. 

The daughters of gallant soldiers and sailors, 
the near connections of statesmen and distin- 
guished men, the descendants of the proudest 
families of the South and aristocratic circles of 
the North, all have a representation—and hap- 
pily, too, their identity is lost, or possibly, known 
to but a discreet few. Many celebrated men have 
found charming wives among the bread winners 
of the department, and Attorney General Brews- 
ter may be mentioned as one of them. A United 
States Senator, distinguished for his great wealth 
and high social attainments, forms another ex- 
ample who drew a prize from the bright ranks of 
the Treasury female brigade. 

In the Department of Justice is a beautiful 
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old lady, a typewriter, who was once the reign- 
ing belle of Washington society. She ‘was the 
daughter of a commandant of the Marine Corps. 
Her mother was a reigning belle in New York 
half a century ago. In the Pension Office is Mrs. 
General Pickett, whose husband—the Confeder- 
ate general—led at Gettysburg one of the greatest 
infantry charges known to warfare. She draws a 
salary of $1,400 a year. In the Patent Office 
works Miss Alice Meikleham, the great-grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson. Miss Garnier, of 
the Post Office Department, is a niece of Joaquin 
Miller. Miss Sewell, of the international money- 
order division, speaks French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Norwegian and Danish, and 
gets $1,200 a year for translating letters. These 
are but a few of the many cases of similar char- 
acter which might be cited. 

There is a bureau called the ‘ division of aban- 
doned lands and property,” connected with the 
Treasury Department, that in point of interest 
surpasses all other branches falling under the 
government. Its history is fuller of the marvel- 
ous than one of Jules Verne’s wildest romances. 
There are over $13,000,000 in its keeping belong- 
ing to people in the South alone. 

During the late war valuable property of all 
sorts fell into the hands of officers, and was 
turned into the Treasury. Finally the amount 
became so great that when the Hon. William E. 
Chandler was Assistant Secretary he created a di- 
vision that should have charge of the entire 
matter. 

Singular to record, it is all but impossible to 
obtain the slightest information from any of the 
employés. They are well aware that instant dis- 
missal would be the price of their betrayal of any 
knowledge that would lead a legitimate claimant 
to obtain his just deserts—which would enable 
an aged soldier or needy widow to prove a claim 
for money justly due from Uncle Sam.  Offici:ls 
act as if the money was their own property,.and 
view with suspicion any and all claimants. By 
this policy of secrecy thousands of honest, wor- 
thy creditors of the government are debarred 
from receiving their rightful property. 

One class of cases alone represent over $2,500,000, 
which is due in sums from a few dollars to thou- 
sands. But the parties do not know that they are 
entitled to these sums, and the Treasury author- 
ities refuse to allow the facts to be known. Over 
$12,000,000 of the money charged to the burean 
is the property of cotton taken from the planta- 
tions and various towns all over the South. At 
that time the staple was selling for $500 a bale. 

Americans frequently die abread without leav- 
ing a scrap of paper to establish their identity. 
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The American Minister or Consul takes charge 
of the estate, and sends whatever proceeds may 
arise to the State Department. ‘That department 
exhausts all the means in its power to find the 
rightful owners, and when all means have failed 
Uncle Sam assumes guardianship, the money 
under the law is covered into the Treasury, and 
the sum, be it great or small, is practically lost 
forever to the outside world. The existence of 
the fund—and it is a large o»e—is ignored by the 
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their hands. <A great deal of delicate work is 
accomplished by the ladies in verifying currency 
which has been partially destroyed by fire. They 
take the mass of burned or otherwise damaged 
currency, and with long, thin knives and power- 
ful magnifying glasses slowly and cautiously sep- 
arate the pieces, and trace out each note alleged 
to be in the package. 

One day 2 mass of cinders, the remains of a 
package of bank notes of the value of $1,700, was 
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wary Treasury officials, and even from the rightful 
heir and claimant all information is rigidly with- 
held. ; 

The redemption and counting division is a 
busy and interesting place. Here worn and mu- 
tilated bank notes are examined and counted pre- 
vious to being destroyed. ‘The counting is done 
by female clerks, many of whom acquire marvel- 
ous skill, and seldom, if ever, make a mistake in 
manipulating the millions which pass through 


received for redemption. <A lady expert labored 
for ten days over the fragments, identified about 
eighty per cent. of the notes, aud the owner tes- 
tified his gratitude by presenting the lady with 
a new $100 bill. 

The first key of the United States Treasury, 
ordered by Alexander Hamilton, has been lately 
deposited in the National Museum, having been 
presented to that institution by A. C. Winslow, of 
Washington. 


WAS IT A SUCCESS? 


By ADRIAN WEST. 
Tue Brownlow family were rejoicing in their 


newly painted house. So were the flies. They 
swarmed into the house with noisy effontery, 
buzzing their satisfaction about the ears of their 
exasperated victims. 
Mrs. Brownlow and her daughters disliked flies 
Vol. XXXII., No. 1—3. 
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**SHE SEIZED THE QUAKING LITTLE MAN BY 
THE ELBOW, AND PROPELLED HIM TO 
THE HEAD OF THE STAIRWAY.” 


as much as you and I do, and Mr. 
Brownlow disliked them very much 
more. He was a small man, with sharp 
little black eyes and gray hair, and there 
was a bald spot on the crown of his 
head which could not fail to attract the 
attention of the least observing fly. 
What man, tired and heated with the 
walk from his office, would consent patiently to 
serve as a feast for an army of ravenous and re- 
morseless flies as soon as he entered the home 
where he had hoped to find quiet and repose ? 
Surely not Mr. Obadiah Brownlow. 

One day in August, when the heat was un- 
usually oppressive and the state of the atmosphere 
such as to make things generally moist and un- 
pleasant, Mr. Brownlow retired from the dining 
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room in what, it must be confessed, was not ex- 
actly a religious frame of mind. Ife was followed 
by his wife and danghters to the front door, 
There he paused. 

“Tt is an outrage,” he cried, in great excite- 
ment, “that aman eannot swallow his luncheon 
without swallowing flies with every mouthful?! 
I shall be obliged to take the matter in’ hand 
myself! Ido not doubt that / can find a remedy 
that will amount to something, and I will attend 
to it this afternoon.” 

IIe strode manfully down the street, indigna- 
tion and hope of revenge lending him energy in 
spite of the heat. Ie had intended to go to the 
drugstore and state his grievances, but as he was 
passing a bakery which he sometimes patronized 
his attention was caught by something in one of 
the windows. It was a sheet of fly paper black 
with the slain, and from the gas fixture above it 
was suspended a placard which real as follows: 
“Try it! Sure death to flies 1” 

A grim simile actually showed itself on Mr. 
srownlow’s face for a moment, and then van- 
ished as he entered the shop. 

‘“T want something that will kill flies.” he said, 
aldressing the proprietor of the bakery. ‘I 
noticed your advertisement in the window, and 
thought I would step in here.” 

“Well,” said Mr, Hodson, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his brow with a handkerchief which 
had evidently been called upon to perform that 
task many times before, ‘‘ you've come to the 
right place. The truth is, I've be’n doin’ a leetle 
something in the manufacturin’ line myself 
lately, and that paper, sir, is * Modson’s Sticky 
Bly Paper.’” 

He stepped behind the counter, and opening a 
box on the shelf, produced a specimen of the 
paper as it appeared before battle. 

‘© They'll find that paper perfectly irresistible,’ 
continued Mr. Hodson, surveying the roll with 
profound admiration. ‘It ain’t in fly natur’ 
to hold out ag’in’ the attractions of this here 
gum.” 

““ Where is the gum ?” inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

“Oh, that’s inside,” responded the baker. 
‘‘ There’s two sheets laid together, so that there 
won't be no danger of catchin’ anything afore 
the time.” 

“‘T have never been accustomed to a diet of 
flies,” remarked Mr. Brownlow; ‘‘and I am not 
sure that it would agree with me. At my time 
of life I do not care to make any new experi- 
ments. You may send up some of that fly 
catcher. I hope it will prove good for some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Brownlow walked away to his office in com- 
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pany with a faint flicker of hope, and two hours 
later the fly paper was in the hands of Mrs. 
Brownlow and her daughter Sophia. They car- 
ried it forthwith to the dining room, and after a 
long and painful struggle managed to separate 
two sheets, which they laid in the broad, old- 
fashioned window seats. ; Z 

As the ladies left the room Grandma Brown- 
low, who had been spending the day with a 
friend, walked along the piazza and entered the 
dining room. She removed her bonnet and 
spectacles, and walking over to the window, laid 
the thread-lnce bounet carefully on the window 
seat, placing her spectacles beside it. 

“Tl leave these things here until after din- 
ner, she said to herself. ‘* I: so tired that I 
cannot go upstairs now,” 

Then she retired to the sitting-room sofa, where 
she was soon sleeping soundly, 

Meanwhile the twins, familiarly called by the 
family Punch and Judy, exhausted the resources 
of the nursery, and crept softly downstairs. En- 
tering the dining room, Judy’s young heart 
bounded with joy at the sight of her grandmoth- 
er’s bonnet and spectacles. 

“Splendid! Look here, Punch! 
play Grandpa and Grandma.” 

“Tl wear the spectacles,” said Punch. 
can have the bonnet.” 

‘It’s her very best black-lace bonnet,” said 
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Judy. ‘Tm so glad !” 
“Oh, my!” exclaimed her brother. ‘ This 


paper is all sticky, and the bonnet and spectacles 
are stuek tight to it !” 
‘*We must run and tell grandma,” said Judy. 
Oh, no!’ cried Punch, ‘It will be great 
fun to pull them off ourselves, and grandma will 
be so surprised and pleased when we tell her all 


about it !” 
“T don’t know,” replied Judy, very slowly ; 
“T’m afraid she won't be pleased.” 


Punch had already taken possession of the 
paper and its attachments, and seating himself 
on the floor, proceeded to a thorough investiga- 
tion of affairs. At the close of half an hour he 
and Judy paused, and gravely contemplated the 
ruin they had wrought. The bonnet was a mar- 
vel of rags and general stickiness; and although 
the gold spectacles were all there, Grandma 
Brownlow would have been a little puzzled to 
know exactly how to adjust them to her nose. 

“Tm afraid grandma will be only surprised,” 
murmured Judy, anxiously. 

Punch suggested that it might be well to put 
the things all back upon the window seat, and 
then retire to the nursery. Judy assented with 
alacrity, and they were making their escape just 
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. 
as Maria, the housemaid, entered the room. She 
soon discovered the work of destruction, and with 
loud exclamations carried bonnet and spectacles 
to grandma, who, true to Judy’s prediction, was 
“not pleased,” but ** only surprised.” 

*- Well, has the new invention caught anything 
yet ?” inquired Mr. Brownlow, with great expec- 
tation, as he came in to dinner. 

“Oh, yes,” responded his son Jimmy, cheer- 
fully. ‘*I will show you. It has caught con- 
siderable.” 

The gratified expression on his father’s face 
disappeared suddenly as Jimmy produced his 
grandmother's ruined property. But a few ques- 
tions satisfied Mr. Brownlow that the cireum- 
stances had been most unusual, and that nothing 
of the sort would be likely to occur again. 

‘You all know about this paper now,” he 
said, ‘‘and will remember where it is; so there 
ean be no further occasion for accidents.” 

That evenizg, at eight o’clock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownlow met in the dining room, attracted 
thither by a common curiosity. To their dismay 
they found that only about a dozen flies had 
fallen victims to the allurements of this perfectly 
irresistible foe. 

““This is very strange,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
“Did vou warm the papers before separating 
them 2" 

Mrs. Brownlow replied in the negative. 

‘That is the trouble,” said her husband. 
will see to it myself now.” 

Mrs. Brownlow remarked that the flies acted as 
if they were afraid of the gum, adding that from 
the episode of the afternoon she hardly thought 
the cause of the failure lay in any lack of sticki- 
ness. But by this time her husband was standing 
by the kitchen stove, with a fresh double sheet in 
his hands. Ile was soon en route for the dining 
room at a rapid pace, with a fly paper in each 
outstretched hand, taking the wise precaution to 
turn the adhesive side from him. 

As he darted through the narrow passageway 
he was suddenly confronted by his daughter Janet 
in evening dress. Her father did the only thing 
which he could do under the circumstances. He 

,glued one paper fast to the side of Janet’s pretty 
head. Then they both stood still. 

“Oh!” cried Janet. 

“Oh !” ejaculated Mr. Brownlow. 

Mrs. Brownlow looked helplessly from one to 
the other, and then, raising her voice, called 
piteously for Sophia, who was conceded to be the 
practical member of the family. Sophia soon 
appeared on the scene of disaster, but at first she 
could only laugh. The more she laughed the 
more did Janet cry and her father scold. 
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“You always laugh when I am in trouble,” 
sobbed Janet. 

*T wish you could learn to giggle at the proper 
time, Sophia,” stormed her irate parent. 

Thus upbraided and admonished, Sophia en- 
deavored to control her laughter, and leading 
her weeping sister to the kitchen. tied a white 
apron around her neck and began a series of 
experiments upon her afflicted head. 

Alcohol proved to be quite equal to the occa- 
sion, and Janet was finally freed from her un- 
desirable headdress. 

“But [ can't go to the reception now,” she 
moaned. ‘* All the curl is out of my hair, and it 
smells of this horrid gum.” 

* Now, Janet,” said the practical Sophia, «I 
ean mike your hair all right, but Tean do noth- 
ing for vour red nose and eyes, and if you go on 
erying in this way vou will soon be such a sight 
that you will not be fit to go anywhere. Come 
up to Aunt Sally’s reom with me, and I will 
curl your hair so beautifully with her curling 
tongs that you will be simply ravishing. I will 
spray you with violet, and no one will be able 
to think of anything else.” 

Janet followed her sister upstairs, and soon 
after went off tv the reception, grateful and 
happy. 

Mr. Brownlow gave vent to his feelings by rais- 
ing the lid of the stove and consigning the fly 
catchers to the coals as soon as his daughters hal 
gone upstairs, and then he and Mrs. Brownlow 
went to their room, having no desire to exper: 
ment further with the new invention that even- 
ing, 

Not far from midnight Mrs. Brownlow aroused 
her husband, and in an awful whisper contided 
to him her impression that some one was in the 
house. 

* Certainly, thonsands of them,” responded 
that gentleman, dreamily ; ‘‘but we will soon 
clear them away with this fly paper.” 

Oh, dear, I don’t mean flies 1” whispered Mrs, 
Brownlow, again shaking her husband vigorously. 
“It isa burglar.” 

** Nonsense 1” exclaimed Mr. Brownlow, now 
thoroughly awake. ‘‘ Aunt Sally has an attack 
of dyspepsia, I presume, and has been downstairs 
for soda or peppermint.” 

Nevertheless le arose and put on his dressing 
gown and slippers. 

“Sally !’ called Mrs. Brownlow from the door- 
way. ‘‘Is that you ?” 

“No,” answered Aunt Sally, in a stage whis- 
per. “It is somebody that doesn’t belong te 
our family.” 

At that instant the door of the adjoining room 
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was opened noiselessly, and Janet ran into her 
mother’s arms in great excitement, announcing 
that there was a burglar in the house, and that 
he had been in her room. Sophia followed her 
sister, but could give no information, as she had 
been awakened by Janet. 

“‘There !” said Mrs. Brownlow. ‘‘ He is going 
down the back stairs this very minute. It is cer- 
tainly a thief, for Iam sure that I shut that door 
between the two halls myself just before I went to 
bed.” 

“Tam not at all certain that this is a thief,” 
said Sophia, softly. ‘* No burglar would be likely 
to go shuffling around a house in this fashion.” 

Suddenly she began to laugh. 

“Do look at Aunt Sally! What is she about ? 
I really believe she is going to curl her hair for 
the burglar !” 

Aunt Sally had lighted the gas in her room, 
and was disclosed to the gaze of her relatives in 
all the glory of her red calico wrapper and her 
nightcap. She could never forget that she had 
been a beauty in her youth, and her vanity was 
well understood in the family; but could it be 
possible that it would carry her so far as to induce 
her to curl her hair for a midnight marauder ? 
There she stood before her mirror, heating the 
curling tongs in the flame of the gas. 

She was apparently quite absorbed in her ocecu- 
pation, for she took no part in the whispered con- 
versation in the hall, and did not seem to hear it. 

“‘T must go to meet this burglar and protect 
my home,” said Mr. Brownlow, who was very 
much agitated and trembled exceedingly. 

“Oh, no,” said his wife, in an excited whis- 
per, throwing her arms around his neck. ‘‘ Let 
him have everything, but don’t risk your pre- 
cious life.” 

“Don’t go, papa,” pleaded Janet, following 
her mother’s example. ‘‘ Do stay with us.” 

“IT must go,” repeated Mr. Brownlow, in a 
very small voice, pressing his lips together tightly 
and trembling more violently than before. 

“Oh, think of your helpless family,” wailed 
his wife, faintly. 

“‘Tlere, papa,” said Sophia, in a low tone, as 
she came from her room with a lighted candle in 
one hand and an Alpine stick in the other; “you 
shall go armed, at least.” 

At this juncture of affairs Aunt Sally came 
forth from her room bearing the curling tongs 
aloft in her hand. 

‘“What are you going to do, Sally ?” inquired 
Mrs. Brownlow, still clinging to her husband’s 
neck. 

“T am going along to take care of the most 
helpless member of this helpless family,” she re- 
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plied, grimly. ‘*Come on, Obadiah; the bur- 
glar sha’n’t hurt you.” As she spoke she seized 
the quaking little man by the elbow, and pro- 
pelled him to the head of the stairway. ‘‘ There, 
take the balustrade side, and don’t shake it down 
either.” 

“*Oh, mother!” said Janet, her teeth fairly 
chattering in her head. ‘‘ He is in the lower hall 
now. Don’t you hear him right down there un- 
der us? And oh!” she continued, excitedly 
clutching Sophia’s arm, ‘‘ what are those queer 
noises up here in ¢his hall ?” 

«‘There are two of them !” gasped Mrs. Brown- 
low. ‘* What will become of us ?” 

*‘Hush !” said Sophia. ‘‘ Listen !”” 

Unmistakable sounds of ill-suppressed giggling 
came from the small bedroom at the head of the 
stairs. 

“‘That is Jimmy,” remarked Sophia, coolly. 
“©T don’t believe there is even one burglar in the 
house.” 

Meanwhile Aunt Sally, still keeping firm hold 
of her brother’s arm, walked him resolutely down- 
stairs, her tall form towering above him. When 
they were about halfway down Mr. Brownlow 
saw something moving on the stairs just below 
them. He could never understand how it hap- 
pened, but an instant later he found his feet 
hopelessly involved in the voluminous folds of 
Aunt Sally’s Mother Hubbard wrapper. 


“Shaking and quaking . . . . working and jerking, 
They strove and struggled all in vain.” 


Bump, bump, bump, went down the candle- 
stick, leaving behind it gratifying souvenirs of 
hot grease on each stair. There was a wild shriek 
from Aunt Sally ; an exclamation that is usually 
frowned upon in polite society from Mr. Brown- 
Jow ; a quivering and shivering of glass followed 
bya crash, as that gentleman aimlessly hurled his 
Alpine stick at a possibly escaping burglar ; and 
Mr. Brownlow and his fair companion went down 
in the darkness! As they pitched headlong down 
the stairway, Aunt Sally’s hot curling tongs, 
which she held firmly grasped in her right hand, 
came into undesirable and unpremeditated con- 
tact with his brother’s forehead. He did not 
pause to analyze his sensations (indeed, that feat 
might have been quite difficult of achievement just 
then), but not doubting that he felt the knife of 
the assassin on his brow, he shouted, ‘Murder! 
murder !” at the top of his voice. 

“‘Good gracious!” exclaimed Aunt 
“What have I fallen into ?” 

“* Meaw—aw—aw !” 

‘What is the matter ? What has happened ?” 


Sally. 
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eried the terrified family from the upper hall as 
they peered down into the darkness below. 

“Oh, nothing of the slightest importance,” 
responded Aunt Sally, in her most acid tone. 
‘eThe burglar and I have canght each other— 
that’s all.” 

(Wild exclumations from above.) 

‘Obadiah Brownlow, if you haven’t turned 
altogether to jelly, I wish that you would get 
up and light the gas. I dare say you have left 
part of the fixture standing. Stop spitting and 
scratching this minute, Othello! If you bite me 
again I will wring your unhappy neck as soon as 
I have the use of my hands !” 

©‘ Othello!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Janet. 

“ Othello!" repeated Mr. Brownlow, from the 
doorway of his son’s bedroom. 


Brownlow and 


‘He stole away. 
All by himself from Moscow, 


I tell you tre 


. 


whispered Jimmy in Sophia’s car, THis sister was 


at that moment lighting the gas in the upper ~ 


lial], and her match went out just then. Jimmy 
knew why. 

“Sophia !* screamed Aunt Sally. ‘* What are 
you about ? Lave you lost your head, too? I 
is 1 be torn to pieces if you don’t eume soon.” 


“My match went out,” explained Sophia. 
‘There ! now we can see something.” 


“VWi-yi !° shouted Jimmy. gazing over the ban- 
isters. ‘ Tlere’s fun !” 

The entire family now rushed downstairs ina 
body, Mr. Brownlow bringing up the rear. On 
the floor at the foot of the stairs was an inglori- 
ous heap of red calico, surmounted by a wide- 
frilled nighteap, out of which Aunt } Sally looked 
wrathfully. 

« Are you hurt 

‘* No,” replied Aunt Sally. 

«Then, why don’t you get up: 

‘* Because I see good and sufficient reasons for 
sitting still,” ’ responded Aunt Sally, savagely. 
|. By this time her inquiring relations had reached 
the spot, and while Mr. Brownlow showered 
matches with a liberal hand among the assembled 
company, Janet endeayored to assist her aunt to 
Tise. 

* Meaw—aw !” 

“Tict me alone, Janet!” cried Aunt Sally. 
«Can't you see what you are doing ?” 

*©Oh !” exclaimed the family, in concert, as 
Mr. Brownlow at last succeeded in lighting the 
gas. ie ; 
The palms of Aunt Sally’s hands were firmly 
glued toa sheet of fly paper; the same could be 
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said of the tail of Othello, the great black cat. 
Whatever the verdict of the flies might be, Aunt 
Sally and Othello could surely testify that they 
had found this fly paper per fectly irresistible. The 
two sufferers remained quite still, while the aston! 
ished Brownlows, exhausted themselves in their 
expressions of sympathy and surprise. 

“But why don’t you take your hands off ? 
Why do you leave them sticking to that horrid 
paper ?" inquired Mrs. Brownlow. 

‘* Possibly for the same reason that Othello sces 
fit to leave his tail there,” replied Miss Brownlow. 
“We may prefer to keep what skin and hair a 
wise Creator has bestowed upon us. Don’t hurry 
yourselves in the least to help us out of this truly 
delightful aud dignified situation. We are en- 
joving it to the fall. Sophia!’ she called, sud- 
denly ; ‘‘where are you? Gone somewhere to 
laugh over the ridiculous appearance of your poor 
old aunt, I don't doubt.” Aunt Sally's voice 
broke a little, and there were tears of anger and 
mortification in her eyes. 

Sophia emerged from the dining room with a 
suspiciously red face, and producing a pair of 
scissors, separated the wretched victims bv scver- 
ing the bond of union. Aunt Sally then followed 
her niece to the kitchen, ace ompanied by the sym- 
pathetic Brownlow family. The alcohol bottle 
was again brought to the front. and Miss Brown- 
low soon started for her room, requesting the by- 
stunders never to mention cats, burglars or fly 
paper to her again. Jimmy met her as she was 
leaving the kitchen. 

* Oh, Aunt Sally!” he exclaimed, ‘I found 
these things on the stairs, and they've burned an 
awful hole in the new carpet: and, Sophia, papa 
wants you right away. There's a bad burn on 
his forehead.” 

Aunt Sally seized the luckless curling tongs 
from her nephew’s hand and fled. 

“Well, Othello, vou poor old eat,” said Sophia, 
“von will have to wait till morning. The aleo- 
hol is all gone, and I must go to your master; 
but I will make you a little more comfortable 
before I go.” 

Othello stood motionless while Sophia cut away 
as much of the paper as possible. Then she put 
him outdoors. He immediately repaired to the 
roof, upon which the windows of Mr. Brownlow’s 
sleeping room -opened, and seating himself just 
out of the range of bootjacks and other tough 
missiles, wailed loudly for the remainder of the 
night. 

Sophia wondered how Othello came to be in 
the house when she certainly put him outside 
before retiring ; but there was a very simple ex- 
planation for that. Nora, the cook, had been to 
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a ‘ wake” that evening, and had returned at about 
half-past eleven o’clock. When she opened the 
door Othello insinuated himself, unseen, into 
the kitchen. He made his way to the dining 
room, and having a mind to ‘‘ view the landscape 
over,” sprang upon the window seat, as was his 
eustom. For a few minutes he stood still, gently 
waving the tip of his tail back and forth, and 
gazed out upon the lawn, surveying such objects 
of interest as attracted his attention. Soon he 
sat down, laying his long black tail, in all its 
silky magnificence, across ‘*‘ Hodson’s Sticky Fly 
Paper.” 

The surprise and displeasure of this dignified 
znimal can hardly be imagined. Ile wandered 
up and down the stairs, in and out of the rooms, 
hoping to brush off the offending sppendage 
against something, and leave it behind him, 
never once dreaming that the family could mis- 
take their beloved Othello for a burglar. But, as 
we all know, his friends did not recognize his 
step. 

The breakfast which followed this eventful 
night was not a cheerful meal. Aunt Sally’s 
grim silence was enough to put a quietus on the 
most effervescent spirits. Mr. Brownlow ex- 
hibited a meekness quite at variance with his 
usual manner; probably because, he was thor- 
oughly conscious that he had not played the part 
of a truly chivalrous and courageous gentleman, 
and accordingly felt that it might be well not to 
make himself too conspicuous in his own home 
at present. But his soul was full of wrath, and 
as he walked slowly down to his office he deter- 
mined to go into the baker’s shop, and ease his 
mind by venting some of his pent-up ire on Mr. 
Hodson. He entered the bakery with great dig- 
nity, and advanced to meet Mr. Hodson; who 
came forward at once, rubbing his hands and 
beaming with good nature and cheerful as- 
surance. 

**Good morning, Mr. Brownlow. 
you've come to order more of my fly paper. 
it a success 7” - 

“Perhaps vou would say so,” replied Mr. 
Brownlow, in a suppressed tone of voice, de- 
termined to keep perfectly cool. ‘It has caught 
everything in our house except the flies.” 

«Well, now, I want to know !" ejaculated Mr. 
Hodson, looking quite crestfallen, and thrusting 
his hands into his pockets. 

Mr. Brownlow then proceeded to give a vivid 
description of all that had transpired since the 
introduction of the fly paper into his house. He 
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warmed exceedingly with his subject, concluding 
with divers criticisms on the proprietor of the 
shop and his new invention, that stirred Mr. 
Hodson’s soul to its very foundations. As Mr. 
Brownlow ceased speaking Mr. Hodson stepped 
back a few paces, and stood silently looking him 
over from head to foot. His face assumed the 
expression of one who feels himself to be both 
aggrieved and abused, 

“Well, Mr. Brownlow.” he drawled at last, in 
a deeply injured tone, “I never would a-thought 
you'd be so unreasonable. I didn’t expect it of 
you, sir; I didn’t indeed. Accordin’ to your 
own tellin’, you kep’ that paper so took up with 
other engagements that it didn’t have no kind of 
a chance to operate on them flies. And, Mr. 
Brownlow,” continued the baker, drawing near 
him, ‘‘did Lever guarantee that this here paper 
wouldn’t catch nothin’ but flies 7" 
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THERE come (Lucy Hooper writes) from Spain 
the most cheering accounts of the health of the 
child sovereign Alfonso XIII. He is growing 
fast, is once more strong and lively, and, in fact, 
gives no end of trouble to his mother and his gov- 
ernesses by his exuberant spirits and head-ove:- 
heels ways. 

A comical story is told concerning his behavior 
in church. ILe has been often reproved for laugh- 
ing and talking loudly during divine service, and 
has become quite exemplary in those respects. 
A few Sundays ago le accompanied his mother 
to the service at the chureh at Concha. The 
priest whose duty it was to preach the sermon was 
astalwart and energetic ecclesiastic, and he got 
excited by his own eloquence and banged the pul- 
pit cushions and shouted out his denunciations of 
the wicked in a very vehement style. At his first 
pause there came from the roval pew a little 
piping voice, remarking, shrilly: ‘* Look here, 
man; don’t you know it is very wrong to talk out 
lond in church ?” 

One day, during his convalescence after lis re- 
cent severe illness, he was served at his lunch 
with a dish of the breast of chicken eut into smill 
pieces. IIe at once began helping himself with- 
out the aid of either fork or spoon. 

“Sire,” said his attendant, gravely, “ kings 
never eat with their fingers.” 

«This king does,” responded his majesty, con- 
tinuing his meal. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED LITERARY WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


By Mrs. VAN 


AMERICAN literature is above all things efflo- 
rescent. It is a tangled vine, overgrafted, and 
sprouting in every direction with an infinite vari- 
ety of fruits, flowers and green leaves; so green, 
some of them, as to suggest the barren tig tree 
with “‘ nothing but leaves”; and yet so ripe and 


sweet are some of its fruits as to reverse all the ~ 


old legends, and make us often believe that we do 
actually gather grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles. 

How encouraging is romance, and how inspir- 
ing are even dreams 
which embroider life, 
or decorate it, as if 
with a rose in its but- 
tonhole; which is 
beautiful as the hopes 
of youth, and as fra- 
grant as the aroma 
which tempers the air 
from flowers. 

It was said of the 
daughter of Linnens, 
the botanist, that when 
looking steadfastly at 
the red lily she could 
see its spirit hovering 
above it like a red 
flame. That is the 
spiritual intelligence 
which discerns the na- 
ture of things; and 
may we not hope to 
enjoy some share of it 
in entering the maze 
of American litera- 
ture? Its exuberance 
must not baffle us, nor 
its green leaves conceal 
its ripening fruits. It has ‘‘ bells and pomegran- 
ates,” pansies, passion flowers and monthly roses, 
and now the fruit of all the earth’s history, the 
famous century plants of the nineteenth century. 


CATHARINE 


‘Bear a lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 


In the hour devoted here we can only gather a 
few palms from the graves of our departed sisters, 
and possibly a rose or two from the garlands so 
nobly worn by a few of our greatest contempora- 
ries who have honored our race and our country, 
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and whose eyes are closing with the present cent- 
ury. 
‘Lives of women great remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And remaining, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Do not watt till we are dead to find those 
tracks, as the path may be shorter so! Many 
weary hearts and bleeding feet are making prints 
to-day, to whom the kindly word, the kindling 
sympathy, the helping hand, may often be as life 
unto death, which some 
forlorn and shipwreck- 
ed sister, seeing, may 
take heart again. 

We begin with a 
typical American wom- 
an, the most original 
of her class. 

Catharine Sedgwick 
has been somewhat 
overshadowed by later 
writers, but she is 
among the immortals, 
and really did for New 
England what Irving 
did for New York, by 
enshrining all its 
legends, and _presery- 
ing its quaint pictures 
of the old Colony 
times, and of our Rey- 
olutionary history, in 
a way to make them 
precious forever. Her 
novels were really the 
originals of ‘Old 
Town Folks,” and the 
same quaint Yankee 
characters appear in them, from Deborah Lenox, 
the clear-headed, firm Yankee spinster, to Crazy 
Bet, who is said to have drawn tears from critics 
and publishers alike—which, next to drawing 
money, is the highest praise of a novel. In 1822 
she wrote ‘“‘The New England Tale,” and soon 
followed with ‘ Redwood,” ‘‘The Travelers,” 
“‘ Hope Leslie,” ‘‘ Clarence,” and in 1835, ‘ Lin- 
wood ; Or, Sixty Years in America,” which was 
her greatest work ; and twenty years later, ‘* Mar- 
ried or Single,” and “The Life of Joseph Cur- 
tis,” a New York philanthropist, who appeared 
to her a sort of John Halifax, Gentleman. 


SEDGWICE. 
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This memoir by Miss Sedgwick is his only mon- 
ument, though William Cullen Bryant compared 
his life favorably with that of George Peabody, 
as the more deserving of thé two. 

Mr. Bryant also wrote that Wesley Harper once 
told him that the reading of the proof sheets of 
Miss Sedgwick’s stories ‘‘so carried him away 
with emotion that he could not restrain himself 
from weeping profusely ;” and adds that it was 
“no easy feat fo draw tears from the eyes of that 
veteran proof reader.” This curious story is con- 
firmed by Rey. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, who wrote to 
Miss Sedgwick in 1849 as follows: ‘I have this 
moment risen from the reading at one sitting of 
‘The Boy of Mount Rhigi,’ and it is with wet eyes 
that I hasten to thank you for this charming 
work, as full of wisdom as of genius, of love as of 
truth, of piety as of pure and solid morality.” 
“TI feel it safer to have children, who may not 
always have a father’s care, when such books are 
waiting to throw their mantle of purity and pro- 
tection over them. Icannot doubt that von, at 
this moment, are one of the most efficient mis- 
sionaries of our Lord in His vipeyard below,” ete. 

That will do for Deborah Lenox, and all Stock- 
bridge is alive with her spirit to-day. 

Her most worthy successor is Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With her great sister, Catharine, who has 
gone before, and her great brother Ilenry, now 
also awaiting her on the other shpre. she presents 
a unique picture, as now serenely standing, with 
her seventy-seven years, between the double glo- 
ries of the life that is and the life that is to come. 
If immortality be all of future life. she has it 
now. She hears the angels calling her, and yet 
all human hearts so closely hedge ‘her round, she 
cannot go until the last loving cups of earthly 
fame be qnaffed. 

So fathered and so husbanded, so brothered 
and so sistered, and so adopted as a child and 
mother in every home, she is like Cato’s daugh- 
ter who was also the wife of Brutus, and there- 
fare could not but be great. 

When Lord Byron died fighting for liberty in 
Greece, her father said: ‘‘Oh, Iam so sorry By- 
ron is dead! What a harp he might have swept 
for Christ and liberty !” 

That was Harriet’s first inspiration for liberty, 
and at ten years of age she lay down all day ina 


strawberry field, as she says, looking up into the — 


sky and thinking about it. 

Two years later her composition on ‘* The Im- 
mortality of the Soul” was read by the master at 
a school exhibition at Litchfield, Conn. When 
her father, on the stage with the trustees, asked, 
in surprise, ‘‘Who wrote that composition ?” 
she heard the answer, ‘* Your daughter, sir ;” 
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and, seeing her father’s emotion, says, “ That 
was the proudest moment of my life.” 

Of such things character is made, and such fa- 
thers with such daughters can understand some. 
thing of her feelings when, thirty vears later, all 
the world asked, **Who wrote ‘Uncle Tojn’s 
Cabin’ ?” 

Was she not raised up providentially for that 
very purpose ? 

Was not all the world edurafed in the diamante 
ary lessons of liberty by laughing and crying to- 
gether over Topsy and Eva, UC nele Tom and old 
Legree ? 

Every printed language on earth contains that 
story, and the British Museum had to set apart a 
whole alcove to contain its forty-three separate 
editions in English, twelve in French, eleven in 
German, and so on through nineteen languages. 

It was published ten years before the war, and 
but for it, and the sew/imen? it roused in all the 
world, who can tell what might have been the 
result of that war, or whether slavery, intrenched 
as it was in our very Constitution by the sad and 
compromising necessities of our forefathers, might 
not have been even yet tolerated. and. perhaps, 
perpetuated and legally established forever ? Let 
us remember that even our independence was 
mainly gained, or rendered certain, by the senti- 
menf kindled in France which brought us her 
great alliance at Yorktown. 

As it is, the famous golden dracelef presented 
to Mrs. Stowe in England, in the form of a slave's 
fetter, should be the proudest heirloom of her 
family, as it contains Humanity’s most important 
dates. 

On one link is engraved the date of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; on another, the date of the 
abolition of slavery in England and all her colo- 
nies; on another, the date of President Lincoln's 
proclamation of freedom; and on the clasp, the 
date of the Constitutional Amendment prohibit- 
ing slavery forever in the United States. 

We need but aword for her other works. Many 
of them are great stories. ‘* Nina Gordon,” Our 
Charley,” ‘The Minister's Wooing,” ‘ Agnes of 
Sorrento,” ‘*The Pearl of Orr's Island,” “Old 
Town Folks,” ** Sam Lawson's Fireside Stories,” 
“Religions Poems,” ‘ Little Foxes,” “* My Wife 
and I,” “*We and Our Neighbors,” “Pink and 
White Tyranny,” * Poganue People,” ete. 

These show a busy life, and a wide range of 
thought and culture. 

Mrs. Stowe is described within a few weeks 
past, by Frances E. Willard, as still walking out 
alone in the streets and fields at Hartford, and 
usually walking five to seven miles daily. ‘* She 
is small in stature, and weighs less than one hun- 
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dred pounds. She said her /win daughters kept 
the house, and would not let her do a thing; 
which was as well, since they knew exactly how 
she wanted everything done. She showed us a 
eharming photograph of her grandson, saying he 
is so handsome that he is not vain, as he thinks 
it a quality belonging to all boys. I spoke of the 
future, and she recited a verse from one of her 
ewn poems: 
“+ Tt lies aronnd ns like a cloud, 
A world we do not see; 
Yet the swect closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be.”” 


We leave her with this verse from Julia Ward 
Howe : 
‘\Her Lreath is prayer, her lips are love, 
And worship of all lovely things ; 
Her children lave a gracious port, 
Her duughters show the blood of kings.” 


And who shall better follow our greatest lit- 
erary woman than our ‘greatest scientist, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, Maria Mitchell ? 

She is but seven vears younger than Mrs. Stowe, 
and was born in the same New England air, at 
Nantucket, in 1818. 

When the generous King of Denmark founded 
his great observatory, in 1831, and offered his 
prize of twenty golden ducats to the first discov- 
erer of a telescopic comet. he little thought that 
an unknown American g//7, then but thirteen 
years of age, would be the first claimant. Yet so 
it was. No claimant appeared for sixteen years, 
till October, 1847, when Maria Mitchell, then 
twenty-nine, wrote by her father to Professor 
Bond. Director of the Observatory at Cambridge, 
Mass.. that she had discovered a comet (which 
since bears her name). ‘‘nearly vertical above 
Polaris about five degrees.” 

Professor Bond turned his more powerful in- 
strument upon the point, and soon verified the 
fact: and all the world rang with applause, that 
this unknown girl, on an almost barren island, 
with a small household instrument, and without 
knowing that any prize was offered, had really 
distanced all the royal observatories and the most 
powerful telescopes in the world, and had actually 
won and received the Kings’ golden dueats. 

Years afterward, upon being complimented on 
this great achievement, she replied : ** Vo ; ifany 
credit is due to me, it is for the mathematical sue- 
cess of caleuluting and working out its orbit ; 
that was really difficult, and took a long time to 
accomplish.” 

Ah! that, indeed, was a problem for a girl, 
and one which only the greatest mathematicians 
of the world had ever before achieved. 
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She has since discovered seven other comets, 
often by her vigilance being in advance of other 
watchers only a few hours or days, and has ealeu- 
lated their orbits and mapped out their tracks in 
the infinite spaces of the pathless heavens, so that 
their exact location can be known at any moment 
for thousands of years to come. 

Is there any nobler achievement of the human 
mind than that? It partakes of immortality, 
for her thoughts will live forever in those re- 
corded figures. 

She learned the art from her gifted father, who 
had never been in college, but who. received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Harvard College 
and from Brown University for his self-acquired 
knowledge. 

Ile taught her vvrigation when a child, so that 
she eould actually sail a ship, if need be. any- 
where. She writes of this: ‘It was. in the first 
place, my natural love of mathematies, seconded 
by my sympathy with my father’s love for astro- 
nomical observations. The spirit of the place 
also had much to do with it. In Nantucket peo- 
ple yeneral/y are in the habit of watehing the 
heavens, and a serfan/ will be found in almost 
every house. The men were mostly engaged in 
sea tratlie of some sort, and * When my ship comes 
in’ was not a symbolical expression.” 

Ifer career is well known, and how for tiventy 
yerrs she lived there in poverty and obscurity, 


acting us librarian of a little village library for 


two dollars a week, which position gave her so 

little to do that she had ample time to study 

and experiment with her father’s telescope. 
Nothing was further from her thought and 


disposition than to be ever a professor in a great 


college: and when unexpectedly called to that 
honor she felt wholly unworthy of it, as her 
general education had been limited : but, again 
with her gifted father’s aid. she advanced to that 
position at Vassar, and held it for seventeen 
years with such distinguished honor as the whole 
world is now familiar with. 

Her writings are limited to scientific articles in 
Silliman'’s Journal, Hours at Home. and the 
American Journal of Arts and Sefences, from 
which have been reprinted in book form her 
« Notes on the Satellites of Saturn and Jupiter.” 

Her fame, of course, took her repeatedly to 
Europe, where she was grandly received by all 
the savanés; and in Florence, in 1857, she met 
often the famous Mary Summerville, who was 
probably the only woman then on earth who was 
her equal in mathematics and astronomy. 

She wrote to her father of this visit as follows, 
in her quaint Quaker dialect: “I paid a last 
visit to Mrs. Summerville, and fold her of thy 
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having sent her thy article on comets’ tails, and 
she asked me, if it was possible, to send her another 
copy of it. She also desired me to send her a 
photographed star. She had never heard of its 
being done, and saw at once the importance of it. 
She gave me two books and six autographs, and 
said, with her strong Scotch accent: ‘Ve have 
done yesel great credit,’ etc.” 

She also visited the Ierschels, Arago, Enke, 
Leverrier and Humboldt, and describes the latter 
as follows: ‘‘He was a smaller, trigger-looking 
man than I had expected. He took a chair near 
me and began to talk. He talked every minute, 
as fast as he could speak, on all manner of sub- 
jects and all varieties of people. He talked in- 
cessantly, but with no incoherence. He knew 
more of America than I did, for he said we had 
retrograded morally since he was in America; 
that we had strong men in the time of Jefferson, 
etc.; and he told me where all the prominent 
officers had gone to when they scattered at the 
time of the Albany Observatory quarrel.” 

Of her later writings we need say but a word. 
In 1869 she went to Burlington, Ia., with a party 
from Vassar, as that was the central point from 
which to observe the total eclipse of the sun, 
which occurred on August 7th. She describes it 
as follows in Hours at Home: ‘‘In preparing for 
an observation of time the astronomer ascertains 
to a tenth of a second the condition of his chro- 
nometer. He notes exactly the second and part 
of asecond when the expected event should arrive, 
and then places himself at the telescope, with the 
eye upon the point to be watched, while an as- 
sistant counts aloud the half-second beats of the 
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chronometer. At length all was ready. The ob- 
servers were at the telescopes, and the regular 
count of the half seconds began; there were 
some seconds of breathless suspense, and then 
the inky blackness appeared on the burning limb 
of the sun. All honor to my assistant, whose 
uniform count, on and on with unwavering voice, 
steadied my nerves. As the moon moved on, the 
crescent soon became a narrower and narrower 
curve of light, and as it appeared to break up 
into brilliant lines and points, we knew that the 
total phase was only a few seconds off. The Mis- 
sissippi assumed a leaden hue. <A sickly green 
spread over the landscape. The stars appeared, 
the neighboring cattle began to low, the birds 
uttered a painful cry, fireflies twinkled in the 
foliage, and when the last ray of light was ex- 
tinguished a wave of sound came up from the 
village below, from the mingling of the subdued 
voices of the multitude of people. Instantly the 
corona burst forth—a glory indeed—and encircled 
the sun with a soft light, which sent off streamers 
for millions of miles into space.” 

That corona is the fitting halo which now en- 
circles her brow like an aureole, in her retirement 
at Lynn, where, past seventy years of age, she 
awaits the great transfiguration. 

But two years older than Maria Mitchell, and 
the noblest Roman of them all, is our greatest 
legal champion of woman’s rights in every field 
and forum, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

She is so fully of us, and so thoroughly human, 
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and with us in every walk of life, that she is as 
yet above all praise, and no eulogy can equal her 
inerits or make her better known. 

Any human being who can read the realistic 
sketch of Mrs. Stanton written by Mrs. Laura 
Curtis Bullard, in the ‘‘ Famous Women” Series, 
without being eternally in love with both those 
noble women, must be wanting in human attri- 
butes, and, like the man who hath no music in 
his soul, be only fit for treason, stratagem and 
spoils. 

Suffice it here to say that she began at nine 
years of age by cutting out with scissors all the 
bad laws from her father’s law books; and though 
the old judge caught her at it in time to save the 
bindings and part of the Constitution, vet in that 
work she still believes in scissors to the last. 

It is actually true to-day that nearly all the bad 
laws of many States affecting women and their 
rights, and preventing them from holding prop- 
erty the same when married as if single, have 
been legally cut out of the statute books, and 
mostly by the influence of her hand and voice 
and pen. 

No other fifty years of the world’s history 
shows so great a legal reform. The common law 
of England, which had been for centuries proudly 
called ‘‘ the perfection of reason,” has been shown 
to be in many things the very perfection cf non- 
sense. 

It has been turned fopsy-turvy, as if Topsy 
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herself had driven through it with her great 
maxim, “ [never was brought up—I jes’ growed.” 
Mrs. Stanton has ‘‘jes’ growed,” but the world 
has grown with her, and man and wife are no 
longer one, but with her five sons and two daugh- 
ters, they are in her case at least nine. 

The details of this great reform are familiar, 
and we only notice that her bridal trip to Lon- 
don, in 1840, was the beginning of her emanci- 
pation. 

She there met Lucretia Mott, a cousin of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who seems to have had all his 
wisdom ; and they were so interested in each 
other that on a visit to the British Museum they 
sat all day on the steps talking, and forgot even 
to enter the museum. When asked what inter- 
ested her most in London, she answered, Lucre- 
tia Mott. Such facts tell great stories, and all 
their after lives proved them true. Her declara- 
tion of principles at her first great convention in 
Seneca Falls, in June, 1848, is closely modeled 
on Thomas Jefferson’s great Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, and the independence of 
woman in America began in that hour. And she 
writes of Susan B. Anthony, her first and great- 
est convert then and there made: ‘‘ Never forget 
that if I have done anything for the women of 
my country, 7 7s not [—it is Susan and I.” 

Even England has already adopted many of 
her legal reforms for women, and her son Theo- 
dore’s great work, recently published in France, 
called ‘* The Status of Women in Europe,” is but 
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the natural echo of her ideas, and promises well 
to send the great reform to all the world. 

She has that rare quality in woman, logic com- 
bined with eloquence, and no man/y intellect has 
ever yet silenced her in debate. 

When Horace Greeley once tried it by descend- 
ing to the fallacy of the argument ad feminain, 
he met a square logical Auockdown as follows: 
He said to her, near the close of the war, ‘* Mad- 
am, the bullet and the ballot go together. If you 
want to vote, are you ready to fight ?” * Cer- 
tainly, sir,” she replied ; ‘‘just as you did, by 
sending a substitute.” 

She also has the philosophy of great minds, to 
“accept the inevitable without repining.” 

Lucretia Mott is gone, a glorious presence, leay- 
ing but few written words—but 


“The lingering charm of a dream that has jle?, 
The rose’s breath when the rose is dead, 
The echo that lives when the tune is done, 
The sunset glories that follow the sun.” 


She and Mrs. Stanton freed the white slave 
Women, us surely as Mrs. Stowe freed the black 
ones; and it only remains for Literature now to 
free Education, and protect it forever from re- 
ligious domination from any sect or party, and 
the ¢hree greatest achievements of American 
liberty, or of the world’s history, will then have 
been realized and accomplished ! 

Of about the same age as Mrs. Stanton, her 
latest and greatest convert, vet remains with us 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Though now the presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, she is but a new reernit in 
its ranks, and knew but little of its early struggles. 

She was born to wealth and station in New York, 
and early married to a distinguished philanthro- 
pist in Boston, with whom she traveled extensively 
abroad ; her life passing in such pleasant circles 
that she had but little occasion to look outside of 
them till she was nearly fifty years of age. 

[ler transfiguration came with the great war of 
liberty against slavery, and her first public speech 
was nade toa regiment of one thousand Massa- 
chusetts soldiers standing in line of battle in front 
of Washington in 1861. 

Blood had actually been shed, the first blows 
had been struck, and the soul of the nation was 
in arms. Then, like Miriam of old, she ‘ took 
a timbrel in her hand, and all the women went 
out with her,” and joined her lofty chorus in the 
great song of battle. 

Our language has noble songs, The occasions 
have been great and frequent which called for 
minstrelsy and noble sentiment; but no single 
verse in any language has ever equaled in beauty 
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aud force of sentiment the closing verse of her 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic”: 


“T have read a fiery gospel 
Within burnished rows of steel: 
As ye deal with My contemners, 
So with yout My grace shall deal. 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him, 
Be jubilant my feet! 
Our God is marching on! 
In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom 
That transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on!” 

She has written other poems, before and after 
that; two volumes in 1854 and 1855; ‘* Passion 
Flowers,” ‘* Words for the Hour” and * Later 
Lyrics” in 1866; but among them all, her fame 
most surely rests on that inspiration of the hour, 
when she saw MeClellan’s great ariny of more 
than 100,000 men pass in review, with flashing 
arms and waving banners, in the perfect panoply 
of battle. 

Her ambition has been J/ferary rather than 
polemic, and she prettily expresses this us follows 
in one of the ** Later Lyrics” 


“Now as vtiiwst grace it steads me, 
Add but this thereto, I said: 

On the Matron’s timeworn mantle 

Let the poet's wreath be laid.” 


ler books of travel are most charming. ‘* From 
the Oak to the Olive.” and **A Trip to Cuba,” 
are only equaled by IL, I. in her ** Bits of Travel, 
at Tome and Abroad.” 

Yet she is at home in theology and plilesophy, 
and the so-called ** Brain Club,” and * The 
Woman's Club” in Boston, of which she is presi- 
dent, have known her noblest work. She has 
written for those clubs great lectures on ‘* The 
Ideal Chureh,” **The Ideal State,” ** The Name 
and Existence of God,” ‘* Ethics.” ‘* Liberty,” 
“Fraternity,” “Doubt and Belief,” “ Proteus,” 
«The Duality of Character,” * Polarity,” “ Lim- 
itation,” *‘ Ideal Causation,” ete., in which she 
has taken rank with the best thinkers of her 
time. She has also written plays, ‘The World’s 
Own,” ‘Parlor Macbeth” and ‘ Mrs. Some- 
Pumpkins at Court ”—the first of which was 
played at Wallack’s in 1855. 

Her early poem on Woman gives her picture 
thus : 

‘A vestal priestess proudly pure, 
With soul all dauntless to endure— 


A life that ever onward goes, 
Yet in itself has deep repose.” 
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Only Grace Greenwood seems to be her peer in “They tremble on the Alpine height, 
theze poetic ideals, and to her also the early vision The fissured rock they press, 
comes home as she still sweetly sings : The desert wild, with heat and sand, 

. Shares, too, their blessedness ; 
Anil wheresve’er the weary heart 

Turns in ils dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks 


**I pause and linger by the way, 
With fainting heart and slumbering powers, 
And still the grand, immortal height 


Which I would climb before me towers; . luviting it to piayer.” 
And still far up its rugged steep 
The poet laurel mocks my eyes, And where is finer poetry than this: 


While sweetly on its summit wave 


The fadeless flowers of paradise : ““EROS AND ANTEROS. 


With folded arms and drooping head “Tis said sweet Psyche gazed one night 
I stand; my heart's best goal unwon, Ona Cupid's sleeping face— 
My soul’s high purpose anattained ; Gazed in her fondness on the wight 
But life—but life goes hurrying on.” In his anstndied grace; 
But he, bewildered by the glare 
Ah, is not that the common experience of life Of light at such a time, 


Fled from the side of Psyche there 


g ? Who is ¢ tely happy, and 
for all of us Who is conipls ey PPY: As from a thing of crime. 


what would that happiness be which has no ideals 


unattained ? “Ah. weak the fable, false the ground— 
The contest is more than the prize, and is itself Sscet Psyche veiled her face, 
a prize. The duty of the hour is always hére. Well knowing Love, if ever found, 


Will never leave his place. 


Of living authors I have mainly spoken—of Siafolind an ely aad Woany ania: 

those great souls who are standing with the gates She had mistook another; 

ajar on the threshold of another life. It was Love's semblance she had known— 
The younger fame of literary women of Amer- Not Eros, but his brother.” 


ica is daily speaking for itself in all languages ; 
it neetts no eulogy, aud volumes could not express 
its unprecedented glory. 

Another of the departing ones, another daugh- 
ter of the Puritans, is Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 


Can we close better than with her sonnet pub- 
lished only a month ago, apparently alluding to. 
the sorrows of her later life with the greatest. 
courage ? It is called ‘* Tempest Tossed.” 


S:nith. * T saw a fair white Jird with bleeding wing— 
Mrs. Oakes is a descendant of Thomas Prince, Her bosom lay aslant the driving rack— 

one of the early governors of Plymouth Colony, Beating au upward way: anon would ring 

and the widow of Seba Smith. the celebrated A burst of song borne by the tempest Jack. 


T could have wept to see her snowy breast 
Fiecked with the purple of her wounded heart, 
Save that my soul a kindred joy confessed 


Major Jack Downing, who in 1835, as the orig- 
inal of Hosea Bigelow, wrote his world-famous 


letters, in Yankee dialect, from Maine, to Andrew To see the bird guailed not beneath the smart, 
Jackson. But vniard held her way with upirard eye; 
At nearly eighty years of age she is still writing Though gathering clouds embraced her quivering 
7 Shy form, 


poems as bright and cheery as ever saw the light. a iehGeaeaehaes 

Th id ls mest es And hurtling arrows ronnd her threatening fly, 
Chere was no brighter fame than hers v hen, for ty Sill landeard came her ving, all through the mighty 
years ago, she wrote *‘ The Sinless Child,” and storm.” 

many other bright poems. It is full of pretty 


é Z : Emma Lazarus is gone: but her last poem 
wictures like this: § poem, 


* To Carmen Sylva,” is a flame of love: 


‘* FLOWERS. 
**Each tiny leaf becomes a scroll ** For I would frame a song to-day, 

Inscribed with holy truth, Winged like a bird to cleave its way 

A lesson that around the heart O’er land and sea that spread between, 
Should keep the dew of youth ; To where a Queen 

Bright missals from angelic throngs Sits with a triple coronet— 
In every byway left— Genius and Sorrow both have set 

How were the earth of glory shorn Their diadems above the gold— 


Were it of flowers bereft! A Queen threefold.” 


“ PORTIA, WIFE OF BRUTUS.”— FROM THE PICTURE BY L. ALMA-TADEMA. 


‘““Ts Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humors 
Of the dank morning ??—Julius Casar, Act II., Scene 1. 
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By Scorr CAMPBELL. 


Cuaprer VII. 


BRAMLEY CRroFtT came from his reception room 
into the hall to meet Dr. Grantley and the con- 
stable when they entered. As the surgeon crossed 
the threshold and his eyes fell upon the many 
reminders of past pleasurable visits, the scene of 
the birthplace of his fondest hopes—as he saw ap- 
proaching the portly form of the man by whom 
those hopes had been 
crushed, and to whose 
arrogance he mediate- 
ly attributed his dis- 
tressing position—a 
feeling of indignant 
resentment seized ... 
him—an inordinate 
desire to-arraign the 
man before his own 
conscience with the 
overwhelming charge 
of his injustice. But 
the thought of that 
face at the window 
restrained him; the 
sense of his own pride 
and _ independence 
sent the blood to his 
cheeks, and _ intensi- 
fied the resolution 
within him. 

There was an ob- 
servable abatement of 
pomposity in the man- 
ner of the magnate as 
he advanced toward 
the young surgeon, 
whose feelings he 
could at least par- 
tially appreciate, and 
whose _ unobtrusive 
dignity he had never 
been able to other than esteem. Advancing 
quickly, he extended his hand, saying, in a half- 
apologetic way, as he did so: 

‘Good morning, Dr. Grantley. I might truly 
wish this call of a different nature than that of 
sorrowful necessity. I trust you may feel, as I 
do, that it is a time to banish all unkindly feel- 
ing.” 

Had not the tone and manner of the speaker 
been so sincerely reconciliatory Edward Grantley 
might have declined the proffered hand; as it 
was, he accepted it coolly, and replied: 

Yol. XXXII., No. 1—4. 


“‘T am not one to neglect my professional re- 
sponsibilities, nor what I regard my duty as a 
man. Iam sorry myself, and shocked by what I 
have heard.” 

Bramley Croft subdued his momentary offense 
at the cool manner of the speaker, and led the 
way to the room whence he had come. 


‘(“ THEN I SHALL PROVE YOURS,’ SHE SAID, FONDLY SLIPPING HER ARM ABOUT HIS 
NECK, AND SITTING ON THE ARM OF HIS CHAIR.” 


«* You can make your examination privately, if 
you desire,” he said. 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied the surgeon. “If 
required, an autopsy will be made later.” 

“‘ Very well; the body has been laid in the 
room across the hall.” Then he added, as the 
surgeon turned to go: “I wish to see you, doc- 
tor, for a few moments, before you leave—if you 
don’t object.” 

“7 will inform you before my departure,” said 
the physician, gravely; and joéning Wagstaff, 
who was waiting impatiently at the door, the two 
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men crossed the hall and disappeared into the 
adjoining room. 

Bramley Croft gazed after the heroic form of 
the surgeon, and remarked to himself, pressing 
a bell call affixed to the wall: 

‘¢T do not wonder she admires him—he’s a liv- 
ing Apollo. It is not often I am so convinced as 
now that I am in the wrong. Pride! He is 
prouder to-day than I am—and more justly. We 
will see about this after poor Kendrick is laid 
away. Thank God! I have the satisfaction of 
knowing my mind to have been changed before 
I learned of this unfortunate affair.” 

A maid entered in response to his call, and he 
asked, mildly: ‘“‘ Has your mistress risen ?” Re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, he bade the girl 
«Request her to receive me in her chamber ;” 
and the girl went, wondering what new freak had 
possessed the master. 

Surely Bramley Croft had undergone a meta- 
morphosis of feeling since he looked that morning 
on the cold, dead face of his friend. Perhaps 
that sudden death had awakened the better part 
of his nature ; perhaps the chill of that invisible 
shadow—the closing of the universal portal, at a 
nearness that it seemed he might have almost felt 
its closing jar—had turned his thoughts from the 
dross and tinsel to the pure and genuine wealth 
within the possibility of this earthly existence. 

He strode to and fro the rich apartment, his 
hands thrust behind him, his brow knitted in 
thought. A dead flower and a few withered 
leaves—reminders of the last night’s gaudery— 
lay upon the noiseless carpet; his bended gaze 
fell upon them, and a flitting expression of dis- 
taste crossed his face. With a bitter little laugh 
he kicked the flower into a corner. 

‘“‘What did it all amount to?” the magnate 
muttered. 

And his mind went sweeping back over years 
to the distressful hour when he had placed a rose 
in the chilled hand of her who had seemed to 
have been his life. The maid came with his 
daughter’s answer, and he turned to go; then 
paused to gaze at a canvas which hung on the 
wall—his dead wife’s portrait ; and the tender 
eyes seemed to have suddenly claimed his own, 
to rest upon him with a soft benignity long since 
unnoted there; but he did not realize that the 
change was a subjective one. 

When he entered his daughter’s chamber he 
found her lying upon a sofa. Her face was pale, 
and her white hands trembled perceptibly. He 
motioned her not to rise, and, placing a chair by 
her side, bent over and kissed her. The tender- 
ness was so unexpected, so unlike him, that the 
poor girl, unnerved by her severe mental strain, 
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and physically exhausted, gave way to unre- 
strained weeping. 

Bramley Croft waited a few moments, then 
took her hand in his own. 

“‘Try and contain yourself,” he said, gently; 
and, despite himself, his voice quavered a little. 
“You are shocked, as we all are. You are very 
pale—are you ill ?” 

‘*No, no—not ill, dear father,” she answered, 
in little more than a whisper, and pressed back 
the hair from her brow; ‘‘I am well. I—I slept 
badly, if at all. Is there nothing you can tell me 
of this terrible affair ?” 

“‘Nothing at present, Ada; we will speak of 
that by and by, after the excitement is over. I 
have come to you to talk of another matter.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, half afraid. 
Was he about to accuse him? 

“« Ada, we had words, last evening—harsh words, 
as I recall them, spoken in the heat of—let me 
not say passion, for that emotion should not exist 
under our relationship; rather, in the heat of 
argument, let me say. Ada, you and I are all in 
all, so to speak, to each other; though I grant 
you that, in the past, my paternal love has not 
been as warmly bestowed in those affectionate 
attentions which——” 

“‘Dear, dear father, you have been 

He held up his finger at her in a kind of half 
rebuke. 

“‘Let me finish what I have come to say, my 
child, without interruption. I have not been at 
ease, Ada, since I began last night to really feel 
the seriousness of our disagreement; and I had 
determined, before retiring, to come to you at the 
earliest convenient moment, and ease your mind 
—and my own. Nay, do not rise; hear me with- 
out emotion, for there is but little more. Iam 
frequently, no doubt, too positive, and, perhaps, 
biased, in my opinions; very likely I fail to see 
things from what is really their most important 
standpoint ; I think now that I so failed in the 
matter of which we were last night speaking. It 
may, after this divine interposition of my ex- 
pressed command, seem to you a late hour in 
which to confess it ; but I thought deeply of the 
matter during the night; I thought of what I 
know your poor mother would have counseled ” 
—and here Bramley Croft’s voice was painfully 
choked in its utterance; “I took into deeper 
consideration your own desires and your happi- 
ness ; and, my dear Ada, I know you will believe 
me when I say that I then came to the conclusion 
that I was in the wrong.” 

It had not been an easy confession for him to 
make ; their intercourse had never before been of 
this nature, and, despite his almost heroic calm- 
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ness, he had been deeply moved. She could only 
press her fevered lips to his hand, bathed in her 
hot tears, and murmur: 

** My dear, dear father 

They remained for a moment in silence ; then 
he continued, more easily : 

**And now let us think of it as a temporary 
blindness on my part, Ada; or, better still, let us 
not think of it at all—let us forget it.” 

«« Yes, yes, dear father.” 

**So be it; and by and by we will see what is 
proper for your good and happiness. There ”— 
and he kissed her again —‘‘I am easier now ; and 
I think we are established in each other’s affec- 
tion better than ever before.” 

**T know so, father,” she replied, with a great 
sob, which she vainly strove to suppress. 

“‘Then, dear, recover your composure, and I 
will go down to get Dr. Grantley’s report. A ter- 
rible thing, this! By the way, you are looking 
so badly, I think I had better ask him to see you 
—professionally, of course.” 

«Dr. Grantley !” she gasped, with a little hys- 
terical laugh. 

“‘ Yes, yes, Dr. Grantley ; he is not a man to 
overstep the bounds of his professional privilege. 
Perhaps ’— and, as he rose, he laid his hand 
upon her brow, and their lips met in such a kiss 
as had not passed between them in many, many 
years —‘‘ perhaps I should not object if he did— 
always in a judicious manner, you know.” 

And Bramley Croft laughed a significant little 
laugh, and hurried from the chamber and down 
the stairs, with a step remarkably light for one of 
his weight and dignity. It was the calloused busi- 
ness man, carried back for the while to the spring- 
time of his own youthful love. 

* But Ada Croft buried her face in the pillow, 
and cried aloud in her anguish : 

“‘O my Father ! my Father in heaven! it has 
come too late—it has come too late !” 

When Mr. Croft descended the stairs he found 
Dr. Grantley and Jacob Wagstaff in the hall. The 
surgeon had completed his preliminary examina- 
tion. His face was pale—almost as pale as the 
face of the lifeless man in the adjoining room, 
and almost as impressive in its vivid calmness. 
Had the occasion been of less gravity his ap- 
pearance must inevitably have been noticed ; but 
whatever agony he may have experienced during 
the making of that examination, whatever horror 
must have chilled the very life within him, Dr. 
Grantley had not exhibited the slightest agita- 
tion, but had performed his duty as a medical ex- 
aminer, with no betrayal of emotion. 

“There can hardly be a doubt,” he said, in 
reply to a question by Bramley Croft, ‘‘as to the 
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cause of Mr. Kendrick’s death. It resulted from 
a blow, it would seem, with some weapon upon 
the neck, which appears to have severed the ver- 
tebre, and probably caused instant death. If” 
there be any mediate, organic cause attributing 
to it, it will be discovered by an autopsy, which 
I will make this afternoon. You will deliver the 
body to an undertaker ?” 

“Yes; it can remain with him antl the day of 
the faneral, the preparations for which I will at- 
tend to, since he has no relatives. He was a man 
of peculiar domestic habits. Should you receive 
any inquiries, he will be buried from the First 
Church, which he attended regularly. Wagstaff, 
you notify Mr. Clay to remove the body to his 
rooms this morning, will you ?—and I think you 
had better do so at once.” 

“Also the coroner,” suggested the doctor ; “and 
he had better come here before its removal.” 

Mr. Wagstaff, having, he said, another very 
important matter to look after, consented with 
ill grace, and hurried from the house. 

«Dr. Grantley,” said Bramley Croft, when they 
were alone, ‘‘ you were summoned very early this 
morning ; doubtless you have eaten nothing ; will 
you remain to breakfast ?” 

“‘T thank you; no,” replied the surgeon, some- 
what hanghtily ; “T left word that I should re- 
turn.’ 

“*Not even a cup of coffee ! ee 

“‘T think not.” 

‘Better let me persuade you,” persisted the 
magnate, with some unction, untainted, though, 
by anything like servility or condescension ; but 
Dr. Grantley turned to the table on which he had 
placed his hat. 

‘I think I will return at once,” he said, 
quietly. 

Bramley Croft smiled inwardly, and said, with 
unmoved courtesy : 

““My daughter is very much shocked, and, I 
think, unnerved, by what has occurred. I wish 
you would do me the favor to see her before you 
go, and, if necessary, prescribe for her.” 

“‘T should be unworthy my calling if I declined 
to do so,” replied the surgeon, looking the mag- 
nate in the eye with something like a haughty 
rebuke; but at the same time asking himself, 
what in the world Bramley Croft was driving at. 
“‘T am at your service,” he added, gravely. 

Mr. Croft made no reply, but led the way to 
his daughter’s chamber. The curtains had been 
drawn, and she was seated in an armchair, a little 
back from the window. A flood of color mantled 
her cheeks, as the surgeon replied with some con- 
straint to her greeting, and accepted her prof- 
fered hand. 
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‘‘T will return in a moment,” said Bramley 
Croft ; and he left the room, as if suddenly struck 
by an idea that he was instantly needed else- 
where. 

Dr. Grantley shuddered when the door closed ; 
a feeling of guilt overwhelmed him in the pres- 
ence of that single witness of his crime. For the 
first time in his life he had dreaded to meet her 
alone. But she seized him by the hands, and 
cried, in an impetuous whisper : 

“‘Ned! what is there to tell ? Speak quickly !” 

“‘Nothing—nothing,” he stammered, brokenly. 
“You know it all. Are you ill ?” 

The voice of the tortured man trembled pit- 
cously ; his lip quivered, as does that of a child 
nearly overcome. So agonized was his look that 
she forgot all but her boundless pity and sympa- 
thy; tears sprang to her eyes, and she pressed 
his hand to her lips, crying aloud : 

“Oh, Ned! Ned! Poor Ned !” 

He shuddered again, as in some anguish of 
thought, and drew away his hand. 

“‘ He told me you were ill.” 

““No—no, Ned ; only heart-ill !” 

“Tam glad of that,” he murmured, absently ; 
then, sceing in her pitiful, appealing face the 
grievous effect of his conduct, he added, quickly : 
“Forgive me! I am very much disturbed at this 
moment.” 

His vague, distracted manner—for now that no 
self-control was required he was fain to relapse 
into gloomy thought—roused again the dormant 
cnergy in the woman. She drew him into a chair 
by her side, and said, with some little severity : 

“Ned! listen tome! Are you acting like this 
before others ?” 

“No, no!” he replied, shaking off the feeling 
upon him. ‘‘Pardon me; I was thinking of 
something—something I will tell you later. I 
am all right now. Your father may return at 
any moment—let me feel your pulse.” 

“‘My pulse is all right!” she cried, with a de- 
spairing little ory; ‘‘your own troubles me the 
more. Ifere!”—she glanced toward the door, 
then drew a folded paper from her bosom and 
thrust it in his hand—‘‘take this and read it 
when you get home. I have written it since you 
arrived ; it will explain itself. I would have 
slipped it into your hand, had he not left us 
alone. Now tell me one thing—are you in dan- 
ger ?” 

“JT think not in the least,” he replied, putting 
the paper into his pocket. 

** And you have decided what to do ?” 

“©Yes; I have decided,” he answered, firmly ; 
‘*T shall maintain silence for the present ; some 
day I will show you why.” 
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“*] don’t care why !” she cried, impulsively ; 
*‘T only feared it would not be so. Promise ine 
you will not change your mind without consult- 
ing me; Ned, promise me that.” 

“Yes, if it comfort you, I promise that,” he 
replied, smiling, faintly, at her eager solicitude. 

“You don’t know what courage that smile 
gives me,” she said, more gently ; for their con- 
versation had been carried on—at least, on her 
part—in vehement whispers. ‘After it is all 
over, Ned, we will consider it calmly together. 
Ned ! has my father spoken to you ?” 

“About what ?” he asked, looking at her in- 
quiringly. 

«‘ About—about—us,” she answered, blushing 
scarlet. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

Bramley Croft’s step was heard approaching 
the door; she bent toward the surgeon and said, 
quickly : 

“T’ll tell you all when we meet again; but he 
will oppose our marriage no longer.” 

The faint color which rose to Dr. Grantley’s 
face faded to a pallor more deathly, if possible, 
than before. He had no time to reply to her 
words, for the door: opened, and her father en- 
tered. The surgeon prescribed a mild hypnotic, 
to be taken before retiring ; and, rising at once 
from his chair, bade his patient good morning. 

“‘HWe did not kiss me once,” she thought to 
herself, a little grieved, when alone; ‘‘ but, poor 
Ned! he is so overwhelmed, I presume he for- 
got.” 

He had not forgotten. The something of 
which he had thought was of her; a heart-sick- 
ening impression that his duty compelled him to 
abstain from admitting her to a nearer relation- 
ship than already existed ; the abhorrent thought 
that her love ought not to be for bestowal on him 
—crime-cursed in the eyes of man. 

' At the outer door Bramley Croft said, frankly, 
though, evidently, in a little embarrassment : 

«‘Dr. Grantley, when I realize myself to be in 
the wrong I am always eager to admit it; and, 
though it may seem a strange moment for me to 
take to confess it, I freely admit that I think I 
have erred in my estimate and treatment of you 
in the past, and I ask your pardon. And, more 
than that, I shall be pleased if you shall find the 
renewal of your former relations with me and my 
family agreeable.” 

Edward Grantley extended his hand and said, 
with much emotion : 

“Tam in no state of mind to express myself 
properly ; some time I will do so. I thank you, 
and bid you good morning.” And dazed, con- 
fused, choking with a feeling that he would like 
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to weep as children weep, Dr. Grantley hurried 
from the house and turned his steps homeward. 

After a forced breakfast, and seated alone in 
his office, he reviewed calmly the rapid events of 
the past eight hours. Thinking of the sudden 
change in Bramley Croft, which he could in no 
way account for, brought to his mind the note 
which Ada Croft had given him; and, taking it 
from his pocket, he read the following character- 
istic effusion : 

‘* My Same, Same Nep: I can write only a line, for you 
may come at any moment. Let my constant love infuse 
you with courage; maintain your present silence until we 
can meet, My father’s opposition to our marriage is a 
thing of the past, and I will be forever your encouraging, 
comforting, eternally devoted WIFE.” 


He read, and reread, the hurried, passionate 
scribble, the words of which seemed to burn his 
wearied eyes; then, bending forward, he thrust 
the paper in among the glowing coals, and 
watched its destruction until the charred, feath- 
ery flakes were wafted by the draught into the 
outer air. 

“‘She would give me courage and hope by her 
love,” he sighed, wearily. ‘*God bless her! her 
life, as well as mine, shall not be tainted by this 
crime. So vanish all my former hopes!” as the 
last charred remnant of her loyal missive was 
wafted from his sight. 

He shielded his eyes from the fire with his 
hand, and, thoroughly exhausted, dropped almost 
instantly into a profound slumber. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


In these times of erudition, when the prolific 
columns of the daily press feed the various crav- 
ings of the human mind from a scale of matter 
extending from the ripening and harvest-time 
warmth of intellectual dissertation down, through 
interminable gradations, to the mental freezing- 
point accounts of sensuality and crime ; when the 
former is modestly retired upon an inner page, 
and the morbid love of the latter is glutted, it 
would seem, to satiety, it appears a wasteful ex- 
penditure and unworthy motive to court favor by 
the depiction of dismal and hideous scenes—a 
portrayal, moreover, to be shunned, since it was 
a primary intention to avoid the sensational as 
fur as the character of our story would admit. 

Therefore, passing rapidly over the autopsy 
made by Dr. Grantley, and the coroner’s inquest 
inquiring into the cause of Philip Kendrick’s 
death, we take up the doings in Helmshear a 
week subsequent to the day of our story’s open- 
ing. The finding of the coroner’s jury may, how- 
ever, be pertinent ; for, by it, Philip Kendrick 
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came to his death by a blow upon the neck, de- 
livered with a weapon in the hand of some per- 
son unknown. Jacob Wagstaff had smiled sig- 
nificantly at this finding; and, after having clos- 
eted himself with the judge of the criminal court 
for quite a lengthy time, he had mounted his 
horse and rode rapidly out of town. This was 
on the day following the crime, and he had not 
since been seen in Helmshear, 

The excitement among the people had abated in 
a considerable degree, or had expended itself in 
vague conjecture and hypothetical arguments, 
which amounted to nothing, except, indeed, to 
demonstrate the speaker’s assumption ; and affairs 
in general had assumed a customary routine. 

Dr. Grantley had performed those professional 
duties required of him by the law, with the cool- 
ness and completeness of a thoroughly disinter- 
ested person ; he had testified at the coroner’s in- 
quest in precisely the same terms as if the data 
of his knowledge began on the morning of his 
preliminary examination at Mr. Croft’s house ; in 
no way had he hampered the action of the law by 
the suppression of evidence which the testimony 
of any other physician could possibly have af- 
forded ; and these duties having been conscien- 
tiously performed, he withdrew himself from 
further intercourse on the matter. 

Nearly a week had passed since he had seen 
Ada Croft, and, though far from wanting cour- 
age to meet her, yet he dreaded to inform her of 
the conclusions he had arrived at after long and 
serious consideration. The routine of his daily 
labor had been resumed, and if his most obsery- 
ing patients detected an unusual resignation and 
sadness in his grave bearing, there was little dan- 
ger of their divining its actual cause. That there 
was a possibility of the crime being by some 
means traced to him he did not give a thought ; 
indeed, had he discovered a liability of such'an 
event, it is highly probable that he would scarcely 
have turned aside to avoid it, He felt the whole 
plan of his life to have been suddenly changed ; 
and, though painfully despondent, he had set out 
upon his new and philanthropic, pathway with a 
rigid determination not to deviate therefrom. 

That morning, a week subsequent to our story’s 
opening, he had just finished his breakfast, and 
was about to depart on his round of calls, when 
his housekeeper informed him of a visitor in the 
office. 

Repairing thither, the surgeon was greeted by 
Bramley Croft with a loud and hearty “ Good 
morning, doctor !” and a handshake, the cordi- 
ality of which was not to be doubted, but which 
was received by the surgeon with only a faint 
smile. 
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“Take a seat, Mr. Croft,” he said, quietly. 
«* Aren’t you ont a little early ?” 

«Just a shade,” cried the magnate, with un- 
usual bluster ; ‘‘ but one must be up and doing 
to catch you busy benefactors before you are 
abroad.” Then, observing the flush which rose 
to the surgeon’s face, he added, heartily: “Say 
—you’ve forgotten what 1 said the other day, 
haven’t you ?” 

«* Possibly,” was the half-assenting reply. 

«Look here, Dr. Grantley,” said the magnate, 
more quietly—and he drew his chair several 
inches nearer his v7is-d-vis—‘‘let’s be frank and 
outspoken ; I always was that, you know. Now, 
doctor, ’'m not here this morning because I am 
sick, nor because I want to ask a favor—nor any- 
thing else of that nature; I am here only in jus- 
tice to you and to myself, and to say a word to 
you, as one man speaks to another. I know you 
are not one to cavil, nor to nurse splenetic feel- 
ings ; and when I informed you—which I did do 
when I really believed it was so—that I felt my- 
self in the wrong in regard to certain matters, I 
know well enough you must have received that 
acknowledgment—apology, if you prefer—in the 
spirit in which it was offered.” 

*©One could hardly doubt your sincerity, Mr. 
Croft ; and if I have suffered from any error of 
yours, I assure you I cherish no ill feeling now,” 
replied the surgeon ; and his first uttered words 
were a little bitterly spoken, but his voice almost 
immediately dropped to a tone of resigned sad- 
ness. 

«Then, doctor,” blurted the magnate, “why 
have you not called at my house the past week ? 
Do you usually neglect your patients so long ?” 

«Your daughter is not sick !” cried the physi- 
cian, with sudden anxiety. 

“No,” said Bramley Croft, with an amused 
smile; ‘‘ not physically, I think ; but she is un- 
happy—I suppose you practitioners call that a 
mental perversion ; in which case it becomes you 
to ‘minister to a mind diseased,’ to say nothing of 
other reasons. But to speak more seriously—for 
Iam detaining you—Ada and I have had many a 
long and loving conversation during the last few 
days; we are nearer each other, I believe, than 
ever before, and I must confess I am happy in 
the change. Now, Dr. Grantley, as I said before, 
I am here to speak plainly ; I cannot, after what 
I have said, believe you to harbor any ill feel- 
ing.” 

“T have assured you of that,” interrupted the 
surgeon, uneasily ; for he knew not to what issue 
the other was approaching. 

“*Then,” said Bramley Croft, warmly, ‘lay 
aside this reserve ; forget the past as you forgive 
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it. I know you love my daughter; I know all 
about your meetings and your promises to each 
other ; and, while I admit I did have an idea of 
marrying her to another, I assure you my mind 
was changed before I learned of poor Kendrick’s 
death—— You are very pale, doctor !” 

“*T am not overwell,” said the latter, with an 
effort, for he felt he could not endure this mental 
torture longer. 

Bramley Croft hurried his departure. He rose 
and extended his hand, into which the surgeon 
placed his own cold palm. 

“T feel assured of your friendship,” said the 
magnate, gravely; “and, Dr. Grantley, your 
meeting with my daughter to-day shall be in my 
house—not out of it ?” 

“Never out of it again,” replied the surgeon, 
with peculiar emphasis. 

**And you will call upon her this morning— 
at least, professionally ; promise me that.” 

«© Yes; I promise that.” 

**Then I believe we shall all have come to a 
final and agreeable understanding,” responded 
Bramley Croft; and with a hearty pressure of 
the doctor’s hand he left the house, well satisfied 
that he had conscientiously executed his daugh- 
ter’s morning commission, 

But Dr. Grantley threw himself into a chair 
and bowed his face in his hands, for he felt that 
the conflict within him was to be the bitter strug- 
gle of his life. 

The harbinger of fall was in the clear, sharp 
air when he left home, a little later, to make his 
round of visits ; and he inhaled long draughts of 
the inspiring atmosphere as he walked down the 
street to his stable. A drive of several miles in 
the bright morning had a salutary effect upon 
him; and when, at nearly noon, he descended 
from his carriage at Bramley Croft’s door, he was 
quite surprised at the tranquillity with which he 
ascended the steps and-rang the bell. 

There was little need of the latter, for Ada 
Croft had seen him when he drove into the yard, 
and opened the door to him as quickly as hurry- 
ing feet would bear her thither. 

“Come in, Ned,” she said, soberly, after his 
words of greeting ; and she led him into the li- 
brary, where the amber sunlight shone through 
the drawn curtains. She closed the door behind 
her, then turned to where he remained standing, 
and slipping her arms about him beneath his own, 
naively raised her face for him to kiss. He bent 
down, slightly paler, and pressed his lips to her 
brow, finding it hard to resist her, even though 
he felt an impassable gulf had yawned between 
them. 

‘Sit here, Ned; you can fill this great chair 
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easily enough,” she said, with a good deal of ten- 
derness in her tone; ‘‘and I will take the otto- 
man here by your side. There—so.” She pushed 
close to his feet a great soft cushion, made like a 
huge tomato, and sinking down upon it, rested 
her white, shapely arm, half bared from the loose 
sleeve of her morning dress, across his knees. 
“« Now, dear, let’s say our say.” She spoke ina 
low tone, thrilling with an earnestness which be- 
lied the lightness of her words, and gazed up into 
his sombre face, her own transfigured by the great 
heroic tenderness which did not waver from him 
even in his sin. There was to him something al- 
most angelic about her, she seemed so far away 
from him now. 

‘«There is but little to say,” he answered, sadly ; 
and bending upon her a look intensely sorrowful, 
he placed his hand gently on hers. 

“‘Then, Ned,” she replied, with a depth of 
fervor, “let us say that little, and, sweeping away 
all barriers from between our open hearts, let us 
both be understood clearly; and after that let 
this past week be forever buried in the depth of 
our own bosom.” 

His heart rose painfully within him at her eager 
devotion ; he said, chokingly : 

“Alas! you do not appreciate the enormity 
or———? 

“‘Hush, Ned! I appreciate it all; it is that 
appreciation which makes me so firm in my con- 
viction. I appreciate—too late now, perhaps— 
the unhappy circumstances which led up to the 
terrible event; I appreciate that untimely end ; 
and, better than all, the position in which you 
and I are now placed.” 

“Your position, Ada, is not 

“My position is by your side,” she said, firmly, 
cutting short what he would have spoken; and a 
welling sob choked the response on the surgeon’s 
tongue. 

“Ned, don’t think I speak without long con- 
sideration of what becomes me. I have surmised 
what your conclusion has heen—and you are right. 
The misfortune which befell Philip Kendrick can- 
not be recompensed by the sacrifice of the life, or, 
at least, the life service, of another. If atone- 
ment must be made for the life that is gone, let 
it so be made that some good shall be bestowed 
on those that remain, and not by further sacri- 
fice. Am I not right ?” 

“Yes, yes,” the doctor replied, with a struggle 
to maintain his composure. ‘* That is how I have 
felt.” 

‘‘T was sure of it, Ned,” she said, with evident 
pleasure. ‘And your plans ?” 

“* My plans ?” 

“*Yes—for your safety.” 
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‘*T shall make none,” he sadly replied, shaking 
his head. 

“You will take your chances ?” 

“T shall go on as I have begun; if chance 
causes my apprehension I shall endeavor to meet 
the worst patiently, believing its direction for the 
best.” 

“Oh, Ned,” she cried, doubtfully, ‘‘you are 
too scrupulous! The life worth living is worth 
preserving Be 

‘Not at further cost,” he interrupted, softly 

**Oh, Ned, you mean so well! You are grand 
at heart! Perhaps my fear is groundless ; you 
shall judge of that, Ned.” 

She saw that he was much moved ; she hoped 
that he would speak, and tell her his mind, but 
he did not. Then she laid both her white hands 
upon his, with a kind of fond frankness, and 
when she spoke her rich, low voice thrilled with 
an eloquence that seemed its special quality when 
roused by any deep emotion : 

‘‘T hope it may be so. And we will so live, 
Ned, that our lives shall be the reparation ; our 
self-denial and benevolence shall procure our 
absolution ; with your great knowledge and skill, 
what blessings may you not bestow on those 
around you! And, Ned, with me to comfort and 
sustain you—with all that is and will be mine 
to aid you—what a field for good shall open out 
before us! The barren Sf 

He could endure them no longer—the touching 
words and sweet voice of the lovely being at his 
feet ; her tender wistfulness to cling to him even 
now revealed the depth of that love which he 
thought it his duty to abjure; he bent toward 
her with a low, subdued cry: 

“God bless you !—God bless you, my darling! 
And God forbid that you should be drawn into 
this abyss !” 

“Ned !” 

She started up a little, to gaze with sudden 
fear into his tear-filled eyes. 

“Don’t you see ?—don’t you understand ?” he 
cried, in a low, passionate tone that seemed to 
throb with his heartfelt anguish. ‘<The sin is 
mine alone—I alone must be the sufferer! Great 
God! do you not see the wrong that I shall do you 
to permit this now ? My life of abnegation must 
not be shared by you, just entering that greatest 
happiness which father, wealth and early woman- 
hood can give. Don’t you realize my position ?— 
don’t you know what I am ?—don’t you see that 
some day—it may be near, it may be far-—the 
hour may come that I shall stand accused of 
crime? Your life must not be shadowed by that 
horrible probability! In that hour of my con- 
demnation you must not be sullied by my sin !” 
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She had risen to her feet, and stood, pale and 
motionless, her hand resting on his shoulder. 

«« Even in this,” she said, with gentle firmness, 
after a moment, ‘‘ your nobleness betrays itself, 
for you would sacrifice yourself for my. sake ; 
but ’—and her voice dropped to a tone of won- 
derful pathos, not untouched by mild reproach— 
“you forget that vou speak to her whom, in the 
eyes of God, you have accepted as your wife.” 

“© Yes, yes; but do you not see——” 

«* Yes—all that you see—and more! I see that 
you would blast your life and my own by follow- 
ing the dictate of an imaginary duty.” 

“It is only too plain.” 

“Ts it not equally plain that you will do to me 
one of the greatest wrongs that man can do to 
woman ?” 

‘“*God knows! I would spare you 

«‘Renouncing me does not spare me !’’she said, 
calmly, but with a kindly, though firm, deter- 
mination. ‘ Had I outlived your love my pride 
would forbid these words; but you forget that 
she who has so loved you that she was eager to 
yield wealth, home, father, and come to you, has 
a right to speak thus, has a right to demand that 
her happiness shall be considered.” 

“Tt is that, Ada, and that alone, which I do 
consider,” said the surgeon, almost nonplused by 
the resolute stand that she was taking. 

«Then you are not logical,” she answered, with 
that same gentle demeanor. ‘* You are misled by 
the fear that you may some day be called upon to 
face an accusation—which is scarcely probable. 
But even so—am I possessed of less fortitude than 
you? Ah, Ned! it would be at that honr I 
should show the depth of my affection !” 

“Beloved Ada, I have already proven that.” 

‘Then I shall prove yours,” she said, fondly 
slipping her arm about his neck, and sitting on 
the arm of his chair. *‘ You have devised a noble 
work, dear Ned ; a project which shall command 
the praise and love of all around you; but how 
have you commenced ?” 

“« How ?” 

“Oh, Ned! nearly by wrecking the whole fut- 
ure of one who loves you better than life. Iam 
speaking calmly, you see; for were I to yield to 
the despair which your words first awakened I 
could not then show you how greatly you wrong 
me.” She sank to her knees by his chair, and 
clasped him about the waist. ‘‘Do you not see 
how wretched you would make me ?” 

«© Ada,” slowly replied the surgeon, placing his 
arm about her, and looking doubtfully into her 
pleading, upturned face, ‘when I came here 
this morning I felt that your future demanded 
that I urge this separation, The chance of——” 
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“«Ned, that is as nothing! Let me share that 
little with you! Do you forget that it was for 
me the misfortune occurred ?” 

“‘That does not alter it. 
aspire to do 

“*I will aid in,” she pleaded, cutting him short. 
“Is not my help worth having? Will not my 
love and devotion be an incentive, as well as a 
sustaining power ? Dear, dear Ned, to refuse 
these will be to thus early cross your good de- 
sign.” 

The surgeon sat for some time in silence, vainly 
striving to reconcile his former view with his 
present ; for what he had felt was to be a conflict 
had somehow become a very one-sided affair. At 
length he said, gravely : 

“‘T cannot, Ada, but remember your past love, 
and even that, cherished as it was, is dimmed by 


to-day’s. God forbid that I err in accepting 
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it—— 
‘©Oh, Ned! Ned! don’t you see that my whole 
happiness hangs on your words!” 
He bent down and touched his lips to her hair. 
‘*God bless you !” he said, softly. ‘That hap- 
piness shall be my care. You shall be my wife— 
angel that you are! May God sustain and pro- 
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tect us! 
* * * * * * 

Some time after, when Dr. Grantley rose to go, 
Bramley Croft was seen through one of the side 
windows, where the curtain was raised, slowly 
approaching the house. It was apparent that 
something had occurred which amused him 
hugely ; for at every step his portly form was 
shaking by suppressed laughter, while his usually 
placid face was reddened and convulsed in his 
effort for composure, 

Ada persuaded the doctor to remain till her 
father had entered, which was only a few mo- 
ments. Though both were heavy at heart from 
the fact of their mournful realization, yet both 
experienced a kind of welcome peacefulness in 
their final understanding and the thought of 
what they saw before them ; and both appreciated 
the necessity of a customary demeanor. She 
called to her father; and, still laughing, he en- 
tered the library and shook the surgeon by the 
hand, as though they had not met that very 
morning. 

There was something really contagious in Bram- 
ley Croft’s hearty laughter ; it was so genuine, so 
—corporeal, if I may use the word. Ada could 
not but laugh herself, when she asked him the 
matter. 

“Oh, it’s that Doggles,” he answered, drop- 
ping into a chair. ‘‘ He’s a painfully ludicrous 
and cunning rascal. It’s fortunate that he’s not 
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ambitious, or some poor numskulls like me would 
be terribly worsted.” 

«© What has he done, father ?” 

** Oh, not much—only presented his little bill.” 
And the magnate yielded again to his ludicrous 
thoughts. 

** His little bill ?” said Ada, inquiringly. 

<< Yes, yes. I employed him the other night 
to restrain the hoodlums from scaling the rear 
fence down here, and he, with more than usual 
cunning, persuaded me into believing he needed, 
as he put it, ‘a ‘at and a thing or two,’ to make 
himself decent; so I told him to get what he 
needed, and I would pay the bill. He brought it 
in just as [ was coming away. He was dressed in 
the ‘at and the thing or two’—ha, ha, ha! such 
acombination! Here is the bill—just as he made 
it; let me read you the items.” And from a 
wrinkled paper he read: 

““*1 hat, $2; 1 coat, $23; 1 trousers, $5; 1 waistcoat, 
$7: 1 neckerchief, 87cts.; 1 shirt, $2.25: 1 shoes, $4; 
and for my werry waluable services, etc, etc., $2. The 


which makes a total of $46.12. 


‘“* Paid, T. Docaues ;’”’ 


and the magnate finished the reading with a roar 
of laughter. 

““What audacity!” exclaimed the surgeon, 
smiling. 

‘But, father. did you really pay it ?” 

« Audacity! pay it! Why, it was worth every 
cent of the bill to see and hear the rascal! And 
how could I help it ? I had told him I wonld. I 
made a great show of anger and righteous indig- 
nation. and said I would see him in Satan's 
elntehes before I would pay it; all of which 
seemed to make no impression on him, for he 
stood there in the middle of my office, and, look- 
ing as innocent as a clothier’s wooden image, re- 
marked, with the blandest kind of assurance : ‘ It’s 
as ‘ow I’m werry sorry, but I thought as ‘ow you'd 
want a cove to look ’is best. It’s as *ow some 
un ‘ll ‘ave to pay; and, in h’order to maintain my 
own h’established credit, it’s as ?ow—and I’m 
werry sorry it “appens so—lI'll ’ave to tell the 
facts o’ the case in a werry unwarnished way.’” 

“Well, I never!” from his daughter. 

“Oh, that is not a tithe of what he said,” 
laughed Mr. Croft. ‘‘ Why, he even hinted that 
I should find it very unpleasant to be the laugh- 
ingstock of the town. Well, after bantering with 
him till I could contain myself no longer, I finally 
paid him—most, perhaps, that I frequently find 
him useful ; and off he went, with an assumption 
of contriteness that would have brought tears to 
the eyes of a priest—tears of laughter. Hold on, 
doctor! you are not going till after lunch ?” 

“T must, indeed,” replied the surgeon, who 
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had risen. 
horse ro 

“Well, well; your horse, as well as yourself, 
shall be looked after. Come, come! bread and 
salt! You know the Arabian custom. Besides” 
—and slipping his arm through that of the sur- 
geon, the magnate added, in a confidential under- 
tone, ‘‘I want to talk to you both.” 

So Dr. Grantley staid to lunch. 


“It is after one, and I have my 


CHAPTER IX, 


Waar transpired during that pleasant lunch 
in the magnate’s charming dining room, what 
mutual confessions, what frank and regretful 
little explanations, what new suggestions and 
felicitous plans were made—the details of all this 
are not material; summed up, that agreeable and 
final understanding for which Bramley Croft had 
expressed a hope was consummated ; and, though 
nothing was then to be said about it, yet, between 
you and me, Dr. Grantley and Ada Croft were to 
be married within the year. 

Lunch over, Bramley Croft very sensibly ex- 
cused himself —‘‘owing to press of business ” 
—and, happier in some respects than he had 
been for years, betook himself back to his office 
in the Helmshear Trust. 

The rays of the early afternoon sun, streaming 
down into the clearing of trees where the house 
stood, lay warm and mellow on the dark, luxuri- 
ant foliage clinging round the woodwork of the 
broad veranda, and, penetrating here and there 
the network of leaves, dotted with golden patches 
the dark-stained floor. The heat of the Septem- 
ber midday lingered in the air. Within the par- 
lors of the sumptuous mansion a more than usual 
stillness seemed to reign; a calm quietude not 
unlike that in the long-time tortured hearts of 
the now united lovers. That which for weeks 
had loomed like an impassable barrier between 
them had suddenly crumbled away, leaving them 
with grateful hearts, untainted by exultation; 
and, though clouded by that awful event of 
which they alone thought to know the truth, 
they were at least faithful in their convictions. 
In the veiled future there was to them no more 
of heart pangs, no more of distressing separation, 
no more of Love’s deceptions and guile ; and the 
grim shadow which had taken the place of all 
these, and hung like a sudden storm cloud, mar- 
ring the smile of a summer sun—they felt that 
this, too, in time, must dissipate itself in the be- 
nevolent rays of their future lives. 

Dr. Grantley, taking the arm of his betrothed, 
led her out upon the veranda, where the stillness 
was unbroken save by the ceaseless singing of the 
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birds in the surrounding treetops, and the faint 
murmur of their own sweet converse. A long 
time they remained there, shielded from view by 
a veiling of leaves, the surgeon reclining in a 
fanciful Mexican hammock, his grave, peaceful 
eyes resting on the woman he loved ; where, never 
more beautiful, she gazed from the willow chair 
in which she sat, beaming with fondness for him 
to whom she was eager to cling, even through 
evil and adversity, to the utmost end. 

The day stole onward; the descending sun 
rounded the western corner of the veranda, and 
sent a great golden messenger in upon them, as 
if curious to know what they were doing. The 
surgeon, suggesting that it would be advisable to 
tear himself away, half rose from his position ; 
then he paused, hearing hurried footsteps in the 
harsh, gravel walk, and a voice calling to Jerry, 
a gardener working near the stable. 

‘?Allo, Jerry! It’s as ’ow I sce Dr. Ned’s ’oss 
in the stable! His ’e ’ere ?” 

Dr. Grantley started to his feet, and brushing 
aside the hanging vines, answered in person. 

“Yes, Doggles! What do you want ?” 

‘*Tt’s as “ow you’re wanted at the jail!” cried 
Doggles, evidently out of breath, and running 
around to the veranda steps. 

Dr. Grantley would ordinarily have laughed at 
the appearance of Mr. Doggles in his ‘‘’at and 
thing or two,” but now the gravity of his situa- 
tion prevented ; he turned toward the stairs which 
that eccentric individual was mounting, and Ada 
Croft, rising to her feet, clung to the chairback 
for support. 

“It’s as ow they’ve got ’im!” cried Doggles, 
excitedly ; then, observing the lady, he removed 
his hat. 

“Got him ! 
surgeon. 

“The cove w’at killed Phil Kendrick !” 

The face of both his hearers blanched to deathly 
whiteness, and the woman, uttering a low, dis- 
mayed cry, sank back into her chair. For a 
moment Dr. Grantley could not speak, and Tim- 
othy Doggles stared amazedly from one to the 
other. Then, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
he clapped his palm to his brow, and muttered. 
The conviction which had entered his mind was 
not infirmly founded. Had all Helmshear enter- 
tained the same, the man who at that moment was 
lodged in the county jail would have been re- 
garded a martyr, rather than a criminal. 

Dr. Grantley’s amazement lasted but a mo- 
ment. ‘What do you mean ?” he asked, hoarsely. 
‘‘Has an arrest been made ?” 


Got who !” demanded the amazed 
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“Yes; it’s as “ow Mr. Wagstaff ’as got ’im,” 
replied Doggles, with sudden, unassumed hu- 
mility. 

“Did he send for me ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned; it’s as ’ow he ’as a ’orrible 
h’arm ie 

“Go!” interrupted the surgeon. ‘Say that I 
will come at once.” And he added, as Doggles 
ran down the steps: ‘‘ Tell Jerry to send round 
my carriage !” 

Then he turned to Ada, pale and trembling in 
her chair, and said, calmly : 

“*Come, dear; come into the house; the air 
begins to grow chilly.” 

‘““Oh, Ned! Ned!” she moaned, as he led her 
into the parlor. 

The blow seemed to crush the woman ; it trans- 
figured the man ! 

He folded her in his arms, and, looking down 
into her frightened eyes, said, softly, with a sad 
smile: : 

““A thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 
fear; the poor fellow is in no danger.” 

There was a wealth of pathos in his deep tone ; 
its intense significance brought a cry of anguish 
to her lips. 

«But you ?—you, Ned !” 

«IT ?” he answered, gently. 
tector above us all !” 

«Oh, Ned! Ned !” she sobbed, in his arms. 

““Do not feel thus, Ada,” he said, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ There is probably little or no evidence 
against the man, and he will be released, no 
doubt. Don’t let this alarm you. See—there is 
my carriage, and I will hurry away.” 

«< You will come to me soon ?” she asked, half 
ashamed of the weakness she had shown. 

“Yes, dear—this very evening, and tell you all 
about it.” 

He started to go, then turned suddenly, and, 
taking her hand, said, smilingly : 

“‘T need not counsel you to be calm and ceu- 
rageous ?” 

‘“No, Ned—no. Forgive me this time—it 
came so suddenly. I shall not forget again, Ned, 
that your safety may be the cost.” 

«‘ And be careful what you may say.” 

*‘TIave no fear of me, Ned.” 

‘Then run and bring back your color,” he an- 
swered, kissing her lightly ; ‘and do not alarm 
yourself about me. All will be well.” 

And with a bright smile, which belied his 
actual feeling, he pressed her hand, and, hurry- 
ing from the house, sprang into his carriage and 
drove rapidly away. 


Do not 


‘“< There is a Pro- 


(To be continued.) 
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FACT AND FICTION. 


By W. 


Str JoHN HerscHeEL has somewhere told us 
how the blacksmith of a certain village with 
which he was acquainted once got hold of a copy 
of Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela,” which he forthwith 
began to read aloud to his fellow villagers, even- 
ing after evening, seated on his anvil. The work 
is prolix and tedious enough from the point of 
view of the modern reader ; but this much is cer- 
tain—that the public-spirited bla¢ksmith never 
failed to have an attentive audience. When the 
labors of the day were over, the good folks—men, 
women and children—clustered about him in his 
shed, and thus evening by evening, and week by 
week—for the reading was a slow business, and 
no skipping was tolerated—the long-winded story 
was patiently waded through. When at length 
the happy consummation was reached the pent- 
up feelings of the villagers broke loose. In a 
perfect frenzy of delight they gave a unanimous 
shout, proceeded at once to obtain possession of 
the church keys, and actually set the parish bells 
a-ringing in honor of the satisfactory termination 
of the heroine’s early troubles. 

This incident is curious, as showing how im- 
possible it is, before a certain stage of intelligence 
has been reached, to draw any hard and fast line 
of distinction between fiction and fact. Strange 
as it may appear to the well-trained novel reader 
of modern times, to whom fiction is at worst an 
idle amusement, or at best a fine art, it is never- 
theless certain that the natural tendency among 
the uneducated and inexperienced.is to regard all 
stories as true, and that this tendency is only 
overcome with more or less difficulty—in some 
cases is never overcome at all. Hence that entire 
self-abandonment, that complete and all-absorb- 
" ing interest, exhibited by children and other unin- 
itiated readers of fiction in the fate of the heroes 
and heroines of their favorite romances—char- 
acters. which are every whit as real and living to 
them as the flesh-and-blood men and women with 
whom they live and speak. What a boon would 
a little of such unquestioning. faith be to the 
apathetic critic or the listless subscriber to the 
circulating library, who, having long ceased to 
believe in their fiction, have but a dull, half- 
hearted sympathy with characters whom they 
meet without pleasure, and part from without re- 
gret! They have the author’s word for it that the 
girl was beautiful, and the young fellow all that 
a young fellow ought to be. But there the mat- 
ter ends. By most readers the story is only re- 
garded as a means of killing a weary hour; while 
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those who take fiction at all seriously are con- 
cerned far more with the writer’s method and 
skill than with the movements of the puppets 
which he brings into play. Nowadays it is phil- 
istine and vulgar to read a story for the sake of 
the story—which is perhaps fortunate, seeing how 
many of our modern novelists have absolutely no 
story to tell. 

It is the same at the theatre. The play itself, 
considered as a work of art; the scenery and 
stage management ; the actors and the acting, to 
say nothing of the audience, are the things which 
absorb all the attention the cultivated playgoer 
has to bestow. Rarely, if ever, does the sense of 
reality creep in; rarely, if ever, are the barriers 
swept away which divide the actual world from 
that imaginary world into which, for the time be- 
ing, we are privileged to glance. How well do 
we remember the remark made to us by a friend, 
when we were returning together from witnessing 
a performance of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s House”: ‘I 
forgot it was only a play; I believed in it as 
though it had all been true!” For once the sense 
of absolute reality had been there ; and so strange 
did it seem that we thought the circumstance 
worthy of special remark. 

But in this case, as in the case of romance be- 
fore referred to, there are many incidents which 
might be cited to show that the mingling of fact 
and fiction is natural—and, indeed, inevitable— 
in the earlier stages of intellectual growth ; and 
that the separation only comes with maturer years 
and higher education. 

In one of the wilder parts of California-—the . 
extent of the dramatic knowledge of which may 
be judged by the fact that a local house once 
hailed the falling of the curtain on a performance 
of ‘Hamlet ” by long and prolonged shouts for 
the author, which were only silenced when the 
manager stepped before the curtain and informed 
the company that Mr. Shakespeare had died some 
time ago—a brawny miner, witnessing a play in 
which a little girl was ill-treated by the villain, 
threw off his coat, and sprang on the stage with 
the ominous words, ‘‘ Wait till I get at him.” 

A very early incident of this kind is recorded 
in connection with the once famous Robert Cox, 
who is known to students of theatrical history 
for the large part which he took in keeping the 
dramatic spirit of England alive during the time 
of the Commonwealth. In a curious little vol- 
ume, published in 1672, and entitled “The Wits,’”” 
Kirkman relates an incident which befell Cox on 
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ene occasion when he was engaged in a country 
town in a play in which he filled the rdle of a 
smith. After the performance was over a master 
smith of the neighborhood, charmed with his use 
of anvil and iron, came bustling behind the scenes 
for the purpose of offering him twelvepence a 
week more than he paid any of his other journey- 
men. Doubtless the good man was considerably 
surprised when he found that Cox was unwilling 
to listen to his overtures, and, indeed, knew less 
about the practical work of a smithy than the 
youngest boy in his establishment. 

Readers of dramatic biography will probably 
recall many anecdotes of the same kind, but space 
can be found here for one only. A good many 
years ago,.at Greenock, some performances were 
given of the once-popular ‘‘ Anchor of Hope,” a 
piece coutaining an exciting scene in which there 
is a fight between a band of smugglers and a cap- 
tain. It happened that one evening gallery and 
pit were filled with sailors from the Channel Fleet, 
which had just anchored outside the town. All 
went well enough till the smugglers attacked the 
captain, and then in a moment the whole house 
was thrown into confusion. A perfect stampede 
of outraged tars struggled on to the stage, where 
they fell upon the smugglers and routed them, 
amidst the intense excitement of the onlookers. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that they 
could be made to understand that, after all, it was 
“only acting.” 


PAGANINI’S LITTLE ACTS OF 
KINDNESS. 


At this moment (writes Eugene Field) I am 
reminded of a very gracious act done by Paga- 
nini, the violinist, near the end of his life. You 
know, probably, that Paganini was regarded by 
many as a supernatural being—ay, a diabolical 
creature, in pact with the devil. His uncanny 
appearance and the weirdness of his ait tended to 
confirm this vulgar superstition. It was after the 
violinist had achieved a world-wide fame, and had 
amassed a large fortune, that Hector Berlioz first 
came to Paris to conduct the performance of one 
of his own compositions. So very poor was Ber- 
lioz that he had hardly money enough wherewith 
to purchase a coat in which to appear decently in 
public. At his first appearance in Paris Paganini 
was present, occupying a box—an emaciated man, 
with rolling black eyes and hair that tumbled 
grotesquely about his face and upon his shoulders. 
After the performance Paganini came upon the 
stage, led by his little boy. The great master 
threw himself at Berlioz’s feet and hugged his 
knees, crying : ‘‘ I embrace the immortal Beetho- 
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ven’s successor ! You alone are competent to take 
up his work where he left it.” 

Berlioz for the nonce forgot his poverty and 
his misery ; Paganini’s enthusiasm cheered him; 
the two talked long and earnestly together. On 
the following morning, while sitting in his room, 
the little boy entered—Paganini’s little boy. 
‘*Papa sends you this note, and wants you to 
read it when you are alone.” 

The note was indeed from Paganini, and it 
abounded in sentiments of admiration and con- 
fidence ; better yet, it contained a check for 
20,000 francs, a sum that made Berlioz a com- 
paratively rich man, relieving his necessities and 
enabling him to pursue (unmolested by fears of 
his creditors) those noble works which survive a 
monument to his genius and a joy to all lovers of 
music. 

Like other great geniuses, Paganini enjoyed an 
oceasional eccentricity. At one time, when he 
was in Vienna, he asked a cabman what of all 
things in life he most desired. 

«I most wish I had money enough to go to hear 
that fiddler of whom the city talks so much,” re- 
plied the cabman. 

“You shall hear him!” exclaimed Paganini. 
“You shall drive me to the theatre to-night, 
for I, too, shall hear him, and I will buy a ticket 
for you.” 

Imagine the astonishment and pride of that 
cab driver when, ensconced in the theatre that 
evening, he discovered that Paganini was none 
other than his patron! After that the grateful 
fellow insisted upon driving Paganini to and from 
the theatre every evening, and it was with honest 
protest that he was induced to accept any fares. 
But he got the great artist’s permission to name 
his cab the ‘ Paganini,” and when it became 
known that the wizard had really patronized this 
particular cabman the fellow became the fashion 
and fairly coined money. 

Four years later Paganini revisited Vienna, and 
upon his first appearance he was disturbed by the 
violence and prolixity of the applause which is- 
sued from a large party in one of the proscenium 
boxes. The party seemed to be a family—yes, it 
was the cabman’s family, all dressed to kill, all 
smiling and enthusiastic, and all zealous to mani- 
fest their appreciation both of Paganini’s art and of 
their indebtedness to him. When Paganini found 
out who his noisy admirers were he was greatly 
amused, and was willing to pardon their inop- 
portune and riotous demonstrations of gratitude. 
Next day the cabman called and took his patron 
for a drive, and showed him the houses he had 
bought and builded within four years—all the 
consequence of Paganini’s little act of kindness. 


A SUMMER SONG. 


By FRANCES WYNNE, 


In March the world was bare 


But in bleak March, unchilled, 


Beneath the changeful sky ; The thrushes warbled high, 


It lies adorned and fair, 

Wrapt soft in sunny air, 

With flowers everywhere, 
Now in July. 


And all the woods were filled 

With songs the blackbirds trilled— 

The sweet bird notes are stilled 
Now in July. 


In March the cold rain fell, 
But little heeded I, 
For I was loved so well. 
Love, hast thou lost the spell? 
Is no such tale to tell 
Now in July? 
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‘INSTINCTIVELY THE GIRL A’ BURNT COAL FROM THE HEARTH, AND ON THE WALL BESIDE HER JOTTED 
DOWN THE SONG AS ROUGET COMPOSED IT.” 


“AUX ARMES! 


By Etta W. PIERCE, 


OND MUNDRED years ago, in the bitter December 
of 1790, two men were standing face to face in 
the salon of a grand house in the old city of Stras- 
burg. The time was stormy and dangerous, and 
the twain of which I write represented in their 
persons the two conflicting elements of that 
earthquake period, for the elder man was the 
Baron de Launay, a noble of the ancien régime, 
and the younger was a poor lieutenant of en- 
gineers—an ardent republican—a son of the soy- 
ereign people—by name Rouget de Lisle. 

The salon was large and full of mirrors. A 
pair of silver cupids poised on their brands sup- 
ported the wood fire in the deep chimney. The 
bare oak floor shone like glass. Hangings of 
Gobelin tapestry were there, and high-backed 
chairs surmounted with gilded coronets. The 
many doors and windows admitted villainous 
draughts. 

On one side of the fire stood the baron—a 
small, spare man, with a haughty, high-featured 
face. He wore a white peruke and a suit of dark 
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shot velvet. Point-lace ruffles fell over his white 
hands, diamond buckles glittered in his shoes. 
He was calmly taking snuff from a gold snuff- 
box. 

At the opposite end of the hearth stood the 
lieutenant—a pale, slender youth, with chestnut 
hair curling loose about his clear-cut, serious face. 
He wore a long blue redingote, girt about the 
waist with a tricolored scarf, and his cocked hat 
was tucked under his arm. 

“‘Sir,” said the baron, in a disdainful voice, 
‘it is true that the times are bad—that the no- 
bles of France have suffered, and are still suffer- 
ing, unspeakable insults from the canaille ; but, 
thank Heaven ! the day has not yet dawned when 
we give our daughters to peasants. Morbleu! Go 
your way, fellow—you must be mad !” 

The pale face of the lieutenant put on a look, 
resolute, defiant. 

«Baron, I will take no answer from you !” he 
said. ‘‘I love your daughter—I ask permission 
to tell her so with my own lips.” 
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“< You love my daughter !” repeated the baron, 
in a withering tone. ‘‘ Yes, you send her amor- 
oug verses—you play strange airs within sound of 
her windows by night—for you are a poet and mu- 
sician, it seems, as well as a soldier. Ma foi! With 
other sans-culottes and revolutionaries, you are 
seeking to destroy the nobility. At the same time 
you adore it in the person of Mlle. de Launay. 
Abominable paradox !” 

There was so much truth in these words that 
the lieutenant hung his head and remained si- 
lent. 

‘* Well,” continued the baron, sternly, ‘since 
you will have it so, monsieur, my daughter shall 
be summoned to the salon.” 

He rang a bell sharply. 
Mlle. de Launay entered. 

She was a true daughter of the nodlesse—a daz- 
zling blonde, graceful and slender as a reed. She 
wore a robe of dull-blue brocade, of Louis XV. 
pattern, over a stomacher and petticoat of figured 
satin. In her fair hair was a sprinkling of pow- 
der, which, as George Sand says, gives a noble 
air to all women. At sight of her De Lisle grew 
as pale as ashes. Tle made a deep, silent obei- 
s.nce. 

“Mademoiselle, you see this man!” said the 
baron, with a contemptuous gesture toward his 
visitor. ‘* He declares himself to be a suitor for 
your hand. He has had the audacity to write you 
madrigals and rondeaux—to follow your carriage 
through the streets—to adore you in your box at 
the theatre—to play musical instruments by night 
on the terraces of the garden. And now he will 
tiuke no answer from me—your father—but de- 
mands that you give him one yourself.” 

Mademoiselle drew quickly back. Over her 
blonde face swept a look of horror. All the 
pride of her race spoke in her curled lip, her 
cold and queenly glance. Betwixt the daughter 
of the De Launays and a republican lieutenant 
yawned a deep and impassable gulf. But the 
heart of Rouget de Lisle was burning like a coal 
in his breast. Nothing daunted by the mien of 
the young beauty, he broke out, wildly: 

“‘T love you, mademoiselle! I claim the right 
to tell you of that love. It is not a time to dis- 
c.1s3 questions of rank. JI am a man—you are a 
woman ; that is enough. It is true that I have 
followed your carriage— watched you in your 
opera box—passed whole nights walking up and 
down by this house which shelters you. Can you 
condemn me for these things ? I live only in the 
thought of you. What is the accident of birth to 
love like mine? As sand under the hoofs of a 
desert horse !” 

His passion choked him. 


A moment after, 


He held out his 


hands imploringly. She repulsed him with a 
gesture of scorn. 

“‘ Monsieur,” and her violet eyes flashed omi- 
nously, ‘‘do not mention the word Jove in my 
presence ; it is unpardonable insolence. I still 
believe in rank, for I am an aristocrat, not a 
revolutionary, and women of my station do not 
mate with men like you. Here are your verses.” 
She held toward him a roll of paper. ‘They 
did not amuse me ; on the contrary, I found them 
exceedingly tiresome. Monsieur, your suit is re- 
jected. I give you permission to withdraw at 
once.” 

With a mocking smile the old baron looked at 
his visitor. Pale as death, De Lisle dropped the 
unfortunate verses into the fire, and cast a look 
of raging anguish and reproach at Mile. de Lau- 
nay. She answered with these words : 

- Monsieur, I am the daughter of a race that 
may be cast down, but never humbled. We shall 
carry our pride to the prison and the scaffold.” 

He knew that she spoke the truth. Seized 
with an unutterable despair, he turned and rushed 
out of the room—out of the house. 

It was a bleak December night. A young 
moon shone upon the citadel, the bastioned line 
of ramparts and the seven gates of Strasburg. 
The famous cathedral tower of hewn stone stood 
up against the. sky—a dream of beauty, over which 
the whole world has marveled for centuries. Two 
hundred and fifty miles away, Paris was in an 
uproar. Here, in this ancient city, the Revolution 
also walked. The entire frontier was aflame with 
it; but to-night an outward appearance of peace 
reigned everywhere. 

The unfortunate lieutenant rushed blindly 
away through the moonlit streets—whither he 
neither knew nor cared. He was mad with dis- 
appointment and despair. He could not return 
to his quarters. The same instinct that drives 
the wounded wild beast to hide from its fellows 
was goading this man to seek refuge in solitude 
and darkness, apart from his own kind. 

Presently he came to a street in the poorer 
quarter of the city—narrow, gloomy, dilapidated, 
and without lamp or foot pavement. ‘lhe roofs 
of the old houses almost met overhead ; the moon- 
light fell feebly betwixt the uneven lines of wall 
and bulging window. In the treacherous gutter 
below the wayfarer slipped and stumbled. De 
Lisle paused where the shadows of the tumble- 
down dwellings were darkest, and leaning against 
a crumbling wall of masonry, dropped his head 
on his breast in an attitude of utter dejection. 

Hour after hour went by—he did not change 
his position. The cold grew bitter—he was 
chilled —benumbed—he did not know it. The 
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hot anguish in his heart deadened him to all out- 
ward discomfort. 

The moon began to sink behind the fortifica- 
tions and the lacelike work of the high cathedral 
tower. Then a sound of approaching footsteps 
echoed in the narrow street. A slender, dark girl 
in a shabby pelisse paused beside the stupefied 
man. She touched his arm doubtfully. Two 
large, lustrous eyes peered into his half-uncon- 
scious face. 

“Tt is Citoyen Rouget, father,” she said, ad- 
dressing an old man, who was tramping behind 
her, bearing a violin case. ‘Mon Dieu! some- 
thing is amiss with him.” 

Old Andre Dierick hurried forward as fast as 
his feeble legs could carry him. 

**Rouget !” he cried, shaking the inert figure 
lustily ; ‘‘are you asleep, man, or have you been 
drinking wine? No, that cannot be? Ciel! 
The cold has gone to your head—you are perish- 
ing here ; arouse yourself !” 

At the voice of friends De Lisle started—stared 
like a man dazed. 

«< Dierick !” he muttered, “ and little Bettine ! 
Isee. The hour is late—you are returning from 
the theatre. Pass on, and leave me alone.” 

“No!” said Bettine, firmly; ‘‘ you are freez- 
ing. The night is terrible. Some evil is upon 
you, Rouget. Come with us—come at once.” 

Her warm, friendly hand closed upon his own. 
He made no resistance, but suffered her to lead 
him along the narrow street, and on to the door 
of a small, poor house where the Diericks lived. 
The trio entered a room on the ground floor. 
The walls were whitewashed ; the wind whistled 
through the chinks in the doors. There were 
oak chairs, with rush bottoms, standing about, 
and the table was simply a board laid on cross- 
bars. A harpsichord and some rolls of music 
filled a corner. Bettine, kneeling on the hearth, 
stirred the dead ashes, and uncovered a few red 
embers. On these she flung an armful of wood. 
A bright flame leaped up, and diffused a grateful 
warmth through the place. Bettine led Citoyen 
Rouget to a chair by the fire. 

“Sit here,” she said, ‘‘and thaw yourself. I 
see that you are ill.” 

For months the young lieutenant of engineers 
had been a frequent guest in this poor house. 
Old Dierick played the violin in the orchestra of 
the Strasburg Theatre ; his motherless daughter 
sang on the stage. Rouget himself was no mean 
musician. He wrote excellent poetry, he com- 
posed good music. In his tedious garrison life 
he often sought the society of the Diericks ; kin- 
dred tastes united the trio in firm friendship. 
Now, in spite of his strange appearance, father 
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and daughter forbore to annoy Ronget with 
questions. The old man, whose threadbare suit 
of snuff-colored cloth seemed but a poor protec- 
tion against the cold of the night, put down his 
violin case and hastened to warm himself at the 
fire. 

“‘Supper, Bettine!” he called; and the dark 
girl spread the cloth, and placed on the board a 
loaf of bread, some slices of ham and a bottle 
of vin du pays. Rouget was compelled to move 
up to the table with his friends. 

“Plenty is not seen at our feasts,” said Die- 
rick, sadly. ‘‘Times are bad—bread is dear. 
Well, we have still the consolations of music and 
good-fellowship left to us. Ah, Rouget, you 
should have heard my little Bettine at the thea- 
tre to-night! She hasavoice. You promised to 
write a song for her singing—do not forget it.” 

The young lieutenent aroused himself a little— 
glanced, with a friendly air, at the dark, brill- 
iant-eyed girl on the other side of the board. 

“‘T will write it, my good Dierick,” he an- 
swered, 

Old Andre poured his guest a glass of wine. 

“Tet us drink,” he said, solemnly, “to Lib- 
erty, and the new day that is dawning upon 
France.” ; 

“‘With my whole heart !” answered Rouget, and 
he tossed off the wine with enthusiasm. 

As Dierick put down his glass a shadow fell 
upon his thin old face. He assumed a gloomy, 
introspective look. 

“ Citoyen Rouget,” he began, ‘with your own 
eyes you have seen in more than one village the 
carcan erected, with the chain and iron collar, 
symbol of the arrogance of the nobility and the 
slavery of this miserable people. I was born in 
the capitainerie of Montceau. By grant of the 
King a prince of the blood was given control of 
all game therein—the same to be preserved for 
his own exclusive pleasure. Droves of wild boars 
and herds of deer, confined by no wall or pale, 
wandered at will over the whole country, and de- 
stroyed the crops of the wretched peasants. Mark 
you, there was an edict which prohibited weed- 
ing and hoeing, lest the young birds should be dis- 
turbed ; another against mowing before a certain 
date and taking away the stubble, which might 
deprive the birds of shelter. Our tyrants broke 
the hand mills with which we ground our grain, 
and forced us to buy of the grand seigneur the 
annual right to bruise betwixt two stones a meas- 
ure of buckwheat or barley. Under pain of vari- 
ous fines, every man was forced to buy a certain 
amount of salt per annum, whether he wanted it 
or not—to press his grapes at the grand seigneur’s 
press—to bake his bread in his oppressor’s oven. 
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There was a seigneurial tax upon fires—upon 
every half se¢ier of corn—upon the smallest mor- 
sel that passed our miserable lips. Servitude, 
outrage, violence were our daily portion. The 
grand seigneur’s deer trampled my father’s scanty 
field. In trying to save food for his children he 
one day killed a stag. For that crime he was 
sent to the galleys. When, at the age of thirty, 
my mother died of misery and despair, she had 
the bent body and the white head of a woman of 
seventy.” 

Rouget shrugged his shoulders moodily. 

«« And the King and the nobles,” he said, ‘‘ won- 
der at the Revolution !—they are amazed that the 
people should complain of the feudal system! Go 
on, Dierick.” 

‘« After my mother’s death,” continued the old 
man, “‘I was sent to an uncle in a neighboring 
parish. The curé there gave me musical instruc- 
tion—taught me many things. My uncle was ar- 
rested for smuggling a few pounds of the salt 
which we were forced to buy, often against our 
will. Te was fined three hundred livres. He 
could not pay the sum, and was flogged and 
branded. Great God! when life becomes one 
long day of wretchedness men cease to value it. 
My uncle smuggled salt a second time. He was 
hanged.” 

He arose and went back to the fire. Ronget 
followed. Perhaps the old musician half guessed 
the cause of the younger man’s silence and gloom ; 
at any rate, he cried, in a loud voice: 

“‘These grand seigneurs! Their horrible laws, 
their ¢ailles and corvées, their oppression and cru- 
elty, their rotten justice —yes, I know it all! 
Mon Dieu! this is no time for a man to think 
of his own pleasure or his own sorrow. France 
is in the throes of a new birth; in her misery we 
must forget our own.” 

He leaned wearily back in his chair. 
after he fell asleep. . 

The fire was now burning low. The candles 
cast a sickly light in the room. Bettine sat on 
one side of the hearth, silent, motionless, watch- 
ing Rouget with her great sad moons of eyes. 
Her slender brown hands were locked about her 
knees. Her long hair curled dark and lustrous 
upon her shoulders. In her thin brown face the 
fire of genius smoldered. 

Suddenly Rouget seized old Dierick’s violin 
from its case, and began to play. 

The words came with the music—which was 
born first in his brain he never knew. His head 
burned, his heart seemed bursting. Now the air 
raced before the words ; then the words took form 
and sound before the air. Bettine listened, won- 
dered, trembled. ‘Tears gathered in her great 
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eyes—rolled down her olive cheeks. 
dared to breathe. The room seemed full of bat- 
tle—vongeance. The wrongs of ages cried aloud 
to Heaven—at last the wretched people were ris- 
ing against their tyrants. A strange and terrible 
intoxication filled the air. The Revolution had 
found voice! Something that was never to die— 
a fragment of immortality—was struggling into 
birth beneath old Andre Dierick’s humble roof. 

Instinctively the girl seized a burnt coal from 
the hearth, and on the wall beside her jotted 
down the song as Rouget composed it: 


She hardly 


‘‘Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 

Contre nous, de la tyrannie, 

L’étendard sanglant est levé. 

Entendez vous dans ces campagnes 

Mugir ces féroces soldats! 

lis viennent jusque dans vos bras 

Egorger vos fils et vos compagnes ! 
Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons! qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons!” 


Old Dierick slept on. The candles guttered 
and went out. Only the fire gave light in the 
room. Outside the windows the wind wailed 
and complained, as if in sympathy with the 
mood of the musician. And still the pair sat 
there on the hearth, and the man composed and 
the girl listened and wrote both words and music 
on the wall beside her. In the east, dawn at last 
began to appear. Rouget, deadly pale, put down 
the violin. Bettine was looking at him with di- 
lated eyes. 

«At last,” she said, ‘‘ you have fulfilled your 
promise — you have written a song for me to 
sing !” 

He did not seem to hear her. He arose to his 
feet like a man in a dream, seized his hat, and 
without a word staggered out of Dierick’s house, 
and home to his quarters. 

* * * * * * 

On the following night Bettine Dierick sear 
Rouget’s song at the Strasburg Theatre. ler 
voice was the first to give the Hymn of France to 
the world. 

At the same hour the young lieutenant sat in 
his dreary lodgings, a prey to terrible depression. 
In crossing one of the public squares at sunset 
he had encountered the carriage of Mlle. de Lau- 
nay. The lovely aristocrat turned upon him a 
look full of cold contempt ; it was like a dagger 
in his heart. The’ Diericks were now forgotten, 
and all that had happened at their fireside on 
the previous night. His mind seemed emptied 
of everything but his own despair. <A frenzy of 
misery seized him—he longed for death. 

The night wore on. Ie sat alone at a table, on 
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which a solitary candle burned. Before him lay 
a loaded pistol. His hand clutched it convul- 
sively. A deadly purpose filled his haggard 
young face. 

‘© Why should I live ?” he muttered, in dreary 
self-scorn. ‘‘ This insane passion dishonors me, 
yet I cannot cast it out. I love, and in return I 
am despised ! Oh, weak fool that I am—in death 
alone I can find release from my folly !” 

He was very poor, but such valuables as he pos- 
sessed he made: into a bundle, wrote a letter of 
farewell, and directed both to his mother at 
Lons-le-Saunier in the Jura. Then he grasped 
the pistol, and turned the muzzle to his forehead. 

As he did so a great uproar arose in the street 
outside—a noise like the raging of the sea. Rou- 
get listened. Nearer drew the sound, and nearer. 
He heard his own name shouted by a multitude 
of voices. He dropped the pistol and rushed to 
the window. 

An immense crowd, with the Maire of Stras- 
burg at its head, stood before Rouget’s door, 
swinging aloft lighted torches, and calling upon 
the young lieutenant to come forth. In the 
midst_of the dense mass of people, borne in a 
triumphal chair, he saw Bettine Dierick, her 
shining brown head crowned with a laurel,wreath. 
The vast throng shouted, wept, roared with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Long live Ronget de Lisle! Long live the 
man who has given us the Hymn of. France !” 

Till that moment he had quite forgotten the 
song. Even now he was too amazed and bewil- 
dered to understand. But the people surrounded 
him, filled his ears with a thunder of praise, and 
crowned him with laurel, .as they had already 
crowned Bettine Dierick. In the very act of 
seeking death, Rouget found himself famons. 
By the flaring torchlight he looked into Bettine’s 
large, soft eyes. 

‘©And you carried my song to the theatre ?” 
he said. ‘‘ While I was shut up here, meditating a 
cowardly evil, you, brave, sweet child, was win- 
ning renown for us both ?” 

She smiled, sadly. 

“‘T sang it well, Rouget,” she answered, simply, 
“* because I loved you.” 

The young soldier never thought of suicide 
again. 

That night at Strasburg was only the beginning 
of the tremendous applause which everywhere 
greeted the new song. Like wildfire it flew 
through the cities of France. It was sung at all 
public gatherings, at the clubs and the theatres, 
by the soldiers in the field, by victims on their 
way to the scaffold. The terrible men of Mar- 
seilles thundered it all the way, on their famous 
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march from the Mediterranean to Paris. In notes 
alternately sharp and flat, they shook the whole 
kingdom with this hymn of glory, which was also 
the shriek of vengeance and death. That wild, 
bronzed horde, with eyes of fire, their heads 
crowned with the dounet rouge, entered Paris by 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, on the 30th of July, 
1792, and, headed by Santerre, the brewer, 
marched to the Champs Elysées, dragging their 
guns behind them, and making the capital to 
tremble with De Lisle’s hymn. It was the men 
of Marseilles who gave to the song the name by 
which it has ever since been known ; and at the 
hour when they roared ‘‘Aux armes!” in the 
streets of Paris the last remnant of royalty per- 
ished. 

The Revolution moved rapidly. Like Saturn, 
it began to devour its own children. Old Andre 
Dierick went to the guillotine to the sound oi 
the.song which had been written at his own fire- 
side. The Baron de Launay and his beautiful 
young daughter also perished together on the 
scaffold, to the music of Rouget’s hymn. De 
Lisle himself soon fell into misfortune. His un- 
happy passion for Mlle. de Launay reached, some- 
how, the ears of the authorities. He was promptly 
proscribed as a royalist. In disguise, he sought 
to fly to his native town in the Jura. One night, 
in a peasant’s hut, where he had taken refuge 
from a violent tempest, he heard the children of 
the place singing his song. Shuddering, he list- 
ened. Si 

“‘What is that hymn called ?” he inquired of 
the peasant. " 

“The Marseillaise,” answered the man. In 
this way Rouget first heard the name by which 
his immortal offspring had been christened by the 
nation. 

He was apprehended in the peasant’s hut, and 
thrown into prison. For awhile it seemed cer- 
tain that the author of the song which France 
had engraved on her heart of hearts was destined 
to go to the guillotine, to the accompaniment of 
his own martial strains. But Fate ordered other- 
wise. Rouget de Lisle was saved by the 9th Ther- 
midor. 

After the Reign of Terror he went to Paris. 
There he again met Bettine Dierick, who had 
become a favorite actress at the Théitre Francais. 
The dark, sad-eyed girl had developed into a mar- 
velously beautiful woman. At sight of Rouget 
she became deadly pale. 

“You!” she said. ‘‘Ah, I thought you had 
forgotten me !” - 

“For years your memory has been with me 
continually, Bettine,” he answered. <‘‘ We were 
good friends in the old days at Strasburg ?” 
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A little color came back to her handsome face. 

«“ Yes—oh, yes !” 

“¢Do you remember the night of that first tri- 
umph, which you won for yourself and for me ? 
You were a child then, and as such not ashamed 
to say that you sang my song well, because you 
loved me. Those words have followed me ever 
since—in prison, in war, in peace. I have kept 
them in my inmost heart. You are now a woman, 
Bettine, famous and beautiful—ah, do you love 
me still ?” 

A solemn light shone in her large eyes. 

«* My heart has never held a thought for any 
other being,” she answered. ‘‘I love you, Rou- 
get, and you only !” 

He married her soon after, and carried her 
away to Lons-le-Saunier in the Jura. 


HOW MOROCCO LEATHER IS MADE. 


THE manufacture of morocco, as all know, is 
the art of dyeing leather. Morocco is goatskin 
tanned and dyed on the side on which the hair 
grows. Sheepskins are treated in the same man- 
ner, and are then called “‘sheep morocco.” The 
first knowledge the French had of the way in 
which Levant morocco is manufactured was ob- 
tained from Granger, a surgeon of the royal navy, 
who made voyages in various countries by order 
of the minister, Maurepas. A description of the 
art of making morocco was the subject of a note 
by him addressed to the Academy in 1735. The 
first French morocco factory was established in 
Paris by a man named Garon in 1749. The first 
thing to be done with goatskins, in order to make 
them available for the manufacture of sheaths, 
portfolios, portemonnaies and the like, is to soften 
the skins, which reach the morocco maker hard 
and with the hair on: For that purpose the skins 
are steeped for several days in stagnant water. 
Then they are rinsed in fresh water, cleared of 
every particle of flesh adhering to the skin, 
drained, and put into a solution of lime. The 
object of this last operation is to swell the skins 
and open the pores, in order to facilitate the re- 
moval of the hair. This last is effected by the 
aid of a round knife, with which the tanner goes 
over all the surface of the skin without cutting 
the hair, which then falls out. Then, in order 
to get rid of the lime, the skins are cleaned in 
water, and, to rid them of any liquid they may 
have retained, are afterward pressed on a wooden 
frame with a kind of knife called a querce. Be- 
tween each of these operations they pound the 
skins hard in tubs with wooden pestles. Lately 
for this pounding has been substituted violent 
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agitation in a tun filled with water, the interior 
surface of which is covered with wooden spikes, 
and which turns rapidly on a horizontal axis. 
Some manufacturers, for opening the pores to 
loosen the hair, use alkaline lyes. When these 
preliminary preparations are finished the skins 
are given baths which neutralize the action of 
the last particles of lime, draw closer together 
the texture of the skins, and render the dye more 
solid. Then the skins have a bath of red dye. 
Afterward they are rinsed, and the tanning is 
proceeded with. When the tanning is completed 
the skins are given their final color, black, blue 
or violet. The dyed morocco is dried, deprived 
of all superfluous parts, and then polished with a 
piece of slate. Finally, morocco must have what 
is called the “‘ grain ” or “rough coat.” This is 
obtained by rubbing the polished skin with a 
piece of cork. By crossing the strokes of the 
cork, or by giving a final polish which flattens 
the grain in certain parts, are produced the vari- 
ous kinds of grain called the “‘ broken grain,” the 
“barley grain ” and the “‘ guadrille grain,” 
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Ir may readily be admitted that the increasing 
travelirig facilities bring a good many more tour- 
ists to Switzerland than in former times. This, 
however, seems to be more than counteracted by 
the undeniable fact that tourists nowadays do not 
remain at any place as long as they used to. 
Then it required many weeks to ‘“‘do” all the 
sightseeing in Switzerland ; now, as already said, 
all the principal points of interest, including Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, the “ Bernese Oberland,” the 
Rhone valley, Geneva and Chamounix, can be 
taken in quite comfortably within a week. One- 
half of the American tourists to Switzerland do 
so, and they are a very important class of travel- 
ers for hotel keepers. 

Take, for instance, Chamounix. There were 
20,000 tourists in all visiting that place last sum- 
mer, among them 5,000 English, 4,000 French, 
1,200 Germans, 1,300 Swiss, 700 Italians, 400 
Russians and 5,016 Americans. Similarly Zer- 
matt, the Turka, Eggishorn and other out-of-the- 
way places requiring a certain amount of courage, 
endurance and means show a predominance of 
Americans which diminishes in more accessible 
places and is entirely lost in the great railway 
centres like Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, etc., where 
the masses of tourists are mostly composed of 
Germans, English and Frenchmen. It is thus 
seen that Americans are the most enterprising 
of Swiss tourists. 


»'T was in the early 
morning that I 
boarded the little 
steamer for 
Chioggia. Venice 
was still asleep, 
and the sun was engaged in its daily work of 
chasing away the night mists that hung, reluc- 
tant to be gone, about the palaces of the Grand 
Canal. San Giorgio’s great tower stood out clearly 
against the dark-blue sky, a wonder of rosy splen- 
dor and sparkling white; the crescent ‘‘ Riva” 
(that great promenade of the Venetians) was 
streaked with long, dark shadows and glittering 
stretches of sunlight. The Doge’s Palace seemed 
to have caught some of the buoyancy of its long- 
past youth from the new day, and looked more 
than ever lovely; while just behind 
it the many domes of St. Mark’s flash- 
ed and glittered like jewels set in the 
diadem of a sea queen. Beyond all 
the clustering shapes of dome and 
campanile, shutting out the horizon 
and mingling with the clouds, rose 
the great snow peaks of the Alps, the 
dominant note of mightier Nature 
above and beyond the loveliest crea- 
tions of man. 

Such is the picture you see as the 
boats starts, growing smaller and 
smaller as time goes. The eyer- 
lovely, multicolored waters of the 
lagoons, flecked with green, blue and 
violet, dancing, sparkling and plash- 
ing against the boat in little foam 
caps, leaving behind in our wake a 
long stretch of white, as though 
strewn with flower petals. Swift 
boats pass us, their rowers singing, 
on the way to market with their 
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island produce. Quaint-shaped fishing craft sail 
by with gay sails of red and yellow, or appear 
mere points of color near the horizon. Ahead, 
the many islands, each with its church and cam- 
panile, shimmer like mirages at first, then gradu- 
ally turn into reality as we approach, peopled 
with fish venders crying their wares pathetically 
through the narrow streets, and women with 
frowzy hair clattering and screaming. 

Venice meanwhile has grown imperceptibly 
more misty and indefinite ; the blue haze grows 
deeper and deeper, till the houses are almost in- 
visible. Only the great tower of San Marco points 
exultingly upward. Then, a moment after, we 
look, and all is gone; only the blue waves, the 
islands around, and the sea queen has gone into 
the sunlit waters of her kingdom. 
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flowers stand in front of the gold and 
jeweled altarpiece. If the government 
would let them they would sell the tombs 
of their ancestors to foreign museums (as 
they have. done), raffle off St. Peter’s and 
turn Pompeii into a stone quarry. One 
thing alone might prevent them—the fact 
that the great crowd of strangers, the 
gecse that lay them golden eggs, the thou- 
sands from afar who come yearly, bearing 
gifts in their hands, might stay away. 

But to return. We stop at many little 
places with straggling streets and churches 
much too big for them; little towns to 
which I know distance lends all the en- 
chantment; fishermen’s settlements that 
seem to need water wofully, notwith- 
standing there is so much around. ‘They 
are all types of what Venice once was, and 
might be still if Fortune had not chosen 
her for her pet, and raised her from pov- 
erty to a height from which she can never 
entirely fall. 

A little further we pass one of the 
doors to the Adriatic—two long tongues 
of land stretching to meet one another, 


ENTRANCE TO A RUINED 
PALACE, FERRARA. 


My companions are all Ital- 
ians of the cloaked strata of 
society, and do not seem to ap- 
preciate the scene; they look 
about stolidly, do not talk to 
each other, but hum some tune 
in a half whisper. I do not 
know whether it is familiarity 
that breeds contempt ; I think 
rather that their indifference 
comes from the undeniable fact 
that love of beauty and the 
creation of beautiful things 
has died out of Italy as a na- 
tion since the sixteenth century. 
Their taste in colors is horri- 
ble. It is only from the acci- 
dent of age or something of 
that sort when it is otherwise. 
They coyer priceless carvings in 
their churches with tawdry 
spangles, decorate great statues 
with cheap paper wreaths, and 
on the altar of St. Mark’s itself 
gaudy bouguets of artificial OLD GATE OF ST. BARTOLOMEO, ROVIGO, 
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bristling with cannon, between which goes a 
long procession of fishing boats out into the 
glittering sea. 

Further on Chioggia comes into view, pictur- 
esquely rising from the water like a little Venice, 
with several high-backed churches and many hud- 
dling houses. There is quite a group gathered at 
the landing stage, besides the usual idlers sunning 
themselves, for the coming of the boat is the event 
of the day. The background is made up of nar- 
row streets, with dark, shadowy arcades, and a for- 
est of masts from which hang long nets in fes- 
toons. One man in the throng seems to know 
me ; he smiles, bows, and is otherwise cordial in 
his greeting. Bah! I might have knownit! He 
turns out to be a guide, I find out on landing, 
who, with paternal insistence, wishes to show me 
the ‘‘feesherbawts ”—I, who had congratulated 
myself that no one could take me for anything 
more foreign than German (English or American 
means increased prices). But I forgot that your 
true Italian cicerone has a keener scent for his 
prey than a bloodhound, and can always discover 
an ‘‘Inglese” through a brick wall, and will 
never give up, once he has you in his clutches. 
They are a strange genus, these professional 
guides, speaking all languages equally badly, pa- 
tient, parrotlike and stupid. I could not con- 
quer this one’s desire to show me the “ feesher- 
bawts”; again and again he returned to the 
charge, until I suddenly turned a corner and 
waved him an ‘‘addio” over my shoulder. 

They are a queer people, the Chioggians! It 
is another country from Venice, peopled by an- 
other race, yet only two hours away. The first 
peculiarity one notices is the headdress. It is 
like a broad white apron tied at the back and 
then thrown over the head. A street filled with 
women wearing it has quite an Oriental appear- 
ance, and some of the younger ones, with dark 
olive skins and flashing black eyes, make it a dan- 
gerous adjunct for the susceptible young fisher- 
men. 

The landscape about this part of the mainland 
is as dreary and barren as unlimited sand can 
make it. Plains of it, hills of it and valleys of 
it are here, with here and there little groves of 
stunted pines, lonely and sparse. The only other 
vegetation is queer, clublike trunks of trees stand- 
ing in formal rows by the innumerable little ca- 
nals that intersect the inhospitable-looking land. 
They are nearly destitute of branches, gnarled, 
twisted and decrepit. To anyone who has lived 
in Venice the reason of their strange appearance 
is clear; they are grown for their wood. The 
branches are harvested like fruit as soon as they 
are big enough to be burnt, as fuel is the great 
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Inxury. ‘He must be very rich,” said one serv- 
ant to another in Venice ; ‘‘ he has a fire all day.” 

The deliberate train comes to Rovigo at last, 
and I start out to explore it. There is little to 
see, and I find it a good place to leave ; but poor 
indeed must be an Italian town that does not have 
some picturesque bits in the general squalor and 
ruin. Here there were bits of the old wall, with 
queer, arched gateways, some old towers and 
houses. But one sees so much just like it all 
over the country. Coming into Italy fresh from 
@ new country, such things are strange and ab- 
sorbingly interesting. But after one of the great 
sight cities like Venice we turn from the husks— 
we who have sat at the banquets of kings! 

The train whirls me out of the place at last, 
after the usual complicated signals—whistling, 
bell ringing and shouting. Of course it only 
whirls figuratively—no Italian train so far forgets 
its dignity. Then there is a long array of little 
villages, each one just like the other, with the 
same girls standing at the road crossings, shading 
their eyes from the sun ; or by fields, where sheep, 
guarded by shepherdesses, seek industriously, and 
generally in vain, for grass in the wealth of land ; 
over streams innumerable, until the River Po is 
reached. 

Here the land, while as flat as a billiard table, 
has lost its desolate look, and soon a great assem- 
blage of towers and buildings draws our attention 
away from it. It is a considerable city. Four 
massive crenulated towers rise from a fortresslike 
building in its centre. It is the castle of the 
house of Este and this city of Lucrezia Borgia, 
the home of Ariosto, of Tasso’s prison—the end 
of our pilgrimage—Ferrara. There is no city in 
all Italy with a more glorious past and a more 
melancholy present. On no other is the word 
‘*Tchabod ” so written. It is a city of pessimism 
in stone—an unburied corpse, from which all 
traces of beauty has well-nigh departed. 

Yet not entirely ; there is much to interest us, 
but generally it needs all the force of imagina- 
tion, and all our powers of projecting ourselves 
into bygone ages, to help us out. We must build a 
structure of fancy, as Cuvier did an animal with 
the merest fragment of a skeleton. Still, there 
will always be a certain grandeur about the wide, 
straight, grass-grown streets, now so solitary and 
deserted. It needs no effort on our part to think 
how grandly they must have shown off the pag- 
eants of the old dukes. The castle, too—there is 
nothing just the same anywhere else—standing 
like one of the old mediwval tyrants among his 
conquered subjects. Moated and massive, it 
frowns upon the lowlier houses near, like a 
master among slaves, 
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Just beyond is the cathedral, delicately gothic 
without and barbarously classic within, like so 
many of the churches of Italy, or like so many 
persons, charming when you go no further than 
outside appearances. The palaces, sprinkled about 
the city very plentifully, are disappointing. Stone 
being scarce, they are chiefly of brick and terra- 
cotta. Not such brick as one sees in Venice, of 
many-tinted rose color, but dingy, dirty and 
mud-colored. They are mostly palaces by cour- 
tesy, yet sometimes through the open doorways 


- viene ° 2 
f “ 4 gets a 
4/g gl } mpse 
of large 
° e courtyards, 
with gardens 
beyond, which 
all the ragged 
clothes hanging out 
to dry cannot rob of 
their patrician elegance ; 
courtyards with rows of 
graceful arches, slender col- 
umns, wonderful stairways. 
y Altogether it is a city where 
bs beauty and squalor meet and min- 
gle. A blacksmith’s shop I saw had 
delicately carved pilasters and arch at 
its entrance that would have done honor to a 
modern plutocrat’s house ; and many of the old 
churches are debased into warehouses—that is, 

when there are any wares. 

Ferrara is one of the cheapest places I ever 
came upon in my wanderings. Cheapness is a 
sort of premium offered, I suppose, to get people 
to live there, or comes from the market being 
glutted with houses. You may have a room ina 

_. palace for about four dollars a month, with any 
amount of history thrown in—an array of associ- 
ations hard to match elsewhere ; a room with 
frescoed ceiling of tumbling goddesses and a mo- 
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saic floor. The doors and windows are slightly 
misfits, perhaps, and the floor is abominably cold ; 
there is a suspicion, too, of dampness about the 
frescoed walls—but then it’s a ‘‘ palazzo.” 

Such is the Ferrara of to-day, seen in the 
searching light of this century of ours—seen as 
the practical creature seeth it—as the business 
man would appraise it for mortgage. But I have 
another view to give you of it which shall be so 
different that you will never guess it is the same. 
Let us turn back the centuries as the leaves of a 
book ; take off our nineteenth-century spectacles, 
and look with the second sight of history. Then 
shall the phenix rise from the ashes, and the real 
Ferrara—‘‘ Great Lady of the Po”—live again. 
Here we are by the castle! That tower on the 
corner of the street is the Lions! Do you not 
see that procession of people coming across the 
drawbridge ? Aman in front is leading a woman, 
who seems to be suffering great anguish. Let us 
go nearer. 

**What has become of Ugo ?” she asks of the 
treacherous-looking man at her side. 

** He is dead,” answers the other. 

« Now, then, I wish not to live,” and she bursts 
into tears. 

Do you see, too, the executioner there with his 
ax by the block ? 

It is Parisina, the woman who is to be the vic- 
tim. See, she is calm again, and is taking off 
her jewels and wrapping a cloth around her 
head ! 

But come, we have seen enough. Let us go on 
a little further, there by the cathedral. 

A great many years have gone by since the aw- 
ful scene we just saw. The city is now the centre 
of the culture and glory of North Italy. The 
streets, as you sce, are crowded, and everything 
has a holiday look. See the balconies, hung with 
fluttering tapestries and velvets, filled with peo- 
ple. Something is going on of more than usual 
import. See the cavalcade coming out of the 
great archway there, just opposite the cathedral ! 
That is the palace now. The old castle is not 
suited to the light-heartedness of to-day. Those 
coming first are some of the duke’s archers, in the 
red and white livery of the house of Este. Now 
come the nobles of Ferrara’s court. Look at 
their gorgeous costumes sparkling with gems and 
gold! Was there ever such a spectacle ? But 
we have much greater yet to see. Here come 
the two daughters of the house—the Duchess of 
Urbino and the Marchioness of Mantua; then a 
great personage, apparently, for he is surrounded 
by eight pages in livery. He is dressed after the 
French manner (for even at this period France 
has begun to set the fashions), all in red velvet, 
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except his cap, which is black, with a beaten gold 
ornament. See how his horse prances about, as 
though to show off its gorgeous trappings of gold 
and cramoisie. That is Alfonso, heir to the 
Duchy of Ferrara, going out to meet his bride. 
Soon you see them return, and about the middle 
of the procession, under a purple canopy, borne 
in turn by the different doctors of the university, 
comes the bride. You notice that she is entirely 
dressed in black velvet and ermine. Around her 
neck is a great necklace of pearls and rubies; but 
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PORTRAIT AND AUTOGRAPH OF LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
(FROM AN OLD MEDAL STRUCK AT THE TIME OF HER 
MARRIAGE, AT FERRARA. 


the most remarkable thing about her is her splen- 
did golden hair, falling over her shoulders uncon- 
fined, save by a veil-like headdress of gold and 
diamonds. Her faco is rather long, you will no- 
tice, and her mouth large, but her complexion is 
perfect, and her teeth are very white, you see, 
as she smiles; but above all, you notice her 
sparkling dark-blue eyes, and the quick change- 
fulness of her expression. She is, if you have 
not guessed it, that most slandered of women, 
Lucrezia Borgia! > 

As she comes into the piazza it is nearly dark, 
but the palace opposite and the street are lined 
with torchbearers. That heightens the gorgeous 
effect. All the members of the court that have 
not gone to meet her are standing at the foot of 
the grand staircase to give her welcome. At this 
moment all the prisons will be opened, and every 
prisoner set free to join in the general merry- 
making. 

Then will begin the real festivities. Sixty-twe 
mules carrying the Borgia’s dowry in chests sup- 
posed to contain great treasures, and chiefly to 
convince the Ferrarese that the heir apparent has 
made a good ‘‘match,” have been unloaded and 
stabled. There in the great room of the palace 
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the ball begins. No more gorgeous pageant has 
been seen in any country or in any period than 
this. It is the fine flower of the splendor of the 
Renaissance in the culmination of its glory—in a 
city, too, more celebrated perhaps than any other 
of the time as the embodiment of that new cult- 
ure and art of luxury. It is the exponent of that 
life which has become in fact more art than nat- 
ure, that dresses tyranny in gorgeous raiment, 
and covers the skeleton of oppression with flow- 
ers, until the people, simple and childish, forget 
that they are the ones to whom the fiddler looks 
for pay. They only marvel at the splendor of 
the tyrant’s apparel and the beauty of the flowers. 
They are just emerging from a period far worse, 
when tyranny and oppression stalked naked and 
insolent through the 
length and breadth of the 
land, unchecked and un- 
punished—when paternal 
governments fed like 
Saturn upon their chil- 
dren. What wonder that, 
compared with the old 
crudity and brutality, the 
new dispensation comes 
like a new dawn! What 
wonder that, although the 
same, disguised, masquer- 
ading in new colors, it 
should yet fill the popu- 
lace with hopes of. better 
things, and that their 
loud cheers should con- 
tinue through that night 
in which the Borgia first 
held high revel at 
Ferrara ! 

Let us go in, up through 
the arcaded staircase and 
into the great room.. 
There on a dais sit the 
three loveliest women of 
their time—the Duchess 
of Urbino, the Mar- 
chioness of Mantua, and 
the bride. Poets compare 
them to the three god- 
desses Paris had to choose 
between in that first of 
beauty contests. Some 
prefer one or the other, 
but most choose the bride, 
with her changeful face, 
her vivacity of expression 
and lovely hair. Around 
are grouped the greatest 
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and highest of Italy, in dresses no century before 
or since has matched in splendor—the highest 
types of a time when the tailor reached his 
apotheosis, and the philosophy of clothes played 
its most important part in the history of the 
world. What glitter of jewels, with shimmer of 
silk and satin, there is in the crowd moving in the 
slow, rhythmic measures of the dance !—moving 
like the changing colors of a kaleidoscope in all 
the hues of the rainbow. Then, as time goes, 
the stiffness of ceremonial vanishes, and the 
bride comes down from the dais and dances Span- 
ish and Italian dances, captivating everyone with 
her unaffected manner and frank enjoyment of 
the féte. 


When they are tired a play of Plautus is give 
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in Latin, and the intermissions are filled with 
morris dancers. Gladiators come, and with shields 
and swords go through marvelous evolutions, in 
time with the music; or Moors, with lighted can- 
dles in their mouths, dance like animated torches. 
There are, besides, many poems of welcome from 
the Ferrarese to the young daughter of the Bor- 
gias, some by the doctors of the university, pon- 
derous and dull, full of classical allusions and 
crowded with mythological comparisons. 

But one of the speakers, a young man of 
twenty-seven, who has already begun to make 
a naine for himself, comes forward and recites 
his poem of welcome. It is Ariosto! People 
glance at him, but in the splendor around pay 
scant attention to the young scholar in black, 
still on the threshold of his fame. They turn 
their eyes mechanically to the greatness of the 
French ambassador or the duke, little knowing 
that when all the trumpery greatness of the hour 
shall have sunk into obscurity nations shall know 
of Ariosto ; that in years to come people shall ask, 
‘Who was this Duke of Este ?” to whom Orlando 
Furioso shall be a household word ; and again, 
the fragile laurlets of the poets shall outlast all 
the coronets of birth. 

At last the ball comes to a close. I will not 
weary you by taking you through all the festiv- 
ities in the days which follow this. It is much 
the same sort of thing, and might bore you from 
repetition as it did Lucrezia’s sister-in-law, the 
Marchioness of Mantua, who wrote her husband at 
home that she was sick of the whole affair, and 
wished it was over so that she might return. The 
bride was not pretty, and had altogether entirely 
too much fuss made over her. 

So let us turn down one of these streets, and 
allow some years to pass by as we go. 

Here in this street you will notice a brick 
house, plain, but solidly built, barren of all deco- 
ration ; only a Latin inscription across the front, 
beginning, ‘Small, but it suits me,” and further 
stating that it was not built of money got dis- 
honestly from others, as though that were some- 
thing which could not be written upon the palaces 
of some of his contemporaries. It is the house of 
the young man we saw reciting his poem before 
the Borgia years ago. Te is grown old now, you 
will see, as he comes out of the house. He is no 
more the young man full of hopes, enthusiasm 
and genius who appeared in the ballroom of the 
palace. Quietly, save for the people who come 
to pay homage at his shrine, he lives, waiting 
now for the end that shall free him, too, from the 
exactions of his patrons. He was confident as 
Horace that he had raised to himself a monument 
more enduring than brass, more stable than the 
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fitful glories of the house of Hste, or all the pon- 
derous masonry of their palaces. 

The ghosts of the past crowd about us as we 
leave the street and the house which, to-day, is 
of more interest than a palace on account of its 
one-time owner. We may visit if you will the 
place where ‘Tasso was imprisoned ; we can hear 
him in the Hospital of St. Anne raving against 
the house of Este—taking back all the compli- 
ments he has been so profuse of in the years gone 
by, calling them all cowards, ingrates, scoundrels, 
in impotent rage. Or there, near the rooms of 
the residence, we can hear the stentorian voice 
of John Calvin speaking, preaching his gospel of 
protestantism, of self-denial and frugality in the 
midst of unparalleled luxury ; or see his co-relig- 
lonist, Marot, writing his polished gems of ron- 
deaux and ballads close by. 

But, a drop of rain falls ; another and another. 
Presto! All is changed ; we are back in the nine- 
teenth century, and all we have seen is gone, ir- 
revocably. No force of imagination, no wealth of 
fancy can clothe the city with its ancient glories 
during a rainstorm. 

In the dreary drizzle the ruined buildings are 
more desolate than ever. Let us go. Let us 
leave this cemetery of the past, while still some 
memory lingers of the times fading out of recol- 
lection. 

Let us fly from the tomb of feudalism as this 
is. From a place sanctified by genius, it is true, 
but only by genius willing to take as pay money 
wrung by the tyrants from the poor—in pay for 
their compliments; paying for their bread with 
insincere praises of their masters. 

Poor poets, and poorer people, you are neither 
the first nor the last who have done the same; 
but, somehow, it strikes one as more apparent 
here, especially in a rainstorm. The flat, semi- 
barren plain, the wide, deserted streets, the 
crumbling palaces make one as pessimistic as 
the surroundings, and skeptical of the time when 
money, however obtained, could not buy any- 
thing, from a palace to a poet. 

Let us go down the wide street to the station, 
ready for the first train that shall take us out of 
this charnel house of the Renaissance. 

Solitude, solitude sung so often by the poets, 
this is your home! Few people are about the 
building as we enter. The train is behind time 
(a way they have in Italy). On the platform are 
only a Frenchman, his wife and mother-in-law— 
all cross as circumstances require. The wife 
silent, the husband nervous, while mamma walks 
up and down like a tiger in its cage, only stop- 
ping, as she passes, to scold her son-in-law for not 
having the train on time. In vain apologies, 
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txplanations, excuses; madame is not pacified. 
He should have known—he must have known ! 
the train was not on time. As mine bears me 
away, lifting a load from me with every turn of 
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the wheels, I can see her from my window still 
walking, still scolding and deaf to all explana- 
tions. For my part, I cannot blame her. Human 
nature can’t stand everything. 


REVELATION. 


By G. A. Davis, 


I praw the dark veil round and o’er me, 
Between me and the things unseen ; 
What és, I touch and see before me, 
And reck not of what might have been. 


Wrapped in mine own life, mutely living 
The lesson of itself, I stand; 

I know not what the years are giving 
To other lives, with open hand; 


Until—as bursts the summer lightning, 

One keen flash scrawled along the dark— 
I see God's lavish splendor brightening 

The world beyond my furthest mark, 


And know—yet hardly grieve in knowing— 
And, for one swift, clear instant see 
How unto others He is showing 
The miracle withheld from me; 


That all the while, in unknown places, 
A joy lives on, though mine is done ; 
That somewhere, in the untrodden spaces 
Beyond my life—a Life gues on. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF READERS. 


- Hunpreps of physiologies are constantly writ- 
ten. It is a fortunate week in which several do 
not appear. Many of them are agreeable, piquant 
brochures, often abundantly illustrated by charm- 
ing vignettes. Yet, although I have searched 
carefully, I have never been able to find a “ Phys- 
iology of Readers.” Why this is so I cannot tell, 
since I cannot conceive of a physiology more at- 
tractive, more varied, offering a better field for 
humorous illustrations. 

Such a book would follow the whole course of 
human life. 

In such a work we would see the reader in his 
apprenticeship, tangled up in a chair, or with one 
knee on it and one foot on the ground, with his 
eye fixed on a book printed in large letters, ab- 
sorbed in the pictures and paying little attention 
to the text. As we grow, we take some more 
comfortable attitude, and our face lights up as 
we read about extraordinary adventures, or de- 
your voraciously some entertaining fiction. 

Our body takes different forms according to the 
nature of the works to which we apply ourselves. 
Those who are interested in the positive sciences, 

_history, or philosophy, read with elbows on table, 


wearing a meditative and resigned look, as 
though they feel the gravity of the task before 
them. On the other hand, the reading of some 
literary matter, .beautiful in form and _ style, 
causes us to assume a different attitude. The 
body is more at its ease, and seems to grow more 
supple through internal happiness. 

Reading at home gives us a chance to express 
unreservedly the sensations caused by a book. 
Have you ever had a chance to observe for fifteen 
minutes a reader who thought himself unwatched 
—noted his gestures, the contractions of his lips, 
the half smiles, the frowns, the elevation of the 
forehead ? If the subject observed is nervous, 
demonstrative, exuberant, he plays before you a 
delicious little comedy ; if he is placid, phleg- 
matic, he will exhibit, notwithstanding, frequent 
changes of countenance and attitude which will 
be found amusing. 

Women, it is said, are less expressive readers 
than men. Must we conclude that they skim 
books and read with less attention, or that they 
have habitually more control over the expression 
of their feelings ? I do not know. 

The work which I have in mind should include 
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also professional readers, lecturers, dramatic au- 
thors, editors, proof-readers, men of letters, sa- 
vants, those connected with the post office, and 
so on in a long series. 

The reader is protean in form and ubiquitous. 
He does not remain at home among his books, 
but promenades the streets and is found in public 
gardens, in restaurants at his breakfast, at the 
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theatres between the acts, in the omnibus and 
the horse car. He is both sedentary and ambulat- 
ing. The walking reader is the one oftenest ob- 
served. He expresses his emotions perpendicu- 
larly and horizontally, sideways and crossways, 
walking fast or walking slow. Must such per- 
ambulating dispositions be considered as con- 
firmatory of that opinion of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
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seau, who said that the legs are the wheels of the 
intellect, and that walking and reading together 
are notable causes of the fertility of thought ? 

Our civilization has multiplied readers to such 
a degree, that reading has become an indispensa- 
ble function for all those who desire to keep 
abreast. of modern life. It is found to be useful 
to know so many different facts and such numer- 
ous works and literary 
articles, that people do 
not wait for leisure to 
read, but take every spare 
moment. Nevertheless, 
with all their diligence, 
so great is the multiplica- 
tion of magazines, reviews 
and journals, that these 
readers cannot obtain 
their desires save by a 
thoroughly complete Di- 
gest, which will tell them 
everything which is 
worth knowing in peri- 
odical literature, and pro- 
vide a succulent feast of 
all the good things worth 
partaking of. 

These hints should not 
end without mentioning 
the reader in the coun- 
try. He is generally 
idyllic, gay, placid, and 
more easy to observe than 
in town. Even if he be 
a citizen, and is only 
making a holiday sojourn 
among the fields, he 
thinks it necessary to put 
less restraint upon him- 
self than in the streets, 
and as he sits on the 
grass, or wanders about 
with his book in his hand, 
he expresses by his smiles 
or his frowns, his look of 
contempt, disdain or sat- 
isfaction, the emotions 
produced by the volume 
he is reading. 

I am not ignorant of the labor such a work as I 
have indicated would cost, and the researches and 
long-continued observation it would entail; but 
all monographs have the same thorns, and those 
who know how to handle them receive as a re- 
ward that fine disdain of obstacles which charac- 
terizes all who attain a worthy place in the Re- 
public of Letters. 
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“ STRETCHED ON THE COUCH WAS THE FORM OF THE MOST 
EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL WOMAN HE HAD EVER SEEN.” 


ous SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


By Emma S. ALLEN, 

GrrARD Mason and his hunting companion, 
Ward Preston, came out of the depths of the 
pine forest into a little depression among the 
environing hills, where the oak and hemlock 
predominated, to find themselves in the face of 
an approaching thunderstorm. 

“‘There’s a chance for shelter,” said Preston, 
pointing to a secluded pile of gray stone at some 
distance from the railroad track. ‘Come on.” 


He was off with the pattering of the first heavy 
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drops, and the taller, handsomer man strode after 
him indifferently. He had been out in a thunder- 
storm more than once, and rather enjoyed it. 
The sky was black with fast-gathering clouds 
gashed by vivid lightning. The echoes of thun- 
der peals did not die among the mountains be- 
fore a new volley was fired from the fortress of 
the electrical war. Even Mason was moved with 
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an instinct of self-preservation. By the time 
they reached the, badly demoralized building 
supposed to have once been a stable his hunt- 
er’s coat was dripping. 

Preston was fanning himself with his hat as 
he leaned against a decrepit manger destitute of 
a spire of hay. Mason hardly breathed a breath 
faster for his half-mile run over moss-grown rocks 
and amid tangled underbrush. He stood in the 
broken doorway and lost all thought of himself 
and his strange surroundings in his contemplation 
of the grandeur of the storm. 

It was a long struggle, and Nature came out 
badly worsted in the fight, her garments torn and 
drenched. 

The two men walked out into the fragrant 
freshness, and found speech once more after the 
long paralysis of awe. 

The path they were traversing slowly had once 
been a wide driveway leading to an arched gate a 
quarter of a mile from the stable. It was so 
overgrown with weeds and littered with the wreck 
of the storm that it was nearly impassable. 

‘Mysterious sort of place!” quoth Mason, as 
they approached the square stone house whose 
walls were draped with ivy and Virginia creepers 
to its roof, and disfigured by dilapidated wooden 
porches. 

There was no sign of life in the vicinity of the 
annex kitchen, whose one-story roof dripped 
showers of water into the leaking gutters beneath 
the eaves. 

*“*JT went by the vineyard of the slothful,’” 
quoted Mason, as they passed through an un- 
fruitful grape arbor to the front of the two-story 
portion of the house. 

Just then the setting sun blazed out in an 
amber-red glare of triumph from the bank of 
blackness in the west, and illuminated the front 
wall till its drenched red-and-vellow creepers 
seemed to outshine the cosmic illuminator him- 
self. A wide porch, with massive pillars twined 
with the passionate creepers, ran across the entire 
front. <A couple of wide, low steps in a tangle of 
sweetbrier led to the porch opposite an oaken 
door with heavy panels and _ tarnished brass 
hinges and lock. On each side, above and below, 
were long. low windows opening on the upper and 
lower verandas. Their shutters had been heavily 
banded with thin strips of iron to prevent the en- 
trance of a ray of light into their interior. 

Mason gave a vigorous pull at the rusted door- 
bell. Ile could hear the echoes pealing through 
the house for several seconds. After half a dozen 
vain experiments at waking anything save the 
echoes, the two walked curiously around the un- 
explored side of the house. Here, underneath a 
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small porch, that the weight of a gigantic climb- 
ing rose had half crushed, was a side door with 
panels of blood-red stained glass insecurely pro- 
tected by wooden slats nailed horizontally across 
them. The knob rattled in its rusty socket as 
Mason shook it with his strong hand. To his 
surprise, as he persevered the lock gave way. 
There was no inside bolt to prevent the door from 
being opened with a squeaking remonstrance, and 
the key that had so poorly locked it was not on 
the outside. 

“‘ A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
observed Mason, quoting again. 

They stepped into a square entry carpeted with 
a dingy, moth-eaten carpet of uncertain color and 
pattern. From each of the three interior sides a 
door of paneled oak led to different apartments. 
All were locked save the one at the left, toward 
the rear of the house. Mason stood with the 
knob in his hand and the door ajar. 

“T feel like a thief,” he said. ‘If we stood 

any show of getting back to the old farmhouse 
to-night, I would strangle my curiosity and start 
off. But we are starving. Perhaps we can fry 
our fish and rabbits in the kitchen.” 
_ He gave a prolonged whistle as the door swung 
open. The room it gave access to was not bare, 
though the dust lay deep on its furnishings, and 
the cobwebs draped every accessible nook. In the 
centre was an oval dining table of richly carved 
oak ; between two long, uncurtained windows, a 
bare oaken sideboard. At the opposite end of the 
room was a high oak mantelpiece and a fireplace 
where the ghostly ashes of a long-dead fire were 
scattcred over a tiled hearth. Above the mantel 
hung a wide mirror, framed in tarnished gilt and 
surmounted by a pair of antlers. 

Preston pushed open a door which led to a nar- 
row passage terminating in a deep pantry, beyond 
which was the annex kitchen. It proved to be a 
large, dingy expanse of desolation. Pools of 
water stood in the sunken floor, and the ceiled 
roof was still dripping from its countless leaks. 
Three or four windows, entirely hidden from 
view by vines on the outside, were closely barred 
on the inside. A rusty range offered a tempta- 
tion to the hungry men that for a time tri- 
umphed over curiosity concerning the remainder 
of the house. There was barely enough daylight 
left, after they had eaten their meal of game and 
fish, to enable them to take a hasty survey of the 
premises. A wide hall through the centre of the 
house communicated with a large drawing room 
on one side and library and living room on the 
other. All were furnished in an old-fashioned 
but costly style, the stuffed chairs and sofas being 
shrouded in ghostly-looking sheets. 
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In the library, the bookcases were securely 
locked. A round table in the centre of the room 
was littered with old newspapers, yellow as parch- 
ment and bearing dates ten years old. In front 
of the fireplace, where a half-burnt log lay across 
the andirons, stood a small easy-chair, destitute 
of any enshrouding sheet, and before it a mahog- 
any writing desk of exquisite workmanship. It 
was locked, but Mason lingered over it after Pres- 
ton had gone into the living room. Bending over 
it curiously, he became aware of the strange fact 
that it was spotlessly clean. The dust that lay 
like a pall over everything else in the house was 
conspicuous for its absence in this room. The 
mantelpiece was of shining oak, and in front of 
the tall mirror above it a slender Bohemian vase 
held the withered remains of a cluster of Jacque- 
minot roses. They were still red, and as Mason 
bent over them he became conscious that they 
had not been there a week. As he turned to fol- 
low Preston, driven by an uncanny impression 
that the room was inhabited, he spied a pair of 
little slippers beneath the carved legs of the ma- 
hogany desk. He did not touch them, but closed 
the door as he went out into the living room. 
Preston was staring at a few uninteresting plates 
and cups and saucers on a little round table be- 
fore another wide fireplace. They were clean, 
and set in order on the white cloth beside an an- 
tique blue sugar bowl and teapot. A little tin tea 
kettle stood on one side of the hearth, and a 
goodly quantity of firewood was heaped on the 
opposite side. 

Preston shook his head. ‘* Perhaps we’d better 
get out of this, Mason, and sleep in the old sta- 
ble.” 

Mason laughed lightly. 
out there. The carpets here are tempting. 
you going upstairs 7” 

Preston’s courage revived. 
haven't tried this room yet.” 

It was opposite the dining room, and in the 
rear of the long drawing room. ‘They stood in 
the dim, musty hall, where their very breathing 
seemed to echo. 

Even Mason’s strong hand failed to detect any 
weakness in the lock. He turned away, impa- 
tient with himself for trying to force it. 

But he followed Preston’s timorous steps up 
the creaking stairs. They looked hastily into 
one after another of the great dark bedrooms, 
where the furniture seemed to be all alike. 

«* This will do,” said Mason. ‘‘ We had better 
go back to the dining room and sleep till day- 
light.” 

It was not an easy matter to woo sleep in the 
close, musty room, with tre thick darkness about 


“Tt got pretty wet 
Are 
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them. Preston, nervous though he was, and 
starting at every sound, was the first to fall 
asleep. 

Mason scratched a match and looked at his 
watch as the scream of a locomotive broke the 
weird stillness. It wasa quarter of nine. Some- 
thing in the sound of a civilized whistle gave 
him a sense of relief, and he soon slept. 

Suddenly, not fifteen minutes later, a bright 
light flashed across his face. He had barely time 
to rub his eyes and discern a slender, black-robed 
figure float past the open door leading to the 
entry—a halo of light about her. Then there 
was the click of a key in the lock of one of the 
other doors, a moment of muffled, swishing mo- 
tion, the soft opening and shutting of the door, 
and all was darkness and stillness once more. 

Preston had not been disturbed ; Mason rose 
softly and went out into the entry. He lighted 
another match and consulted his watch. It was 
just nine o’clock. He carefully opened the outer 
door and stepped out into the porch, and on into 
the wet and weedy path. All traces of the storm 
had vanished. The heavens scintillated with star- 
light, but there was no moon. 

From the path Mason was looking at the flick- 
ering light that struggled through the shutters 
of the living-room windows. As he looked, the 
light vanished and reappeared in the library, and 
after a little while disappeared altogether. 

He went back into the house, and shook Pres- 
ton out of his slumbers with a whispered explana-" 
tion of the new developments. ; 

Preston’s knees were knocking each other by 
the time they gained the outside. They went 
around the front of the house to the opposite 
side, where the long grape arbor stretched its 
black tunnel into the darkness. Between the 
arbor and the house lay a tangled strip of what 
had once been a lawn. Shunning the dark arbor, 
the two men picked their way through the long, 
wet grass, until stopped by the sudden glare of 
light across the way before them. It proceeded 
from the window of the locked room. The 
shutters were thrown open by an unseen hand, 
and the sash left half lowered from above. 

‘* What in thunder!” gasped Preston, turning 
and running back. 

Mason stood still, listening, but hearing no 
sound. Ile turned and joined Preston. 

““Somebody has taken possession,” he said, 
quietly. ‘We had better go through the arbor 
and lodge in the stable.” 

Through the dense vines, as they reached a 
spot in the arbor opporite the open window, they 
were able to see a portion of the walls of the 
room, but while they were gazing at its blank 
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whiteness the light vanished abruptly. A hasty 
tour to the other side of the house revealed it 
glimmering in the library and hving-room win- 
dows alternately. 

For a long time they watched it, and heard no 
sound. Finally it disappeared again, and they 
were once more in the arbor, peering through 
the vines without being rewarded by a sight or 
sound of anything within the mysterious room, 
although they remained there what seemed an 
endless time. 

When overcome by the monotony they walked 
the length of the arbor, and sat down on a broken 
seat within the little porch of the kitchen door. 
While awaiting results Preston succumbed to 
sleep, but Mason’s eyes refused to close. At the 
first streaks of dawn he passed his sleeping com- 
panion without disturbing him. The presence 
of the faint daylight emboldened him to enter 
the house once more. Opposite the outer door 
the door into the hall was ajar. He passed 
through it noiselessly, and stood irresolute in the 
dark hall, whose thick, old carpet respected his 
stealthy footfalls. Even a glaring sunlight would 
have failed to penetrate the gloomy darkness. All 
there was to guide him was the sickly stream of 
pale-yellow light that. issued from the room op- 
posite—the room that had been securely locked 
the night before. After a moment’s hesitation 
he approached the threshold. He could see 
the source of the light that had haunted him 
“through the night—not a supernatural source 
at all, but a’ substantial little lantern, brass- 
rimmed and well polished. It stoed on a table 
by the fireplace, burning low. The carpet and 
furnishings of the room were of soft, comfortable 
stuffs. A wood fire smoldered in the fireplace, 
behind a tall wire screen, and the carpet for 
some distance beyond the hearth was protected 
by oilcloth from chance sparks. A large pile of 
firewood occupied the corner on the further side 
of the hearth. The curtains at the windows 
were of heavy damask, closely drawn, with the 
exception of those at the open window. A bed, 
hung with the same material, stood between the 
two windows. Its curtains were drawn back, but 
from where he stood Mason saw no evidence of 
any occupant. Growing bolder, he crossed the 
threshold, forgetting, in his excess of curiosity, 
that the ghostly form he had seen in the night 
was that of a woman. 

Two or three steps across the thick carpet 
brought him into view of an unseen corner of 
the room. There was a confused memory, after- 
ward, of crimson draperies and cushions and a 
soft white bearskin rug grouped about a luxuri- 
ous couch, but he stood as one paralyzed at the 
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moment of his actual experience. Nothing in 
all his strange imaginings of the night had pre- 
pared him for the sight before him. 

Stretched on the couch, in the complete un- 
consciousness of sound, youthful slumber, was the 
form of the most exquisitely beautiful woman he 
had ever seen—and he had seen many. <A wealth 
of copper-gold hair, half unbound ; a face, deli- 
cately chiseled as a sculptured Venus and sweetly 
colored as apple blooms; a pair of white arms 
and hands revealed beneath the loose sleeves of a 
woolen gown whose creamy white length was but 
partially hidden by a silken quilt, made up the 
sum total of the picture that stamped itself in- 
delibly on Mason’s memory in the short moment 
he stood there transfixed. It was only a mo- 
ment, though he had lived thirty years and never 
known the feelings that surged through his being 
like a vast torrent. Like one who had profaned 
the shrine of a saint, he turned away as quietly 
as he had entered. He did not go back to Pres- 
ton. Sitting, in a dazed reverie, on the step of 
the little ruin of a porch, he paid no heed to any- 
thing as the daylight grew brighter and the sun 
rose in a blaze of glory. 

The sudden opening of the door behind him 
brought him to his feet. He faced about, and 
corfronted the ghostly visitor of the night, her 
golden hair smoothly combed underneath a som- 
bre black bonnet—her whole attire a symphony 
of mourning. She uttered a frightened cry and 
dropped the lantern and a small traveling bag she 
carried, 

Mason, hat in hand, quickly metamorphosed 
from the apparent tramp into the prince he ever 
was in the society of women. He was superbly 
handsome, in spite of his hunter’s garb, as ho 
stood there in the bright morning sunshine and 
handed her the fallen articles. 

“T trust you will pardon me for being a tres- 
passer,” he said. 

His voice would have reassured her in the dark. 
He went on to explain his own and Preston’s pre- 
dicament. 

She smiled quietly. 
tion of the house ?” 

Oh, the wonderful sweetness of her voice ! 

‘“No,” looking down into her brown eyes, that 
were like deep pools of water in an autumn- 
bronzed forest, and fringed with ‘dark lashes. 

“Ts it possible? Its fame has gone abroad 
through all the land. I supposed no human be- 
ing would come near its walls.” 

“Ts it supposed to be haunted ?” 

**Yes. Very good and sensible people have 
long believed fully in its curse. They say that 
even the trains rush by here a little faster. But 
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excuse me, please, I must reach the station in time 
for the city express. Would you be so kind as to 
fasten the door in some way ?” 

Mason stepped aside. ‘I will try and mend 
the lock, since it was I who broke it. Pardon 
me, but did you not come on the night express ?” 

“Yes,” after a pause. ‘*Can I trust you to 
keep my secret as you found it ?” 

‘* Indeed you may.” 

She smiled, and with a simple ‘Thank you” 
turned and glided down the path into the thick 
shrubbery. 

Mason said nothing to Preston of anything he 
had seen. They cooked their fish in the kitchen, 
and retraced their footsteps to the farmhouse 
where they pretended to lodge. The old farmer 
and his wife gave them a long-winded history of 
the terrors that haunted the ‘Old Rutledge 
House.” 

Preston was disposed to give some credence to 
the tale that Old Man Rutledge, who had been 
murdered ten years before in the old house by his 
dissolute stepson, haunted the place, in company 
with the ghost of his penitent wife. 

The story said that the woman had plotted 
with her son in the murder of her husband who 
was the father of her vounger son—a noble man, 
who was less beloved than his elder half-brother. 
‘She was credited with the double crime of con- 
spiring in the murder and destroying a will in 
favor of the younger son. On the failure of her 
own and her son’s plot he escaped with his neck 
to foreign lands, and she became insane, dying in 
a year or two, without confessing what she had 
done with the will. Since then her ghost haunted 
the old place, seeking pardon of the restless spirit 
of the old man, who was hunting for the will, the 
faimer said. , 

«<°Twa’n’t never found. Wilbur Rutledge, the 
younger son, never got nothin’ out o’ the prop- 
erty, an’ died a little while ago, leavia’ his family 
in straitened cirenmstances. Old Man Rutledge’s 
three bfothers have been fightin’ for ten years, 
tryin’ to get the property, an’ it’s gone into liti- 


gation. Wilbur Rutledge’s wife’s an invalid, and 
his daughter’s a music teacher in the city—poor 
thing.” 

* * * * * * 


A few months after returning to business in 
the city Mason was called abroad, and detained 
in European countries for a year or more. Shortly 
after his return home he found himself among 
the latest arrivals at one of the elaborate parties 
that wound up the season for the coming sum- 
mer. 

‘There is a new sensation in society, Mr. 
Mason,” said his hostess. ‘*She has carried off 
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all the laurels of the past season, and is still win- 
ning what sprigs there are left. She is perfectly 
lovely in every respect. Iam positive she would 
move eyen your stony heart. Perhaps you have 
heard of the Rutledge case ?” 

Mason started. 

“Something,” he said. 
tled 7” 

“Yes, in favor of Lilian and her mother. 
There was a missing will that came to light quite 
remarkably. Old Mr. Rutledge’s wife, who be- 
came insane after conspiring in his murder, was 
supposed to be dead long ago, but it turned out 
that she escaped from the asylum years since, and 
was a secret burden on her younger son, Wilbur 
Rutledge. He humored her idiotic whims to ex- 
tremes. She gradually lost all her faculties— 
sight, hearing and speech, save in inarticulate 
whispers—and became bedridden. Then the no- 
tion seized her to spend the remnant of her days 
in the old house, where, she said, she had hidden 
the will, and would find it again at the hour of 
her death. It was useless to reason with her, and 
her son at last gratified her desire. Until he died 
Wilbur Rutledge made secret nightly visits to 
the old house, carrying the few supplies necessary 
for the old woman's existence. She was safely 
locked in one of the rooms, and unattended 
through the davs. Death comes slowly when it 
is courted. Mr. Rutledge died first, and after that 
Lilian herself made the nightly trips. Heaven 
kindly pitied her in her brave devotion to duty, 
and hastened the end after a few months. She 
was alone in the ,desclate place when the old 
woman died one night, but she had her well- 
deserved reward. Her grandmother was right— 
in the hour of death her mind became clear. She 
wrote, blind though she was, on the slate she had 
kept always at hand during the years she had 
lain there, the exact hiding place of the will, for 
fear death would seal her lips before Lilian came. 
Lilian found her dying. She took her lantern, 
and having implicitly obeyed her grandmoth- 
er’s directions, found the will and closed the 
dying eyelids ; returned by the morning train to 
the city end notified an undertaker and her law- 
yer; then, overcome by the strain of months and 
the last terrible ordeal, succumbed to brain fever 
and came near dying. But she is very much 
alive now, I assure you. Come ; I will leave you 
with ‘ Fairy Lilian,’ und you will leave your heart 
with her.” , 

Mason came near saying he had left it with her 
a year and a half ago. It was beating now like a 
schoolgirl’s underneath his broadcloth evening 
dress as he crossed the drawing rooms. 

Yes, there she sat—his Sleeping Beauty of the 
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haunted palace—surrounded by a number of men 
quite as good as Mason himself, though, perhaps, 
less magnetically endowed and requiring less cloth 
for their clothes. 

She was exquisitely dressed in white satin under 
frosty falls of lace, with long-stemmed Jacquemi- 
not roses on her corsage. Mason thought of the 
withered flowers he had seen on the old library 
mantelpiece. 

He was not a conceited man, and was wholly 
unprepared for the recognition she instantly be- 
traved in her beautiful, blushing face. He pressed 
the hand she gave him with a silent freemasonry, 
and his wondrous smile finished the disastrous 
work it had begun long before. Half an hour 
later he had put to flight all rivals and monopo- 
lized her society. Some particulars of her ro- 
mantic experience he had from her own lips ina 
modest fashion. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘the little desk in the library 
was mine, and the tea service in the living room 
did duty for my nocturnal luncheons. I have 
really enjoyed those quiet hours of undisturbed 
thought, when not too tired. Sleep would not 
always come readily in grandma’s cell, and an 
hour’s writing at my pretty desk was a soothing 
nareotic. Did you know that we are having the 
old place restored and refurnished ? My mother 
and I expect to spend the summer there, and 
have hosts of company to try and rid the house 
of its evil reputation. Will you come and cook 
your game in the kitchen again ? I promise you 
the roof shall not leak,” ’ 
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“*T will come, you may be assured. Some time 
I will make a confession to you, and you must 
forgive me.” 

The confession came late in the summer, when 
Mason lingered after all the other guests had 
gone. It came in the little rose-covered porch 
that skillful carpenters had resuscitated without 
injuring the vines in the least, and with the 
radiance of moonlight that made forgiveness an 
eusy matter. 

** You have not told me yet that you are sorry,” 
suid Lilian, when it was too late to recall her 
granted pardon. He bent and touched her shin- 
ing hair with his lips. 

“Tam of sorry,” he said, defiantly. ‘I was 
never sorry that I saw the world’s most famous 
pictures, when I was abroad. Why should I re- 
gret seeing the fairest picture in all the world ? 
W hat I ask forgiveness for is the sin of omis- 
sion,” 

She looked up quickly into his splendid, burn- 
ing eyes. 

**I do not understand.” 

“You know,” he explained, ‘* when the Prince 
in the fairy tale awakened the Sleeping Beauty 
from her hundred years’ nap he kissed her lips, 
and she awoke—and loved him. Give me again 
that golden opportunity, my darling.” 

She lifted her face, and he kissed the sw ect lips 
passionately. Then she put her arm confldingly 
about his neck. 

“T am awake,” she whispered, **and—I love 
you—my Prince.” 


MILLAIS'’S FIRST SALE. 


Tue story of how Sir John Millais sold his 
first picture is being told. It seems that at that 
time the artist was badly in need of money; his 
parents were poor, and their demands, no less 
than his own, made it necessary for him to 
secure all the money he could lay his hands to: 
Just then Millais was engaged upon his “ Ferdi- 
nand and Ariel,” and he accorded a view to a 
‘certain dealer, who professed to be delighted 
with the work. ‘‘It is charming!” cried the 
dealer. ‘‘If, when it is finished, it pleases me 
as much asI think it will, I will give you £100 
for it.” This set thé young artist nearly wild 
vith joy ; he hastened to tell his parents, and the 
cid folks went into ecstasies, too. 

Taking it for granted that the money could be 
depended upon, the little family indulged in 
luxuries which otherwise they would have denied 
themselves, and, sure of his purchaser, Millais 


was in no hurry to finish the picture. When, 
however, the work was done and the dealer came 
to inspect it, that critical gentleman regretted 
that it did not fulfill the bright promise of its 
inception ; and therefore he could not bind the 
bargain. © 

This dénowement threw 'the Millais family into 
a paroxysm of dismay. What upon earth were 
they to do? Sure of the money, they had an- 
ticipated its coming by fat living and a good 
time generally. Now, all at once, they were 
compelled to shut down upon everything that 
might be counted a luxury, and the severest 
policy of retrenchment was reverted to. In this 
extremity the mother, properly in the mood to do 
her share toward helping the common cause, de- 
termined to take lodgers ; accordingly she exhib- 
ited from one of the front windows a placard an- 
nouncing that those requiring bed and board 
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might find accommodation within. This expe- 
dient galled young Millais’s pride to sxch a degree 
that he fell into a condition of melancholy, from 
which, howcver, he was one day aroused by the 
arrival of another dealer, who brought with him 
a quaint old gentleman whom he introduced as a 
Mr. Ellison, a connoisseur. With apparent in- 
terest this old gentleman examined Millais’s pict- 
ure, and with great interest listened to the story 
of the young artist’s disappointment ; for, being 
attracted by the old gentleman’s benignant face 
and kindly manner, Millais told of his experience 
with the first dealer. 

“‘So he promised you £100, did he ?” said the 
old gentleman. ‘‘ Well, you should have paid no 
heed to anything he said until the picture was 
ready for sale. Your inexperience has brought 


this trouble upon 
you. Now, I have 
here a little book of 
advice to young 
artists, and I’m going 
to give it to you to 
read ; it will be of 
great service to you 
—so promise me that 
you will read it at 
once.” 

Withdrawing to the 
desk, the old gentle- 
man took the book 
from his pocket and 
wrote his name there- 
in. Then he handed 
the volume to Millais. 
“«There, young man,” 
said he, ‘“‘when you 
have read this you will 
thank me. It is the 
best I can do for you 
at present.” 

After the quaint 
old man had departed 
the young artist me- 
chanically opened the 
book, curious, per- 
haps, to see wherein 
lay the value of which 
the stranger spoke so 
highly—and, lo! there 
fell from the leaves 
thereof an order for 
the picture and a 
check for one hundred 
and fifty guineas ! 

Millais’s eyes filled 
with tears. Seizing 
the check, he rushed downstairs into the room 
where his mother sat. 

‘Take it down—take it down, mother!” he 
cried, exultantly. 

“Why, John, what ails you? Take what 
down ?” asked the old lady. 

“Take that lodgings sign down! I’ve got the 
money, and we’re all rich again !” he cried. 

The sign came down, and happiness fell upon 
that household. This was the first sale Millais 
made. But it was not the first act of kindness 
done by old Mr. Ellison. This worthy man de- 
lighted in generous deeds, and he loved to dis- 
cover and assist the meritorious in art. His col- 
lection of paintings was exceptionally large and 
fine, and at his death he bequeathed it to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. at Cambridge, 
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By NELLY HArr WoopwortH. 


Wien the summer boarders—the birds—have 
all arrived, this entire valley is as sweet-sounding 
and musical as the soft, euphonious Indian name 
of its river, Missisquoi. Not far above the village 
is a picturesque spot, the rendezvous of campers, 
picnic and boating parties, where the willows bend 
in admiring contemplation above the river and 
the hills come down to the water’s edge. Long 
years ago a part of the hillside, ten rods in width, 
with its trees and rocks, became disintegrated by 
continuous rains, and came rushing down with 
impetuous haste and loud, vehement protestations 
against the unnatural journey. The bed of the 
stream was choked with the dédris, save a narrow, 
dangerously 
rapid channel 
near the fur- 
ther shore. 
To-day the 
path of the 
avalanche is 
nearly shut 
from view by 
a new growth 
of timber, 
while the 
Stream of 
Time has uni- 
ted with the 
other in its efforts to resume its previous con- 
ditions. This wooded slope affords a summer 
residence for many varieties of the warblers who 
hide their homes within its dense recesses. 

The water is the charm which attracts a cer- 
tain class of boarders who come 
for its profitable associations—a 
happy hunting ground for fisher- 
men like the kingfishers, the 
herons and the bitterns. I doubt 
if it does not also speak melodi- 
ously to the better class of citi- [‘Z 
zens, the bobolinks, wrens, larks 
and others, who are not insensible 
to its wealth of natural beauty. 

I wish everyone 
lived beside a river. 
Some day or other 
they are sure to be 
flowing through our 
lives, bright streams 
of joy and peace, and =~ 
dark rivers of death 
beside which we weep 


to see our loved ones crossing ; but real rivers of 
water I mean, with their vehement rush in spring, 
their glimpses of peace and rest in summer, their 
reflected autumnal landscapes and their crystal, 
purity in the winter season. When tardy frosts 
have overtaken the leaves, and, dressed in golden 
robes, they fall in shining masses, I have seen 
the river a stream of molten, liquid gold hurrying 
on to gixe place to more and more glory. It isa 
panorama of bewildering surprises that delight 
the eye and enrich the life of the appreciative be- 
holder. Above the low, fertile meadows rise the 
bluffs which mark the river banks of ages ago, 
rich table-lands reaching to the uplands, to the 


‘« FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT IN THE MEADOW.” 
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sunny groves and to the dark, evergreen mazes. 
Late in the season both intervale and upland 
will resound with the clamorous voices of bobo- 
link children, though now no spot can be found 
to locate their habitations. 

Upon the island, however, a single nest re- 
warded my protracted search, where Bob was 
trailing his song from one daisy clump to an- 
other as he introduced his young wife to the 
prettiest spots in the meadow. He has a way of 
bubbling up over the fresh fields, a half-cireling 
flight, dropping here and there ofttimes in regu- 
lar succession, embroidering the sunlight with his 
scallopy flight and throwing over it the jolliest 
wealth of song of which any bird is capable. 
Where the sun lies hot and heavy he is flinging 
himself up and down, as if he were trying to 
trample out the buttercups, the sunshine within 
his heart having bubbled up and overflowed the 
whole meadow. 

There are multitudes of interpretations of the 
rollicking humor of the song, which suggests not 
only different sounds, but entirely different associ- 
ations. Thus a friend tells me that the bobolink 
is entirely misunderstood—let his letter define the 
situation: ‘It is quite the fashion to speak cf 
the bobolink as if he were a merry, happy-go- 
lucky, clownish, tipsy little fellow who would sing 
you a comic song while his quiet little wife was 
solicitous about domestic affairs. My acquaint- 
ance with him began early in life while fishing 
for brook trout in my father’s meadow. We be- 
came more intimate as I rode the horse to plow 
ot corn, and when in the hayfields. 

‘** Life begins to be pleasantly real to the boy who 
ean bait his own hook and drop it into the brook, 
with the fulfillment of his presentiment by the 
disappearance of his hook under the grassy bank, 
the nervous ‘tremulo” of his pole, and the sil- 
very flash of the trout as he comes out of the 
water. Vow let bobolink begin to sing —he 
and the boy are in harmony. The bird feels as 
though he had caught his first trout, and the boy 
as if he could sing the bird’s song. 

‘*The little fisherman finds life more real and 
Jess pleasant as he rides the horse all the long, hot 
forenoon through the tiresome length of the corn 
rows, but the black and white songster sings right 
on. He seems a little Jess hilarious, more domes- 
tic—never clownish or flippant. It’s a good enough 
song to accompany plowing out corn. 


‘He playeth well his silvery horn, 
The prophecy of ripening corn 
And little bobolinks unborn, 

And pipeth cheerily and strong 
His old, unwritten household song, 
But rever doth he pipe it wrong. 
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* Later on, from the standpoint of hoeing corn 
—which is not a mental exercise nor a severe phys- 
ical one—his song becomes a little monotonous. 
Ile sits on one of the scarecrow twine-poles and 
sings and sings. He has no more notion of hang- 
ing up his harp than the boy has of going to din- 
ner before noon. He is so intent upon singing so 
many verses that he rarely takes a circle now, but 
sits and sings, beginning at the same syllable and 
ending at a particular note every time. 


““* At the battle of the Nile 
I was there all the while.’ 
(Repeat ad libitum, ad infinitum.) 


“T had a bobolink in my meadow one summer 
whose song was very short. If he was singing his 
patriotic song he only sang the first line, ‘My 
country, “tis of thee.’ I wish I could tell how 
many times he sang that line that summer. He 
came the next spring. His song was a little 
longer, and he repeated it as industriously as 
ever. Ile was loyal and true to the cornfield, 
the boy, the pole on which he sat, and the little 
spot in the grass where the family nest was made, 
but his flow of song was limited. ; 

* There is no bird more domestic and honest than 
the bobolink, none whose coming is more welcome 
tome. I think if he could he would telegraph 
us when we might expect him. Tle says by his 
manner and song, ‘ You are glad I've.come.’ I 
sometimes say of the swallows, ‘I saw them last 
week,” but of the bobolinks I say, ‘They have 
come! J heard them this morning.’ ” 

This strong advocate of bobolink’s interests is a 
musician as well as naturalist, and he tells me 
that while the general character of their songs is 
the same, no two bobolinks ever sing precisely 
alike. The notes are cither varied in length, in 
position, or in repetition, 

The bird sprang froma laugh, says the poet, 
and ever since a rollicking, joyful exuberance has 
characterized him. 

‘s When Nature had made all her birds, 
And had no cures to think on, 
She gave a rippling laugh—and out 
There flew a bobolinkon. 


“She laughed again—out flew a mate. 
A breeze of Eden bore them 
Across the fields of paradise, 
The sunrise reddening o’er them. 


‘Incarnate sport and holiday, 
They flew and sang forever; 
Their souls through June were all in tune, 
Their wings were weary never. 


“The blithest song of breezy farms, 
Quaintest of field-note flavors, 
Exhaustless fount of trembling trills 

And demisemiquavers 
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**One springs from ont the dew-wet grass, 
Another follows after; 
The morn is thrilling with their songs 
And peals of fairy laughter. 


* From out the marshes and the brook 
They set the tall weeds swinging, 
And meet and frolic in the air, 
Half prattling and half singing.” 


Bobolink has a fashion of his own—that hand- 
some dress suit is quite too fine for a traveling 
costume. And worse yet, he persists in wearing 
it wrong side before, his clerical collar opening in 
the back, above the black tie, and with just 
enough of the buffy shading to make the gay fel- 
low irresistibly charming. What with traveling 
and the work of setting up housekeeping, it soon 
grows dingy, as you might expect, and by July 
or August he is as soberly dressed as his plain 
little Quaker housekeeper. 

Hiding among the tall cinnamon ferns and the 
thick bending June grasses, I heard him clashing 
lis tinkling cymbals as he wended his way home- 
ward. © Had anything unusual taken place ? He 
Lal made a good investment, his bank stock had 
gone up, perhaps—anyway, he came reeling home 
in a fit of musical extravagance, when up from 
the ground sprang Mrs. Bob to meet him, and 
thus I knew their delightful secret. A slight, 
grassy nest, sunken in the ground and carefully 
screened by tufts of herbage, with its five white 
ezgs daintily flecked with the purplish brown. 
And, eh! what unsung melodies are slumbering 
within those clouded walls! What dreams of 
blooming meadows, of shining sky and fragrant 
atmosphere! What promises of sweetness unful- 
filled ! The mystery of life is greater than the 
mystery of death, and when we understand the 
one we shall know the other. Strange that the 
meaning of life is hidden until the mystery of 
death reveals it! 

Aud what a bracing tonic to the rhythm of the 
heart is the bobolink’s ecstasy of mirth! How 
my spirits rise in sympathy !—a deeper draught 
than usual from the pure, sparkling fountain of 
Nature. 

«‘ Night and day brood alike over all.” Can it 
be that a night will come and chill in a moment 
these exquisite raptures ? 


‘‘ Summer wanes—the children are grown, 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone,” 


and away he flies to fairer fields—the reedbird of 
the Middle States, with an unlucky fame as an 
epicurean tidbit. 

Again he wings his flight to more southerly 
fields—the ricebird of the Carolinas, with strong 
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chances that his fat little body will grace the 
table of some Southern epicure. 

And thus the bobolink keeps to his orbit—to- 
day a trim, stylish gentleman, to-morrow a corpu- 
lent little alderman, who falls a victim to his own 
indulgences. 

Poets have told us that “the earth and sky are 
sponsors to the bluebird.” It was at their bridal 
that he first appeared—a souvenir of the nuptials 
—hboth elements uniting in the sponsorship of the 
child, and contributing of their color for his dee- 
oration. Their mutual love returns with spring, 
warmed into life at the general resurrection. 
Cold, gray skies change to tender blue, and the 
chilly earth becomes again responsive to the soft, 
seductive voices whispering above her. 

‘©All works pass directly out of the hands of 
the Architect into the hands of Nature, to be per- 
fected.” Ifthe bluebird reached them in a plas- 
tic state, the earth and sky wrought wisely and 
well in putting on the finishing touches, in the 
exquisite shading, in the airy gracefulness of the 
undulating flight, the gentle speech, and in the 
serene graces of disposition. For of all the birds 
they are most universally sweet-tempered—* true 
blue coins out of Heaven's own mint,” stamped 
fresh from the hands of the Coiuer. 

A few of these birds winter in Southern New 
England, and flock in at the first clear, delicious 
morning so peculiar to early spring. They even 
begin their dreamy, delightful warbling before 
the arrival of the first robin, when the note of a 
spring bird is as welcome as the airs of heaven. 
The first glimpses may be momentary—silken 
sails floating rapidly from sight —*'a blue spark 
flashing upon us and is gone.” But the silvery 
tones of that voice, so singularly musical, shortly 
reach us from the woodbine, and the pussy-willow 
buds look out amid the blue, amid the airy ele- 
gance of the gently lifted and quivering wings ; 


** Only two blue wings uplifted 
Where the gray clouds slowly drifted, 
But they bear a seng on high.” 


The bluebird’s song is a soft reflection of the 
peace within his heart, and exceedingly poetical. 
It is tremulous with feeling, to which the open 
wings respond with their palpitating motion. 

Mr. Burroughs finds ‘‘ the expression of his in- 
dignation nearly as musical as his song.” They 
have a snug little summerhouse provided for 
them in the trees, which brings a heayy rental of 
abounding and measureless delight. They also 
build in the hollow fence post, in the shallow 
pillars of an upper piazza, and I have seen them 
diligently fitting up a last year’s robin’s nest, from 
which they were hastily ejected with little hint 
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of ceremony by the indignant owners. The nest 
is shallow and loosely built, the pale-blue eggs 
from four to seven in number, and it is said that 
“‘if they be taken, as many as fifteen or twenty 
may be successively deposited by the distressed 
but persevering parent.” They have been known 
to appropriate a swallow’s nest, building their 
own directly above the other, which held four 
freshly laid eggs. I often see them investigating 
every crack and cranny that will admit their little 
bodies, peering into the outbuildings, consulting 
over some knothole, hollow fence rail, stub or 
branch ; but as the season advances the female 
quickly decides the vexed question of location, 
usually concluding upon the same comfortable 
quarters of a year ago. The Western bluebird is 
slightly larger than ours, and the colors are more 
decided, while ‘‘ the breast of the Arctic bluebird 
is greenish blue, and the wings longer and more 
pointed.” It may be unjust to other birds, who 
might suffer in comparison with these serene 
creatures, not to state that a widowed bluebird, 
after a day of mourning, will start out with the 
greatest unconcern to find another mate, a fact 
that has often come under my observation in the 
sparrow family. The house sparrows became so 
pestilent that I determined, in the interest of all 
the birds, to rid myself of their unwelcome pres- 
ence. Accordingly the male was repeatedly shot, 
and the following morning there stood ‘the dead 
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bird” on the very same branch, going through 
with the same hideous, deafening jargon. If he 
hadn’t risen, phenixlike, another had made good 
the place of his predecessor; and this rapid suc- 
cession was repeated several times before the 
female became conscious that her presence was 
superfluous. When this affectional farce was at 
last discontinued the original proprietors of the 
nest resumed their places with many joyful dem- 
onstrations, and my bluebirds again made the 
mornings delightful with their plaintive and 
exquisite melody. 

A pair of cedar bitds, dressed in uniforms of 
the most fashionable tint, formerly built in the 
same tree, and only when the strawberries were 
finished could they find time for constructing the 
bulky affair, which was much larger than they 
needed. It was well into July before the five 
spotted bluish-white eggs were laid. 

They are hardy birds, enduring the inclemen- 
cies of early spring with no serious inconvenience, 
the easy indolence of their disposition not apply- 
ing to their arrival. All through the spring they 
fairly confronted me in their uselessness, and the 
robins were attending their second brood before 
they began to think of redeeming their idleness. 

They are very beautiful, with conspicuously 
crested heads, curious waxen endings to the inner 
wing feathers, and plumage peculiarly soft and 
smooth and satiny, never approached save in the 
cuckoo. 

Whole flocks of them haunted the blossoming 
fruit trees, and whispered drearily among them- 
selves all the while they were hunting among the 
fragrant blossoms for the insects doing their 
deadly work there. No song succeeds the nasal, 
lisping note, their beauty being their chief fas- 
cination. They are said, however, to be very court- 
eous in their intercourse with each other, with 
strong affection for their young, and gentle and 
compassionate toward other birds, even adopting 
a nest of orphaned robins and making good the 
place of their parents. When actions speak, the 
birds can well afford to be silent. 

The chestnut-sided warbler belongs to the same 
loving fraternity, going about doing good, lend- 
ing a hand whenever and wherever it seems 
needed, and sometimes helping to feed the tender 
fledgelings when its well-meant efforts are dis- 
couraged by the healthy mothers, who insist on 
providing for their own offspring independent of 
all outsiders. The redstart has been seen to re- 
pulse this little helping hand when he generously 
came with food for her children. Iam glad to 
know that when she left them alone he renewed 
‘his labor of love and gave them many a lunch un- 
known to her, and unappreciated. Judge him 
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by his intentions—he deserves a golden crown, 
and wears it. The chain of chestnut streaks 
along the sides is not always as clearly defined, 
but the crown of gold is never wanting in this 
bird. ‘The black patch upon the side of the head 
helps to locate him, and the white tail and wing 
blotches are also noticcable. These lively birds 
frequent cultivated grounds mostly during migra- 
tion, and settle for the season in low, swampy 
tracts, or in the young saplings of the open wood- 
lands. The nests are ‘‘ mostly made of bark strips 
lined with hair and cottony 
substances, and secured to the 
supporting twigs by silken 
threads from the cocoons of 
insects.” They are placed in 
the forks of low bushes a few 
feet from the ground, and 
the four or five eggs have 
purplish blotches thickly scat- 
tered upon a white ground. 

These warblers are faithful 
in their care of the cow bunt- 
ings left in their charge, and 
may sometimes be seen work- 
ing assiduously to feed the 
overgrown baby, which is 
twice the size of the little 
foster mother. ‘*Through 
love be servants one to an- 
other.” 

Some morning, near the 1st 
of May, a loud, cheerful song 
comes to me, and I open my 
eyes to the fact that the red- 
eyed vireo (greenlet) has 
come, and is publishing to all 
the world the tidings of his 
arrival. THe is jubilant to be 
at home once more, and be- 
fore I have time to reach the 
windows has told the story 
over and over again, as if the 
news were too good to be true, 
and belief depended entirely 
upon its continued repetition. For several weeks 
he sings continuously, through the cool morn- 
ings, the hot noons, and the sultry after hours 
when other birds are depressed and silent. His 
earnest delivery attracts you ; he believes in him- 
selfand in the importance of his message; and 
what possible comfort, may I inquire, could 
there be in hearing the whole world praise you 
if you know yourself that you are an arrant 
humbug ? 

Wilson states that in Jamaica, where the bird 
is resident, he is known by the name of ‘* Whip- 
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tom-kelley,” from a fancied resemblance of his 
notes to these words. The naturalist Gosse, who 
often heard the bird in the same island, asserts 
that there is a close resemblance to the syllables 
“¢ John-to-whit ” in the bird’s song, which shows 
how differently the feathered creatures speak to 
different persons. 

The red-eye drops but a single note of his song 
as he seizes his prey, flitting restlessly from 
branch to branch with an absorbed, preoccupied 
air, and one wonders when he ever takes time 
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to select a bough from which to hang l:is pensile 
nestlike bower. 

In late springs they are building before the 
leaves unfold, and I watch the little seamstress 
drawing her thread in and out—the strips of soft 
bark and dry grasses with which she lays the 
foundation of her swinging home. She fastens 
the timbers in their place with that unerring in- 
stinct by which strength and elegance are united ; 
and coming down from the preferred heights, she 
clings to the tree trunks as if half suspicious of 
some dangerous plot; but, unequal to resigning 
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the tempting bits of cotton placed purposely for 
her convenience, and darting away with her 
plunder, looks back as if she expected me to 
contest her prize. Sometimes a choked, half- 
audible song comes down, while the musician is 
holding a mass of the fluffy cotton much larger 
than his head. 

Plainly dressed, the ashy olive changing to 
leaf shades above, white beneath, with dark wings 
and tail; the silken texture of the feathering is 
peculiar to the greenlets, and accounts for the 
varying color in the different lights and shadows. 
Against the dark background of the foliage their 
little bodies are glorified with the sunlight flick- 
ering down upon them through the leaves, and 
shine with the half-perceptible glow of a trans- 
figuration—leaf sprites, golden and green, ashy 
and olive, as the color changes overtake them. 

The deepest-tinted background best shows the 
stars, and the richest fabries are interwoven with 
dark threads and bright threads, Pictures chanye 
in different lights; a soft, subdued light may be 
charmingly effective, while a strong one will bring 
out colors of which we were before unconscious. 
Who knows but the dark tints His saints some- 
times wear on earth may be the same white robes 
in the golden light of heaven ? 

‘Lhe warbling vireo has an easy, rippling song, 
with none of the jerky emphasis of his red-eyed 
relatives. It is replete with liquid tenderness, a 
solemn, sweet and exquisitely beautiful strain, with 
the sadness and longing of the deep wood’s voices 
—the song of a sorrowing angel hovering over the 
leafy upper glory, or the music of fears falling 
from one crystal goblet to another. Like the 
blessed star of Bethlehem, it is the guiding star 
leading to their homes and standing over the cra- 
dle where the young children are lying. And 
who can tell us of them, little people so far above 
us in their aspirations that we must be forever 
strangers ! 

The blushing eggs are a trifle smaller, though 
scarcely distinguishable from the red-eye’s. The 
nests are usually at a greater height, hung in the 
tops of the tallest trees and less deeply pursed, 
less fully pendent than the oriole’s, swung between 
rather than from the delicate, swaying branches. 
They build in the lofty elms that overhang a dark 
ravine half a mile away, and make the shadowy 
place echo with their tender, pathetic harmony. 

The brotherly-love greenlet (Vireo philadelphi- 
cus) is the rarest of the six New England varie- 
ties, and is nearly a counterpart of the preceding 
species save in its song, which closely resembles 
that of the red-eyes. It has been found re- 
peatedly in Maine and occasionally in the other 
Eastern States. 
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The blue-headed greenlet, colored as’ its name 
indicates, frequents the woods rather than the 
open country, while the white-eye is rare in the 
Alleghanian fauna, atid has never to my knowl- 
edge been taken northward. It hangs its nest 
from vines and low bushes in the thick, dense un- 
dergrowth of the swamps. 

The yellow-throated is the largest and hand- 
somest of all; yellow olive above, bright yellow 
beneath, shading to white, with two beautiful 
white wing bars, and the tail feathers heavily 
margined with the same color. The nest, too, 
harmonizes with the beauty of the builder, and 
is “altogether one of the prettiest nests to be 
found. It is a much more finished structure, 


of greater capacity than those of the other vireos, 


and elegantly adorned with stuccowork of lich- 
ens like a humming bird's. It is placed in the 
horizontal fork of a branch from three to fifteen 
feet from the ground, is found as often in the 
orchard as in the wood, and is usually orna- 
mented on the outside with caterpillar’s silk or 
silvery lichens.” 

Miss Merriman, whose observations are well 
worth repeating, speaks of this bird as “ the 
dainty, golden-throated vireo. ‘ Whe-he-he !’ 
he sang out as he worked, and I suspect he de 
tected me when he turned his head to one side 
and peered through the leaves. I waded through 
the damp grass to the maple from which his 
house was-hung, and stood looking up at it, ad- 
miring the bits of white trimming fastened on at 
regular intervals, and exclaiming at the beauty of 
the architect.” 

The meadow larks are delightfully abundant 
this season. They nest close by, and become 
more numerous every year. They have strong 
patriarchal tendencies, the young settling year by 
year around the parent dwelling, pitching their 
tents close together, A few years ago they were 
confined to one field, but have gradually added 
to their domain until they bid fair to inclose 
the entire intervale. The sun was setting when 
IT called upon them, and it seemed as if all the 
beauty of the golden buttercup meadow was con: 
densed upon their shining breasts, where the lus- 
trous crescent lay amidst the splendor. The 
rich bloom of the meadow lark always reminds 
me of a flower which has just opened—a flower 
of the Orient, a garden of flowers, a bed of flam- 
ing yellow lilies. 

They were calling sweetly to each other in their 
endearing, affectionate, pleading tones, while 
across the river answering voices caught the mel- 
ody and threw it back again until the whole val- 
ley seemed chained about with the rapturous, 
idyllic minstrelsy. 
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The angel of the day came down at dawn, 

Her wings resplendant. All the glowing east 
Caught the bright hues reflected from their fires, 
And glowed and shone as if the Master hand 
Had touched them up, had made them fair 

For His dear coming. When the angel left, 

She lingered long and grieved in taking leave— 
She left her dewy tears upon the grass, 

And the dark angel of the night 

Dared not disturb them. The winds went down 
Because they loved her so, and moaned in going 
That her reign, so short, was over. 

One last pure ray of light from her dear eyes 
Still rested’ on’ the hills in pink and gold— 

The valley’s sounds were hushed, save where the lark 
Was telling to his mate how heavenly sweet 

A guileless love may be, the while the vale 

Was brooded ‘neath the wing of peace. 


I have seen these larks leading their young 
about the freshly mown meadows, talking with 
them all the while in the same caressing cadences 
with which they address each other, or oversee- 
ing their lessons, practicing their daily song, and 
going through with their exercises in orthodox 
singing-school fashion. I haye watched them, 
too, in the more difficult task of using their soft 
brown wings to advantage—‘‘the art of naviga- 
tion by those who have never been out of sight 
of land.” 

Shore larks have nested here for the past two 
seasons. The eviderce was circuinstantial; I 
never found their nest, though I knew in what 
meadow it must be hidden, and came upon the 
half-fledged children in due time. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak is a magnificent 
bird, rich and gorgeous in feathering and song. 
The males are black, blotched and varied with 
white, the wing linings and breast a rosy or car- 
mine red, while the females, totally unlike their 
handsome lords,: have a beauty of their own, made 
up of flaxen and olive browns, spotted with buff, 
streaked with white, and prettier than all, a 
golden lining to the wings, which is conspicuous 
when flying. 

The females and young of this bird are abun- 
dant in the latter part of the summer, when the 
hideous, crawling potato parasite is in its prime, 
and are hailed rapturously by the farming com- 
munity as a partial relief from the Paris-green 
and London-purple application. Their dict is 
varied with fruit, flocking upon the currant 
bushes and disputing with an army of other birds 
for footing there, the fruitless branches giving a 
mute testimony that their presence enriches my 
heart only. What a stampede there is when the 
trains go by! What a desperate rush for safer 
quarters ! then in a moment back come the cloud 
of runaways, and settle down to work until the 
whistle is repeated. 
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A female with a broken wing was my guest for 
some time, the pleasure of the visit being mine 
entirely, the little invalid hopping away joyfully 
when allowed, and uttering a shrill squeak, pre- 
cisely like a squirrel. Their song is exceedingly 
sweet. It is the bluebird’s warble without the 
hushed, dreamy undertone, strong and pleasing, 
and with more or less of the rolling quality so 
noticeable in their rosy lovers. 

The three speckled, pale-green eggs are de- 
posited in a loose, bulky nest not far from the 
ground, and the parents share the confinement 
of sitting and the care of the interesting chil- 
dren, 

A young family near by had been launched 
upon the world ina time of drought, and when 
it was followed by drenching showers I heard 
pitiful cries from under the window, where a 
baby rosebreast was hugging the roots of a tree 
in vain efforts to escape a wetting. We couldn’t 
comprehend what the splashing meant, and the 
anxious mamma’s reassuring words entirely failed 
to comfort him. Like a wise parent, she knew 
that his outeries would publish the situation to 
the neighboring cats ; so she coaxed him across 
the highway to the fence beyond, and led him up 
its heights to a big post, when she flew to the 
apple tree, and begged and entreated him to 
follow. He wouldn't do it. He only hopped 
back and forth, in a purposeless way, from the 
post to the rail, from the rail to the post again, 
and as the raindrops kept falling mercilessly, 
fairly screamed to his indulgent parent to come 
to his rescue with an umbrella. 

And what a pretty baby he was! with the 
soft, downy feathers. the exquisite wing pencil- 
ings, and the delicate flush upon his breast—a 
pink rose in his buttonhole instead of the red 
rose of maturity. The patient mother came 
hurrying over to escort him to the apple tree, 
and showing him how to climb the handle of the 
rake, he rested his little feet in the first, low 
branches. Then higher and higher, step by step, 
until, protected by the heavy foliage, the baby 
was safe and quiet. They are easily accustomed 
to continement and become attached to those 
about them, the song being prolonged into the 
night when in captivity. 

The evening grosbeak is noisy through the day, 
not in the evening, as its name would imply. It 
is slowly working its way eastward, several speci- 
mens having been seen recently in Springfield, 
Mass. They are a Western bird, being found 
abundantly about the Columbia River, where the 
Indians call them the ‘sugar bird.” Their enor- 
mous bills are curved and vaulted, wings long 
and pointed, general color of the male yellow 
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olive, with black wings and tail, while the fe- 
males have much of the sparrowy coloring. 

The tide of bird emigration is advancing. 
Each year records the arrival of some fair stran- 
ger who has taken summer board in our midst. 
The last two Aprils have seen the blue-gray 
gnatcatcher in Vermont—a Southern bird, sup- 
posed to be restricted northward by the Caro- 
linian fauna, 

I cannot close without referring to the strange 
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in, when their subdued manner gave way to a 
joyous extravagance of gesture and song. I knew, 
too, that they were capable of arbitrating their 
own causes, or helping their neighbors do so, if 
occasion required. But who could have imagined 
that these sober, honest, industrious American 
citizens would have set up a clubhouse in the 
woods, to which nightly resort the fathers of the 
family come by hundreds from all the surround- 
ing country? O, robin! I wouldn’t have wronged 
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tidings of robin redbreast, as related by that close 
observer, Mr. Torrey. The very fact of his abid- 
ing love for the birds precludes all possibility of 
mistake—he would not have exposed the fall from 
grace had he not felt that the case was past re- 
demption. 

I knew that the first train of robins was usually 
a male train, that the females traveled more lei- 
surely in an accommodation car and with stop-over 
checks, and that the first passengers were not 
quite themselves until the second ones were safely 


you with the thought had not your own loyal 
friend met you on your way to your rendezvous, 
and come upon you there while at your revels. I 
have wondered why I never found them sleeping 
in close proximity to their homes, and this ex- 
plains the mystery. The males have their regu- 
lar roosts—poor, misguided birds !—and when 
the shades of evening gather they take themselves 
off to the general camping ground, leaving their 
loving families to the mercy of the prowling 
spirits of darkness. 
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‘*] PICKED IT UP, AND WAS ABOUT TO THROW IT ASIDE WHEN MY HUSBAND'S HANDWRITING 
STARED ME IN THE FACE.” 
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By ANNETTA J. HALLIDAY. 


I LovED him madly. Ours was one of those 
tare unions of mind as well as of heart, of pur- 
pose as well as of body. ° 

We were united in all aims; there existed be- 
tween us that happyecongeniality of tastes whose 
presence renders married life a paradise, whose 
absence drags it to the confines of the impossible. 

To me he was perfect ; although I had called 
him husband two years, his voice was still my 
lover’s, his caress my bridegroom’s. 

My family disinherited me when I married. I 
had gone beneath me, they said, and in so doing 
had disgraced them. 

Vol. XXXII., No. 1—7. 


I never regretted what I had left for his sake— 
my jewels, my elegant dresses, my father’s princely 
home and enormous wealth, the admiration and 
luxury with which I had been surrounded from 
my youth up. 

I never missed all these ; I would have been 
content with a wooden pallet only, had he shared 
it—happy in a howling wilderness with him at 
my side. 

Why do women profess love and act tolerance ? 
Why do women profess love and refuse the sov- 
ereign clixir of it ? Love to me represented such 
a gradual blending, sharing, sinking of identity, 
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that it seemed at times as if my very soul went 
forth from me to him, and became his own. 

My life, from one end to the other, was com- 
pleted by my husband’s presence. 

How I worshiped him! No matter—I shall not 
think of that. 

One night we had sat long at table; the lamps 
were brought; he passed his arm around me as we 
moved to our little drawing room. 

I produced some lace I was finishing. 

«C'est toi,” I whispered, fondly, as I gazed 
into his eyes. 

The curtains were not yet drawn ; it was a gray, 
cold night at the end of the going year, a night 
without stars, and the snow was falling dismally, 
too. 

Have you ever seen it snow in Paris in Novem- 
ber ? The flakes come down slowly—slowly, as if 
they dreaded an abiding place in this Aspasia of 
cities. 

My husband walked to the window and looked 
out. 

“Tt is the blackness of darkness,” he said, at 
length, as he reached for his coat and fur cap. 

«The review is unread !” I exclaimed. 

He buttoned the long coat slowly, and pulled 
the cap over his ears. The light from the fire 
had reddened his cheeks, and he looked very 
handsome as he stood there. 

“IT must go out for a time,” he said, as his 
brown mustache touched my cheek. 

The door opened and shut. <A gust of cold 
wind came in and blew the blaze of the lamp; a 
tiny image upon a table near at hand fell down- 
ward with the reverberation of the door, and I 
stooped to replace it. When I looked up he was 
gone. 

What happened then ? How can I tell it ? 
Ifow I loved him! No matter—I never saw him 
alive again. 

What happened then ? I had been dozing by 
the fire, waiting for his return. There was a 
sudden stopping of wheels, hurried footsteps at 
the door, a violent jerking of the bell. 

J was upon my feet in an instant. 

‘Hurt! Is my husband hurt ?” I cried, as 
they brought a burden in and deposited it upon 
a low couch. 

‘* Dead ; shot in a duel to-night,” some one an- 
swered., 

Dead ? Dead ? He who had so lately quitted 
me with full, joyous life pulsing through every 
vein ?—he who had prolonged our evening meal 
with brilliant jest and thoughtful converse ?—he 
who had bade me farewell with tender caress such 
a few short honrs before ? 

Dead ? Impossible! And I threw myself be- 
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side the couch and implored him to speak, to 
open his eyes, to look at me, only to move. Some 
one told me not to distress myself, that friends 
would arrange the funeral and all preliminary 
matters for me, and I was doing it no good to 
grieve thus. 

It! How quickly does the change of pronoun 
occur between animate and inanimate objects ! 
Last night at this time how he, superb in his 
splendid physique, would have scoffed with a 
Frenchman’s lightheartedness and irreverence of 
death !—now he lay there powerless. One hand 
where it had been drawn across his breast had 
slipped down and hung white and clinched, as it 
had closed with one brief, convulsive spasm when 
he fell like a dog in his tracks, shot through 
the heart. 

In the lamplight the blood clots, red and oozy, 
could be plainly seen ; the outlines of the face, 
rigid and chill, were cut in awful clearness ; the 
brown eyes looked upward without consciousness 
or vision—the eyes that yesterday, to-day, four 
hours ago, had met mine with answering love. 
Ah, God! 

As I leaned over him, a paper disturbed by my 
embrace rustled with a painful distinctness to the 
floor. Unheeding, I picked it up, and was about 
to throw it aside when my husband’s handwriting 
stared me in the face. 

It was only a scrap, the veriest scrap in the 
world, but it seemed to brand me with the sin of 
Cain. Just these words : 

‘« For thy dear sake.” 

I? 1? what had I to do with this? why had 
he fought for my sake ? whom had he fought for 
me ? what evil could have menaced his wife that 
he should throw his own life between her and it ? 

And then it came upon me in a moment; I re- * 
called the smoldering jealousy which tinged our 
early love, and which had once prompted him to 
whisper : 

“‘No man who sought to thieve a smile of yours 
should live.” 

That was it. Some one had framed a thought 
in too bold settings. 

Oh, my face, my silly, silly baby’s face that the 
world called pretty, were you created to foster 
revenge and murder in the souls of them that 
love you? Why were you not crushed to disfig- 
urement before two human lives, incited to dark- 
est deeds, should meet for crime accursed because 
of you? 

Solely and simply for my poor, wretched sake 
my husband, my lover, lay there this night, so 
cola, so still, so irresponsive. 

And then ? Ah, well, many things. 

They took him away to Pére-la-Chaise, and my 
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apartment became so desolate, [ could bear it no 
longer. Everything spoke of him. ‘The tiny Ve- 
netian mirror which had reflected his image so 
often hung empty now—what a tale of happy 
days it could tell! I never glanced into it ; had 
I done so it would have seemed to me but just 
that his eyes should look forth at me in reproach ; 
that his lips should cry out at me forever from 
the glass surface, ‘‘ For thy dear sake.” 

The foot rest, his dressing room, the very shad- 
ows which lengthened and shortened through 
the suite of chambers, each told a story. I con- 
tinually looked for his presence, and continually 
was disappointed. 

In fact, I felt I must have a change, that I 
must be away from all these remembrances, these 
associations, or I should become insane. I did 
not mind dying, for then I should see him ; but I 
did not wish to go to my husband by the way of a 
lunatic asylum. 

So I gave up my apartments and quitted town. 
I traveled for a year constantly—to Rome, Lon- 
don, St. Petersburg, to Vienna and Berlin. 

I even crossed the Atlantic and lived for three 
months in New York, spending my entire sub- 
stance, and going back to Europe almost penni- 
less. 

Those words telling me that he had died for 
my sake seemed scorched into my brain; every- 
where I sought to forget, and everywhere that 
forgetfulness I craved was denied me. 

I had mourned him a year when I returned to 
Paris—Paris, that centre of life and death, that 
whirlpool of surging humanity, where Christian, 
infidel and pagan jostle elbows in the streets, 
and pass on unconscious of the so doing; where 
representatives and disciples of every creed on 
earth are to be found, and where side by side the 
noblest and the basest dwell alike. 

“Lorraine,” said my friend, Mme: de S——, 
“you do not understand how to make your soli- 
tude dear to you. Come with me to a spiritual- 
istic circle, at the house of my cousin, to-night. I 
have told one of the mediums of you and your 
bereavement.” 

“‘T do not believe in it,” I answered. 

“Bah!” she eried. ‘‘ Have you ever been to 
India or Japan ?” 

“No,” I replied ; ‘but * 

“Do you believe in their existence ?” 

“Certainly I do !” I exclaimed. 

“Then believe in spiritualism,” she com- 
manded, ‘‘and come with me to-night.” 

Curiosity, and a desire to test the sensation, 
impelled me to accept her invitation. Wearied 
with much travel and perpetual loneliness, I 
- Went. 
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There were about a dozen people present ; 
among others, several mediums of some distinc- 
tion. 

I had never attended anything of the kind be- 
fore, and knew nothing, absolutely, of the doc- 
trines of the cause. The latest expected sitters 
arrived, and after a little general conversation my 
hostess placed us all around a circular table, upon 
which were pinned sheets of brown paper, to 
form, my friend explained, little recesses where 
the spirits might dwell in safety and preserve 
their power. 

The lights were then turned very far down, and 
each placing his hands upon the table, close to 
the edge, we sat patiently for more than a quarter 
of an hour. 

Nothing occurred; the ludicrous side of the 
position appealed to me, an uncontrollable desire 
to laugh seized me, and I began to experience a 
contempt for such childish conduct. 

“Mon Dieu! how stupid it is !” I said to my- 
self. 

Some one started a hymn, but the first verse 
was interrupted by a sudden jump of the table 
which sent the notebook and pencil of one of the 
number flying over my shoulder, and simultane- 
ously a guitar placed in front of one of the me- 
diums rose from the table and began to play over 
our heads. 

I became interested. One woman sobbed aloud. 

“‘Kind friends,” inquired one of the sitters, 
‘“are you there ?” 

A slightly undulatory movement of the table 
was the response in the affirmative. Tiny spar- 
kles of light could be plainly seen flashing about 
the room, and strange sounds issued from yarijous 
nooks and corners from time to time. 

Was it, could it be, possible that these people 
knew the secrets of spirit culture ? 

My system completely worn out with fatigue, 
my nerves strung for twelve months past to a 
dreadful tension, embraced this supposition. 

IT was fearful, fascinated, disgusted and—al- 
lured. 

The mediums began to shudder and sigh ; one 
gave a convulsive gasp, and I looked inquiringly 
at my neighbor. ; 

‘Evidently about to be controlled,” she whis- 
pered. 

Several clairvoyant friends present commenced 
to describe the forms of many spirits which they 
could see floating overhead. One man solemnly 
asserted that his sister, dead for twenty years, 
stood smiling before him; not a few of the sit- 
ters called out that they could feel the touch of 
spirit hands; and the odor of some sweet shrub, 
as if waved in the air, was distinctly perceptible. 
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I glanced around nervously. I fancied I, too, “* God bless you !”—suddenly from a medium. 
could hear voices whispering, and could feel the “©Good evening,” answered Mme. de S——; 
cool wind passing over my hands. Once I was ‘‘we have a new friend with us to-night.” 
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certain that a face peered at me through the Here my hostess proposed that I, being a stran- 
gloom. For a moment perfect silence reigned. ger, should ask whatever questions pleased me. I 
Surely this was the place to experience a develop- scarcely knew what to say, but after some further 
ment of power. Everyone seemed in dead earnest. persuasion I ventured. 
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‘Is the change that we call death painful ?” I 
inquired. 

‘“No; it is a change from one life to another,” 
was the answer. 

‘What lights are those I have seen this even- 
ing ?” I asked, again. 

‘They were of phosphorus which we took 
from your bodies. We travel as swift as the 
wind.” 

“Can you appear and disappear at will ?” I 
questioned, emboldened by my previous queries. 

«* Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ materialized spirits 
have the power to vanish like a lightning flash. 
The atoms of which they are composed just dis- 
solve, and although they are still present, the 
physical senses can no longer perceive them.” 

These answers fairly made me cold; my head 
swam with a sudden dizziness, and I rose to leave 
the séance, when once again, through the lips of 
the medium, the voice from the unknown ad- 
dressed me. 

““You have a spirit friend present,” it said. 

Suddenly my mind reverted to my loss ; I had 
become more than interested. If it were possi- 
ble, if only it were possible, to ask who fired the 
fatal shot, and why ! 

I would not tell my grief, my lonely hours, my 
sudness—I would plead solely that the power of 
retribution, of vengeance, be given in my hands. 

‘Tas the friend a message for me ?” I inquired, 
tremblingly. 

There was a silence of some moments. 

‘© You are greatly favored,” it said at length ; 
“you are about to witness a manifestation. Al- 
though the power to-night is very scant, and you, 
being a fresh person within the circle, have in- 
jured the conditions somewhat, your spirit friend 
will materialize for you. He will not speak to 
you through another.” 

Mme. de S—— told me, yesterday, that I be- 
came so pallid and shook so violently in my agi- 
tation that all present rose to their feet in alarm. 

‘* For the love of God, do not talk to him to- 
night!” implored my friend. ‘‘Come, you are 
nervous ; let us go.” 

““Ts it—was it any relation of mine once ?” I 
demanded, breathlessly, and deaf to the entreaties 
of Mme. de 8 , 

Again a painful silence, then the answer came, 
faint but audible. 

“On earth he was your husband. 
lhasten, for the power is going fast.” 

His voice, his accents, his countenance !—that 
decided me—I would have periled body and soul 
to hear and see those. Throwing off the protect- 
ing arm of my friend, I exclaimed, firmly : 

“Tam ready.” 


You must 
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One of the circle led me into a smaller room, 
which contained a table covered with various ob- 
jects—a bell, 1 guitar, a tambourine and several 
little things, a chair and a large cabinet. 

After seating me, my conductor extinguished 
the lights and withdréw to the room I had just 
quitted ; one of the mediums had also left the 
company and retired to some other apartment. 

I was entirely alone and in total darkness. The 
perspiration stood in great, cold drops upon my 
forehead, my upper lip and my hands. The im- 
age of my husband had never appeared so clearly 
defined to my consciousness as now. Every feat- 
ure seemed perfect. 

All at once the strings of the guitar began to 
be violently thrummed, the bell rang and the 
tambourine thumped. I was horrified, yet en- 
tranced. I knew I was the sole occupant of the 
room ; must, then, these demonstrations be the 
work of invisible hands ? 

A sound of music, soft, weird but pathetically 
tender, stole upon my troubled senses ; my heart 
beat violently, the tears gathered and fell from 
my eves, and I became conscious of a feeling of 
suffocation. I felt I could endure it no longer. 

““My God!” I exclaimed aloud, as a slight, 
rustling movement came from the direction of 
the curtains, and through the aperture just cre- 
ated part of a dazzling white garment came in 
view. 

A moment later and the spirit form, passing 
through the wide-open window draperies, stood 
before me, and slowly and majestically, with up- 
raised hand, advanced into the room. 

Bending low, he softly whispered a blessing 
upon me, to which my whole being thrilled in re- 
sponse. 

My terror vanished ; he who was before me had 
once been my lover, my husband; should I then 
fear the shadow of the substance I had so dearly 
loved ? 

“* Gervase !” I cried ; ‘* Gervase, speak to me !” 

The spirit retreated a short distance. 

«There is not one feature I can recognize, Ger- 
vase !” I exclaimed ; ‘still, speak to me—tell me 
that you are Gervase !” 

“Can you seek for recognition in a disem- 
bodied spirit ?” asked the shadow, reproachfully. 

«And the message ?” I continued, timidly. 

My husband’s spirit writhed as if in agony. 

“Is it well with thee ?” I asked, hastily adopt- 
ing the caressing ¢v/otement of our vernacular, 
“Ts it well with thee, my Gervase ?” 

“No, a thousand times no. I suffer daily a 
death in life !” 

‘* Do spirits suffer ?” I queried, wonderingly. 

‘‘Only those whose lives were wicked. They 
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must work out their own redemption, until the 
pardon of them they have injured is assured !” 

«« But thon wert not wicked, Gervase,” I began, 
piteously ; ‘‘why shouldst thou suffer? And, 
oh, Gervase, tell me why and with whom thou 
wert compelled to fight for ‘my dear sake’ ?” 

The agitation of the form before me grew in- 
tense ; one arm waved wildly in the air, a vibra- 
tion pervaded its whole being, its head fell for- 
ward in the attitude of dejection and despair. 

To witness such grief in a form without sub- 
stance, whose existence was but a temporary 
shadow, was appalling. 

‘*Gervase, dear Gervase !” I cried, in terror, 
‘*do not answer me if it pains you thus.” 

«<The message, the prayer I had to make to 
you must be told! I want your mercy, your for- 
giveness !” gasped the thin, sweet voice. “*I knew 
this moment would come, Lorraine, but I am still 
unprepared to meet it.”” 

That was like him. His nature had been pro- 
crastinative always. 

“*Tell me, dear,” I began again, ‘whom 
fought you ‘for my dear sake’ ?” 

Another terrible spasm. Was I witnessing what 
had happened in the death agony ? I wondered. 

‘Not thee, not thee, Lorraine !” and the voice 
sank to a whisper. ‘It was for another—oh, 
forgive !” 

I did not understand at all. 

«But thy death, Gervase — the duel ? where 
wert thou shot ?*I asked, eagerly. ‘*Tell me 
all.” 

““Upon a doorstep, a threshold !” exclaimed 
the spirit, in tones broken with remorse. “It 
was right; my fate was just ; I deserved it, Lor- 
raine. I left thee with evil in my heart, with 
shame in my purpose. We were to meet as op- 
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ponents later in the evening, uuwn by that poi- 
sonous pond in the old Bois. I had _ hastily 
written those few words that she should know 
why, did I fall. Then I decided she must hear 
it from my own lips. We must have one more 
meeting, perhaps our last on earth, as it indeed 
proved to be. I was leaving her, hastening 
stealthily away, when—when, without waiting 
for me to meet it on the field of honor, retribu- 
tion overtook me, and found me like a thief, a 
poacher in the night; like a murderer, fleeing 
from God and man. Oh, forgive me; I am 
doomed to eternal wretchedness, without your 
pardon !” 

Still I did not know his meaning. 

** Forgiveness ? yes, dear,” I answered; “but 
I have nothing to absolve. I cannot follow what 
you say, Gervase ; I cannot understand you. Who 
shot you, Gervase ? tell me, I entreat you, that 
his sin may find him out. Your murderer 
was 

«An outraged husband !” 
very low, almost inaudible. 

There was a bright flash of light, and at the 
same moment, his whole form bent with misery 
and repentance, the spirit disappeared. 

My husband had come and gone; and this was 
what he had told me, 

With a smothered cry I fell forward upon my 
face. At last I understood. 

What happened then? Ah, I never knew. 

Penniless, sick unto death, stabbed where my 
faith was dearest, what had I with the world, or 
the world with me? 

Hours, days, months that followed have been 
alike a blank to me. 

I was released but yesterday from the Hétel- 
Dieu. 


The words were 
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Unknown if her beauty was sunny or fair! 
Unknown what the hue of her eyes and hair! 

But known that her beauty and grace were a glory, 
Hers the one woman’s face in Athenian story. 


Her voice, was it music ? her touch, had it fire 
To kindle the flames of unquenched desire ? 
Or soothed it like chaplets of cool green leaves 
Which mother for babe in the summer weaves ? 


Yes! She was wise—this we know—that sweet brow 
In every art bore the laurel bough : 

High-souled and arch was she, worthy to hold 

The man of the age in her bare arms’ fold. 


If she was wildling with this one alone, 

Or daughter of Eve from the first—unknown ! 
But known that, by one or by many beguiled, 
The flower of the violet-crowned city was wild. 


Romance twines her name in its sweetest of posies, 
With the Helen of Homer, old Greece’s two Roses— 
The Rose of Greek legend, the Rose of Greek life, 

Though one was weak woman and one was false wife. 


A TROOP OF CARRETAS. 


ON A CHILIAN HACIENDA. 


By J. S. WHITMAN. 


THE man who can spend a day or two on a ha- 
cienda in Chili is to be envied. Some of these 
estates are of enormous extent, covering wide 
ranges of Andine slopes and vast stretches of 
virgin forests and of plain and valley, watered by 
the perennial streams that have their source 
among the snow-capped heights of the Cordillera. 
It is in Central Chili that the hacienda is seen at 
its best. There the soil is surpassingly rich, and 
everything grows to perfection. One may ride 
through wide-stretching vineyards and the vari- 
ous establishments connected therewith, by fields 
of grain and alfalfa grass high as one’s head, 
through smiling orchards and lands radiant with 
all the luxuriance of a semi-tropical climate. Cat- 
tle roam among the remote hills and valleys, until 
the lasso of the huaso brings them to the corral 
for the periodical counting, sorting and marking. 

Te owner of the estate, the hacendado, fur- 
nishes a splendid example of the hospitality so 
characteristic of the Chilian. He may not live 
on his hacienda; more often he is enjoying him- 
self at the capital, Santiago ; but he is lavish in 
his efforts to have all that his ‘establishment ” 
can give placed at your service. The administra- 
tor, or major-domo, receives you with open arms, 
and is pretty sure to entertain you royally. What- 
ever he has is yours. He can boast of the rarest 
cuisine, © profusion of wines, fruits and delica- 
cies, and whatever else can lend cheer and enjoy- 
ment. 

On a large hacienda there are generally several 
hundred inquilinos—farm laborers, properly — 
who receive a certain amount of ground, grain 
and vegetables as seed, and raise what they desire, 
and in turn give so many days in labor every week 
to the owner of the land. What they do not do 


is done by the peon, or common laborer, a sort of 
tramp with no settled home, and thoroughly con- 
tent with the forty cents that a day’s work will 
give him. The inquilinos live in little, thatched, 
adobe houses of three rooms. They have their 
store, their carpenter and blacksmith shop, and 
their church ; and the file of children to be seen 
marching to school every morning is an evidence 
that the education of the little ones is not neg- 
lected. 

When he farms on his own account the inqui- 
lino’s ways are very primitive. Ile uses for a 
plow a little knee-shaped log of wood, the smaller 
end of which he holds in one hand, while with a 
long, pointed stick in the other he goads the 
oxen. He piles his sheaves of wheat in the cen- 
tre of a large inclosure, and sends wild mares 
galloping round at full speed to beat out the 
grain ; and when he winnows it, it is by throwing 
forkfuls of the grain into the air for the wind to 
separate. For draught purposes he uses a rude 
ox cart made entirely of wood, so simple indeed 
in its make-up as to cost not more than a dollar 
and a half. When one sees the farm laborer, 
however, he is, nine cases out of ten, on horse- 
back. In fact, here, as everywhere in Chili, where 
roads are few and bad, and horses easy to be had, 
everybody rides. The Chilian horse is a remark- 
able little animal. THe can thrive astonishingly 
on one meal a day, and has great strength and 
powers of endurance. To all appearances he is 
without spirit or speed, but mount him and give 
him the necessary signal by the slightest lift of 
the body and the rein, and he is off with a dash 
at full gallop. Yet withal he is so gentle that 
you can dismount at any time without hitching. 

The huaso—the cowboy of these parts—seems 
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a part of his horse, Afoot, he is ridiculously 
awkward, with legs shaped to his horse’s body, 
and huge spurs at his heels that force him to 
shamble along on tiptoe. On his horse, however, 
he is one to admire. His wide-brimmed Panama, 
gay-colored poncho and leather-legged trousers, 
the bright-red scarf about his loins, the enormous 
stirrups of carved wood, and the covering of 
many skins that goes to make up his saddle, or 
montura, are each an object of special pride. 
And what a wonderful rider! The time to ap- 
preciate this fully is on the occasion of the rodeo, 
the annual gathering in of all the animals on the 
hacienda. This takes place in the autumn, and 
lasts for a week or more, during which time there 
is feasting, dancing and general merrymaking. 
Such an occasion is the huaso’s supreme delight ; 
to put in a good appearance at the rodeo is to 
him all that this lifeis worth. From near and far 
the huasos come together. At the given summons 
away they go, up in the mountains and down 
in the valleys, driving before them all the cattle 
they can find to the corrals, or inclosures, which 
are generally located in the central part of the 
estate. Then comes the work of sorting, and 
the beginning of the huaso’s exhibition of horse- 
manship. Certain animals are picked out and 
driven into different inclosures, according as they 
are destined for fattening, breeding or killing. 
This is the exciting time. The eager little horses, 
fully nerved to the sport, carry their riders, at 
breakneck speed, this way and that, and the 
huasos are heading off and closing in upon the 
animals that they have singled out, whirling their 
Jassos over their heads and filling the air with 
their fiendish shouts. Some of the cattle are wild 
and savage, or ‘‘ brav,” as the Chilians call them, 
and then particularly all the skill of the most 
expert huasos is needed. They have constant 
aid in the Chilian dog, an ill-shaped, hvenalike 
mongrel, who is pretty sure to take an active part 
in the day’s sport, not only by adding to the tre- 
mendous noise and hullabaloo, but by catching on 
to the tails and helping to drag down the lassoed 
animals. 

When the labor of the day is over, then begin 
the feasting, singing and dancing. Booths, rudely 
constructed of boughs, are put up about the in- 
closure. In one it may be that a group are re- 
galing themselves with a dish of beans, and a 
brimming bowl of that abundantly stocked soup, 
cazuela, which is to them what the potato is to 
the Irish ; in another, jars of a sour cider, known 
as chicha, and of a very poor whisky, are making 
a dozen or more huasos merry and songful; and 
in another, on a hastily improvised platform, 
young men and maidens are reveling in all the 
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fascinations of the ‘‘ cueca,” the national popular 
dance. In this, a sort of Highland reel, the 
couples approach each other, flirting a handker- 
chief over their heads, then slowly retreat and 
shoot off quickly to one side, passing under the 
arms without touching, all the while to the rattle 
of castanets, the click-click of the huaso’s spurs, 
the sounds of the guitar, the voices of singers, 
and the intermittent bursts of applause from the 
circle of lookers-on. It is a picturesque sight, 
the singular harmony of the dancers’ motions, the 
diversity of color, the dolce far niente air of 
spectators and revelers. An impromptu rodeo is 
very often arranged for one’s special benefit, so 
that one need never go away from a hacienda 
without some idea of the extraordinary equestrian 
feats of which the huaso is capable, and the gen- 
uine fun that the rodeo affords. 

Condor hunting is one of the rare kinds of 
sport to be had on some of the larger haciendas. 
Far up in the gorges and towering peaks of the 
Andes these giant birds are pretty sure to be found 
in great numbers. They fly so high as to look 
like little black specks in the sky, but once they 
discover by their keen sense of smell and eagle 
eye a voung calf, a carcass, or any animal in dis- 
tress, down they swoop in lessening circles, and 
pounce ravenously upon their prey. They are re- 
markably large birds, standing often three and a 
half feet high, and measuring nine feet or more 
between the extremities of the wings. Their 
feathers seem made of steel and their body of 
iron, so little effect has ball or shot upon them. 
They are afraid of man, and are sure to keep at a 
good distance when he is about. To the cattle— 
particularly their young—he is a constant terror. 
Often these birds will kill a calf by darting from 
a height and thrusting their beak and claws 
into a vulnerable spot, and so bleeding and lacer- 
ating the poor creature to death. Such damage 
does this condor cause to cattle owners that the 
Chilian Government offers a reward for the head 
of everyone killed. Sometimes the huasos capt- 
ure them by exposing a carcass in a space inclosed 
by a sort of wall a foot or more high. The con- 
dors soon gorge themselves to sluggishness, and 
in any case they find it impossible to take to wing 
in so cramped a space ; for, like sea birds, they 
have to run a considerable distance before they 
can get impetus enough to rise. At this moment 
they are lassoed or killed by the huasos’ bolas, or 
heavy balls swung at the end of strings. Sports- 
men, however, would prefer to hunt the condor 
with the rifle. To do this successfully one has to 
choose a clear, transparent day, when the air is 
perfectly still. With huasos as your guide, you 
wend your way up among the rock-bound recesses 
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of the Andes. After the convenient spot is 
reached and the lassoed steer is killed, stripped 
of its hide and exposed to view in an open space, 
everyone in the party seeks a hiding place, in 
which he can lie ready for action. The condors 
are soon attracted to the spot, and it requires all 
the self-control one can master to wait for the 
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order, ‘‘ Fire!” A dozen balls may go whizzing 
among the band ; still feware quick to leave their 
plunder, so ravenous are they, and apparently so 
completely invulnerable. The man, indeed, who 
may have brought down a single condor, after he 
has had all the chances a sportsman could wish, 
has much. to feel proud of. 


PLEASURES AND PAINS OF GOLF. 


By ANDREW 


In trying to estimate the merits of any game it 
is fair to ask, What pleasures does it offer to the 
herd of its worshipers—the common herd? A 
man who excels at any pastime will derive from it 
the joys of vanity and victory. Even lawn tennis, 
cr halma, or spelicans, must be dear to people who 
play really well at them. But to the feeble fourth- 
rate player they do not seem necessarily exhilarat- 
ing. I cannot understand the taste for serving a 
ball out of court and then into the net, and, if 
you do propel a ball into the right place, failing 
to return it when it is struck back to you. But 
in golf there are so many branches of the game 
that we may all hope to 4lo well in one or another, 
and—this is the great thing—the worst of us plays 
well for a hole or two now and then. Say you are 
a bad player, and yow do the first hole, at St. An- 
drews, in five, the next in five, the next in four, it 
is certain that you get much enjoyment from these 
feats, and you begin to believe that ‘‘ the devil's 
riddle is mastered,” and that you have, at last, 
acquired the full amount of skill. Alas! at the 
fifth hole you begin by hitting the ball wildly into 
the furze and bent grass near Hell. You top your 
own shot, and you land under a ledge of the 
banker. You miss the ball with your mashie. 
You whack it out into another trap called the 
lhitchen. You fail to hit it out. On a second 
trial you light among the hummocks, and you do 
not manage to hit it over them. On repeated ap- 
plications you wildly lift it into ‘‘ The Bairdies,” 
most avaricious little bunkers, and by the time 
you are on the putting green you have played a 
dozen shots. In a medal competition, or a handi- 
cap, this spells ruin. Moreover, you are now ina 
highly nervous and irritable condition, so you miss 
your next drive, fall into Walkinshaw’s Grave, or 
into the whins, and for the rest of the round you 
do not recover your equanimity. Still, you began 
well, and yon have enjoyed the pleasures of hope. 
This is the charm of the game. The most con- 
{rmed muff—the writer, for example—may play 
«couple of holes as well as Mr. Ball or Mr. Hutch- 
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inson. Then the muff is buoyed up with pride 
and hope. We all have lucid intervals at golf. If 
they lasted, we should all be masters at the pas- 
time. About once in two years one’s mood, as 
the Laureate says, ‘‘is like a fiend, and drives ”?— 
drives tee’d shots beyond the usually recognized 
limits. Now there be three pleasant things— 
yea, four—worth living for. One is to say a good 
thing neatly. One is the first heavy drag of a 
salmon at the line. One is a square-leg hit from 
fast bowling. And the fourth is adrive at golf, 
caught exactly clean, with a wind behind it. 
People like Kirkealdy and Mr. Laidlay enjoy this 
satisfaction almost in every drive they make. But 
to the bad player this joy comes rarely, and is re- 
membered, and worth remembering. 

All these remarks are a trifle technical, and as- 
sume an elementary knowledge of the game in the 
reader. ‘There may still be readers who have not 
even an elementary knowledge. Probably they 
have dropped off by this time; but, if they have 
not, now is their opportunity to increase their 
information. 

Golf is a game in which a little ball is put into 
a little hole, with implements curiously ill adapted 
for the purpose. The ball is about the size of a 
fives ball ; the hole is about the circumference of 
a jam pot. The holes are distant from each other 
from 120 to 500 yards. The course is made diffi- 
cult by furze bushes, by ‘‘ bunkers,” or sand pits, 
by roads, brooks und other “hazards.” To puta 
ball eighteen times into holes, over a distance of 
some 6,000 yards, in eighty-five shots, is good play. 
To do the same in any number from 105 to 125 
is bad play. About 145 is my own average. The 
weapons used are, first, a thin-shanked, heavily 
loaded, wooden-headed club, called a ‘‘driver.” 
The face, the part which should ‘hit the ball, is 
about an inch and three-quarters in height, and 
in breadth about two inches and a half. As the 
club is vehemently swung round the body, as in 
the illustration, it will be seen that much accu- 
racy is needed to bring the centre of percussion 
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THE END OF DRAW OF FULL DRIVE. 


of the club into contact with the centre of the 
ball. Many beginners miss the ball altogether. 
Many “top” it, or hit it with the bottom of the 
club. Many catch the earth heavily before they 
hit the ball. Many hit with the toe or heel of 
the club; most commit all these faults one after 
the other. But if all the errors are avoided, there 
is a clean “click,” and the ball soars away, land- 
ing, perhaps, 150 yards from the place where it 
was struck, and rolling farther. Suppose it rests 
on a smooth piece of sward, the player strikes it 
again with a wooden club. If the 
grass it lies on be rather heavy, 
he uses a wooden club with a 
brazen plate screwed on to the 
sole. This is called a ‘‘ brassy.” 
Suppose the ball flies a hundred 
yards, and is within seventy or 
eighty yards of the hole, the play- 
er now uses a club with an iron 
head, deep and ‘laid back,” so 
as to elevate the ball. With this 
he should lay the ball accurately 
as near the hole as five, ten or fif- 
teen yards. Next he takes a 
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tries again till he succeeds, in five or six strokes, 
winning the hole if he does it in fewer strokes 
than his opponent. 

It will be plain that, in this feat, as in almost 
all holes, there are three processes. First, there 
is driving, either ‘‘off the tee” (a small sand 
heap on which the ball is perched for the first 
stroke), or “‘through the green,” where the ball 
is hit from the place to which it has rolled. Sec- 
undly, there is the ‘‘iron play,” where the dis- 
tance to be covered is less, and great accuracy is 
desirable. Thirdly, there is ‘‘ putting ”’—that is, 
rolling the ball into the hole from a short dis- 
tance, with nice calculation of the inequalities in 
the ground. These are the three main divisions 
of the game. ‘Driving is an art,” it has been 
said, ‘“‘iron play is a science, putting is an in- 
spiration.” ‘The pleasures of golf, then, are the 
active physical exertion of art, science and gen- 
ius. If you go round with Kirkcaldy or Macfie 
or Mr. Leslie Balfour, you may appreciate the 
essence of the game. There is the elegant and 
lithe sweep of the body in driving, there is the 
dexterously calculated force of the iron play, 
there is the judgment and genius of the putting. 
A good putter’s ball seems almost alive and en- 
dowed with consciousness, so cunningly and deftly 
does it turn and twist over the uneven ground, 
till an expiring effort just lands it in the hole. 
Putting requires nerve. Say you are within seven 
yards of the hole, your opponent’s ball lying 
within half a foot of it. Ifyou go in, you win ; 
if not, you “ halve,” or even lose, the hole. The 
eyes of the caddies are fixed on you; all your fate 
trembles on a stroke. Here the conscientious 
man squats down, as in our second illustration, 
or he stoops, as in our fourth—a portrait of the 


short wooden-headed club, called 


a “putter,” or an iron-headed 
putter, and tries at the hole. If 
the ball rolls into it, he has done 
the hole in four strokes—very 
good work. If he misses it, he 
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A DISTINGUISHED GOLFER—MR. BALFOUR, BRITISH SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, ENJOYING A GAME AT HAYLING ISLAND. 
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celebrated Tom Morris—and meditates deeply on 
the nature of the ground. Then he walks up to 
the hole and minutely investigates the interven- 
ing territory. Then, in any one of divers atti- 
tudes, he applies himself to his putt, while all 
Nature is hushed, and no lark dare sing, no man 
dare stir a finger. Then he putts, and, losing or 
winning, heaves a sigh of relief. These processes, 
repeated for eighteen holes, constitute a round. 
The strain on the nerves, in a great competition, 
is believed to be considerable. One amateur says 
he could play well if he had a pint of champagne 
at every second hole. This refreshment, how- 
ever, is not provided on the links, and the result 
of the experiment might conceivably be unsatis- 
factory. It is true, however, that confidence is a 
great part of the game. Believe you are going to 
hit far or to putt straight, and your faith is usu- 
ally justified in your works. 

There are other elements in the game—for ex- 
ample, playing out of bunkers. The best-hit ball 
may land in these sand holes, an ill-hit ball is very 
likely to find its rest there. Then the player ap- 
proaches the ball with a very heavy stumpy-headed 
iron weapon, a mashie, or a niblick. With this, 
if his ball lie in a heel mark in the sand, he hits 
very hard, rather behind the ball, info the sand, 
and the ball flies ont as the sand flies. Or, per- 
haps, the player “‘ tops” the ball, and only drives 
it deeper into the sand, or he hits it clean, with- 
out touching the sand, and impels it hard against 
the firm lip of the bunker, whence it usually falls 
back into a worse place than before. To lose 
one’s temper in a bunker is usually to lose the 
hole. An excellent player, playing an excellent 
game, got into the little bunker near the last hole 
out, at St. Andrews, lost his temper, took nine 
strokes, and consequently failed to win the match. 
What would happen to a man who hit in that 
gigantic bunker, the Maiden, at Sandwich, can- 
not be conjectured. An incalculable number of 
strokes might be required to get out. It is a 
pleasure to get out well in one stroke; to remain, 
“« making a shindy in a sandy place,” as the poet 
says, with a memory of Spenser, is among the 
sorrows of golf. 

There are many sorrows. One is, waiting half 
an hour on a cold day for your turn to start. An- 
other is, being kept back by the dismal scientific 
slowness of the party in front ; another is, to go 
to the course ‘‘tapping and d—ing terrible,” 
never hitting your ball clean; another is, being 
“* stymied ”— that is, finding your opponent’s ball 
directly in your course to the hole, so that you 
cannot roll past it to your haven. Another grief, 
and a heavy one indeed, is to have ‘‘a havering 
deevil of a partner,” who talks, and diverts your 
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mind from its devout attention. Yet, again, is 
it woeful to fall into the burn twice running, or 
into the pond at Wimbledon, or into impossibly 
thick furze bushes. Then even fair players are 
forever lapsing into certain faults, such as taking 
the eye off the ball at the moment of hitting, or 
holding the club too loosely in the left hand, the 
parent of all bad driving. For it is natural to 
hold the club more firmly in the right hand. 
and that is contrary to the genius of golf. Or 
the club may be lifted straight up, like a bat, 
instead of being swung with a full free curve. As 
the Greeks said, the number of ways of error is 
infinite, and there is only one way of perfect :n. 
Yet to meditate on your errors is to become se€-i- 
conscious instead of being mechanically accurate ; 
to be stiff instead of being lithe and graceful. 
That is the gift of youth or of skill acquired in 
youth: late beginners are always stiff and awk- 
ward, even when such persons are powerful and 
accurate. 

It must now be plain that golf is not a mere 
pottering, dawdling game. Youth, strength, sup- 
pleness, a good eye, are all necessary for real ex- 
cellence. But one beauty of golf is that the old, 
the stiff, the short-sighted, the awkward, may all 
find matches with persons no more young or ac- 
complished than themselves. They may all enjoy 
their few lucid intervals, and all may hope fondly 
to improve. The game is full of turns and chances, 
and a hole is never lost till it is won. 

The exercise is exactly what is suited to middle 
age and for the old; the young, no doubt, are 
better suited with cricket and football. But after 
twenty-five few play football, and after thirty few 
have either the time (of which golf is economical) 
or the activity or the nerve for cricket. Golf is 
wasteful neither of time nor money ; it is played 
in scenes not exactly beautiful, as a rule, but airy 
and fresh, and within sight of the sea—for inland 
links afford only an imitation of golf, though bet- 
ter than no golf at all. Moreover, golf can always 
be played, except when the ground is deep in 
snow. ‘To be sure, golf in a high east wind is 
rather a terrible penance, when the numb fingers 
can scarcely hold the club, and the breeze sends 
the ball everywhere but in the right direction. 
Morally, golf is excellent for the temper, if a man 
can bridle his tongue when he “tops” or ‘ foo- 
zles,” and the exercise of playing an uphill game 
demands a certain amount of heart and resolution. 
To lose one’s temper with one’s partner is not so 
tempting as to lose it with oneself ; but both faults 
are punished by loss of the game. 

Such are the pleasures and merits—such are 
some of the pains—of golf. It is a game full of 
tribulations to all: to the beginner and the bad 
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player there is something Satanic in the infinite 
varieties of ill play and evil Inck. We abandon 
the pastime, we execrate it, we forgive it and be- 
gin again. We love it, as Catullus loved Lesbia, 
for its faults and treacheries ; we ‘‘ love it more 
the less we esteem it.” The long gray plains by 
the sea, with their familiar humps and pits, be- 
come dear to us, dearer than Alpine snows or the 
hills of heather. Golf has lately become a craze 
and a fashion, as many other games have done ; 
and, as far as fashion is concerned, it will go ont, 
and be neglected. But Scots, who invented it, 
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apparently, have been true to it for many hun- 
dreds of years, and will be true to it, probably, 
as long as games are played by mankind. Golf is 
no parvenu, as even cricket is comparatively ; it 
is popular and national, and will live as long as 
haggis, or the poems of Robert Burns, who, un- 
luckily, was not a golfer. He came from an inland 
and a western home, and so we have no worthy 
songs of golf from the national minstrel. On 
the other hand, we have plenty of stories—and is 
it not time that they got a rest ? for they are told 
and retold till they become a weariness, 
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By CaprraIn Burt ARNOLD, 


WHEN the average boy reads an account of a 
stirring adventure in which there is a juvenile 
hero he instinctively identifies himself with the 
youth of the story, and follows his haps and mis- 
haps, thrilling experiences and narrow escapes 
with as keen an interest and as thorough a sense of 
excitement as though he was actually participat- 
ing in them, and they really formed a part of the 
experiences in his own comparatively uneventful 
and peaceful career. 

My father was formerly a widely known pub- 
lisher, and was possessed of the finest and most 
extensive private library I have ever seen. Unique 
and costly publications and works of art from all 
lands, printed sometimes in almost unintelligible 
characters, found their way to his library shelves, 
until the privilege of spending a few hours in the 
study was so often requested by bookworms and 
bibliographers, in the shape of students, rectors, 
lawyers, physicians, artists, architects, designers, 
authors and literary critics, that for protection’s 
sake my father was obliged to engage the services 
of a man as librarian. The collection was replete 
with historical, scientific and mechanical tomes, 
standard novels and works valuable for their pic- 
torial excellence ; yet it would seem that my un- 
sophisticated mind was not content with this 
mental banquet, and I showed my lack of appre- 
ciation in the manner usually shown by boys of a 
nonliterary turn of mind. Old-time novelettes 
that contained exciting stories of adventures on 
Jand and sea in foreign climes held for me charms 
that were irresistible. Therefore, when I should 
have been storing my mind with practical knowl- 
edge for future use I ignored the real treasures 
in the family library, and devoured instead all the 
nautical tales I could find. It is reasonable to 
believe that such a course of reading changed my 


natural tastes and ideas of things in general ; for 
the larger portion of the nautical narratives, I have 
since found out, are written by authors who do 
not know the difference between a ‘‘ sheepshank 
and a cabin downhaul,” and have the vaguest 
ideas possible of life on shipboard. 

Suffice to say that from their gilded and highly 
colored tales of the easy life of a tar as he coursed 
about the world and visited foreign lands I be- 
came imbued with the fixed idea that I would be- 
come a sailor. My father did not discourage my 
ambition, as he thought time would dampen my 
ardor, and when I grew older I would abandon the 
idea. His leniency probably prevented my at- 
tempting to gratify my hankering before I did; 
for it is a well-known fact that if a boy knows he 
can have his way regarding his likings the per- 
centage of his desire is considerably diminished. 

Nevertheless I did not go to sea until I was 
man-grown in size and had a fair schooling and a 
small knowledge of navigation. As I look back 
on it—and it seems a long, long time back—my 
first sea voyage must have been ordained by a 
special providence that intervened to save my 
life, for I was unconsciously committing suicide 
by a slow though sure process. I entered collegs 
on three conditions, and I made them up s0 euasil 7 
that I became ambitious to skip the sophomor> 
year ; so I studied hard, and became so reduce l 
in health that the family physician ordered a 
change of climate as a means of strengthening 
my weak lungs. He suggested Colorado, or a sea 
voyage ; and with what avidity I chose the latter 
can be readily imagined. I have spent many 
years at sea; but the glamour cast over ovean 
life by audacious and incompetent writers was 
dispelled from my mind before the anchor was 
weighed as I started on my first voyage. 
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I had made several 
trips to the East In- 
dies before the ensu- 
ing experience took 
place, and although I 
had seen rather rough 
times occasionally, I 
had never been made 
to appreciate fully 
what a little eggshell 
is the largest of vessels 
at a time when the 
elements combine to 
do battle with each 
other. Not a human 
soul who has not been 
storm-tossed on the 
ocean hundreds of 
miles from land can 
thoroughly under- 
stand the feeling of 
utter, total helpless- 
ness that pervades the 
system when in the 
midst of a wreck. 
*Tis then that he rec- 
ognizes the feebleness 
of man as compared 
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nis “ purr.” 


* ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Professional Golfer (in answer to anxious question)—‘‘ WxEEL, NO, SIR, AT YOUR TIME 0’ LIFE, YE CAN NEVER HOPE 
TO BECOME A player ; BUT IF YE PRACTICE HARD FOR THREE YEARS, YE MAY BE ABLE TO TELL GOOD PLAY 
FROM BAD WHEN YE SEE IT !” 


with his Maker. <As 
weak as water is the 
strongest man at such 
atime. Ido not mean 
to malign his cour- 
age; he may possess 
colossal strength and 
the pluck of a “Little 
Phil,” yet both he and 
his vessel are chaff to 
the winds, and with- 
out other intervention 
than the hand of man 
to aid him in his hour 
of distress and direst 
need, neither he nor 
his vessel can outride 
a maelstrom and sec 
port again. 

Seldom it is that a 
genuine maelstrom 
visits the Indian 
Ocean. It was in 
olden times consider- 
ed peculiar to the 
Norwegian coast 
alone ; but navigators 
who have braved the 
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**] STOPPED STILL, AND LOOKED STEADILY INTO 
HER EYES.” 


Mozambique Channel claim that the whirling 

cyclones that sometimes rage in its waters, al- 

though on a larger scale, are identical with the 
Vol. XXXII., No. 1—8. 


‘“‘I MADE HIM PUT ON 
OVERBOARD.’ 


MINE, THEN DROPPED HIM 
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voracious, life-swallowing storms so feared in the 
North and Baltic Seas. 

The clipper ship Loston, on which I held a 
subordinate officership, sailed from Bombay in 
oats and grain. 
1,967 tons, and 
ships in the Indian 
Boston firm, who 
lowed vessels to be eom- 
manded by other than God-fearing men, But 
there is many a Christian, kind of heart and 
gencrously inclined, and, furthermore, skillful at 
navigation, who should never be intrusted with 
the care of valuables, and above all human life. 
A man who drinks to excess, or to such an extent 


that it interferes with the proper discharge of his 


August, with a cargo of jute, 
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duties, is the wrong man to guide a ship across 
the treacherous ocean. When exhilarated he is 
upt to become reckless and attempt things which, 
were he in full command of himself, he would 
never dare to try. 

Such a man was the chief officer of the Boston, 
whose identity, out of respect for his many re- 
deeming qualities, I shall conceal under the name 
of Captain Wells. 

We made slow headway after we left the Ara- 
bian Sea, for, as the wind blew from the south- 
cast, we were obliged to be continually shifting 
our tack ; and whereas our course should have 
been southeast by south, the ocean current and 
the wind being directly against us necessitated 
our heading the ship at an opposite angle. For 
several days after crossing the line we caught no 
breeze whatever. When it did come it struck off 
the port bow, and drove the vessel southwest by 
south. In consequence it lost headway, and when 
the breeze died down and left the sails hanging 
listless in the scorching sun she was several hun- 
dred miles off her course—in lat. 11° south, long. 

7° east, or somewhiere near it, with perhaps a few 

minutes’ difference. Not a breath of air disturbed 
the smooth, glassy surface of the ocean for ten 
days. From the side of the ship to the horizon 
was one vast dazzling white glare, that ached 
one’s eyes, on all sides. Not even asea bird to 
relieve the vision as one shaded his eyes to scan 
the sky. Where the ocean began and the sky 
ended was impossible to be discerned, for they 
blended as one mass. 

All hands on board complained of failing eye- 
sight. Mrs. Wells, the captain’s wife, was so 
affected that she preferred to remain below. Her 
ward, Miss Watson, toned the glare through a 
pair of blue glasses, and sat in the shade of the 
wheelhouse during the greater part of the day, 
cither reading a book, crocheting, or, when she 
could induce either the old skipper or myself to 
join her, playing a game of chess. It was seldom 
I declined her invitation to allow her to beat me 
2 game; in fact, never save when my duties 
required my attention, or the skipper scowled 
end said: 

‘““Mr. Burton is going to be busy for awhile, 
Miss Watson. Let me have revenge for the last 
game you beat me.” 

The game of chess, during the few times I had 
played it with her, had become a game of hearts, 
and she had won. I think she was aware of it, 
and coquetted with me on the strength of it. I 
never blamed her—»oor girl! It was her way of 
relieving the tedious monotony of ship life, and I 
was unfortunately the sole person aft who was 
considered an eligible associate. My admiration 
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was more than skin-deep at the time ; for she was 
certainly a very bright-minded, intelligent little 
lady, and quite worthy of marriage with a gentle- 
man whose social status ranked above that of a 
Jack tar—on which level she probably rated me. 

Little hand squeezes as we leaned over the rail- 
ing of the quarter-deck aft and watched the sun- 
set sent my blood flying through my veins with 
increased activity, and caused my face to blush 
with a glow that rivaled the crimson tints tinge- 
ing the western sky at that hour. Well, she was 
the only single lady aboard the ship, and it was 
natural, under the circumstances, that I should 
pay tribute to her shrine. Although man-grown, 
I was as unsophisticated in affairs of the heart as 
a boy born on a desert island—were the latter 
possible. I imagined I was willing to brave any 
hardship to gain her regards for myself alone, 
ay, even risk my life for her. Perhaps I was 
the first nincompoop who thought he was a 
thoroughbred! But I know I was not. 

One evening when I was enjoying my daily 
potation of bliss she pointed toward the horizon 
on the northeast and asked : 

““What is that gray speck ? 
a sail ?” 

“‘T can’t quite make it out myself, miss,” I 
replied, after scrutinizing the object carefully. 
“Tl go below and get the glass.” 

When I stepped on the deck again, although I 
was gone but a few seconds, the speck had en- 
larged itself so rapidly that the veriest land- 
lubber could readily see it was a cloud. 

“‘T am sorry I troubled you,” she observed, with 
asmile. ‘I have never seen the birth of a cloud 
before, so you must excuse me.” 

I reached inside the wheelhouse door and re- 
turned the telescope to its rack. 

“*Tt’s just splendid to watch it grow,” said Miss 
Watson, on my return. ‘‘ Don’t you think so ?” 

**No, I don’t,” I returned, somewhat abruptly. 
The way that cloud grew annoyed me. Noticing 
a shadow crossed her pretty brows at my reply to 
her question, I hastened to add: ‘It fills me with 
apprehension.” 

“See that little ripple coming after us, too! 
That's a breeze, isn’t it 2 Oh, dear, we won't be 
becalmed any more, and you'll be too busy to play 
chess !” 

When she called my attention to the ripple I 
glanced also at the cloud. It had spread like a 
dense shadow along the sky for quite a length. I 
wet my finger, and I thought I felt a slight breeze. 
The yards began to creak and the lower sails to 
flap as if in expectancy. I looked aloft, and the 
mizzen royal was filled. Miss Watson followed 
my actions with her eye, and carelessly tore a 
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piece of paper into small bits and tossed them 
over the stern. Instead of dropping directly 
beneath, they fluttered some distance aft before 
alighting, when they quickly increased the dis- 
tance between them and the ship. 

“Aha!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ We're moving once 
more.” Then turning to the young lady, I said : 
«“You will please excuse me, but I must trim 
sail.” 

She said nothing ; she simply made her pretty 
mouth into a tempting pout and assumed a sor- 
rowful expression as she shot a reproachful glance 
at me with her magnetic eyes. 

““T must; ’tis my duty,” I whispered, as I led 
her to the cabin companionway. 

«‘ But it won’t always be so, will it ?” she asked, 
ina tone of concern that sent a thrill through me. 

I was holding her by the hand that she might 
not slip on the smooth brass of the steps, and, as 
I hoarsely answered, ‘“‘I hope not, miss ”—I 
know not why I did so—I drew her back to me 
and kissed her twice. It was no delusion about 
her returning it. Many a time afterward I felt 
that warm clasp of her arms around my neck, 
and her hot, panting breath against my cheek, as 
I rehearsed it in the dreams of my watch below. 

I stepped on deck again, and everything seemed 
changed—changed by a woman’s caress. I real- 
ized it and tried to shake off my delirium of de- 
light. I do not know what I should have thought 
had I time to have thought; but Thad no time 
for anything just then. A glance at the barometer 
showed me it was falling rapidly, and a look at 
the ‘‘ speck,” which’ was fast covering the sky, 
told me a storm was brewing. 

‘* How’s she heading, Tom ?” I asked of the 
sailor at the wheel. 

«* Sou’-sou’east, sir.” 

*« And spilling, too. Let her off a point or so, 
and we'll see if she fills.” 

“© Ay, ay, sir.” 


“No go. We'll have to change her course. 
I'll see the skipper. Put her back sou’-sou’- 
east.” 


“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

** Hold the reel !” I called out. 

‘‘ Hold the reel, sir!” repeated Fred, the boy 
in my watch ; and he jumped aft with a sailor, 
Dave. 

The log showed nine knots. 
ask the captain to come on deck. 
wish I had not. 

“‘ What's matter ? what’s matter ?” he ques- 
tioned, quickly, with a thick utterance. 

I looked at him in, surprise, but could say 
nothing. He was my superior officer, and my 
superior officer was apparently very much under 
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the influence of his dinner, or the stimulants with 
which he washed it down. 

“‘She’s heading son’-sou’east, sir, I can geta 
couple more knots out of her sou’east by east, and 
it’s nearer her right course.” 

The skipper looked at the sails, then stepped 
inside the wheelhouse and looked at the compass. 

“Put her sou’east by east,’” he said to the 
helmsman ; then, turning to me, he asked: 
“‘Hadn’t you better haul down the spanker and 
the staysails ?” 

I did more when he had gone below. I hauled 
down the spanker, the staysails, the balloon and 
the flying jibs, took in all the royals, clewed up 
the crossjack and the fore and main di-gallant 
sails, and when eight bells struck for my watch 
to go below she was under every inch of canvas 
she could stand, every rope taut as a bar, and as 
I hove the log it registered twelve knots, 

“‘T don’t think she’ll stand the pressure,” I 
said to Mr. Dorkin, who relieved me of my watch. 
“T’d take in the main di-gallant sail, and I’d 
reef the topsails after you furl the mainsail, if she 
lists much more. She has a heavy list on now, 
and it won’t do to risk any more. It’s a pretty 
solid cargo, and if she turns she’ll never right 
unless she loses her sticks.” 

“All right, sir,” said Dorkin; and as I went 
below I heard him say: ‘‘ Clew up the di-gallant- 
sil. Two of you jump aloft and furl it. Tony, 
you an’ Greeko an’ the boy go haul down ther jib. 
Mind you make er good job of it, too, you lub- 
bers !” 

I was tired, for I had skipped my sleep on my 
afternoon watch below, and had been without 
sleep since seven bells on the early morning 
watch ; so it is no wonder I dropped asleep 
within a few minutes after turning in. 

I was awakened by a shock that nearly threw 
me from my berth, and it was followed by 
screams from the captain’s wife and Miss Wat- 
son. I found the deck slanted at least fifteen 
degrees when I stepped into the main saloon, and 
as I was groping my way up the companionway I 
heard the captain put his head outside his door 
and ask: ‘‘ Whasher mazzer ?” Then a fall told 
that he was unequal to the task of maintaining 
his equilibrium. I did not realize the true reason 
at the time, for it was with great difficulty I re- 
tained my own. 

My appearance was greeted with a large wave 
that broke over the weather quarter on the port 
side, and I was washed into the starboard main 
shrouds. Every soul was on deck. This I knew 
from recognizing their voices alow and aloft. I 
groped my way aft to the wheelhouse through 
tangled coils that strewed themselves along the 
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quarter-deck between the railing and the side of 
the cabin. Great waves broke over me each step 
of the way and washed the ropes hither and thith- 
erward. The ocean was one deep, harsh roar. A 
glance at the clock in the wheelhouse showed it 
lacked but five minutes of eight bells. 

“‘ How’s she heading ?” I asked. 

“Sou’west by sou’, sir.” 

“* Sou’west by sou’ !” 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘““Was that her course when you took the 
wheel ?” 

«« Yes, sir.” 

“‘Does she kick ?” 

“‘Ay, sir, You'd best put two men on the 
change.” 

The wisdom of the old tar’s suggestion was 
made manifest by the wheel’s turning him com- 
pletely upside down when he let go with one hand 
to strike eight bells. 

«Two men aft to the wheel !” I shouted through 
the darkness ; but I doubted if I was heard, so I 
retraced my way forward until I heard some one 
moving a short distance from me. ‘‘ Port watch 
relieve the wheel and lookout. Two men aft and 
double the wheel,” 

“© Ay, ay, sir,” came back from the main deck, 
and I soon heard footsteps on the starboard side 
approaching the wheelhouse. 

“‘How came you to change her course ?” I 
asked Dorkin when he came aft. 

“‘The wind dicd down a bit and shifted a few 
noints after you went below; so the old man or- 
dered her tacks shifted, changed her course, and 
I had to trim sail accordingly.” 

‘“Great Neptune! He didn’t know what he 
was doing! We’re heading for Davy Jones’s 
locker somewhere between Madagascar and the 
Zanzibar coast. Keep all hands on deck and 
heave the lead as often as you can. We'll be in 
shoal water among the reefs of the Comoros or 
the Mayotte soon, at the rate we are going.” 

I had scarcely ceased speaking when we heard 
a grating sound, followed by a cry of alarm from 
the men at the wheel. 

Mr. Dorkin rushed aft, and I followed. 

The helmsmen stood with blanched and alarmed 
faces. The cogwheel on the cylinder that fitted 
an undercog in the rudder and governed its ac- 
tion had broken in pieces, the guy rope parted, 
and the rudder itself become unshipped. One 
siilor was speechless ; the other gasped and 
pointed at the break with a maimed and bleed- 
ing hand that told how manfully he had strug- 
gled to prevent the mishap. A ship without a 
rudder is like a man without a brain, and al- 
though it was but a second we gazed at the 


‘broken helm, each man knew what it meant. 
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A 
hollowness possessed’ me, and I was without-voice ; 
but time to think was not allowed me. 

The vessel veered around and shipped sea after 
sea. Then several sharp pops told the sails were 
being snapped in pieces and blown from their 
boltropes. The wind blew a hurricane. Now 
and then the ship’s bows plunged beneath a 
heavy wave and seemed about to disappear for- 
ever ; then she would ride atop of the next like a 
cork, rising to such a slant as to send the sea 
tuken inboard on her previons dip aft just in 
time to meet-a colossal wave that dashed inward 
over either quarter. Entire darkness prevailed, 
and everyone held on to something to prevent 
being washed overboard. Everything that was 
not lashed down disappeared over the ship’s sides. 
One solid sea, more audacious than the rest, un- 
lashed the scuttle butt, bore it aft and knocked 
out several stanchions with it before tossing it 
overboard. A labyrinth of stranded clewlines, 
buntlines and broken halyards impeded one’s 
footsteps everywhere. But throughout all nota 
word was uttered by the sailors. Where the cap- 
tain remained I never knew. I certainly did not 
hear him anywhere. Lines snapped aloft and fell 
to the deck every other second. Just as I reached 
the companionway leading to the main deck I 
made a bowline and slipped it around my waist. 
The next instant a wave caught me and threw me 
overboard, and a lurch of the ship pulled me back 
again with a jerk that nearly snapped my back- 
bone. I fell near the capstan on the quarter- 
deck, and I grasped it tightly with both arms 
while I caught my breath and vainly retched in 
an endeavor to disgorge some of the brine I had 
swallowed. Then and there, while hanging to 
that capstan neck, did I witness one of the heavi- 
est storms a man ever lived to tell about. The 
wind shrieked and howled, and lashed the already 
angry waves until they fought each other like de- 
mons. One minute the ship dipped her lee rails, 
and the next was entirely immersed in the sea. 
The ironwork in the slings of the yards, now that 
many of the lifts were broken, parted, and yard: 
were pendent, some of them, by one lift alone ; 
and, after a heavy lurch, from which she failed 
to recover herself, a heavy downtearing crash 
toid that the masts had gone. How much of 
them, it was impossible to tell in the darkness. 
From my position I knew not whether another 
soul was left aboard. That we were near land I 
knew, for the waves washed inboard great pieces 
of trees, some as large round as a man’s wrist. 
These showed that the tornado was raging ashore 
as well as in the channel, where I rightly judged 
we were. 
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Toward morning I managed to change my po- 
sition, but I dared not move far. 

The wind relaxed its fury, and the rain began 
to pour in torrents, the actual pressure of which 
could be distinctly felt ; then I felt safe to move 
about, so I went forward, where I found the men 
huddled beneath the di-gallant forecastle on the 
weather side. The lookout had managed to stick 
out his watch by lashing himself in the fork of 
the fore topmast stays, and he appeared much 
pleased to feel my presence near him, 

«< Well, sir, how’s 
it? Be we uns all 
as is left?” he 
asked. 

** Oh, no,” I told 
him; ‘‘both 
watches are under 
the forecastle.” 

**Seems like I 
seed er loight off 
"ere abaft ther star- 
board cathead, sir ; 
but I ain’t sure o’ 
seein’ nothin’ 
through this rain,” 
he said. 

This light after- 
ward proved to be 
the steamer Star of 
the East, which 
burned to the wa- 
ter’s edge the same 
night and sank in 
the morning. 

It was breaking 
daylight when the 
captain stuck his 
bleary-eyed coun- 
tenance through 
the cabin door. If 
he was not sober 
when he first step- 
ped on deck, one 
glance around 
would have sobered 
him, although much of the confusion had been 
cleared away. 

‘“Where’s the mate ?” he snapped. ‘‘ What’s 
this mean? Why wasn’t I called ?” he ques- 
tioned, sharply. 

I looked him straight in the eye, and turned 
away without answering. I was disgusted with a 
man who could ask such an absurd question, at 
a time when every life on the ship intrusted to 
his care was in danger. 

The vessel had a list that caused her lee side 
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to dip with every motion of the waves as shu 
drifted. We had rigged a crossbar to the top 
of the rudder, and lashed it down to prevent the 
ship from rolling into the trough of the sea. It 
was impossible that she could be righted until the 
débris was cleared away, and the broken masts 
and hanging yards were taken inboard. The 
latter seemed an impossible task while the rain 
lasted, for it was a whirl rain that was almost 
equal toa hurricane. The waves still continued 
to break over the ship’s side, and strong gusts of 
wind occasionally 
mingled with the 
rain, and wrenched 
the vessel from end 
to end. The jib 
boom had sprung, 
and it dangled over 
the starboard bows, 
where its stays 
fouled the running 
gear of the fore di- 
gallant mast, which 
had broken off and 
mixed itself into 
the fore shrouds. 
The main topmast 
had gone by the 
board and attached 
itself to the cob- 
webbery of the dis- 
mantled foremast, 
and the broken 
mizzenmast added 
its entire weight of 
yards and labyrinth 
of tangled gear. 
To cap the whole, 
the main yard had 
broken loose from 
its slings, and 
cocked itself in 
such a manner as 
to render it next to 
impossible to at- 
tempt to unravel 
the confused mass of ropes, yards and pulleys be- 
neath it until the storm had completely abated. 

After carefully examining the lay of the wreck 
I began to work at pulling it inboard, and by 
breakfast time I had accomplished a good deal. 
The captain then took charge of the deck, and L 
went below for an hour’s nap. 

“‘Mr. Burton,” he said, on my return, “ I think. 
if that iron stay on the mizzenmast can be severed 
at the end which dips with the roll of the vessel, 
both the mast and the rigging can be successfully 
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handled and the ship righted. Then we can rig 
a jury mizzenmast, and try to make some near 
port for repairs.” 

I looked at the man as though he were crazy. 
The hold had sprung a leak that was gaining on 
the men who were working at the pump in spite 
of all their efforts to get it clear, for it was im- 
possible to work the pump properly while the 
vessel held such a list. The storm still raged, 
and we were helpless and at its mercy. I glanced 
at the broken mast top, that dipped at least a 
dozen feet below the surface at each lurch to the 
leeward, and traced with my eye the course of 
both mast and shroud inboard. It was certainly 
true that nothing could be done until they were 
severed. Who would do it? It was almost cer- 
tain to be death to whoever tried it; and it was 
not equally certain that the iron stay could be 
quickly severed, even. were it inboard where it 
could be filed. At no other point could the stay 
be reached, for, save fifteen fect or so at the end 
of the naked spar, it was buried beneath the 
tangled mass of gearing ; and the end which was 
attached to the ship was immersed with the lee 
bulwarks. 

The sailors gathered together and talked among 
themselves, occasionally watching the dipping 
mast end; but no one of them offered to perform 
the feat which they knew well must be done ere 
they could ever see port again. I do not consider 
their conduct cowardice. No man, no matter how 
brave, is so entirely disinterested in himself as 
to go deliberately to sure death if he can in any 
way avoid it. 

I paced the deck in silence, and watched the 
end of the diving spar until it actually fascinated 
me. AsI passed the cabin door Miss Watson’s 
pale, worn face looked at me imploringly, for 
comfort, I thought. 

“Oh, dear! Mr. Burton, do you think we 
will be saved ?” 

I stopped still, and looked steadily into her 
eyes. 

I thought they beamed with fervent love for 
myself. 

“© Yes, the ship will be saved,” I replied. 

I went aft to the wheelhouse, and, taking an 
ax from the rack, I carried it forward, sawed off 
part of its handle, and attached it by a lanyard 
to my wrist. I said nothing to anyone, and 
thought I was unnoticed ; but the boy Fred, in 
my watch, was observing me, and as I made a 
bowline of some topsail halyards, and belayed 
them with a safety hitch to an iron bracepin, he 
approached me, and, in an undertone, asked : 

“Please, sir, may I go, too ?” 

“«Impossible !” I replied, with set teeth, as I 
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mounted the gunwale, from which I jumped 
before I could be prevented. 

If a vessel of 1,967 tons is but an eggshell on 
the raging sea, a human being is more like a 
drop of oil washed here and there without the 
first chance to guide itself. I must have tried 
twenty times to catch the end of the spar before 
I succeeded ; and I never would have succeeded 
had not Fred crawled out on the spar from in- 
board, and caught my hand as a wave carried me 
on its top within his reach. I was angry at the 
boy for coming out there at all, particularly as 
he had no bowline on him. 

I made him put on mine, then dropped him 
overboard, and the sailors hauled him to the 
deck, where the captain berated the poor fellow 
for his foolhardiness. 

It was almost an hour before I cut the stay to 
its last strand. I blistered my hands, and re- 
flected on my foolishness between the times the 
spar dipped me beneath the waves. My position 
put me in mind of one of the olden-time punish- 
ments for shrews—the ducking stool. I was not 
a particularly pious young man at the time; but 
I had been brought up to respect and observe re- 
ligion in its outward forms, so I repeated a prayer 
before I took chances for my life by cutting the 
last strand to save, if possible, the woman who, I 
believed, loved me. 

Clip ! 

The ax flew overboard, the stay tore its way 
through my hand, the spar struck my forehead 
and knocked me into the water. 

* * * * * * 

Picked up by a French rubber bark that car- 
ried me to Mozambique, I fell in with a young 
Canadian who had an interest in the Manica gold 
mines. He insisted on my making them a visit. 
I staid with him two years, and made quite a snug 
little sum. My friend died of the inland fever 
and I returned to the coast, where I dabbled in 
the pearl fisheries, made a little more money, 
then went further sonth to the Transvaal, tried 
ostrich farming, and finally wound up in the dia- 
mond mines near Hope Town, between Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony, at the junction of 
the Vaal and Orange Rivers, where I learned to 
forget Miss Watson, whose marriage I saw chron- 
icled in the New York papers within a year after 
the wreck. “Twas by the merest accident I came 
across the notice. The paper had been the rounds 
of the camp before it reached me. The account 
stated that she had been engaged to her lover for 
four years, and that she came all the way from 
Bombay to New York to marry him. 

And she was my first love—the woman for 
whom I had risked my life. 
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I have never seen a soul that was aboard the 
Boston, to speak with, since the time I cut the 
strand. Her owners sent me a check for one 
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thousand dollars, and their thanks, for prevent- 
ing the vessel from becoming the victim of a 
maelstrom in the Mozambique. 


THE RECIPROCITY POLICY; 
SOME OFFICIAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 


By WILLIAM ELERoY CuRTIS, 


OF THE COMMERCIAL BUREAU OF THE AMERICAN 


Ir is difficult to conceive why a patriotic citizen 
should condemn or misrepresent any measure 
that may promote the prosperity of his fellow 
men. We expect to be confronted by obstacles 
that foreign rivals may throw in our way; but if 
he is a public benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass to grow where only one grew before, it 
would seem that any effort to reduce the cost of 
placing our products in the hands of foreign con- 
sumers should be encouraged rather than resisted. 
But it is the way of the world. As a pious old 
colored preacher said recently at a conference in 
Washington, ‘‘It beats all how easy it is to mis- 
understand the Bible when you try.” 

The reciprocity policy, when it was first pro- 
posed, was declared to be destructive of the in- 
terests of the manufacturers and agriculturists of 
the country. Then some one discovered that it 
was an abandonment of the doctrine of protection, 
The next critic saw in it an infringement of the 
constitutional prerogatives of Congress, because it 
left with the Executive alone the treaty-making 
power. Then, after Congress had given the au- 
thority to the President, the croakers exclaimed 
that our foreign friends would regard the Al- 
drich Amendment to the Tariff Bill as an at- 
tempt to intimidate them, and would retaliate. 
Next it was asserted that they would understand 
that the President of the United States dare not 
restore the duty of sugar, and would laugh at any 
attempts that were made to secure corresponding 
concessions from them. Then we were told that 
the English, German and French nations would 
prohibit any of the South American countries 
from granting concessions to the United States 
that were not also given to them. Then, after 
the treaty with Brazil was announced, we were 
informed that it was irregular, and would never 
be proclaimed in Brazil. Then it was charged 
that the arrangement was invalid because it had 
not been ratified by the Brazilian Congress ; and 
now, after the treaty has been proclaimed by 
Brazil, and the officers of the Brazilian custom- 
houses have been instructed to carry it into effect 
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from April Ist, 1891, we are informed that the 
United States has been humbugged; that this 
government has been outwitted by a shrewd 
Brazilian envoy, and that all predictions of pros- 
perity that have been made will prove false be- 
cause the Government at Washington has agreed 
to admit all Brazilian products free of duty—as 
if Congress had not already done that—while 
Brazil has only agreed to admit a few of ours. 

But, after all, the reciprocity movement is a 
very simple as well as a very sensible thing. Our 
commerce with the other American states has 
been languishing for more than thirty years. 
The time came when the multiplication of our 
facilities for production so far exceeded our ca- 
pacity for consumption that it became imperative 
for the farmers and the workmen of the United 
States to sell more of their merchandise, or make 
less. Those whose duty it is to guide the admin- 
istration of the government suggested that it was 
better to adopt the former alternative, and to ac- 
complish it sought to divert trade into new chan- 
nels, and enlarge the purchasing power of the 
consumers that were already buying our goods. 

Last year we bought two hundred million 
dollars worth of the products of our neighbors in 
Latin America, and sold them only eighty-two 
million dollars worth of what we made and raised. 
We taxed only 7 3-10 per cent. of this two hun- 
dred million dollars worth of merchandise in our 
customhouses, and we admitted 92 7-10 per cent. 
of it free; while upon every ounce of the eighty- 
two millions our neighbors bought of us they 
imposed a tax of from five to three hundred per 
cent. 

After the close of the war we began to reduce 
taxation. The duty upon hides was removed, 
and rubber was adinitted free. In 1872 the duty 
upon coffee was reduced to three cents per pound, 
and in 1873 it was taken off altogether. As a re- 
sult, affected, of course, by the growth of popula- 
tion, the value of the coffee consumed in the 
United States increased from $22,860,000 in 1873 
to $56,784,391 in 1880, to $78,267,432 in 1890, 
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The greater portion of our supply came from 
Brazil, which is the largest and the most popu- 
lous of the South American countries. It stands 
next to the United States in population, having 
between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 people, and 
its geographical area is greater than that of the 
United States, including Alaska. The total for- 
eign trade of Brazil amounts to about $250,000,000 
a year, being very nearly divided between exports 
and imports. Of tho export trade the United 
States has the largest share, taking more than 
half of the total in the form of coffee, sugar, 
hides and rubber, while the remainder is divided 
between the European countries. Of the import 
trade England enjoys about one-half, while the 
rest is divided between France, Germany, Spain 
and the United States. England buys annually 
from Brazil only $5,000,000 of merchandise, and 
sells her about $47,000,000; while the United 
States buys about $60,000,000 worth of her raw 
products annually, and sells her only from 
$7,000,000 to $9,000,000 of our products. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years the United States has 
imported over $1,000,000,000 worth of raw mate- 
rial from Brazil, while we have exported to that 
country only $216,000,000 in merchandise, which 
has compelled us to pay the enormous sum of 
$798,000,000 in cash, or its equivalent, to settle 
the balance of trade ; and nearly every cent of it 
has gone into the pockets of British merchants 
and manufacturers. The exchange alone charged 
by London bankers on this business, usually 
three-fourths of one per cent., reached the enor- 
mous sum of $400,000 for a single year, and ag- 
gregated $7,600,000 for the thirty years ; while, 
at the rate of $10 per ton, we have paid for trans- 
portation $24,000,000 to English shipowners dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 

Our imports from Brazil, following the removal 
of duties by the United States from her raw 
products, increased from $9,000,000 in 1850 
to $21,000,000 in 1860, $25,000,000 in 1870, 
$52,000,000 in 1880, and $60,000,000 in 1890, 
but our exports remained nearly the same. In 
1860 we sold Brazil $6,000,000 of merchandise ; 
in 1880, $8,000,000; and in 1889 the export 
trade reached only a little more than $9,000,000. 
In 1888 we paid Brazil $46,500,000 in cash to 
settle our balances ; in 1889 we paid $51,000,000 ; 
and in 1890, $47,000,000, which money was ex- 
pended in Europe for merchandise we could 
have supplied just a3 well. During this time 
the exports of England to Brazil increased from 
$18,000,000 in 1859 to $47,000,000 in 1890. 

In 1860 our imports from the Latin American 
countries were valved at $79,000,000 ; in 1890 
they were yalued at nearly $200,000,000, In 1860 
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our exports in that direction were $44,000,000 ; 
in 1890 they had increased to only $80,000,000. 
In 1860 the imports of England from Latin Amer- 
ica were nearly $102,000,000, while in 1889 they 
were only $97,000,000. Her exports to those 
countries, however, had jumped from $87,000,000 
to $153,000,000, and those of I'rance and Ger- 
many had increased in a corresponding ratio. 

These exports from England consisted of cot- 
ton goods and other wearing apparel, drugs and 
medicines, machinery and implements, and other 
articles of iron and steel, and various other forms 
of manufactured goods. 

During the last seventeen years, had the duty 
on coffec alone been retained, the Government 
of the United States would have derived a rey- 
enue cf $153,000,009, or an average of $9,000,000 
a year, on our imports from Brazil; but we kept 
taking duties off Brazilian products until, in 1890, 
of our imports from Brazil $55,468,000 were ad- 
mitted free, and only $4,935,328 were taxed ; the 
amount of revenue collected being but $1,181,000, 
of which $1,157,000 was collected on sugar. 

During all this time Brazil continued to in- 
crease her tariff, and for many years collected an 
export duty upon the coffee and rubber we ad- 
mitted free. Last year she collected $4,052,000 
in duties on the $9,000,000 imports from the 
United States. Finally, our Congress proposed 
to take the duty off sugar, the only article of im- 
port from Brazil that was taxed in our custom- 
houses. 

Mr. Blaine said, “Hold on! If you are going 
to make any more concessions to our American 
neighbors, let us ask them to give us something 
in return.” Congress, finally recognizing the 
common sense of the suggestion, granted the au- 
thority. 

The Brazilian Government appreciated the sit- 
uation, and sent its delegates to the International 
American Conference with instructions to make 
the most liberal and cordial concessions. Then 
an arrangement was negotiated under which our 
agricultural products are to be admitted free into 
Brazil, and many of our manufactured wares ; 
while others are to enjoy a duty twenty-five per 
cent. less than is charged upon similar articles 
imported from our commercial rivals. 

The following list shows in detail the different 
articles which will be admitted free into Brazil 
under this arrangement. It is made up from the 
Brazilian tariff law, and is"believed to embrace all 
of the articles the duty on which is affected by 
the recent reciprocity agreement. It must be 
taken, however, as purely unofficial and provis- 
ional, because the Government of Brazil has the 
right to indicate what articles are to be thus 
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affected, and there has not been time to receive the 
official list : “‘ Wheat ; wheat flour ; corn or maize 
and the manufactures thereof, including corn meal 
and starch ; rye and rye flour; barley and buck- 
wheat and buckwheat flour; hay and oats ; beans 
and peas; potatoes; pork, salted and pickled, 
and bacon, except hams; cotton-seed oil ; fish, 
salted, dried or pickled; coal, anthracite and 
bituminous ; rosin, tar, pitch and turpentine ; 
agricultural implements, tools and machinery.” 

Under the head of Agricultural Machinery the 
Brazilian tariff specifies: ‘‘ Machines for the cal- 
tivation and preparation of its products.” Under 
Agricultural Implements and Tools are men- 
tioned : ‘‘ Plows of all kinds, harrows and other 
implements for stirring and preparing the soil, 


sowing, mowing and reaping and similar uses, or, 


for any other agricultural purpose not elsewhere 
specified.” The free list in the tariff also em- 
braces: ‘* Molds, filtering apparatus and crys- 
tullizers for sugar refining ”; ‘‘ machine cards, in 
pieces or strips”; machines or engines for min- 
ing, for the use of factories or workshops, for 
navigation, moved by steam, water, gas, air, wind, 
or electricity, by animal power, or any motors 
whatsoever, fixed, movable or portable, these 
same being included”; “hoisting cranes, moved 
by steam, hydraulic and the like”; ‘ printing 
presses of every description”; ‘‘ presses for baling 
or packing, gilding or silvering paper, for lithog- 
raphy and similar purposes”; ‘“ large lathes moved 
by steam power”; parts or pieces of machinery, 
imported separately, which are destined to re- 
place worn-out or broken parts, or as extra pieces 
to replace such as may become useless”; ‘‘ instru- 
ments and books for arts and sciences”; railroad 
equipment and material.” 

The following are the articles on which the 
duties will be reduced 25 per cent. under the 
terms of the same agreement: ‘‘ Lard and sub- 
stitutes of lard ; bacon hams; butter and cheese ; 
pickled or smoked meat; ham prepared in any 
way, in barrels, kegs or cans; preserved meat, 
sausages, soups, jellies and all other preparations 
not medicinal, in jars, pots, barrels or tubs and 
cans; meat extracts, in cans; manufactures of 
cotton, including cotton clothing; carpets and 
rugs ; baréges, tarlatans, grenadines ; velveteens, 
bombazines, ete.; duck (fine) cassinets, reps, ete. ; 
flannels, plushes, etc. (plain) ; cambrics, muslins, 
etc., weighing four kilos or more per one hun- 
dred meters or less; in dress patterns, skirts, 
trimmings, etc.; bedquilts and bedspreads, etc., 
worked, damasked, ete.; bedquilts, spreads, or- 
dinary ; shawls, cloaks, handkerchiefs, common, 
or of muslin, tulle, ete.; hollands, white or 
brown; bed sheetings, embroidered with lace ; 
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canvas and heavy duck; half- hose ; stockings ; 
cotton cloth; tablecloths; cotton laces; ready- 
made clothing (cotton); undershirts; shirts ; 
drawers ; shirt collars ; shirt bosoms ; shirt cuffs ; 
suspenders, belts and garters; knit or netting 
fabrics ; window shades, with or without rollers ; 
the various manufactures of iron and steel not 
ineluded in free class ; lumber, timber and man- 
ufactures of wood, including cooperage, furniture 
of all kinds, wagons, carts and carriages ; all 
manufactures of rubber.” 

This is the simple story. There is no politics 
in it; no infringement of constitutional preroga- 
tives, no abandonment of doctrine, no sacrifice of 
right. Only a concession on the part of a sister 
nation, the benefits of which will be shared by 
her citizens as well as ours, for the cost of the 
articles we furnish them will be reduced from tive 
to fifty-three per cent., and the purchasing power 
of 14,000,000 of people increased in a correspond- 
ing degree. ; 

There are other neighbors to the southward 
who stand ready to make similar concessions. 
The President is permitted to accept them, and 
the results will be reported as they are reached. 
The evening hours of the century offer most 
favorable signs for a commercial revival. The 
recent Act of Congress authorizing the establish- 
ment of steamship communication will afford fa- 
cilities for reaching markets that belong to the 
merchants and manufacturers of the United States 
by reason of geographical location and political 
sympathy; but the efforts of the government 
must be sustained and supplemented by those for 
whose benefit they are intended, 

The existing commercial relations between Eu- 
rope and the Latin American republics are the 
result of many years of assiduous enterprise, and 
a careful compliance with the demands of mar- 
kets that are unlike those in which our merchants 
have been engaged. ‘The requirements of the 
South American trade are peculiar, and are prac- 
tically unknown to those who have been employed 
in other directions. The people there must have 
what they want or they will not buy. They are 
very conservative. They are fixed in their habits 
and tastes; they want what their fathers used, 
and their grandfathers before them. The same 
patterns of prints are worn ‘year after year, the 
same-designs in china are used, and the people 
cannot be made to waver from their ancient cus- 
toms; and, unlike the Yankees, have not the 
faculty of making something else do. When a 
South American merchant orders what he wants 
it must be sent to him ; something else will not 
answer his purpose. By observing this peculiar- 
ity the European manufacturers have secured and 
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retained a trade that might otherwise have been 
ours. They produce goods especially designed 
for the Latin American market, and do not at- 
tempt to sell them elsewhere. Our merchants 
have again and again shipped to Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, Brazil and other countries merchandise of 
which they had a surplus, but their agents could 
not dispose of it, and returned the goods as un- 
salable. : 

A Pernvian merchant, telling me of his experi- 
ence, said that a manufacturer sent him, some 
years ago, a large quantity of beautiful prints, and 
he took great pleasure in trying to introduce 
them among his customers, who had been using 
English and French goods. The experiment was 
a great success, The new prints from Massachu- 
setts became the rage, and all the women in the 
country wanted them. The merchant cabled to 
his friend in Fall River to send a hundred bales 
more of the same patterns. But by this time 
these patterns were obsolete ; the mills had been 
set for something else, and something else was 
sent to the Peruvian merchant—the spring styles. 
When the cargo arrived at Lima and the cases 
were opened the merchant was thoroughly dis- 
gusted. There was not a single piece of goods 
like those he had ordered in the whole cargo; the 
designs were all new, the colors were all different, 
and his customers went away to trade elsewhere 
because they could not get from him what they 
had gotten before. 

This peculiarity, this adherence to custom, so 
unlike the habits of our people, who always want 
something new, has been one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of extending our trade, one of 
the great reasons why the manufacturers of Man- 
chester supply the South American market with 
cotton goods; and if our merchants intend to 
secure any of the Southern trade, they must study 
and comply with these requirements. Reciprocity 
treaties and steamship lines alone cannot enlarge 
our market. The manufacturer must provide the 
goods that are wanted, and the merchant must 
send them to his customers in the way they 
should go. : 

We must have direct banking facilities too. 
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Commercial transactions between the American 
republics are settled in London, and a tax is 
paid to the British banks upon every dollar's 
worth of goods that is bought or sold. The ex- 
porter of the United States must also increase his 
credit system. He wants his bills paid in ninety 
days, and six per cent. interest; while the Eu- 
ropean merchant gives from six to nine months, 
and often a year’s time, to good customers, with 
interest at three or four per cent. 

The establishment of trade and regular steam- 
ship communication will naturally be followed by 
banking facilities, and travel back and forth will 
increase the acquaintance between buyers and 
sellers, and inspire a greater confidence, which is, 
of course, the basis of the credit system. 

But there must be reforms in banking too, for 
in this respect the American manufacturers are 
sadly at fault. In most of the South American 
ports duties are assessed upon gross weight of a 
package—so much per pound—and an importer 
down there who orders silk goods, or cotton, or 
stationery, does not want to pay duty on a lot of 
thick pine boards, heavy nails, and wastage that is 
put in to fill up the packing case. And again, 
all goods for the interior markets must be carried 
on mule back, or, in some cases, on the back of a 
llama or aman ; so that packages must be as light, 
as secure, as compact and as smull as possible. 
There should not be an ounce of waste material. 
No package intended for the South American 
market should weigh over 125 pounds, and bales 
are always preferable to boxes. 

By observing these requirements our manu- 
facturers can obtain a foothold in the Southern 
markets without the slightest difficulty, because 
there is a preference everywhere for American 
goods. The interest that has been awakened in 
the United States during the last two years in the 
extension of our commerce southward is recipro- 
cated by our neighbors on the Southern Conti- 
nent; and although just now there are lament- 
able conditions in two of the countries that have 
been more prosperous than any of the others, the 
trouble is only temporary, and there is peace and 
prosperity and progress everywhere else. 


SOME CURIOSITIES 

By GEeorceE F. 
A PHOTOGRAPH may be taken with the lens from 
the eye; and if the eye be the compound eye of 


an insect containing a thousand lenses, a thou- 
sand photographs may be taken with it at one 


FIG 1.— PHOTOGRAPHS MADE THROUGH THE CRYSTALLINE 
LENS FROM A OALF'S EYE. 


time. Both of these experiments have been suc- 
sessfully performed by the writer, and the pict- 
*~es obtained are herewith submitted, not on 
account of any beauty they possess, but for the 
wonderful manner in which they were produced. 
They are the result of considerable labor, for 
though the processes as hereafter described are 
simple, their evolution was long and abundantly 
interspersed with failures. 

The first two photographs were made with the 
crystalline lens from a calf’s eye. A tiny camera 
was first made—a simple box 1 by 2 by 14 inches, 
with a sliding frame inside to hold alternately 
ground glass and sensitive plate and a smooth 
half-inch hole with beveled edges in the front 
end to receive the lens. The whole was black- 
ened, of course, inside. Some eyes were then 
procured from freshly slaughtered calves, and the 
crystalline lenses in their capsules carefully re- 
moved. One of these lenses was then fitted as 
accurately as possible over the hole in the camera 
front and held there by an inverted pill box with 
an eight-inch hole in its bottom. The pill box 
was trimmed to such a depth as just to touch 
the lens without pressing it out of shape, was 
fastened to the camera by adhesive strips, and 
served the double purpose of tube and diaphragm. 
A bit of ground glass was then put into the slid- 
ing frame, the proper focus of the object to be 
photographed obtained and the slide fastened 
there. If the image on the ground glass could 
not be made sharp the lens was probably dis- 
torted, and was removed and another substituted, 
until a satisfactory image was obtained. 

The camera was then taken into the dark room 
and a plate substituted for the ground glass. The 
plates used were Carbutt’s gelatino-albumen lan- 
tern-slide plates. Even with these slow plates 
the outdoor exposure was necessarily instantane- 
ous—made by sliding a piece of card with a hole 
in it across the hole in the pill box. The expos- 
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ure for the portrait under a skylight was two sec- 
onds. 

The back focus of the lens in air being very 
short, the perspective in both pictures is much 
exaggerated. ‘The pictures are just about the 
size of the lens by which they were produced, 
but are not as large as they would be on the 
retina of the calf, for the lens when in the eye 
is surrounded by fluid much denser than air, 
which therefore weakens it (lengthens its focus) 
and enlarges the image. 

The developer used was eikonogen, though an- 
other would probably have done as well. 

The principal difficulty encountered was the 
adjusting of the lens without destroying its proper 
curvature. The escape of the lens from its cap- 
sule renders it useless, as it adheres to everything 
it touches. 

The third picture is what is known to micro- 
scopists as the multiple image. It will aid one 
very much in understanding this picture if he will 
bear in mind that it is taken in precisely the same 
manner and is the same kind of picture as the 
preceding two—only more so. Instead of being 
one picture taken with one crystalline lens, it is 
four hundred pictures taken with four hundred 
crystalline lenses. 

The eyes of insects (proper) are compound ; 
that is, they consist of many hundreds or thou- 


FIG. 2,— MULTIPLE-IMAGE PHOTOGRAPH. 


sands of simple eyes crowded together (honey- 
comblike) into what appear to be two (or more) 
eyes. 

The beetle, through whose eyes these pictures 
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were taken—Dytiscus fasciventris—has not less 
than ten thousand eyes. It was thought by the 
entomologists that the picture formed by such an 
eye must be a mosaic—a single picture, to which 


FIG. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF CAMERA, ETC., FOR 
MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


each lens contributed its part; but it was long 
ago shown that such is not the case, but that 
each lens produces its own individual picture ; 
in further proof of which we have here the pict- 
ures themselves caught with the camera. Not 
only is each compound eye composed of many 
thousand simple eyes, but each simple eye, small 
as it is, often has two and sometimes three lenses, 
one behind the other. All the lenses are ce- 
mented together edge to edge, and fortunately 
for this experiment, in a few insects (cockroaches 
and the Coleoptera) are of such hard, horny ma- 
terial that the whole interior of the cye can be 
washed out, leaving the lenses intact—a hollow 
hemisphere of six-sided lenses. In most insects 
this can apparently be done, but really their per- 
fection is destroyed, usually by the separa- 
tion of the different layers of Icnses. 

For convenience in handling this cleaned 
*‘ cornea,” as it is called, it is mounted like 
any other microscope slide in a drop of bal- 
sam fir and pressed flat between two pieces 
of glass. On account of its form it can- 
not all be perfectly flattened without tearing 
or folding, so a small piece is punched out 
of the centre with a tiny punch made for 
the purpose, and this is the reason we have 
only about four hundred lenses instead of 
as many thousand. Having now secured 
our lenses in convenient form, we proceed 
to take a picture with them just as we 
would with any other lens, viz., put it in 
the front of a camera with a well-lighted 
olyject in front of it and a sensitive plate in 
the camera at a point where the picture of 
the object is formed in the air. There is, how- 
ever, this additional element : its extreme small- 
ness makes the use of a microscope necessary to 
render the picture visible. The microscope has 
nothing whatever to do with the production of 
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the picture; it is produced ‘before it enters the 
microscope, which simply enlarges it. 

Because of the minuteness even of the enlarged 
picture it is advisable to use some simple black- 
and-white object, such as a silhouette with the 
features somewhat exaggerated. This is pasted 
on ground glass and placed in front of a lamp, 
with two or more sheets of ground glass interven- 
ing to temper the light. Our arrangements are 
now complete, and stand as follows: A, Lamp; 
B, B, Ground glass screens; OC, Silhouette on 
ground glass; D, Eye mounted on glass slip ; E, 
Point where the pictures are made in the air, 
from whence they are picked up by the micro- 
scope, F, enlarged, and formed again on the sen- 
sitive plate, G. The microscope is not focused 
on the insect’s lenses, D, for those are not what 
we wish to enlarge, but on the pictures of the 
silhouette formed by those lenses in the air at E. 
We might put a sensitive plate at this point and 
get the pictures natural size ; but they could only 
be seen by the aid of a microscope, so we prefer 
to use the microscope once for all. 

When everything is ready a black card or other 
opaque screen is held between C and D, while the 
slide of the plate holder is being drawn ; the ex- 
posure is then made by removing and replacing 
the card, the slide is replaced and the plate de- 
veloped like any other. 

The last picture is that of a man swimming 
a snap ‘shot, taken at Geneva Lake, Wis., where 
the water is almost as clear as air. The object 
in taking such a picture was to ascertain if the cam- 


FIG. 4.— PHOTOGRAPH OF A MAN SWIMMI}G—SHOWING 
THE EFFECT OF WAVE MOTION. 


era could see beneath the surface as well as we. 
The result was very convincing. The swimmer’s 
head is of course above the surface, but the lower 
extremities are two fect below—in more senses 
than one. 
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To an observer, a swimmer in one of these clear 
Wisconsin lakes almost seems suspended in air ; 
when one ‘treads water” his ridiculously fore- 
shortened body is otherwise symmetrical and 
perfectly visible; the distortions of contour 
caused by the waves follow each other so quickly 
that the eye fails to appreciate them, and a swim- 
mer’s outline form seems hardly affected ; but the 
snap shot tells a different story. Now we see how 
the prisms, lenses and cylinders, of all angles, 
curves and degrees, which we call waves, twist 
and distort his form and tear his limbs to 
shreds. 

It is the same old story of Muybridge’s ‘‘ Horse 
in Motion.” The eye generalizes, fuses together 
the successive pictures which fall on its retina, so 
that when a single one of the series is presented 
to it, it hardly recognizes it. 
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5 
By GeorGe C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Portuguese difficulties with the English mission- 
aries and the British South African Association are not 
yet settled. but seem likely to result in a diminution of 
the Po-tuguese territory of Manica. With regard to ex- 
plorations in that portion of South Africa, there seems to 
be little doubt that the English travelers Johnston and 
Jameson have been busily claiming as their own discover- 
ies made and recorded by agents of the Portuguese Mozam- 
bique Company as recently as the year 1888. This com- 
pany has just received from the Lisbon Government a 
charter conferring upon it the right to administer und de- 
velop all the Portuguese East African territories lying 
between the Sabi and the Zambezi Rivers, a country ex- 
tending from 21° to a little beyond 19° south latitude. 
The capital of the company (20,000,000 francs) is sub- 
seribed to a large extent by Frenchmen, and this fact will 
perhaps have a certain effect on the relations of the com- 
pany with its English neighbors of Zambezia. The Eng- 
lish consular administration in Africa is to have four prin- 
cipal stations: the Consulate at Zanzibar, that for the 
German East African region, that for Portuguese Africa, 
and the Consulate at Kamerun. 


‘Tar most remarkable of recent journeys in African lands 
is that of Messrs. Foucart, Catat and Maistre in the inte- 
rior of Madagascar. They set out in April, 1889, for a 
town in the Province of Imerina, and climbed’ Mount 
Tsiafajavona, to the southeast of the capital. The mount- 
ain, though 9,000 feet high, rises from a lofty plateau, and 
is, therefore, less imposing than it might be. Descending 
into the plain, the party separated at Tsinjoarivo, and Mr. 
Foucart, whose report alone has been received, continued 
his journey to the northward. He passed across the cen- 
tral plateau, where the only cultivation is in the valleys, 
where the Hovas haye established ricefields by damming 
the streams. Manioc and other vegetables are cultivated, 
and a little tobacco. This plant is used by the natives, by 
pounding the leaves in a mortar and mixing them with 
wood ashes. A pinch of this mixture is put between the 
lower lips and the teeth. The villages, which are often 
very large, are surrounded by a ditch and a rampart de- 
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fended by a hedge of cactus and other thorny plants. The 
houses are built of unbaked bricks two or three inches in 
thickness. The roofs are of rushes or rice straw, and pro- 
ject. The houses are painted red, and look well in the 
green inclosure, but they are extremely dirty, the men 
and their animals living together. Mats, baskets, metal 
or earthenware pots, and jars for fluids, compose the fur- 
niture. The few stools scen were only about two inches 
high. The cattle are sometimes penned in pits dug along- 
side the houses, and there is nothing to keep the unwary 
from tumbling into these sloughs. At Miantsoarivo Mr. 
Foucart turned eastward, and beyond came upon the Man- 
gora River, which he followed to the shore, and then con- 
tinued in that line. At Tandroho, near the mouth of the 
river, is one of the most valuable forests of the copal- 
yielding trees in the island. The people in this part of 
Madagascar are Betsimarakas. They are dark, but not 
black, with large eyes, short noses and thick lips. They 
are readily distinguishable from the Hovas. The men 
wear vests of raanna, a material from the fibre of the 
raphia palm. The vests descend to the knees. The 
women wear a skirt of the same stuff and a cotton jacket, 
which is buttoned over the chest. The houses of this peo- 
ple are rectangular, and are covered by a sloping roof sup- 
ported by two posts. The walls are made of ravenala 
wood, or canes. Raphia bark covers the floor, and the 
doors are made to slide. The Betsimarakas are a gentle, 
hospitable race. Their only culiure is that of rice, and 
their handicraft is the making of radanaas, 
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THE cause of temperance will be greatly aided by ‘‘ The 
Biography of Dio Lewis” just published by the Fowler & 
Wells"? Company, New York. The book has been pre- 
paired by Mary F. Eastman with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Lewis. The whole story of the doctor’s life is here told, 
but particular stress is laid upon his work for temperance, 
for which he persistently fought all through his life. The 
principles he maintained and advocated for the breaking 
up of the habit of drink are concisely set forth, in the 
hope, as the preface says, ‘‘ that they may prove a helpful 
clew out of some complicated and impracticable methods 
which now block the way of temperance reform.”” Dio 
Lewis's motive in life was to be always doing some yood 
to his fellow men, and the methods he pursued to accom- 
plish this are clearly shown in this biography. 


A coox book containing nearly six hundred receipts and 
costing but twenty-five cents has just been issued by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Tue great need of short ‘ pieces” that will not take 
more than five minutes in their delivery for speaking in 
schools and colleges has been well met by a series of elo- 
cutionary handbooks by Walter K. Fobes (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston). ‘The latest of this series is entitled ‘‘ Fives 
minute Declamations. Second Part.” The selections in 
this volume are principally from American authors, and 
are excellent specimens of modern eloquence and ideas. 
The book will prove a boon to students who have felt the 
scarcity of good short speeches for declamation. 


Mosr young men will fight shy of any book that has 
about it the least suggestion of containing advice for 
them. They will at once throw it aside with the state- 
ment that they do not want to be preached to. By this 
course they lose many valuable hints and suggestions that 
would help them into a much more contented and happier 
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life. If these young men could make an exception to 
their rule of ignoring useful books and read ‘‘ Looking 
Forward. For Young Men.” by Rey. George Sumner 
Weaver, D.D. (Fowler & Wells Company, New York), 
they would never stop congratulating themselves for mak- 
ing it. This book is full of good counsel, given in a pleas- 
ant, agreeable way by a man thoroughly experienced in 
tae ways of life, and if the reader will:skip the last chap- 
ter he will not be bored by the least religious advice. 


Ovr knowledge of home life in Japan is greatly in- 
creased by ‘‘ Japanese Girls and Women,” by Alice Mabel 
Bacon (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). Professor 
Griffis several years ago in his ‘‘ Mikado’s Empire "’ sug- 
gested the want of a book treating of the position of 
women in Japan, and Miss Bacon at once undertook to 
fill the want. She has succeeded weil. Having been in- 
timately associated with many intelligent Japanese women 
for years, she has been able to collect much valuable and 
interesting information about the little-understood home 
life in Japan which could not be had in any other way ; 
and she has admirably set forth this information in her 
little book. The style of writing and the arrangement of 
the matter are excellent. The different chapters treat of 
childhood, education, marriage and divorce, wife and 
mother, old age, court life, life in castle and yashiki, 
Samurai women, peasant women, life in the cities, and do- 
mestic service. The book makes a splendid supplement 
to the larger works on Japan that have gone before it. 


“A DravuGut or LetHe” (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
which is an artist romance of remarkable power and in- 
terest, is by the gifted author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,’’ who 
masquerades under the noncommittal pseudonym of *‘ Roy 
Tellet.” Of ‘A Draught of Lethe,” no less an authority 
than James Payn writes: ‘* The vivisection of humanity, 
which, under the euphonious title of character drawing, is 
now the vogue, has small attractions to my mind com- 
pared with those of a book of this class, which relies, and 
with justice, upon its powerful scenes and dramatic in- 
terest. Dr. Falck—though one would hardly have chosen 
him for our domestic physician—is a portrait (by no 
means in water colors) which readers will not easily for- 
get.” 

Dr. Wituram Carp, M.D., has put forth a judicious, 
practical and helpful work, in his book entitled: ‘* The 
Daughter: Her Health, Education and Wedlock.” It is 
full of good, homely suggestions for mothers and daugh- 
ters, besides containing some general suggestions upon 
dress, diet, sleep, etc., which are for the most part sensi- 
ble and serviceable. 


As usual at this time of the year, most of the new publi- 
cations are works of fiction. It is too hot now to even 
look at the covers of books that require deep thought and 
study in their reading. The people want something light 
that will interest and amuse them without the least mental 
exertion on their part, and the publishers are doing their 
best to fill this want. One of the most important of re- 
cent novels is ** Juggernaut,” written by two popular au- 
thors, George Cary Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg 
(Fords. Howard & Hulbert, New York). It has a thor- 
oughly dramatic plot, rather well handled, telling of the 
yapid rise in the social scale, regardless of methods, of a 
newspaper editor and his wife, and of their final down- 
fill. A prettily gotten up novel is *‘A Brave Woman,” 
trenslated from the German of E. Marlitt by Margaret P 
Waterman (Worthington Company, New York.) It has 
excellent paper, is well printed, and is furnished with sey- 
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eral very fair illustrations. Nothing need be said about 
the story itself, for the author’s name alone is sufficient 
guarantee that it will repay perusal. From the same pub- 
lishers comes ‘‘ Her Playthings, Men,” by Mabel Esmonde 
Cahill. The title of this tells what the story is about. It 
is a story that no one will read a second time, and many 
persons will wish they had not wasted their time in read- 
ing it once. George Macdonald’s novels are always thor- 
oughly readable. They tell of quiet English home life in 
such a pleasant, graceful style that they have won the ad- 
miration of all lovers of pure and wholesome fiction. 
‘*There and Back’ (D. Lothrop Company, Boston) is the 
title of Mr. Macdonald's latest novel. It is written in his 
most happy vein, and his thousands of admirers on this 
side of the ocean will heartily welcome this well-printed 
Lothrop edition. An interesting story with a strong plot 
cleverly carried out is ‘‘ The Bank Tragedy,” by Mary 
R. P. Hatch (Welch, Fracker Company, New York). 
John Habberton has written another book in the line of 
his ‘‘ Helen's Babies.” It is called ‘‘ Mrs. Mayburn’s 
Twins” (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia), and, 
while it will never be as popular as the former story it has 
much of the same keen humor. The first real novel that 
Cora Linn Daniels has essayed is published in the Good 
Company Series (Lee & Shepard, Boston). It is entitled 
“Sardia,” and while there are some slight suggestions in 
it of being a first attempt, it is not a bad story. ‘‘ A So- 
cial Meteor,” by Clement R. Marley, is published in pa- 
per covers by Street & Smith, New York. Another paper 
novel is ‘“‘A Shred of Lace,” by Franklyn W. Lee (the 
Price-McGill Publishing Company). 
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Country Luck. By John Habberton. 
Series.’ 260 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Company, Philadelphia. 


‘American Novel 
J. B. Lippincott 


A Brave Woman. By E. Marlitt. Translated by Mar- 
garet P. Waterman. Illustrated. 348 pp. Boards 
and gilt. Worthington Company, New York. 

Her Puaytruines, Men. By Mabel Esmonde Cahill. 242 


pp- Illustrated. Cloth. Worthington Company, New 
York. 

Toe Art or Travet. For European Tourists. By 
Douglas Sladen. 216 pp. Paper, 50c. The Minerva 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Biocrapuy or Dio Lewis, A.M.,M.D. By Mary F. East- 
man. With portrait. 398 pp. Cloth. Fowler & 
Wells Company, New York. 

Looxine Forwarp. For Young Men. By the Rev. George 
Sumner Weaver, D.D. 218 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fow- 
ler & Wells Company, New Yen, 

Tue YeLLow Rippon SPEAKER. Readings and Recitations 
Compiled by the Rey. Anna Shaw, Alice Stone Black- 
well and Lucy Elmina Anthony. 243 pp. Boards, 
50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Five-minute Dreciamations. Second Part. Selected and 
Adapted by Walter K. Fobes. 241 pp. Cloth, 50c. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Ricumonp Howirzers In THE War. By a Member of the 
First Howitzers. $1.00. Sold by subscription only. 
Canvassing Agent, 902 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 

Sraunton, Vireinia. Illustrated. 75 pp., oblong quarto. 
Cloth. Issued by the Staunton Development Com- 
pany. 

TuErE anp Back. By George Macdonald. 634 pp. Cloth, 


$1.50. Paper, 50c. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
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A TRIP TO ALASKA. 


By Dr. A. Vicroria ScoTr AND EmILy J. BRYANT. 


However much the paths of the Old World may 
be trodden, and however many the sheaves gath- 
ered there to enrich the home treasures of litera- 
ture, art and science, or fan the flames of fashion 
and frivolity, they must still yield new charms 
to the newcomer, and each newcomer will gather 
just such a harvest as he selects in passing through 
the great storehouse ; but to me, when planning my 
vacation and looking for untrodden fields full of 
delicious freshness, Alaska beckoned with her 
dewy hand, and a vision of her virgin beauty, 
her morning and evening incense rising from her 
curtained hills, wooed and won me—and it will be 
long before a country just unfolding its attrac- 
tions will lose its charm to the tourist. 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company, carry- 
ing freight to this Northwestern region, offers the 
only opportunity now open to travelers to pene- 
trate this former Russian possession, and enables 
them to anticipate what a trip to Alaska may be 
when better facilities are uvailable. 

Before us in the offing lies a small propeller. 
Her ebony-black hull is in strange coutrast with 
her freshly painted white deck and rows of state- 
rooms above, while her shining lifeboats swinging 
in the shimmering sunlight furnish a feeling of 
security to the traveler. ‘‘ Just expended $60,000 
for repairs,” says the agent. ‘‘ Recoppering the 
bottom alone cost us $5,000. The teredo is so 
much more destructive here than in colder coun- 
tries.” 

‘©Do you have much travel ?” inquired a pas- 
senger who had apparently passed most of his 
years in accumulating that treasure which lasts 
only for the present time, and who now has started 
to see something of the world in which he lives, 
while he still further enriches himself by estab- 
lishing commercial traffic with the different sta- 
tions along the route. 

“Yes, travel is increasing on this route. We 
have been running two vessels twice monthly 
during the summer, and half as often during 
the winter. Now we are running an extra boat.” 

A pleasant company on board represents differ- 
ent and varied interests, climes and ages. What 
an opportunity for us if, ‘‘as bees mixed nectar 
draw from fragrant flowers,” we may be able to 
draw out through friendship the rich harvest of 
thought and experience garnered here! One can 
tell of the gain of toil, another of the gain of suf- 
fering ; one of books and travel, another of tented 
fields and stately rank. From steamer and com- 
pagnons de voyage the eye sweeps over the misty, 


grayish-green water and rests on the low lines 
of snowy surf as it breaks against the shore. It 
is a delicious dream. ‘Thin, filmy curtains of trans- 
parent white are draped across the cerulean arch 
above. Landward rises a high bluff, whereon lies 
a fair and promising town with a series of rich 
green terraces beyond for a background, now 
drinking in the humid warmth of the sea. Al- 
ready 18,000 people have found a home here, 
many sheltering in temporary structures while 
business to the amount of millions is transacted 
in cheap board buildings. Business must pro- 
ceed in our new Western towns, but solid, mag- 
nificent structures must await time. This high 
bluff, with outlying hills and rising terraces, will 
afford magnificent sites for elegant edifices, which 
an early future must realize. This is Tacoma, 
the terminus on the Pacific Coast of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and our place of embarka- 
tion for Alaska. 

If we had been charmed with our Western wilds, 
our lofty mountain peaks and rock-ribbed hills, 
with the wonders of the Yosemite and California, 
these scenes are past, and the mental stimulus 
they gave fitted us to enjoy this voyage along the 
indented shores and winding waters of Puget 
Sound. These waters, like molten glass, shape 
themselves around jutting lands and re-entrant 
bays, embracing green islets and reflecting tall 
mountains, dark with gigantic fir trees. Now 
through shadows of Alpine blue and green, then 
through shafts of golden sunlight, around jagged 
rocks, amid commingling hues of every color 
found in the painter’s palette, over waters which 
in their depths rival the sea—for Puget Sound is 
no shallow river, but an arm of the ocean, thrust- 
ing its contortions some two or three hundred 
miles inland, in a way to do all it can to make 
the world beautiful—we sail onward to the Pacific 
Ocean. The frequent sight and sound of busy, 
humming sawmills show that man has laid his 
hand upon these grand forests, and they must 
yield their beauty and strength to him whose 
crown of intellect constitutes him lord of crea- 
tion. 

Our course lies among the islands which fringe 
the coast, whose varied beauty furnishes constant 
fascination, and amid mountains rising both from 
the mainland and islands. Mount Tacoma, veiled 
in misty loveliness, lifts its top 14,000 feet above 
sea level. As this fades from our sight behind, a 
dim outline of Mount Baker, crowned with snow 
on this hot August day, appears before us. 
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Our enthusiasm is fairly stirred as the city of 
Seattle is presented in this moving panorama. As 
Quebec is the Queen City of the St. Lawrence, so 
shall Seattle, with similar natural attractions, be 
our Queen City until the annexation of Canada 
gives us two such beautiful cities—one in the East 
and one in the West—a double portion for our 
goodly land. The series of hills on which this 
city proudly sits, rising abruptly from the waters, 
its magnificent residences, elegant churches and 
public edifices, its regularly laid out streets—all 
charm the approaching tourist. Seattle in the 
West, like Quebec in the East, has not outlived its 
enterprise, as the rush and stir of trade around her 
warehouses and wharves quickly convince us. To 
reach our Alaskan possession we must pass through 
British waters. Thus far we have had no glimpse 
of the ocean, from which we are separated by isl- 
ands varying in size from half the State of New 
York to those too small for habitation. The 
scenery, however, does not change with the po- 
litical government, but Nature with boundless 
beauty blesses both kingdoms. 

We call at Victoria and Port Townsend, and 
then land at Nanaimo, on Departure Bay. This 
place has a population of 700, mainly engaged in 
mining. Among the celebrated mines of Nanai- 
no is the Wellington, which, at the depth of 600 
feet, extends five miles under the bay. Here our 
vessel is supplied with coal for the trip, and in ad- 
dition takes 700 tons for Sitka. ‘* This,” says the 
captain, ‘‘ we buy 
at $4 per ton, and 
sell in Sitka at 
$12, yielding a 
profit of $5,600 w) 
foreach trip. On j 
our return we take 
700 tons for 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, which is 
sold at an advance 
of $11 per ton, 
netting $7,700. 
The miners are 
able to earn from 
$3 to $6 per day; 
but as liberal as 
the wages are, 
they can only meet 
the necessary cost 
of living. ” 
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The post office at Nanaimo is built of brick, and is 
the only edifice of note in the town. Nature has 
been lavish in her gifts to this far-away town, be- 
stowing upon it sunsets rivaling those of Italy. 
These warm, glowing sunsets are followed with 
the long twilights of our high latitudes, which 
enable us to read, without artificial light, as late 
as nine o’clock. Here we enjoyed a beautiful 
mirage of an old town with ruins of ancient build- 
ings and tumbledown stone walls, which appeared 
in tho sky over a place where no town exists. 
Sailing northward, on our left is Vancouver’s Isl- 
and, whose pearl-white peaks rise to a height of 
8,000 feet above tho cea. That one, with its crown 
of spotless snow, is very appropriately called 
Crown Peak. As the sun sinks above the horizon, 
the mirago, the entiro sky, water, and mountains 
with their snowy summits, are bathed with a rosy 
pink as soft and warm as the skies of Southern 
Europe, which deepen to carmine with touches 
of reddish brown, gradually changing to violet, 
and then to indigo and gray, until the soft light 
of stars smiles upon the scene, and Night folds 
her mantle about her sleeping hills so grandly 
hushed to rest. 

Stretching along where the waves wash the 
shore is an Indian burying ground. True to his 
birthright, the Indian loves Nature. Evergreens 
which abound in this region are preserved here, 
while wild flowers, ferns and mosses grow with 
unchecked vigor beyond the noise of busy life ; 


About two years ae % —— a 
since an explosion OW A Ne ee ihe wea 
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the tall, dark mountains shelter it on one side, 
and the Pacific waves kiss the sacred soil on the 
other. ‘The only signs of the presence of man 
are the well-beaten path through the centre, the 
picket fence and the graves, some of which are 
covered with a rude house like a dog kennel, 
without doors, and only occasionally one has a 
window. A brick vault distinguishes the resting 
place of a daughter of a chief, who died in her 
twenty-second year, and only one white marble 
slab adorns the place. 

If the magnificent scenery on both sides has 
beguiled us hitherto, now the widening expanse 
of water and a school of whales in our path re- 
mind us that we are not far from Neptune’s 
realm. About a hundred huge creatures, frolick- 
ing, twisting, leaping and spouting, prove that 
the surprise has been mutual. 

As we enter Seymour Narrows the channel is 
tortuous and gorgelike. It takes us between 
mountains whose valleys are filled with water ; 
whose rocky, jagged peaks, or verdure-mantled 
summits, rise from the water in an archipelago. 
The scenery becomes more picturesque. Tall, 
majestic mountains, clad to their summits in ey- 
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erlasting green, guard the coast of the marfnland 
like ranks of stately sentinels. It is as dangerous 
as it is beautiful. It is two miles in length, and 
only a part of it has been surveyed. In 1875 the 
United States war ship Saranac was lost in this 
channel, on Ripple Rock. The apparent boiling 
of great pots of water suggests a presence below 
lighting fires and working destruction, while our 
ship is tossed like a feather. Through narrow 
passes, with her majesty’s Dominion close to us, 
we sail for many miles amid the most magnificent 
scenery. Cascades pour down the mountain sides 
where the richly colored foliage rivals that of the 
Adirondacks. Nature truly must have hidden 
reasons for concentrating her matchless beauty, 
as well as her precious treasures, in these Western 
regions. The farther inland our course carries 
us the more stunted the trees become, and the 
more barren the mountains. The evergreens be- 
come diminutive, but retain their conelike shape. 
At about 59 degrees of latitude no vegetation 
whatever can be discerned from the vessel. On 
the luxuriantly covered mountains are frequent 
light-green, perpendicular stripsp—paths marked 
by the crushing landslide on its way to the sea— 
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now distinguished from the older and darker 
growth by the absence of trees and the tender 
green of a new and shorter growth. 

So imperfectly is the channel surveyed, and so 
great is the danger from rocks and reefs, that in 
ease of fog, as on our return trip, the vessel is 
compelled to anchor every night, and sometimes 
apart of the day. ‘‘ Last night,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘we sailed several hours, guided only by 
the echo of the fog whistle among the mount- 
ains.” When the fog cleared away a picture to 
gladden the eye of an artist lay before us. Along 
the mountain sides were many waterfalls, swollen, 
if not produced, by the recent rains; starting at 
first like threads of silver from the mountain 
tops, winding and dashing to the bottom, then 
sparkling and laughing as ‘‘ they leaped into the 
Ocean’s arms.” The sun, too, is gentle in this 
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land, never pouring hot, arid breath upon this 
beautiful verdure, but always shining through 
the soft, misty air of the ocean. It never 
scorches, but always 
vivifies. 

We have passed the 
northern boundary 
line of British Amer- 
ica, re-entered the 
waters of the United 
States, and are now 
nearing Fort Wran- 
gell. The scenery 
loses none of its at- 
tractiveness. The 
erosion of glaciers on 
these calcareous hills 
contributes streaks of 
chalky whiteness to 
the deep-green waters 
in the harbor. After 
passing the Narrows 
we find ourselves in waters resembling 
an Adirondack lake, or the Hudson 
near Newburg. As we approach one 
mountain after another which environs 
us, it moves aside, revealing an open 
passage, through which we pass.  Ele- 
phant Mountain, so named from its re- 
semblance to the quadruped, is a grand 
to feature of the scene. Its gigantic form 
SN lies here quietly sleeping the sleep of 
" ro the ages. Like the Egyptian Sphinx, 

eS oy it tells no tale of the centuries through 
JUNEAU, ALASKA. which it has existed. Another pictures 
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a warrior mounted on a lion, which, as our posi- 
tion changes, becomes transformed into a horse. 

The town consists of native huts built around 
the harbor, among which the Presbyterian church 
and Mission building stand out conspicuously. 
Lying in the harbor, we are surrounded with 
mountains, some crowned with eternal snows and 
separated by white, glistening glaciers, and over 
all rests a soft, hazy atmosphere, adding a charm 
with which those acquainted with Southern Eu- 
rope are familiar. Night approaches, and gradu- 
ally sunset steals over the scene, painting it with 
its own inimitable coloring. 

The firing of a cannon announces to the villa- 
gers the arrival of our boat. It was now ten 
o’clock, but our tourists went ashore, some seek- 
ing the famous totem poles, others the mission 
house, or the great combination store where are 
to be found all those necessaries of civilization 
which our enterprising countrymen offer to semi- 
civilized peoples. An hour later we enjoyed an 
auroral display. 

The population of Fort Wrangell consists of 25 
white people and about 700 Indians. The latter 
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are industrious, working in various canneries dur- 
ing the salmon season, and returning to their 
homes in the interior for the winter. They pre- 
pare a native dish from seaweed by drying and 
pressing it into cakes, which is considered a great 
dainty. When required for food it is cut, or 
chewed, into small pieces, and fried with a liberal 
supply of fat. There is an enormous supply of 
berries, i.e., scarletberries, dewberries, blueberries, 
cranberries, high-bush whortleberries and salmon- 
berries, many of which are preserved for winter 
use by packing in pots and covering with fish or 
seal oil. A native crab apple which abounds is 
unfit for food on account of its drastic properties. 

We visited the celebrated totem poles in a 
drizzling rain. These are rudely carved, to show 
the ancestral line of the family. <A story is told 
of an ambitious Indian who erected his family 
heraldry higher than his rank would warrant. 
The chief of his tribe led an attack against the 
usurper, which resulted in his speedily shortening 
his totem. After marriage the husband takes 
the totem of the wife. Should war be declared 
the sons are compelled to fight with the tribe of 
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the mother. Is 


woman the political 


head in Alaska? 


Has Alaska, with 


its natural beauty 


and its wealth of 
minerals, fisheries 
and furs, attained 
its position in this 
nineteenth century 


to add its influence 


to woman’s power ? 

Totems are also 
placed by their 
graves. On one is 
seen a rudely carved 
whale ; on another, 
an image said to re- 
present a wolf, but 
far more like an 
alligator. In this 
locality we found 
numbers of fierce, 
wolfish dogs, like 
those infesting the 
Levantine streets. 

We were drawn to enter a large, low building 
‘by the harsh sounds of native music proceeding 
therefrom. After a cordial welcome, we were 
informed that the Indian war dance would be 
given for our entertainment, if we would pay for 
it, The music was produced on two drums made 
by stretching some kind of skin over wooden 
hoops. These drums were about eighteen inches 
in diameter, six inches deep, and open at one end. 
The women, seated on the floor at one end of the 
room, did the singing. he chicf is a man of fine 
physique and swarthy complexion. Surmounting 
his head is a tuft of red feathers, his face painted, 
and through the septum of his nose isa gold ring ; 
a Chileat embroidered blanket girdled his body, 
with which his leggings matched, and moccasins 
covered his feet. His costume will be completed 
when we mention a dark-colored blanket which 
wrapped his shoulders, 

The dancing was a succession of clumsy jumps 
and jerks, with sudden springing from a low, 
crouching position, and without a single graceful 
movement in the entire performance. 

Here we first met with the black-stained faces 
of the women, whom we found, like their civi- 
lized sisters, prolific in their reasons for such ex- 
travagant disfiguring of nature. Some indulged 
in this strange mode of ornamentation to protect 
their faces from the burning sun while fishing ; 
others, to show tke™ are in mourning ; and others 
again, for the avowed purpose, in which they ut- 
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terly failed, of enhancing their beauty ; while the 
paint was used to drive away gnats and musquitoes 
at Pyramid Harbor—which we must add is the 
only place in the country where they exist. The 
Chinook language is spoken by these Indians. 
When an Indian wishes to say he is humble, he 
says “he has a high down heart.” <A lady who 
has lived and worked among them some ten years 
gives us this original table blessing : ‘‘O Lord, a 
few of us come here to have some grub. Thank 
You.” She also says that the girls, who sing 
only in English, when asked to do so never com- 
plain of colds or show timidity, but respond sim- 
ply and pleasantly. 

Juneau, our next station, is a charming town 
nestling at the foot of lofty mountains, with In- 
dian huts, tents and canoes in the foreground, 
and reaching to the shore. At the top of the 
mountain, flashing in the sunlight, are two cas- 
cades starting from pools of melted snow, and 
rippling down the side like streams of molten 
silver. Juneau is a mining town. A Boston 
syndicate owns a mine here which is believed 
to be a portion of the ‘‘ mother lode” of the 
country. This lies in the Silver Bow Basin, be- 
neath the placer mines. The ore runs from $200 
to $1,000 per ton, and it is thought that the ay- 
erage practical working will yield from $50 to 
$100 per ton. A 10-stamp mill is being con- 
structed, with a wire elevated tramway to run 
from the mine to the mill, a distance of about 
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two miles. The mill will 
have a capacity of about 100 
tons per day, and it is ex- 
pected to be in operation 
soon. The owner considers 
this to be the richest mine in 
Alaska. There are others, 
however, who think that the 
1iost valuable mine is yet to 
be discovered. In a store 
we found a variety of native 
goods offered to travelers, 
and importations for native 
consumption. Among the 
cxrios were miniature totem 
pores from six inches to two 
fect in height, made of black 
si:testone from the interior 
“ad ranging in price from 


Ifere we found a notable 
chsracter in ‘‘ French Pete,” 
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who first discovered the 
Treadwell Mine, and sold 
his interest in it to the 
present owner for $250, 
since which time he has 
been engaged in raising 
vegetables and huckster- 
ing them about the streets. 

Douglas Island, on 
which the Treadwell Mine 
is located, is opposite 
Juneau, and about fifteen 
minutes distant. The 
island, like the mainland, 
is mountainous, and some 
of the peaks are crowned 
with perpetual snow. A 


250-stamp mill, with its cluster of 
Indian huts, tents and canoes, stands 
near the wharf. The Treadwell 
Mine consists of a vein of ore 161 
feet’ wide, between well-defined 
walls, and extends a distance of ten 
to twelve miles. From 40 to 60 
men are employed in it, and the full 
eapacity of the mill, 600 tons per 
day, is run. The ore is dumped 
into cars and hauled by mules to 
the top of the crushers, into which 
it is emptied. The formation is 
entirely different from Silver Bow 
Basin, and yields only about $8 per 
ton—$150,000 per month. The ore 
increases in value as digging ad- 
vances. The lowest depth yet 
reached is 280 feet from the mount- 
sin top. The low grade of the ore 
vould make the Treadwell an un- 
profitable mine were it not for its 
location, near the shore where 
water is convenient. Twenty years 
will not suffice to exhaust the mine 
with its present working capacity. 
It is offered for sale for $20,000,000. 
The English are running tunnels, 
preparatory to erecting a 120-stamp 
mill this year. Two other mines 
on Douglas Island are worthy of 
mention, viz., the Bear, which was 
recently sold for $1,000,000, and 
the Mexico, which has been found 
to be so rich that the owners con- 
template the erection of an 80-stamp 
mill this year. 

Although gold mines are numer- 
ons in Alaska, the fact that they can 
be worked less than four months of 
the year, while the miners must live 
eight months idle, detracts from 
their intrinsic value. As nearly all 
commodities are brought from the 
United States, and burdened with 
heavy freightage, the expense of 
unadorned living is certainly not 
small. Gold has been found in 
every stream of Alaska, and gold 
hunters follow the chimera. Pros- 
pecting is accomplished by water, 
as the almost vertical sides of the 
mountains and density of the forests 
preclude search by land. 

Steaming again northward, past 
mountains from 1,500 to 2,500 feet 
in height, and which become more 
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barren and rugged, we soon reach our northern- 
most point, Pyramid Harbor, in the 59th parallel 
of north latitude. Here is a salmon cannery in 
which Chinamen and Indians work side by side, 
and where one of these in just two and a half sec- 
onds prepared a salmon for the can. This can- 
nery, putting up the “ Pyramid Brand,” was the 
most neatly kept of the many we visited. Al- 
though the white salmon are abundant, only the 
yellow are marketable. The Chilcat Indians live 
in tents, and cook in pots supported on stones un- 
der the centre of their tent, with no proper exit 
for smoke. ‘They till small gardens in the sum- 
mer, but for their long, cold winters depend upon 
dried fish and berries packed in oil. ‘‘ Do you 
see those furs yonder on poles ?” inquired one of 
our party. ‘That is the Indian way of offering 
them for sale.” Strangers are importuned to buy 
trinkets of every woman they meet. The women 
pick and pack the berries, weave the Chilcat blan- 
kets from the wool of the mountain goat, prepare 
the skins and make the fur robes. The men 
carve the household utensils and ornaments, but 
the bartering of these and all other articles of 
traffic is left strictly to the women, who exhibit 
a good ability in trading. Is it true that woman 
is the financial manager as well as political head 
among these noblemen of the forests ? 

We return by way of Favorite Channel, Lynn 
Canal and Icy Strait, where the presence of ice- 
bergs warns us that we are approaching one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in nature. At 
one time we counted 150 icebergs. One of these, 
worn by the action of the sa/¢ water, rolled over, 
producing a succession of heavy waves and show- 
ing deeper and richer colors after its revolution. 
- They are a curious collection. One resembles a 
crouching lion ready to spring upon his prey ; 
another rides the water as gracefully as a swan. 
Rocks and sand are imbedded in some of these 
floating mountains of ice, which come sufficiently 
near to chill us with their icy breath. At some 
seasons of the year navigation is suspended on 
account of their great number. Two Indians 
were lost here inacanoe. As skillful as Indians 
are, yet these were not able to escape disaster. 

As we sail up Glacier Bay we are surrounded 
with mountains still, but now clad in saintly 
white instead of living green—stately sentinels 
they are of these ice treasures. In front of us, 
at the head of the bay, is a perpendicular wall 
with buttresses of ice from 300 to 400 feet in 
height, and having a coast line of three miles. 
This is the celebrated Muir Glacier, and the lar- 
gest of seven fronting on this bay. The centre of 
this ice wall advances with the bay 135 feet daily, 
while one side of it makes a progress of only 40 
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feet. It is estimated that more than 100,000 tons 
of ice are daily detached from it and float sea- 
ward to melt in warmer currents. From its 
source, where eternal snow crowns the hills, it 
pushes its way 40 miles to the sea, grinding the 
rocky walls which support it on either side and 
disgerging itself into the ocean. About 400 feet 
in front of this wall our ship comes to anchor. 
As the sunlight touches it, it flashes back, first 
topaz, then sapphire, emerald and amethyst, like 
the foundations of that ‘‘ new, near day.” 

Climbing over the bowlders and blocks of ice 
stranded by the restless water, we make our way 
up a moraine. One mile from the shore is fixed 
a tripod, from which floats our national flag, and 
here we register our names in a book provided for 
that purpose. The glacier varies in width from 
two to eight miles. Its surface is covered with 
ridges and crevices, and from as many different 
valleys it receives twenty tributaries. The at- 
tempt to cross it is as dangerous as it is fascinat- 
ing. Far down the great fissures we see giddy 
whirlpools of madly rushing water, and hear the 
subglacial stream singing wild songs, while the 
grinding, cracking and scraping of the ice river 
as it moves seaward is echoed from walls and 
mountains of ice like the firing of artillery. From 
a huge bowlder we watched a large stream, turbid 
with calcareous silt, issuing from beneath the gla- 
cier, and counted twenty icebergs as they broke 
from the glacier’s front with a loud reverberation 
and plunged into 500 feet of water in the bay. 
These mighty fragments sunk into the water, leay- 
ing a great seething and foaming, with waves 
dashing high, on which our ship rode like a toy. 
No human habitation is visible around this deso- 
late, icebound bay. The peaks of the iceclad 
mountains, the top and sides of the glacier, are 
glistening white, while the lower strata and pieces 
broken from it are in color like the emerald and 
topaz. 

Davidson’s Glacier, two miles in width at its 
mouth, is one of the most conspicuous. These 
vast fields, rivers and mountains of ice have won- 
derful prismatic powers. ‘The snow may be white, 
the rocks gray, but the glorious sunlight paints 
them with a thousand hues. No vessel may lin- 
ger in these waters after daylight has departed. 
As we sail reluctantly down the bay an Arctic 
twilight throws its charm around us, and on Au- 
gust 14th we are able to read an ordinary news- 
paper at 10 Pp. M. without artificial aid. 

At nine o’clock the next morning we entered 
Sitka harbor, which has been pronounced ‘‘ more 
beautiful than the Bay of Naples.” More beau- 
tiful than the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence are the thousand through which we now 
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sail. Some of them tower to the height of thirty 
to forty feet; some are rocky and sterile; oth- 
ers, robed with luxuriant verdure, and the 
branches, incrusted with many-colored lichens, 
are draped with the same varieties of moss as 
cling to the yellow pine in the Yosemite Valley. 

Truly this is not only a goodly but a bean- 
tiful land. Alaska has not been admitted to the 
sisterhood of States, nor has she yet produced a 
novelist, but the pine, the cedar and the cypress 
—the magnificence of Lebanon—have been set 
here with the same loving, liberal Hand that 
planted them there. The sea as well as the shore 
is highly productive, and in elegant abundance 
are streaming fronds, and waving kelp seen grace- 
fully floating with the tide. The city is located 
in a low, swampy plain on Baronoff Island, but 
surrounded with noble hills and lofty mountains. 
On the left of the city is the old Castle, a relic of 
Russian royalty, and from the midst of the town 
rises the silent spire of the celebrated Greek 
church. Besides these two buildings, Alaska has 
no magnificent architecture or time-honored cas- 
tles. This princely palace, where ‘“ fair women 
and brave men” were wont to chase the hours 
with ‘‘ flying feet,” met its Waterloo, and prin- 
cess and princesses have departed. It is built of 
cedar logs riveted together with copper rods and 
fastened to Katalan’s Rock to endure the cent- 
uries. Its heavy doors opened with queer knobs 
and swung on broad branching hinges. But its 
glory has departed. In front of this Castle stands 
the United States Customhouse, and beyond, to- 
ward the wharf, is the garrison. 

Sitka is a unique city of one street, which runs 
from the wharf past the Greek church one mile to 
Indian River. This is a beautiful road built by 
the United States soldiers stationed here, and 
having on both sides old Russian houses built of 


spruce logs, which are for comfort and durability 


rather than architectural beauty. Along the street 
against those houses the women arrange their sala- 
bles, viz., baskets, blankets, carved work and 
cooking utensils, furs, wild berries, and bracelets 
of beaten silver. 

Among the women, especially conspicuous is one 
whose dark, kindly eye, frank, pleasant face and 
sprightly, positive manner indicate more than the 
ordinary intelligence of her people. She is fair 
and forty, with a more trim, tasteful and expen- 
sive toilet than her companions. Her plump 
arms and hands were burdened with bracelets 
and rings of gold brought from Tacoma or San 
Francisco, which she offered at a fair price. 
This is the celebrated Mrs. Tom—the Jay Gould 
of Alaska. Among these dark children of the 
forest Mrs. Tom is the highest authority on all 
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mercantile questions. Having accumulated a 
fortune of $10,000, by her shrewd and practical 
management has she won this high distinction. 
Not only does she conduct a successful business 
at home, but makes long journeys in her canoe to 
distant ports, buying whatever merchandise she 
can dispose of to advantage. 

Around this dusky woman, while deeply im- 
mersed in mercantile pursuits, the subtile influ- 
ence of a more tender passion was weaving itself. 
Like Fatima of old, Mrs. Tom had in her service 
a young lad who won his. mistress’s heart. This 
generous and enterprising woman overlooked the 
fact that he was a mere boy—a slave whom she 
purchased on one of her excu~sions—and, after a 
few moons of pleasant acquaintance had passed, 
transformed him, after the Indian fashion, into 
Mr. Tom. Having been raised from slavery to 
the position of husband of the wealthiest woman 
in **Siwash ” Town, it is not to be supposed that 
he made any objections or stirred up any family 
trouble when a brave young warrior paid homage 
to Mrs. Tom, and was accepted by that lady as 
Mr. Tom No. 2. The men can afford a plu- 
rality of wives, since they contribute to the mer- 
cantile prosperity of the family, but Mrs. Tom is 
the only woman whom we met among these abo- 
rigines willing to assume the support of a plural- 
ity of husbands. As Mrs. Tom lives in regal 
splendor, possesses carpeted floors, a mirror, 
pictures and a Yankee cooking stove, and lives 
in greater elegance than her superior, Anna- 
hootz, no doubt she provides satisfactory ease 
and luxuries for her two husbands. 

Notwithstanding the retirement of Russia from 
political power in America, that government 
spends annually $50,000 for the support of her 
three churches and mission work in Alaska. 

The Greek church has a plain exterior, and its 
spire shoots upward amid the homes of the 1,000 
Indians who are its members. These, with some 
200 white settlers, are called to its services by the 
music of its sweet-toned chimes, than which no 
country has sweeter than Russia. But to-day, as 
we approach, it is surrounded with reverential 
stillness. For half a century this church has 
been the only teacher in higher things in all 
this land, and now it is the only Russian power 
left in America. 

The doors are found locked, and ‘‘ backsheesh,” 
as in the Levant, alone would unlock them. The 
wave of a stolid Orientalism impinges on our 
western shore, but we willingly paid our tax of 
fifty cents each, and entered the oldest and the 
most gorgeous Greek church on this continent. 
To enjoy a near view of the magnificent bronze 
doors set with silver designs of the saints, the 
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$20,000 picture of the Lord’s Supper above the 
ponderous doors, and the saints in repoussé on 
either side, valued at $5,000 each, we mounted 
the platform; but our guide, keeping a keen 
watch on our movements, with a quick but gen- 
tle touch on our arm, said, ‘‘ Madam, visitors are 
not allowed on this platform,” and we meekly 
descended. 

Our curiosity was too great to be content with 
seeing only a part, so, descrying a door ajar, 
through which we had a glimpse of more saints 
in repoussé, a beautiful altar richly decorated, 
and other relics of the church, we yielded to 
the allurement and passed the portal, but only 
to find the ever-vigilant guide again at our side, 
with alarm in his veice as he said: ‘* No woman 
is allowed in this holy of holies.” But we had 
seen the rich treasures of the church, the jeweled 
caskets, crowns of gold and basins of silver, rich 
vestments, elegant books and chalices, and were 
quite willing to retire. These religious parapher- 
nalia are valued at $100,000. The priest’s robes 
are made of richest silk and covered with gold 
embroidery. His crown is resplendent with dia- 
monds, rubies, pearls and emeralds. Like the 
Mohammedan mosques, the Greek church is un- 
provided with seats; the worshipers sit on the 
floor. They differ from the Latin Church in not 
worshiping images. Since the establishment of 
the Greek Church by the Russians in Alaska in 
1793, it has sustained the state power rather than 
developed a pure spirituality. 

Our next visit is to the rancherie, the native 
quarters, or ‘‘Siwash,” where the Indian huts 
stand in two well-arranged rows just above the 
line of high tide, with spaces between them for 
circulation, the doors and windows overlooking 
the water. Seeing the name ‘‘ Annahootz, Chief 
of the Sitkas,” on a brass plate on one house, we 
thought it eminently proper to pay our respects 
to him. On entering, we were received, without 
servants or ceremony, in true Indian style, with 
happy, smiling faces and with the low gyttural 
of welcome. No chairs are offered, as they are 
considered superfluous, and not to be found even 
in the ‘big chief’s ” house. Here in the home 
of this uncivilized, untutored son of these north- 
ern forests we witnessed the acme of unalloyed 
domestic happiness. The ‘big chief,” Anna- 
hootz, is a man of fine physique and command- 
ing presence, on whom the snows of some seventy 
winters had rested lightly, and the suns of as many 
summers had warmed and developed a manhood 
which brightened and beautified this Indian home, 
as well as gained the respect of his people. He 
sat on the plank floor beside the fire, stirring the 
embers under the pots, evidently not above being 
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the cook for the household. As he approached 
us, with the dignity which became his hoary head 
and failing sight, his ensemble stirred even in our 
hearts a feeling of respect, and made it easy to 
understand the respect and veneration with which 
his people regard him. There was nothing in his 
dress to indicate his office, nothing in his sur- 
roundings or occupation to express his rank. His 
noble, dignified presence—genial, restful manner, 
proved him to the manner born. On the platform 
which extended around the room sat his beauti- 
ful wife, unadorned with the usual Indian trink- 
ets, but happy and proud with her “jewels,” 
one a babe of sixteen months, lying in her lap and 
crowing with the same childish glee as delights a 
paler-faced mother, while the other, an infant of 
three months, in a hammock stretched across the 
corner of the room, was kept swinging by means 
of a string in the mother’s hand. As Mrs. Anna- 
hootz had no servant, and was thus engaged, 
“‘the head chief of the Sitkas ” not only devoted 
himself to our entertainment, but willingly as- 
sisted in their financial affairs by offering for sale 
the usual curios, which were perhaps the more 
readily purchased by the tourists on account of 
the attractive home-setting. Here, evidently, 
marriage had not proved a failure. 

As we gazed upon this happy home the dis- 
crepancy in the ages of this dusky couple sug- 
gested a vision of the romance of this great man’s 
youth. When a brave, handsome warrior he be- 
came entangled in the meshes of the charms of 
his first love, a ruddy, winsome, dusky maiden, 
who, after satisfactory financial arrangements 
were made with her parents, became his true- 
hearted wife, sharing his lot in the chase, in the 
canoe and in the hut by the sea. At last, after 
years of happy union, her check paled, and dis- 
ease, over which the ‘‘Shaman” had no control, 
stole upon her, until the Great Spirit removed her 
to the evergreen hunting grounds of ‘‘ Sigacow,” 
the Indian heaven. 

The excellent sanitary condition at Siwash is 
due to the vigilance of the United States soldiers, 
who visit the native quarters every Saturday and 
enforce cleanliness. It is their duty also to pre- 
vent the smuggling of opium from China and 
the sale of molasses to the Indians, who were 
taught by a discharged soldier to make from it a 
drink called ‘hoo-chi-noo,” said to be intoxicat- 
ing. In the latter case the United States is more 
successful with her savage than her civilized sub- 
jects. If our government can prohibit the man- 
ufacture of hoo-chi-noo in 531,409 square miles 
of her territory, nearly one-seventh of her entire 
possessions, it certainly is desirable that she 
should, by one stroke of her legal pen, prohibit 
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the manufacture of the hoo-chi-noo of the other 
six-sevenths of her dominion. | 

The charms of music to soothe the savage was 
no better understood by the poets than by the 
Pacific Steamship Company, which evidently in- 
tends to make these particular savages pay dearly 
for the soothing influence of San Francisco or- 
gans, as a freightage of twenty-seven dollars has 
been charged on each of the three brought 
thither. 

The United States Government has a few 
schools established in Alaska, and now under the 
supervision of Rey. Sheldon Jackson, who was 
formerly a missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
here, and has done much for education and re- 
ligion in this Territory. Since his present ap- 
pointment he has allotted sections of the country 
to the yarious denominations. The largest work 
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has been accomplished by the Presbyterian Church. 
The Mission School in Sitka, where 400 boys and. 
girls are being educated and Christianized, stands 
at the end of the long street. Could those who 
support this noble work witness the difference 
between the pupils here and the youth outside, 
they would rejoice in haying been able to con- 
tribute toward it. Every intelligent traveler must 
record his testimony of approval and stimulate 
the home interest. 

The forests of Alaska are one of its revelations. 
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INTERIOR OF A WELL-TO-DO CHILCAT’S HOUSE. 
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The single street of Sitka terminates where the 
beautiful Indian River loses itself in Sitka Bay, 
where the forest begins. The spruce, pine, hem- 
lock, fir and cedar rise above a tangled under- 
growth which shows no signs of having ever been 
visited by forest fires. The magnificent Sequoias 
of the Yosemite stand like lone sentinels, the un- 
dergrowth having been consumed by forest fires, 
and some of the trunks _ these living monuments 
of a past age are so hc owed out by the devastat- 
ing fires as to afford ample camping ground for 
the summer tourist. 

Thanks are due to Lieutenant Gilman for the 
rustic bridge built across Indian River, whose 
crystal waters rush tumultuously, frequently in 
the turmoils of rapids, over a bed of sand and rock. 
Along the banks of this river the undergrowth is 
like an African jungle. Tall fronds, intertwin- 
ing branches, contrast strikingly with the barren 
peaks of mountains visible in the distance. The 
Torrid and Frigid Zones are represented in the 
same landscape. On the ground rest three layers 
of fallen trees, and all are covered with a new 
growth of young trees, most exquisite mosses, 
lichens, wild grasses and ferns, interspersed with 
colored blossoms. ‘The Alaska forests are capa- 
ble of making a floral display of 65 varieties. The 
giant of the forest is the spruce, or white pine, 
which attains a height of nearly 200 feet and a 
diameter of more than 6 feet. One prostrate 
tree near Indian River measured nearly 10 feet 
in diameter. They are straight and tapering. 
The immense growth of these trees has a sturdy 
rivalry in our new States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The most valuable of all the woods 
found here is the yellow cedar. These trees 
have been found to measure from 18 to 24 feet in 
circumference and 125 feet in height. The yel- 
low cedar has a fragrant odor and a satinliko 
texture. It is remarkable for its durability and 
immunity from the attacks of the teredo when 
employed in shipbuilding. A wreck upon the 
beach at Sitka, built of yellow cedar, after thirty- 
two years of use and exposure, shows no signs of 
decay. 

“ Has Alaska a healthy climate ?”? The fact 
that the Indians are not healthy and that the 
tribes are becoming extinct is no index to the 
effect of the climate on the human family. It is 
not perfection, but it is delightful. Southern 
Alaska has a climate similar to that of England, 
having the benefit of the Kuro Siwo current. As 
a consequence, the climate is milder here than 
places in the same latitude in our Eastern States, 
and, like Liverpool, the air is excessively damp, 
and rain frequent. ‘‘I can always tell in the 
morning what the weather will- be in the after- 
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noon,” said the little daughter of General F 
to us in Liverpool. ‘*‘ How can you tell ?” we in- 
quired. ‘‘ Why, if it rains in the morning the 
afternoon will be pleasant, and if the morning is 
pleasant the afternoon will be rainy.” About the 
same would apply here. Modified by the sea and 
the Kuro Siwo, the extremes of temperature dur- 
ing the year are not great. The winters are 
mildor and the summers more comfortable than 
in the Eastern and Middle States. 

From Sitka we turn homeward, but not with- 
out a last lingering look at her church spire, 
pointing heavenward in this uncivilized and un- 
christianized land—may the light just rising grow 
to the full noontide glory !—her rancherie, the 
home of a thousand Indians with human hearts 
and hopes scarcely stirred with a knowledge of 
the higher and better things of life ; her mount- 
ains, like the mountains round about Jerusalem ; 
her beautiful isles, like gems set in the shining 
silver of the sea. Farewell, Sitka! May the 
banner which floats above thee speedily bring the 
blessing it pledges to its people, and the time 
hasten when we shall be one people in civilization 
and Christian progress, as we are one in name ! 

Our route homeward is on a smooth inland sea 
among the islands which fringe the coast, through 
Peril Straits, across Chatham Straits to Killisnoo. 
This is a small town, with a population of about 
20 white people and 100 Indians. Its chief at- 
traction is its herring-oil factory, which stands 
near the wharf and cost $70,000. This oil is 
sold at twenty-five cents per gallon to the In- 
dians, who use it as a medium for preserving 
wild berries for winter. The company claim that 
it has not thus far been a financial success, al- 
though from 300,000 to 400,000 gallons are an- 
nually exported. 

These Kootz-na-hoo Indians are a feeble, poorly 
dressed, half-starved people, whose entire condi- 
tion is miserable in the extreme. In our visits 
to the huts one woman, herself and daughter both 
sick and suffering, forgetting her own needs, 
cried, entreatingly, ‘‘ Will the Shaman cure my 
papoose ?” 

Amid these revolting Kootz-na-hoos we were 
destined to find a curious character in ‘ Kitch- 
een-alt ” or ‘‘ Saginaw Jake,” chief of the Kootz- 
na-hoos.” This is the man who spent several 
years in California, kept as a hostage by the 
United States. Having been well cared for 
during this period and being satisfied with civi- 
lized life, he has since his return been a firm friend 
of our people, and has received from the United 
States Government a constable’s commission. 
Saginaw Jake is about fifty years of age, and is 
usually found dressed in a major general’s or 
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some other government officer’s cast-off clothing. 
It would be difficult to find a prouder or more 
important Indian than this chief of the Kootz- 
na-hoos. He enjoys showing his constable’s com- 
mission, and testimonials of character given him 
by officers, traders and missionaries. Among 
those he showed us was one as follows: ‘The 
bearer of this paper is the biggest scoundrel in 
Alaska. Believe nothing he says, and look out 
or he will steal everything in sight.” : 
Over the door of his one-story, whitewashed 
honse is a gorgeously carved and painted spread 
eagle ; on another side is a shield with ‘‘ Kitch- 
een-alt” inscribed above it, and on either side 
the verses : 
** By the government’s commission, 

And the company’s permission, 

I am made the Grand Tyhee 

Of this entire Illahee. 


“ Prominent in song and story, 
I've attained the top of glory. 
As Saginaw I am known to fame, 
Jake is but my common name.” 


Although Kitch-een-alt has a wife, her pompous 
husband is so engrossed in his self-glorification 
that his better half rests quietly in the back- 
ground, in a modest and sweet way. If she sees 
as much to admire in her Grand Tyhee as he finds 
in himself her happiness surely is complete. The 
interior of Kitch-een-alt’s house is divided into 
two rooms. The first serves as kitchen, dining 
room, parlor and bedroom. The other is devoted 
to curios. The blankets on the bed attracted our 
attention. In the centre was a circle about three 
feet in diameter, made with four rows of small, 
white, flat pearl buttons, and a border of six rows 
of buttons surrounded the edge. The space be- 
tween was covered with embroidery. These may 
be counted among the treasures of art. 

Naha Bay, at the head of Revillagigedo Channel, 
with a group of islands with the same anti-Amer- 
can name, constitutes one of the most picturesque 
places on the entire coast. The bay is nearly in- 
closed with fir-clad mountains, reflected in the 
dark waters. Impenetrable forests creep close to 
the water’s edge, with a blending of every shade 
of green, from pale lemon to deep tones of blue 
green and vandyke brown in the shadows, softened 
and enriched by a blending of the siennas, while 
the banks are fringed with a network of wild 
grasses, tall ferns and bushes. 

Twenty days after sailing from Tacoma found 
us again at that port. 

If an excursion vessel should be fitted out to 
accommodate tourists, a trip to Alaska would be- 
come the excursion par excellence for summer 
tourists in an early future. 
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Among the most attractive places not visited 
by the vessels of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 
but accessible, may be mentioned ‘‘ Bute Inlet,” 
a grand fiord, less than a quarter of a mile in 
width, whose vertical walls at its entrance rise 
4,000 feet above the sea, and gradually increase 
to a height of 8,000 at its terminus, while the 
gorges along its sides are filled with glaciers. 
Lord Dufferin and the Marquis of Lorne, after 
visiting Bute Inlet in a British man-of-war, pro- 
nounced its scenery to be the grandest on any 
coast. 

Some of the sixty-one volcanoes enumerated by 
Grewengh are always in a state of greater or less 
activity. In 1884 ten were found along the coast 
emitting smoke and ashes. Lava beds are seen 
on the sides of the mountains and in the ravines. 
The craters of volcanoes lighted up with the set- 
ting sun crown them with a brilliant maroon. 
Mount Edgecumbe, situated on Kruzoff Island, 
fifteen miles from Sitka, is an extinct volcano 
whose truncated cone rises 3,000 feet above the 
sea, with a crater 2,000 feet in diameter and 
400 feet deep. 

Ten miles from Sitka is Silver Bay, noted for a 
handsome waterfall. The Hot Springs are situated 
ten or twelve miles south of the same city, on a 
small bay dotted with beautiful islands. Two of 
these hot springs are magnesia and one sulphur. 

Of the two hundred glaciers which empty into 
the ocean we visited but one, and saw but a few 
others in the same bay. 

Mount Wrangell, 20,000 feet high, will never 
lose its magnificence. Age will never dim its 
glory nor time detract from its majesty. Mount 
St. Elias is 19,500 feet high, and belongs to a 
range among which is to be found the greatest 
number of notable peaks of any mountain chain 
in the world. Those who have had the privilege 
of seeing Mount St. Elias cannot easily forget its 
towering form veiled in a glory of amethystic 
light piercing the clouds. 

Added to such magnificence, the minor splendors 
of the auroral display and the juxtaposition of 
tropical and frigid scenery render the trip match- 
less and certain to become celebrated. 

This land is a sanctuary in which we can but 
worship and adore a Creator who has so richly 
regarded his creatures in bountifully providing 
not only necessities, but such magnificent adorn- 
ment. 

Alaska has awaited the coming of the day when 
her treasures of sea and land and under ground 
would be sought, and her paths become beaten 
by the footsteps of the nations. The tread of the 
nations is thitherward, and time justifies the pur- 
chase of Hon. W. H. Seward. 
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THE: LILY. 


By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


BEAvTIFUL lily, dwelling by still rivers, 
Or solitary mere, 

Or where the slugglish meadow brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir! 


Thou laughest at the mill, the whir and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 


3orn to the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil or spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
That come to us as dreams, 


‘* HE LAID HIS BURDEN ON THE TABLE.” 


THE FATE OF PHILIP FORESTER. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 
Iwas always very fond of him, poor fellow! ings of an elderly and childless woman like my- 
Philip was one of those gentle, sympathetic, self by their very feebleness. It was well that he 
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James Forester, his father, left him a comfortable 
income, with the principal strictly tied up so that 
he could not make away with it. He ought to 
have led a fairly comfortable life of it, with his 
artistic tastes, pleasant manners and agreeable ex- 
terior. He was always popular, and had hosts of 
friends, until a bitter love disappointment ren- 
dered him morbid and misanthropical. It was 
cruel of Beatrice Raymond to treat him as she 
did. Not that I blame her for not marrying him. 
A man with hereditary consumption in the back- 
ground as an inheritance to bestow upon his chil- 
dren is not fitted to enter into the bonds of mat- 
rimony with any woman, and I am the last one to 
blame any woman for maintaining that opinion. 
Only she ought not to have lured him on to love 
her. She was beautiful, brilliant and fascinating, 
and she certainly flirted with him desperately, in 
a way that would probably have only proved 
pleasant pastime to a good many men. But to 
Philip it did serious harm. He never was the 
same man afterward. Ishall never forget the 
day that he came to see me, and told me the 
whole story. I was always like an old maiden 
aunt to him, for he had no mother—my poor 
Philip !—and so he made me his confidante in all 
important matters. 

«And what do you mean to do now, Philip ?” 
I asked him, after he had teld me the whole story 
of his wooing Miss Raymond, and of the positive 
way in which she had refused him. 

‘“<T do not know, Miss Anson,” he answered, in 
a dreary way. ‘‘ Sometimes I think of going to 
Europe to study art.” 

““The very best thing you could do!” I an- 
swered, briskly, interrupting him mercilessly. 

“‘But to what end ? My life is a desolate one. 
I have no incentive to work.” 

‘‘Work for work’s sake—for art’s sake, my 
boy. You are still so young” (he was then just 
twenty-eight) ‘“‘that you may shape for yourself 
x very noble career.” 

‘What ! with my fragile health—my shattered 
hopes ? It is not very likely.” 

««Try—only try.” 

And I had at least the satisfaction of seeing a 
gleam of reviving interest in life shining in his 
eyes before he left me. 

He did go to Europe and take up the study of 
art, but he lacked strength of character and 
steadiness of purpose to enable him to achieve 
any distinction as a painter. He lacked, too, the 
spur of necessity. His daily bread was not de- 
pending upon his efforts, so he relaxed those ef- 
forts whenever he felt ill or depressed. He stud- 
ied awhile in Paris, and then he went to Munich, 
and finally I heard of him in Rome, always doing 
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something with his pencils and palette, but noth- 
ing that ever amounted to much. He went on 
several long journeys, and a tour that he took 
through Austria and Hungary seemed to interest 
him very much, LHe wrote to me very regularly, 
but he had not the gift of penning very interest- 
ing letters, so that he gave me merely a list of the 
places he had visited, and added but little con- 
cerning himself and his own impressions and oc- 
cupations. 

After a year or two his letters slackened, and 
at last they ceased entirely. Sometimes I would 
meet with persons who had seen him abroad, and 
the accounts they gave of him were far from sat- 
isfactory. He had grown more morbid and cyn- 
ical than ever, and moreover his health was in a 
most precarious condition. He had caught a se- 
ries of severe colds during his Austrian journey, 
and though partially restored by a new course of 
treatment prescribed by a young and highly gifte: 
Hungarian physician, there was no doubt but that 
his lungs were seriously affected. ‘‘He talks 
now,” said my informant, ‘‘of returning to the 
United States, and of settling down next winter 
in Florida to give his new doctor’s system a full 
and patient trial. He has, too, an idea of paint- 
ing some pictures of negro life for the Universal 
Exhibition of 1889, and from what he said I 
think he has an idea of combining the two ; that 
is, of taking a studio somewhere down South, and 
of working and trying the new remedies at one 
and the same time.” 

“*Do you know anything about this new courso 
of treatment ?” I asked. 

‘« Nothing—except that it consists in gradual]; 
increasing doses of some virulent poison. This 
much I got Forester to tell me; but he is a re- 
served, unsociable fellow, and does not care to 
talk much about himself or his own ailments.” 

Reserved—unsociable ! How he had changed ! 
Alas! my poor Philip ! 

It was only a few weeks later that I was aston- 
ished by the sudden arrival of Philip himself at 
my little home. ‘* Only to say How are you ? and 
then Good-by, Miss Anson,” he declared. ‘* I 
could not pass through New York without com- 
ing to take a look at you. I start for New Or- 
leans to-morrow.” And then he sat down and 
talked for more than an hour concerning his 
plans and his future. I found him terribly 
changed, with all the signs of advanced con- 
sumption visible in his countenance and in his 
wasted frame. But he spoke cheerfully respect- 
ing his own health, and also expressed the utmost 
faith in the new cure invented and prescribed to 
him by his Hungarian physician. On that sub- 
ject, however, he seemed unwilling to talk, and 
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soon diverged into an account of his plans for the 
coming winter and of his projected picture. I 
had never seen him so eager and so interested in 
anything relating to himself since his love affair 
with Miss Raymond, and I felt encouraged re- 
specting him, despite the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of his health. 

He took a very affectionate farewell of me, and 
went away; and the next tidings that I had of 
him came in the shape of a letter that he ad- 
dressed to me from New Orleans. He wrote 
hopefully, and in good spirits. He had found 
just the residence that he desired, namely, a fur- 
nished villa in the suburbs of the city. He had 
also found a most admirable model for his pro- 
jected picture in the shape of an old negress, who 
kept a fruit stall in the square, opposite the Ca- 
thedral. ‘‘She is the most curious and pict- 
uresque old creature imaginable,” he wrote. 
“There is a tradition current among the colored 
people here that she is over a hundred years old, 
and certainly she looks like it. She is a native- 
born African, and claims to have been a priestess, 
or a princess, or a witch, in her own land—per- 
haps all three. Old Yana, as she is called, might 
pose for a picture of ‘She,’ after that bewitching 
heroine’s death, with all her thousands of years 
of life accumulated on her head. Her face shows 
the most extraordinary agglomeration possible of 
wrinkles, and her short curly wool is as white as 
snow. Ihave engaged this venerable personage 
to act as my cook and housekeeper and general 
factotum, and she will sit to me in her hours of 
leisure. So you may expect me back in the 
spring, with a picture that shall be a master- 
piece, if a remarkable model and painstaking ex- 
ecution can make it so. As to my health, I find 
that it is rapidly improving. I will venture now to 
confess to you what the nature really was of the 
treatment that I have been following. It con- 
sisted of minute doses of arsenic, to be gradually 
increased as my system became capable of en- 
during larger quantities of the poison. I have 
derived the utmost benefit from it, especially in 
the matter of relief from oppression of breathing. 
My respiration has of late become so easy and 
comfortable that it is a positive pleasure to me to 
breathe.” 

I received two short letters from him after 
that, in one of which he inclosed a photograph of 
the old negress Yana. I did not like the face 
that looked up, sullenly and scowlingly, from the 
picture. It was the face, so it seemed to me, of 
a being with unlimited possibilities of cruelty in 
her nature, and with an element of barbarism un- 
derlying the thin veneer of civilization acquired 
by long residence ina Christian land. As I looked 
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upon the wrinkled features there rose involun- 
tarily before me memories of Ashantee kings and 
their dreadful ‘* customs,” and all sorts of horrid 
deeds perpetrated by the savage tribes of Africa. 
Yet I was far enough from suspecting the truth. 

I scarcely know how to conclude my story. 
What remains for me to tell is so inconceivably 
horrible that I dread to record the incidents as 
they actually occurred. 

Toward the end of January I received a letter 
from Philip, begging me to come to New Orleans 
and pay him a visit. He wrote in great depres- 
sion of spirits. The arsenic treatment seemed to 
have reached a point with him when to stop it 
would prove fatal, and when unmistakable symp- 
toms showed that his system had nearly reached 
a point when no more doses of the poison could 
be endured. ‘ Moreover,” he wrote, “I think 
that old Yana is growing dissatisfied with her 
position with me. She has become sulky of late, 
and refuses to speak, and sometimes I can see her 
glaring at me ont of those bloodshot eyes of hers 
with a ferocious expression that actually chills the 
blood in my veins. I may be growing fanciful, 
however. Iam sick and lonely, and long to see 
you, dear Miss Anson. Do come and spend a 
few weeks with me, and then I will return with 
you to New York. Telegraph me word if you 
will come, and also the day and hour of your 
arrival, and I will meet you at the station.” 

I decided at once to accept the invitation, and 
to go and look after the poor fellow in his evil 
plight. I sent the dispatch as he had directed, 
before I started. But, when my long, tiresome 
journey was at an end and I at length reached 
New Orleans, there was no one waiting to meet 
me at the station ; Philip was nowhere to be seen. 
Fearing that he was ill, I hired a carriage and was 
on the point of starting at once for his abode, 
when it occurred to me that the presence of a 
physician might be useful in case Philip had sud- 
denly become worse. So I appealed to a young 
man, Dr. James Lake, who had been a fellow 
passenger, and who had shown me a good deal of 
kindness on the journey. After hearing my ex- 
planation of the circumstances he willingly agreed 
to accompany me. 

We set out without delay, and reached the villa 
in safety. But, to my astonishment, it seemed 
utterly deserted. We knocked and rang at the 
front door for some time in vain. Then Dr. 
Lake, who was an active and energetic young 
fellow, proposed trying to gain an entrance by 
one of the back windows. He went away, and in 
a very few minutes he unlocked and unbarred the 
front door from within. But as I was about to 
enter he waved me back. 
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“Do not come in, Miss Anson,” he whispered, 
in a hoarse, horror-stricken tone. ‘‘ Something 
frightful has been taking place here. Let me 
search the house thoroughly before you try to 
enter.” 

THis fresh young face was white with a ghastly 
pallor. Hastily scribbling a few lines on a card, 
he summoned our driver and sent him off at full 
gallop to the city, with a message of which I 
caught only the word ‘‘ police.” Then he went 
in, and, throwing open the windows of the draw- 
ing room, he beckoned to me, after a brief in- 
vestigation, to enter. There was nothing at all 
astonishing to be seen in the room. Philip had 
evidently used it as a studio. The table was 
strewn with brushes and color tubes, and his 
palette lay conspicuous in the midst. On an 
easel was placed the finished picture about which 
he had so often written to me. It was a full- 
length figure of the old negress, about half the 
size of life, and represented her as seated beside 
her stand of oranges. It was painted with a 
breadth and freedom of touch, and a subtle sense 
of color, of which I could hardly have believed 
Philip Forester capable. Sketches and studies, 
mostly of the same grim personage, leaned against 
the walls, or were piled upon the chairs. But 
Philip—where was he ? 

I was on the point of leaving the room to go 
in search of him when Dr. Lake, who had quitted 
me abruptly on my entrance, returned, bearing 
something in his hands, over which he had thrown 
a large handkerchief. He laid his burden on the 
table. A faint, horrible odor stole through the 
room. 

‘©You are a brave woman—a strong woman, 
Miss Anson,” he said, impressively. ‘‘ Can you 
stand a terrific shock ?” 
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**T can—I will ?” 

«“Then tell me if you recognize these features,” 
he said. 

He drew aside the handkerchief, and there be- 
fore me lay a ghastly severed human head. I[ 
shricked in terror at the sight. 

** Compose yourself, Miss Anson. 
and tell me if you know who this is.” 

I forced myself to fix my shuddering gaze on 
the dreadful object before me. Yes, I knew but 
too well the livid countenance on which I looked. 
It was that of Philip Forester. 

“But who has done this deed ?” I cried. 
«“Where is the negress Yana ?” 

“She, too, is dead. Her body is lying on the 
floor in the kitchen. ‘This ”—and he touched 
the pale head as he spoke —‘‘I found hidden be- 
hind a pile of wood in the outhouse.” 

It was not till the inquest was held that the 
riddle of this mystery was finally unraveled. I 
will not dwell upon the hideous details of the evi- 
dence. Suffice it to say that Dr. Lake’s medical 
science enabled him to discover the truth. Old 
Yana had undoubtedly belonged in her youth to 
one of the cannibal tribes of Africa; and, indeed, 
the testimony was elicited at the trial that she 
had been in the habit of dilating on her delight 
in the feasts of human flesh of which she had par- 
taken as a girl. She had slain her unfortunate 
master, probably, in a sudden and frenzied re- 
vival of her old instincts. Dr. Lake discovered 
the traces of more than one horrible banquet in 
which she had indulged after her crime. But 
that crime had brought with it its own swift and 
singular punishment. The flesh of the arsenic 
eater, saturated as it was with the deadly drug, 
was in itself a poison, and the old cannibal had 
perished from its effects. 


Look again, 


A WOMAN'S REASON, 


By Harriet BELL. 


Dear love, why should I shrink from your caress ? 

It was not that I loved you, sweet, the less, 

But faint across the harp of life there swept 
minor chord, and I would fain have wept. 


O love, I count each priceless, happy hour, 
And hold it dear, for after sunshine, shower. 
Sometimes I think it might be better yet 
For us to part ere each has learned regret. 


Yet stay. Turn not away. O love, come back. 
Hold but my hand and all the rock-strewn track 
Lies far beyond, and all my coward fear 

Is lest you onward press and leave me here. 


DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE 
ON A RAPT: 
By J. J. BEL. 


Tue River St. Lawrence affords some of the 
finest natural scenery in the world. The trip 
from Kingston, among the Thousand Islands, 
and down the rapids, on one of the comfortable 
steamers which make daily trips during the sea- 
son of navigation, is a favorite one; but the 
writer had the opportunity, during a brief holi- 
day trip, of seeing its beauties under a new as- 
pect, having made the passage down the river 
on a raft of timber. 

One of the principal industries of the people 
of Canada is lumbering. In the early years the 
wood nearly all found its way to market in the 
form of square timber. The men were sent to 
the woods in the autumn, where a shanty was 
built for their accommodation, and during the 
winter timber making was actively carried on. 
The trees were cut down and hewed square, 
drawn to a lake or stream, and placed on the 
ice, ready for the drive as soon as the ice broke 
up in the spring. Of late years more attention 
has been given to the production of sawed lum- 
ber. For the English market, to which the 
square timber chiefly went, the saw logs, which 
are formed by lengths of the tree cut off, and 
floated down the stream to the mill with their 
thin bark on, are cut into deals, which are planks 
three inches in thickness, varying in length and 
width according to the requirements of the 
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market. For the United States market, where 
a large proportion of the sawed lumber goes, 
inch boards are the standard. But a consider- 
able amount of square timber is still made, es- 
pecially in those regions which are without rail- 
way or steam communication ; for it spoils sawed 
lumber to put it in the water. This square 
timber finds its way to Quebee, the great timber 
market of the Dominion, where it is loaded into 
ships and taken to the foreign market. At one 
time it was all floated from the place where it was 
made to Quebee, often a tedious and expensive 
process, sometimes resulting in serious damage 
to the timber from contact with the rocks in the 
rapids of the smaller streams. With the increase 
of railway facilities it is sometimes found ad- 
visable to take it from the water and load it on 
cars for a portion, if not for the entire journey. 
Some of the timber is still rafted down the St. 
Lawrence, and on one of these rafts our pleasant 
trip was made. 

A raft is made up of a number of drams, or 
cribs, as they are sometimes called. These vary 
in size according to the stream down which they 
are to float, but on the St. Lawrence they are 
usually about 260 x60 feet. At the rafting ground 
a frame of timber, flattened on two sides, and of 
the size indicated, is made and firmly fastened at 
the corners. The sticks of timber are floated 
into this frame, placed close together and firmly 
secured by withes. A withe is a small sapling, 
generally of birch, twisted till it is quite pliable. 
They are very tough, and are found to answer 
the purpose better than chains or ropes, besides 
being much cheaper and easily obtained. After the 
whole is firmly fastened, a second layer of timber 
is placed upon it, running crosswise, and a third 
layer, and sometimes a fourth, running length- 
wise. The third and fourth layers are not placed 
the full width, nor do they extend to the ends of 
the dram. This leaves a margin upon which the 
rowers stand, and the buoyancy of the lower tier, 
kept down by the weight in the centre, causes the 
ends to rise, giving the dram a slightly turned-up 
form at the ends, and enabling it to pass more 
readily over the swells, or any obstruction it may 
meet. The comparatively smooth floor, formed 
“by the upper tier of timber, furnishes a place on 
which board cabins are built, or tents pitched, for 
the accommodation of the men. 

At one time the rafts were propelled by suils 
consisting of canvas, or more frequently board 
screens. Of course a fair wind was necessary, 
and when such was not blowing there was no al- 
ternative but to tie up, unless in a place where 
there was a strong current. Long delays were 
frequent, and as this entailed large expense, be- 
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sides perhaps the loss of a favorable sale, steam 
tugs are now employed to tow the raft. Oars are 
provided, but only for guiding the drams in the 
current or when running the rapids. 

Our raft consisted of nine drams, principally 
white pine of a large size, with a few sticks of 
splendid hardwood. This timber had been brought 
by rail from Georgian Bay to Collins Bay, a shel- 
tered inlet a short distance west of Kingston, 
the scene of operations of the Collins Bay Raft- 
ing and Forwarding Company. Having all the 
appliances in the way of tugs, chains, anchors, 
etc., and a staff of experienced nen, the company 
contracts to raft and deliver timber at Quebec, 
and many of the lumbermen, who formerly did 
their own rafting, now employ them to do this 
part of the work. 

The amount of square timber which went down 
the St. Lawrence the past season was largely in 
excess of what it has been for some years, and 
the company on whose raft we went dispatched 
one every two weeks. A stimulus has been given 
to the trade by an advance in prices, and at pres- 
ent figures our raft represented at Quebec some- 
thing over $100,000. It is estimated that the 
square timber sold at Quebec in 1889 amounted 
to $10,000,000. 

The commissariat stores are a very important 
part of the outfit. In the earlier days of lumber- 
ing these were comparatively few, pork, bread, 
tea and pea soup forming the bill of fare. Now- 
adays the menu has been considerably extended, 
and vegetables, fruit and other luxuries, if these 
can be considered such, have been added. Joe, 
our cook, justly laid claim to a considerable de- 
gree of proficiency in the culinary department. 
His soup, made with a combination of peas and 
rice, would have satisfied the taste of an epicure, 
and his dried-apple pies, rice puddings and va- 
rious forms of pastry were extremely appetizing. 
But perhaps one of the best tests of a good cook 
is the ability to make a good loaf of bread, or to 
boil a potato just right. As to the first, Joe 
escaped the ordeal, for the supply of bread was 
procured on shore ; but I have no doubt that, had 
it been necessary, his qualifications to manufact- 
ure the staff of life would have stood the test. 
The cabin contained a small cooking stove, and 
the larder was well supplied with pork of the best 
quality, hams, bread, flour, rice, split peas, dried 
apples, prunes and other good things. Here Joe 
carried on his operations, and that they were well 
performed was evidenced by the absence of grum- 
bling. We, the passengers on the raft, employed 
Joe to do our cooking, but sometimes supple- 
mented our canned meats and vegetables by the 
substantials which the raft afforded, and which 
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an appetite, sharpened by outdoor life, enabled 
us fully to enjoy. 

The raft being put together, the drams ranged 
up in rectangular form, three long and three 
wide, the stores placed on board, and the crew, 
twenty in number all told, in their places, the 
heavy cable by which our good tug, the Rival, was 
to tow us was made fast, and on the evening of 
July 17th we moved out from Collins Bay and en- 
tered the waters of Lake Ontario. The weather 
was favorable, and the regular plash of the pad- 
dle wheels and the steady pull on the cable brought 
us to Kingston early the next morning. Passing 
the Limestone City, with its penitentiary and its 
asylum, its martello towers standing like watch- 
ful sentinels in and around its harbor, its iort 
frowning down upon us from the hill overlooking 
the entrance to the river, its university buildings 
and its military college where the youth of the 
country are trained for peace or war, its capa- 
cious harbor well filled with shipping, we passed 
into the St. Lawrence and entered the mazes of 
the far-famed Thousand Islands. To the right 
stretched Wolfe Island, the largest of the group, 
flanked by Garden Island, the busy scene of the 
shipbuilding and rafting operations of Calvin & 
Co., one of the best-known names on the river 
in connection with these lines of industry. Our 
course lay through the Canadian Channel, the 
same one through which, more than two centuries 
ago, Count de Frontenac, the Governor of New 
France, passed with his fleet of canoes and ba- 
teaux on his way from Lachine to Cataraqui, now 
Kingston, where he met and concluded a treaty 
with the Iroquois, and built a fort, which he 
named after himself, thus obtaining control of 
the trade which naturally centred toward such a 
commanding position. This fort stood on a point 
of land now occupied by the Téte du Pont Bar- 
racks and the oldest part of the city of Kingston, 
just west of where the Cataraqui River, the out- 
let of the Rideau Canal, enters Kingston harbor. 
But though our rate of progress enabled us to 
note these points of historic interest, the space at 
our disposal admonishes us not to linger over 
them, interesting though they may be. 

At the foot of Wolfe Island, a well-known raft- 
ing ground, where timber brought down the lakes 
in vessels is made into rafts for the passage down 
the river, just as the sun was declining in the 
West, we passed under its lighthouse to the Amer- 
ican Channel, that usually taken by rafts, because 
of the tortuous character of the Canadian Chan- 
nel in the neighborhood of the Fiddler’s EI- 
bow, a few miles further down. The village of 
Clayton loomed up on the right, and we were 
8000 in that part of the river which has within 
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the past few years become such a favorite resort 
for the wealthy families of the cities of the United 
States, whose island homes nature and art have 
done so much to render attractive. But we are 
coming to a part of the channel which abounds in 
shoals and sunken rocks, and with the prospect of 
a blow prudence dictates a halt for the night, 
and we tied up at Round Island. Toward morn- 
ing the weather turned fine, and we were off at 
daylight. Thousand Island Park was soon passed, 
the camp ground which is the favorite resort of 
thousands who wish to combine recreation and 
mental improvement during their summer holi- 
day. Safely past the somewhat intricate channel 
in its vicinity, we entered that stretch of the 
American Channel, straight and smooth and deep, 
which separates Wells Island from the mainland. 
This part of the river is a perfect panorama. 
Rows of summer cottages are seen on both sides, 
while the glassy surface of the stream mirrors the 
reflection of excursion steamers, steam yachts and 
fishing boats. At the end of this stretch, through 
which we were materially assisted by the current, 
we passed Alexandria Bay, with its mammoth 
hotels and its crowds of pleasure seekers: In this 
vicinity are to be found some of the first resi- 
dences on the river, the castle recently built by 
Pullman overshadowing them all. He it was who 
led the van in procuring an island and making it 
his summer home. His first cottage was a plain, 
unpretending wooden structure ; but recently he 
erected a substantial stone castle, more like the 
home of a feudal prince than a temporary sum- 
mer residence. 

Soon after passing this frequented part of the 
river it commenced to rain, and all hands were 
glad to take shelter, the raftsmen in their cabins, 
where they talked or slept, and we in our tent, 
which was pitched near headquarters on the lead- 
ing dram. Just after the shades of evening set 
in we reached Brockville, a flourishing town at 
the foot of the Thousand Islands, delightful as to 
situation and substantial as to growth and prog- 
ress. As the first of the rapids is only some four- 
teen or fifteen miles distant, and there was no 
object in reaching them before daylight, our tug 
slackened its speed, and in the morning we found 
ourselves tied up to the shore at Prescott, twelve 
miles below Brockville. Here some necessary 
supplies were laid in, and our tug replenished her 
supply of coal. Having an unusually heavy raft, 
it was necessary to divide, for the tug remains at 
the head of the raft in the Galops and Du Plat 
Rapids, but nine drams were considered too much 
for it to take down with safety. Having failed 
to secure another tug, four drams were left be- 
hind, and the Rival proceeded with the other 
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one of the large steamers passed us on her way to 
Montreal, her deck crowded with passengers. As 
we swept around point after point, the shores and 
islands presented ever-yarying beauties. The lit- 
tle village of Cardinal, with its conspicuous starch 
factory, was passed, and rounding a sharp point, 
we came to the village of Iroquois, which lies at 
the foot of the rapids. Before it is the entrance 
to the Galops Canal, which enables barges and 
the less powerful steam craft to overcome this 
obstruction to navigation. The Canadian Govy- 
ernment has recently expended a large sum in 
removing shoals and sunken rocks in this rapid, 
und is now engaged in enlarging the series of 


PASSING KINGSTON, 


five. Passing the historic windmill, now con- 
verted into a lighthouse, the scene of the unsuc- 
cessful revolt of the so-called ‘* patriots” under the 
Polish leader Von Schultz, in 1837, and round- 
ing Chimney Island, on which are the remains of 
some old French fortifications, we were soon caught 
by the rapidly increasing current and hurried on 
to the Galops, the first of the St. Lawrence rapids. 
The channel winds between a number of islands, 
one of which forms a breakwater, behind which 
the large steamers work their way up, for the 
more powerful of the boats run up these rapids as 
well as down. As we entered the broken water, 


canals which constitute their St. Lawrence sys- 
tem. The deepening of this rapid was attended 
with great engineering difficulties. A chain tug 


of special pattern had to be constructed so that 


it could be securely maintained in position while 
sounding and drilling operations were carried on. 
The importance of the work did not allow either 
engineering difficulties or financial considerations 
to stand in the way. Besides the danger to steam- 
ers ascending from striking sunken obstructions, 
they were sometimes forced out of the channel by 
descending rafts, and loss of time is a serious con- 
sideration. Vessels can pass down the river from 
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the head of the Galops to Dickin- 
son’s Landing, at the head of the 
Long Sault, in less than one-third 
the time it takes them to pass 
through the canals. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance 
that the river, especially in the 
stages of low water, should be in 
such a state that it can be navigat- 
ed with safety. During the past 
sixty years the extreme variation of 
the water levels of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario has been about 54 feet, 
and, of course, an almost corre- 
sponding variation takes place at 
the rapids. The improvements car- 
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ried out have rendered the de- 
scent of the Galops safe at all 
stages of water for all kinds of 
craft. 

We had passed the rapid, but 
we were not out of the swift 
current, and we sped rapidly 
on, the towline hanging some- 
what slack, except when the tug 
found it necessary to swerve to 
one side or the other to keep us 
in the midst of the channel. ~ = 
Passing a point where the river 
narrows to a width of only five 
hundred feet, the narrowest in 
its whole course from Lake On- 
tario to the sea, the pretty vil- 
lage of Morrisburg soon came 
in sight, and rounding a curve, 
we see the crested waves of the 
Rapide du Plat swirling in deep- 
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ereen cddies and white-capped waves against the 
shores of a number of beautiful islands, nicely 
wooded with white birch and other luxuriant fo- 
liage. This rapid is rougher than the Galops, 
and some of its swells curled over the side of our 
raft; but the channel is broad and straight, and 
rushing past a large propeller which was slowly 
working its way upward through the Morrisburg 
Canal, we passed into the more placid waters 
below. 

We were now passing the County of Dundas, 
associated, like the Bay of Quinte district, near 
where our raft was put together, with the first 
settlement of the country by the U. E. Loyal- 
ists, and we presently came to Chrysler’s Farm, 
where a decisive battle was fought on November 
11th, 1813, between the United States troops and 
a mixed force of British regulars, Canadian vol- 
unteers and Indians. Many of the killed were 
buried in common graves on the spot over which 
now wave green orchards and yellowing fields of 
grain. 

Before long the increasing current and the 
bolder shores warned us that the Long Sault Rap- 
ids were not far off. Here there are two channels 
—the North, familiar to passengers on the larger 
steamers, with its immense swells; and the South, 
with its less broken water but swifter current. 
Our course lay through the latter. But what are 
those numerous boats pulling out from the shore 
filled with men ? Those are our crews, for in the 
passage of the larger rapids the tug leaves us, the 
raft is divided, and each dram runs by itself un- 
der the direction of a pilot who knows the cur- 
rents and eddies, and with a crew of, in our case, 
twenty-two oarsmen, equally divided between the 
bow and stern. As we approached the rapid the 
tug cast the drams off one by one, sufficiently far 
apart to prevent any danger of collision. After 
the last had been let go our tug turned back to 
Prescott to bring on the four drams which had 
been left behind. 

The oars are not used for propelling the raft 
onward—the current performs that duty—but 
simply for directing its course by swinging one 
end or the other, as may be requisite to keep it 
in the proper channel. Great care and judgment 
are necessary, for should it leave its course it may 
be driven on the shore and stick fast, or be 
wrecked, or cause disaster to the following drams. 
This is particularly the case in the Long Sault, 
where the channel is not much wider than the 
drams. The pilots, however, know every current, 
and standing midway on the dram, watch every 
movement, while the men are ready to double- 
man the oars, if necessary. The south side pas- 
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till the foot of Long Sault Island is reached, 
where the two channels rejoin, and where there 
are some heavy breakers. In the distance we 
could see the rough waves of the North Channel 
tossing their snowy manes high in the air. Rafts 
seldom pass that way. They have been known to 
do so, but it is a risky business, and with ordi- 
nary drams the waves would sweep completely 
over them. After gaining the main steamboat 
channel once more and coming to a troublesome 
place known as Stone’s Eddy, one end of our 
dram was driven ashore and went plowing up the 
steep bank through the sand and gravel. We 
prepared to jump ashore, fearing a break-up, but 
the current swung us around, and we slid off 
without any further damage than the breaking 
of a few withes. Such mishaps are not unfre- 
quent, and two of the following drams met with 
a like adventure. Crab Island Shoal, a little 
further on, is another bad spot, and one of the 
drams, in escaping the Sylla of the shoal, was 
caught in the Charybdis of an eddy, and got 
aground in a shallow bay, where it remained till 
the next day, when the tug arrived to pull it off. 
Making a sharp turn around Massena Point, we 
gained the channel south of Cornwall Island, and 
by dint of hard rowing got into Smart’s Bay, the 
assembling place before proceeding through Lake 
St. Francis. 

The next day was Sunday, but while ex rowte 
that day is not very strictly observed by rafts- 
men, and at an early hour the men were busily 
at work repairing damages. Taking advantage 
of the delay, we crossed over the island, which is 
inhabited by a fairly industrious and prosperous 
colony of Indians, and hired one of them to row 
us across the North Channel to the prosperous 
manufacturing town of Cornwall, where we went 
to church. Cornwall stands at the foot of the 
Long Sault and the Cornwall Canal, from which 
it derives unlimited water power, which has been 
taken advantage of to establish several large fac- 
tories. The weaving room of one of the cotton 
mills is one of the largest in America. These 
factories, furnishing employment to several hun- 
dred operators, who spend most of their wages in 
the place, have given the town, which was previ- 
ously almost at a standstill, a great impetus, and 
its growth within the past few years has been 
rapid. It ranks now as one of the most substan- 
tial towns in Ontario. 

About two o’clock the portion of the raft left 
behind at Prescott arrived, and in the morning 
we moved off. The Indian village of St. Regis 
was seen on the right, and passing around the 
foot of Cornwall Island, we headed down a broad 


sage is long and swift, and comparatively smooth, ¢stretch of the river, studded with islands, and in 
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an hour or so entered Lake St. Francis. This ex- 
pansion of the river is about thirty miles long and 
six wide. 

The evening was a delightful one. Numerous 
campers occupied the islands and points, and at 
Stanley Island, which is a favorite resort for the 
Cornwallites, quite a little colony was to be seen. 
But the chief glory of the view was the range of 
mountains, a spur of the Adirondacks, which 
bounded the horizon on the south, and was a 
very pleasant relief from the monotonous level 
which, as a rule, characterized the shores of the 
river so far. The channel is well marked with 
lighthouses, so that we proceeded rapidly on 
our way, and the next morning found us tied up 
at the long wooden pier at Coteau Landing, near 
the head of the first of three rapids which follow 
each other in quick succession. As far as Corn- 
wall the south shore had been United States ter- 
ritory, while the northern formed part of the 
English-speaking Province of Ontario. Now both 
sides are French-speaking Quebec. Here we met 
with delay in securing our crews for the running 
of these rapids, for news that the raft was com- 
ing. which is usually sent in advance, appeared 
to have been imperfectly circulated, and the 
farmers, generally quite willing to leave their 
work to earn a few dollars at the oar, did not 
appear to have altogether settled whether it was 
best to come on this occasion, or to stay at home 
and gather in their hay. However, this difficulty 
having been overcome, we at last moved off, an- 
ticipating much gratification from the passage of 
three of the prettiest rapids to be encountered 
on the river. 

The writer has not been seized with the craze 
for amateur photography, but he did feel that 
glorious morning as if he would like to turn a 
camera on the scene that presented itself from 
the leading dram, as it was about to enter the 
Coteau Rapids. The drams scattered over the 
surface of the water, their crews laboring at the 
oars; in the foreground the piers of the new rail- 
way bridge under construction; in the back- 
ground the large transfer steamer of the Canada 
Atlantic Railway, with an entire train, locomotive 
included, on board, all in a setting of bright em- 
erald shore and verdure-clad island, would have 
made ararely beautiful picture. But we are now 
into the rapid, a short yet somewhat turbulent 
one. 

An island was pointed out to us, known as Pris- 
oners’ Island, from the fact that in the War of 
1812, when there was not room for the captives 
in the fort which stood on the shore, they were 
placed on this island, where, without boat or raft, 
they were as secure as if within stone walls and 
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behind grated windows, for an attempt to escape 
by breasting the turbulent waters which surround 
it would have involved instant destruction. It is 
now used for pasturing hogs. Floating down 
with the current, we came to the Cedars, the 
prettiest of the St. Lawrence rapids, and were 
soon carried past its foaming and tossing waves 
and hidden rocks, and sped on to the Cascades, 
the last of the three rapids, to overcome which 
the Beauharnois Canal, twelve miles in length, 
was built on the south shore. The channel in 
the Cascades is somewhat crooked, but there is 
plenty of water, and we ran through without 
much work at the oars. In all these rapids we 
were much impressed with the skill of our pilot. 
Sometimes we seemed to be runn_ng straight for 
an island or a ledge of rock, and instead of row- 
ing away from it he would instruct his men to 
pull toward it, but at the right moment the cur- 
rent caught us in its grasp and carried us safely 
past. Indeed, the rush of the water is toward the 
deepest channels, and when a dram is once di- 
rected to the proper point for entering the rapid 
there is not much difficulty in keeping it in the 
right course. 

At the foot of all these rapids boats may be 
seen hovering about as the rafts descend. Some- 
times sticks of timber slip from their places, and 
the occupants of these pirate boats are on the 
watch to pick them up for the sake of the sal- 
vage, which is fifty cents per stick. The raftsmen 
do not encourage them, for they prefer to gather 
the strays with the boat belonging to the raft ; 
but the pirates are always on hand, and they 
show considerable skill in working their way up 
the rapids and capturing the sticks as soon as 
they escape. 

A good deal of time was spent in getting the 
drams collected at the foot of these rapids, in 
paying the men for their services, and getting 
them on board the tug which they had engaged 
to come down the canal and take them back to 
Coteau ; but finally matters were arranged, and 
we set out through Lake St. Louis, an expansion 
of the river similar to Lake St. Francis, but 
smaller, being only twenty miles long. At its 
upper end it receives from the north, as tributary, 
one branch of the Ottawa; and here is to be ob- 
served a curious phenomenon. The bright-green 
water of the St. Lawrence and the dark-brown 
stream of the Ottawa refuse to unite, and for 
miles the line of demarkation can be traced ; nor 
do the two waters become completely mingled 
till they have been tossed together in the Lachine 
Rapids. 

A run of a couple of hours or so took us through 
Lake St. Louis, but it was too late to get our crews 
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on board, run the Lachine Rapids and gather up 
the drams before nightfall ; and, therefore, though 
the weather was very favorable, we were obliged to 
make fast to an anchorage provided for the pur- 
pose, on the north side of Nun’s Island, in full 
view of the mountain which forms the background 
for the city of Montreal, and nearly opposite the 
foot of the St. Ann’s Rapids, at the mouth of the 
Ottawa, which the poet Moore has immortalized 
in his * Canadian Boat Song.” 

Early the next morning our crews of Indians 
from the village of Caughnawaga, at the head of 
the Lachine Rapids, were on board to take us 
down the last and most dangerous of the rapids ; 
but a stiff north wind was blowing, and as it ap- 
peared likely to continue all day, the men were 
sent home. We had an idle day, which the crew 


spent in resting. In the even- 
ing we paddled over to inspect 
one of the iron floating light- 
ships which are anchored in the 
lake, to mark the channel, anc 
found its keeper to be an old 
Frenchman, whose conversa- 
tional powers appeared to be 
limited to the one word ‘* Oui,” 
which was his reply to every- 
thing we said. However, he 
seemed to understand that we 
wished to examine his some- 
what limited quarters, and he 
cheerfully acquiesced. While 
doing so he was engaged in 
gazing at our somewhat diminutive craft, and he 
was not the only Frenchman who looked with 
some curiosity and passed comments upon our 
Peterborough canoe. That conversation with the 
old lighthouse keeper was not more animated 
may have been the fault of the writer’s restricted 
knowledge of the French patois rather than any 
uncommunicative disposition on the part of the 
old man. 

Early the next morning our crew was again on 
board, and as a light wind which was blowing 
would not materially interfere with our passage 
of the Lachine Rapids, we set off. As soon as we 
were under way we were approached by a burly 
Indian of a very communicative disposition. He 
informed us that his name was ‘* Big John Cana- 
dian”; that eleven years ago on New Year’s Day, 
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and again this year en the same date, he had run 
the Lachine Rapids with a party of gentlemen in 
an open boat, statements that we knew to be cor- 
rect, attesting to the open character of some of 
our Canadian winters. He also told us that he 
had played lacrosse before Queen Victoria, and 
that he was under an engagement to go to Aus- 
tralia to give an exposition of Canada’s national 
game. I fear ‘* Big John Canadian” did not im- 
press us with his importance to such an extent as 
he evidently wished. He is a son of Jean Bap- 
tiste, the well-known pilot who guides the steamers 
down the Lachine Rapids. 

The run was an exciting one. The tug began 
to cast us off above the handsome and graceful 
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iron bridge recently built, a little above the head 
of the rapids, by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
We followed the main steamboat channel, which, 
as all who have passed down the river know, is 
hedged in by rocks, affording barely room for us 
to pass. But the current seemed to keep us in the 
right place, and dram after dram went over the 
big drop and through the swirling eddies in safety, 
and our tug, which had preceded us, began to 
pick us up as we drifted under the great Victoria 
Bridge and past Montreal, carried swiftly along 
by the strong current. The rendezvous for mak- 
ing up the raft for the trip to Quebec is some four 
or five miles below the harbor of Montreal, but 
two of our drams were carried past, and had gone 
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some distance before they were captured. This 
delay, with the time required for lashing the 
drams together, coaling the tug and laying in 
supplies, gave us half a day in Montreal, which 
we spent very profitably in roaming about and 
seeing some of the interesting sights of the old 
city. 

But that night found us all on board again, 
and about three o’clock in the morning we set 
off for Quebec, with no more rapids to run, our 
only apprehension being the possibility of a 
storm on Lake St. Peter, or when crossing St. 
Croix Bay. 

On our way to Quebec our dimensions were in- 
creased by two drams which had arrived from 
Brockville the day before, and were waiting to 
be towed to their destination. 

The best part of our trip was now over, but we 
still anticipated a pleasant sail through a part of 
the river seldom seen by tourists, for the steam- 
ers which run between Montreal and Quebec al- 
ways leave at night and reach their destination 
early the next morning. As the sun obstinately 
refuses to work overtime, passengers cannot see 
the scenery of this part of the St. Lawrence. A 
day boat was put on some years ago, but not re- 
ceiving the support that was expected of it, it was 
soon withdrawn. 

There is a good deal of sameness to be ob- 
served in the scenery. The shores slope gently 
back, and the whitewashed houses of the habit- 
ants form almost a continuous village. When a 
French Canadian divides his farm among his 
children he gives each a river frontage, so that 
it comes to pass in course of time that the farms 
approach very closely to Euclid’s definition of a 
straight line—length without breadth. At the 
headquarters of each parish, as a rule about six 
or eight miles apart, the houses are grouped a 
little more closely, while the parish church, with 
its high tinned spires glittering from the rays of 
the sun, stands out prominently and forms one 
of the most conspicuous features of the land- 
scape. 

About forty-five miles from Montreal, on the 
south shore, stands Sorel, a substantially built 
town of about 6,000 inhabitants, and the head- 
quarters of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation 
Company, which possesses almost a complete mo- 
nopoly of the passenger traffic on the St. Law- 
rence from Toronto to the Saguenay: They have 
an extensive shipyard here, where their boats 
winter and most of the repairs are made. The 
town stands at the mouth of the Richelien River, 
which forms the outlet of Lakes Champlain and 
George, and through which an immense trade 
in sawed lumber between Ottawa and Albany 
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and Whitehall is carried on by means of large 
barges. 

Halfway between Montreal and Quebec, on the 
north shore, stands Three Rivers, a city of about 
12,000 inhabitants, almost entirely French. It 
is at the mouth of the St. Maurice, from whose 
triple outlet the city takes its name. A consid- 
erable lumber trade is carried on here, and at one 
time the place was noted for its iron works, it 
being the seat, if I mistake not, of the first smelt- 
ing works and stove manufactory in this coun- 
try. Sorel and Three Rivers are the only towns 
of any considerable size on the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec, and with Batis- 
can, a small village a short distance below Three 
Rivers, are the only ports of call for the larger 
steamers. 

Below Montreal, on the north side, for some 
distance the shores are low, and bear evidence of 
being frequently submerged. The ice holds here 
in the spring after it has broken up in Lakes St. 
Francis and St. Louis, and a solid embankment 
is formed, which backs the water and causes those 
disastrous floods from which the lower parts of 
Montreal have so often suffered. ‘The few scat- 
tered trees on the flats bear evidence of the rough 
usage they have received from the ice, the bark 
being rubbed from their trunks. We passed the 
place where that portion of the Ottawa River 
which flows to the north of the island of Montreal 
pours its brown waters into the St. Lawrence, 
and after getting beyond this we found that the 
north bank assumes much the same character- 
istics as the south. ; 

At sunset on the evening of the day we left 
Montreal we reached Lake St. Peter, the déte noir 
of lumbermen. Many a raft has here met with 
disaster, having been wrecked, and the timber 
scattered far and wide over the surface of the 
lake, entailing vast expense to collect it. With 
the exception of the ship channel through the 
centre, which is narrow and crooked, and requires 
constant dredging, the lake is shallow, and storms 
come up very suddenly. But we were fortunate. 
Hardly a ripple disturbed the surface of the 
water,and the skies gave no sign of an approach- 
ing storm. 

The sunset as we entered the lake was beauti- 
ful, and a soft, rich purple haze hung over the low 
shore and the Laurentian hills which bounded 
our northern horizon. Presently the northern 
lights appeared, and with everything in our favor 
the passage was rapidly made, and daylight found 
us at the other end. We were equally fortunate 
in crossing St. Croix Bay the next night, another 
broad expanse where sudden storms are liable to 
arise. But now we had the tide to contend 
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against, which runs up as far as the city of 
Three Rivers. 

As we approached Quebec, the morning of the 
second day after leaving Montreal, a stiff east 
wind kept us back, and prevented us from taking 
full advantage of the tide. In fact, although a 
tight tension was kept on the towline, we were 
going back for some time, and as the shores are 
high at this part of the river there was no place 
to tie up, so we had to submit to be forced back 
till the tide turned. The manager of the rafting 
company was in Quebec, and knowing that we 
were approaching, sent an extra tug to help us 
in getting in, and also to assist in distributing 
the drams to the various coves for which they 
were intended. 

In a reach of the river below Lake St. Peter we 
passed a number of dredges and stone lifters at 
work. Some of them were engaged in taking up 
piece by piece an ocean steamship which had 
sunk the previous season. Considerable difficulty 
is found in keeping this part of the St. Lawrence 
in safe condition for ocean-going vessels, and con- 
stant dredging is required, while the whole chan- 
nel has to be carefully buoyed. On this account 
the opinion is strongly held by many that Quebec 
should be the head of ocean navigation, instead of 
Montreal, and the large expenditure for dredging 
saved ; but this opinion is not likely to prevail. 
It is true that there is not so much traffic on the 
river—at least, so I was informed by our rafts- 
men—as there once was, the railways having ab- 
sorbed a large share of it, but we saw many ocean- 
going steamships on their way to and from Mon- 
treal. 

A large part of the timber and deals which 
formerly went exclusively by sailing vessels is now 
shipped by steamer, and even Quebec is losing some 
of its timber trade, the vessels which go to Montreal 
with cargoes taking on their return freights of 
timber there. It is probable that Montreal, both 
on account of its position and the superior enter- 
prise of its business men, will remain the head of 
ocean navigation, and that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will continue to expend even larger sums 
than before for dredging, buoying and lighting 
the channel. 

The most familiar craft on the river are, how- 
ever, scows of various build, laden with wood or 
hay. These were generally at anchor, waiting for 
a fair wind, for, contrary to the old proverb, time 
does not appear to be money with their owners, 
and they sometimes spend a week over a journey 
which should occupy only a day or two, rather 
than incur any expenditure for towing. But 
when a fair wind does at last come, they imme- 
diately hoist their great square sail on their 
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single mast and scnd along at a thorouglly lively 
rate, 

A little above Lotbiniére, on the south shore 
of the river, forty-seven miles south of Quebec, 
we passed some peculiarly cut banks, which looked 
as if they had been artificially formed by giant 
mound builders. At Lotbini¢re a sharp turn in 
the river is caused by high cliffs of soft shale, 
which rise to a great height, almost perpendicu- 
larly, from the water. Below this point is the 
residence of Hon. Mr. Joly, at one time Premier 
of Quebec, and a man of most liberal and pro- 
gressive views, who has done very much to further 
the agricultural interests of his province. We re- 
gretted that as the shades of evening were fast 
closing in we were unable to visit his large and 
beautiful farm, which we had been told was well 
worth going a distance to see. 

Our crew was considerably smaller after leaving 
Montreal, for, the rapids being passed, a number 
of the men were discharged. At Sorel we lost 
our careful and experienced, though somewhat 
loquacious, foreman, for a telegram was sent out 
summoning him to take charge of another raft. 
We were left in good hands, however, for the sec- 
ond in command, though by no means so voluble, 
was thoroughly competent, even although he did 
not look into our tent every morning as soon as 
it was daylight to inquire for our welfare, as did 
his predecessor. 

About noon on the third day from Montreal 
we swung into one of the coves which line the 
shore for miles above Quebec, under the historie 
Heights of Abraham, which brave General Wolfe 
and his small army of men scaled on that mem- 
orable night in 1759, on the eve of the battle 
which made Canada a British province:’ These 
coves, which form one of the chief features of the 
ancient capital, are recesses made by huge piers 
built out from the shore. The rafts are floated 
into them at high tide, and when the water re- 
cedes they are left high and dry, where they are 
taken to pieces, and the timber dressed and 
butted, ready for shipment in vessels. The men 
employed in dressing the timber, as well as the 
ship’s laborers who load it, constituting quite a 
large army, all belong to unions, of one kind or 
another, which dictate the terms upon which its 
members shall perform the service, in a manner 
sometimes so extremely arbitrary as to stand in 
the way of the business of the port to a serions 
extent. 

We had not well swung into our cove before 
the raft was invaded by a small army of men and 
boys, on the outlook for loot in the way of dis- 
carded clothing, food, or anything else which 
might be picked up and turned to account ; while 
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the boardinghouse keepers and the dealers in va- have to travel on foot and beg a meal by the way. 
rious commodities on shore stood equally ready The men composing our crew, however, were of 
to “pluck” the new arrivals, for lumbermen are a more provident character, and when we said 
proverbially free with their money when they are good-by were planning how they could best reach 
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their homes with the least possible delay and 
expense. 

Having remembered our cook, and his as- 
sistants, and said good-by to the crew, with 
whom our relations had been of the pleasant- 
ener — est description, my fellow passenger and I 
went ashore on the 27th, nine and a half days 
from Collins Bay, immeasurably pleased with 
paid off at Quebec. It is no uncommon thing for our trip, and much gratified at having had the 
them to squander all they have earned before they opportunity of making the passage down the St. 
set out for home, to reach which they perhaps Lawrence on a raft. 


‘* SUDDENLY THE DOOR OPENED, AND LADY F—— CAME MARCHING IN LIKE A TRAGEDY QUEEN.”’ 


THE SHADOW OF DOOM. 
AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH AFRICA. 


By Davip Ker. 


«*Caw you tell me if this is the right way to 
Tangier ?” 

“Quite right. In this country, whenever you 
happen on a patch of ground a good deal muddier 
and more broken than all the rest, you may be 
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certain that it’s the highroad. If that direction 
is not sufficient, I shall be happy to act as your 
guide, for I’m bound for Tangier myself.” 

We were standing on the vast sloping sweep of 
green upland from the crest of which the tall 
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white lighthouse of Cape Spartel keeps watch, 
with its single eye of fire, over the eternal unrest 
of the Atlantic, the deep booming roar of whose 
white-lipped breakers against the base of the 
precipice came faintly up to us from below. 

It was a strange place, and a strange hour (for 
the first ray of sunrise had just flashed across the 
sky) to meet such an unmistakable ‘‘ tourist ” as 
the tall, good-looking, light-haired young fellow 
in gray tweed, who stood before me knapsack on 
back and stick in hand. But in a region like 
Morocco even an Englishman may ve sociable 
without any thought of the famous ‘ Good Heavy- 
ens! I could save that drowning manif I had only 
been introduced to him!’ and, a few moments 
later, we were tramping along side by side, and 
chatting as familiarly as if we had been ac- 
quainted for years. 

There was nothing whatever, so far as I can 
recollect, about Arthur Hammersley, as I first saw 
him that morning, to forewarn me of what he 
was as Lafterward knew him, and as he will always 
remain in my own memory. To all outward ap- 
pearance he was nothing more than a frank, 
hearty, self-reliant young Englishman of the or- 
dinary type, who had perhaps read and traveled a 
little more than the average of his fellows—that 
was all. 

Marching briskly through the cool, fresh morn- 
ing air, we soon cleared the grassy slope of the 
headland, tore our way manfully through the 
endless cobweb of saw-toothed briers beyond it, 
and after stumbling and wading for several miles 
along one of those narrow, zigzag ditches that 
pass current for paths in Morocco, got clear of 
the brushwood at last. The sun was still but a 
little way above the horizon when we crossed the 
new bridge over the Jews’ River, and, struggling 
up the steep rocky ridge above it, saw at our feet 
the quaint little toy fortress of Tangier, nestling 
its white flat-roofed houses and tall spear-pointed 
minarets, like a shy child, behind the huge gray 
rampart that encircled it. 

As we were tryirig to thread our way up to the 
French hotel through the seemingly endless files 
of laden camels, horses and donkeys that thronged 
the great market place just outside the town gute, 
we were suddenly accosted by a stately old Moor 
in a snow-white turban and a long blue robe, 
whose dark, solemn, white-bearded face would 
have made a perfect picture of calm Oriental 
dignity but for its strangely restless eves, which 
seemed to see everything without looking direct 
at anything. 

Presenting a card that announced him as a 
dealer in native curiosities, the Moor begged in 
broken English to have the honor of our custom. 
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As he spoke to us Hammersley turned sharply 
round, and the eyes of the two men met. 

Instantly my comrade’s face became pale as 
death, though seemingly with rage rather than 
terror, for his eyes appeared actually to blaze as 
he fixed them on the face of the Arab, to whom 
he said, or, rather, hissed, a few words in his own 
language, which I could not catch. 

But whatever those words were, they seemed 
to fall like a thunderbolt upon the Moor. His 
swarthy visage turned perfectly gray with horror, 
and he staggered away like one suddenly pierced 
by a mortal wound. 

“* What’s wrong with that fellow ?” asked I. 
“‘Have you found him out in some trick* or 
other ?” 

“‘T never saw him before,” replied Hammers- 
ley, in a tone that sent a curious thrill through 
my nerves ; ‘‘I only know that he’s a villain.” 

“*Why, you must be as clever as the dog in the 
story !” cried I, forcing a laugh to hide the invol- 
untary shudder that ran through me as he spoke. 
““You remember it, don’t you ?—‘I once had a 
dog that could tell a rascal from an honest man 
at first look ; but I had to give him away, for he 
bit me!’ Pray, have you the power of detecting a 
villain at a glance ?” 

“‘T have,” he answered, so quietly and gravely 
that I was quite taken aback. 

““A most invaluable power—I congratulate you 
on possessing it,” said I, still striving to speak 
lightly, though in reality I was beginning to feel 
extremely queer. ‘‘ May I ask how long you 
have had the gift ?” 

“ Bver since I met Satan face to face,” * was 
the answer, given with a look and tone that effect- 
ually quenched my inclination to question him 
further. 

The next minute he was again laughing and 
talking so gayly, and was so completely his former 
self in every way, that I could almost have sup- 
posed the whole of that strange scene to be the 
work of my own excited fancy. But the impres- 
sion left by it was too strong and deep for that ; 
and I was glad to dismiss the weird episode from 
my mind with the truly British explanation that 
my new friend must be ‘slightly touched in the 
upper story,” forgetting that this would not ac- 
count in uny way for the tremendous effect that 
his few whispered words seemed to have had upon 
the Moor. 

Not till long afterward did I learn that that 
picturesque and dignified old gentleman was one 


*What these strange words meant, or whether they 
meant anything at all, I cannot say, for I never received 
any explanation of them.—D. K. 
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of the worst villains in the whole district, vaguely 
suspected of crimes infinitely deeper and more 
horrible than the petty knaveries of his race and 
country, and known to be in the habit of entrap- 
ping young and unwary travelers by means which 
must not be even hinted at here. 


II. 


Havina@ been myself attracted by him at first 
sight, I had the less cause to wonder that, within 
twenty-four hours of entering the hotel, Arthur 
Hammersley should seemingly have become the 
best and oldest friend of every soul that it con- 
tained. The ladies were pleased with his good 
looks and lively talk. The men—who at first 
seemed disposed to be jealous of this—were con- 
ciliated by his frank, pleasant manner, in which 
there was not a trace of the weird mysticism that 
had so sorely puzzled me ; while the children (who 
formed no small proportion of the community) 
absolutely worshiped him, and followed him 
around the hotel garden in such crowds that a 
waggish young student of Harvard, watching 
them from the smoke-room window, felt himself 
moved to strike up at the top of his voice : 


‘* See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on!” 


Even the keen, hard-headed old French landlord, 
to whom each new guest was simply one more 
figure in his account book, smiled frostily as Ar- 
thur’s bright face went by, and on one occasion 
paid him the highest compliment that a French- 
man can imagine: 

“M. Ham-mair-slee, you air too good for your 
foggy Angleterre—you ought to haf been von 
Parisien |” 

At dinner on the first evening, being among 
the latest arrivals, we sat near the lower end of 
the tables ; but the departure of eight or nine 
guests at once on the second day sent us a good 
way up the board, and Hammersley found him- 
self seated beside a lady of whom we had both 
heard a good deal already, though this was the first 
time that we had seen her. 

*Lady F » 48 our new acquaintance was 
called, had arrived from England about a fort- 
night before, by way of Gibraltar, accompanied by 
her invalid husband, for whose benefit, as she had 
explained on her arrival, she proposed to remain 
at Tangier for the winter. His health had sud- 
denly broken down a few months before, and, 
having already had one slight stroke of paralysis, 
he had been hastily ordered off to the North Af- 
rican seaboard by his doctor, probably because the 
good physician did not know what else to do 
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with him. Indeed, he was so weak as to be al- 
most wholly confined to his room, for it was only 
when the weather was unusually warm and bright 
that. he tottered down into the garden, with the 
help of his servant, for a short half-hour in the 
open air. 

But though the invalid’s health seemed no bet- 
ter for the change, it was certainly not for want 
of being well taken care of. His wife carried up 
all his meals herself, gave him his medicines with 
her own hand, watched beside him when he could 
not sleep, and, in a word, was so devoted to him 
in every way, that the other ladies (who might 
justly have been expected to hate her mortally, 
as being beyond all doubt the most beautiful 
woman in the hotel) were all loud in her praise— 
and none the less so, perhaps, because the devo- 
tion which they applauded left her no time to in- 
terfere with their flirtations, or to tamper with 
the loyalty of their admirers. 

It was but natural that we should both look 
with some interest at the heroine of this sad 
story on our first meeting with her; and certainly 
she was well worth looking at, apart altogether 
from the faultless taste of her dress. Though 
somewhat past thirty, she still had the clear, 
smooth skin and fresh face of a young girl, around 
which her golden hair seemed to cast a kind of 
glory. Her teeth might have tempted a dentist 
to thoughts of secret murder, and there was a 
depth of dreamy shadow in her large, bright eyes 
which I mentally compared to the twilight of a 
Southern’sky in mid-ocean. 

The one fault of this exquisite face—a fault 
only visible when it was in perfect repose—was 
the hard inflexibility of the mouth, which im- 
pressed me with a puzzling sense of recognition, 
as if I had somewhere seen a face of similar cast, 
and with the same expression. Suddenly the 
truth flashed upon me. It was the countenance 
of the famous ‘‘ Esther,” coldly rejecting Ha- 
man’s agonized prayer for life. 

Arthur at once entered into conversation with 
his charming neighbor, who was evidently taken 
with him. It seemed to me, however, that the 
attraction was not mutual; but such conjectures 
were always hazardous in the case of Arthur 
Hammersley, who, with all his buoyant spirits 
and rattling talk, could be as inscrutable as the 
Egyptian Sphinx when he chose. 

As the meal drew to a close our talk happened 
to turn upon a fancy ball which was to be given 
at the house of a wealthy foreign resident iu 
about a fortnight’s time. 

“‘T’m afraid we must not hope for the pleasure 
of your company there, Lady F—— ?” said I. 

“T certainly had not intended to go,” the lady 
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replied ; “but poor Sir Digby (it’s very good of 
him) insists that, as he says, I shall take a little 
pleasure, and not be always tied to his sick bed ; 
so I suppose I shall be there, after all; but I 
really can’t think of any costume that would be 
appropriate to an old woman like me, unless I 
were to go as Mrs. Gamp.” 

This last remark unmistakably invited a com- 
pliment, which I lost no time in offering. 

“*Go as Summer,” I suggested ; ‘‘ you have the 
roses already, and the sunbeams will be fully rep- 
resented by your hair.” 

“You flatter me,” said she, smiling ; ‘but I 
ought to be at least ten years younger for sucha 
part as that. Can Mr. Hammersley assist my dull 
brain with any suggestion of a more appropriate 
character ?” 

For some moments past 
strangely silent, leaving 
me to sustain the talk 
alone. But now, as she 
spoke to him (pointing 
her words with a look 
that few men of his age 
could have resisted), he 
raised his head sudden- 
ly, and their glances 
met. 

Instantly I saw again 
(as on the previous 
morning) Hammersley’s 
face whiten and his eyes 
blaze—the signs which, 
as I afterward learned, 
always heralded the 
working of the mystic 
power that he claimed 
—as hie answered, in 
a voice deep and solemn as the toll of a funeral 
bell : 

‘*The most appropriate would be that of the 
Angel of Death !” 

For one moment Lady F “3s face was paler 
than his own, and then it colored to the very neck 
with a red flush of anger. 

‘© May I ask why you think that character ap- 
propriate to me?” she said, coldly and haughtily 
as an offended queen. 

“*Can you ask ?” replied Arthur, in a whisper. 
«©You must surely know the old Eastern legend 
which speaks of the Death Angel’s face as the 
loveliest’ in all the hierarchy of heaven.” 

The beauty blushed again, this time with un- 
disguised pleasure. But it seemed to me that, 
although TIammersley’s tone was full of the half- 
tender gallantry natural to any man while paying 
a well-turned compliment to a beautiful woman, 


Arthur had been 


“(HIS EYES APPEARED ACTUALLY TO BLAZE AS HE 
FIXED THEM ON THE FACE OF HE ARAB.” 
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there flitted across his handsome face, just as he 
spoke, such a withering sneer as made my very 
flesh creep. 

That night (a rare thing indeed with me) my 
sleep was restless and broken, and haunted by 
dreams that I had no wish to recall next morn- 
ing. 


III. 


“‘SHow us some magic, Mr. Hammersley— 
please do! I’m sure you couldn’t know so much 
about clairvoyance and second sight, and all that 
sort of thing, if you hadn’t the gift yourself. Sit 
behind the curtain, like Norna ‘of the Fitful- 
Head, and tell us our fortunes.” 

All the other ladies in the hotel parlor eagerly 
echoed the request, to which Arthur Hammersley 
replied, with a polite bow: ‘I’m afraid there will 
hardly be time enough 
for any magic before 
dinner; but as soon as 
dinner’s over Iam quite 
at your service.” 

“‘That will be de- 
lightful !” cried the ori- 
ginator of the idea—a 
beautiful girl of seven- 
teen—clapping her 
small white hands glee- 
fully; ‘‘and it will be 
just the right time for 
magic, too, after dark.” 

I had listened to all 
this with great surprisc 
and chagrin. If Arthur 
really possessed the mys- 
terious and terrible 
power he claimed, it was 
miserably unworthy of him to degrade it into a 
drawing-room pantomime for the amusement of 
these grown-up children ; and if he did noé pos- 
sess it, then the frankest and most sincere man, to 
all appearance, that I had ever met must be sim- 
ply a trickster of the meanest and poorest kind. 
But before I had time to say a word the dinner 
bell rang. 

That evening Lady F ’s seat was empty: 
and then I remembered that we had not seen her 
since Arthur’s unlucky speech the night before. 
There being no fixed time for breakfast and lunch 
(to which the guests came down as they pleased), 
our not having met her in the morning was easily 
accounted for ; but her absence from dinner was 
another matter, and set me pondering whether 
Arthur’s strange words, and the equally strange 
effect which they had produced upon her, might 
not have something to do with it. But Sir Digby 


MEDLEVAL EPIDEMICS.— THE ‘‘ DECAMERON ”— BOCCACCIO’S FLORENTINE STORY-TELLERS DURING THE 
PLAGUE, IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.— SEE PAGE 168, 
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I"——’s confidential servant, happening to pass at 
that moment, told us that his master was some- 
what worse that evening, and that his mistress 
was having her dinner beside him. 

The news of the promised ‘‘ magic ” had spread, 
and the parlor was crowded as soon as dinner was 
over. Hammersley took his seat in one of the 
deep bow windows (the curtains of which had been 
hastily formed into a sort of tent), and the ladies 
came forward one by one to consult the oracle. 

From what I canght of its utterances, and what 
I gathered from the subsequent comments of the 
questioners, it seemed to me that no magic was re- 
quired to tell so keen an observer as my comrade 
all that he needed to know in order to make the 
revelation which his hearers thought so marvel- 
ous. But the effect that his words had upon 
them was unmistakable. Some laughed nerv- 
ously, some blushed, some looked angry; and the 
poor girl who had first started the sport came 
back with a sadder look on her bright face than I 
had ever yet seen there. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Lady F 
came marching in like a tragedy queen right up 
to Hammersley’s curtuined seat, her fine features 
hard and stern as those of a bronze statue, and a 
loose tress of her bright hair streaming from her 
head like an angry flame. 

Instinctively I felt that the rea/ interest of the 
drama was just beginning ; and the same impres- 
sion seemed to pervade the whole company, for 
all drew back as if by tacit consent, leaving no 
one within earshot but myself. 

“JT heard that you were giving a séance here, 
Mr. Hammersley,” said the lady, with a conde- 
scending air; ‘‘and as Sir Digby is asleep just 
now, I’ve come to have my fortune told like the 
rest.” 

“‘She’s really afraid,” said I to myself, ‘‘and 
is trying to hide it by bravado. This begins to 
be interesting, and no mistake.” 

For a moment Arthur made no reply, but I 
saw once more the unearthly fire kindle in his 
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eye, and the ominous pallor sweep over his ruddy 
face. Then he looked fixedly at her, and said, in 
a tone which, though barely above a whisper, was 
as terribly distinct to my ear as a thunderclap : 

“Why do you come to me? What more can I 
tell you than what your own conscience (if you 
have one) must have told you many a time? 
Have you not enough with the blood that is on 
your hand already ?” 

“Tt was not shed by me,” gasped the once 
proud and fearless woman, cowering as if struck 
by a heavy blow. 

“It was shed by you, as truly as if your own 
hand had spilt it,” answered Hammersley, with a 
fury of compressed passion in his low, deep tones 
that made even my seasoned nerves tremble. «Is 
it not enough for you that one man who loved 
and trusted you should have died by his own 
hand to feed your ravenous vanity, but you must 
murder by inches another man who loves and 
trusts you as fully—your own husband—to make 
room for a younger and a fairer face? But you 
will not succeed. The shadow of doom is already 
darkening around you, and it will soon close 
upon you forever !” 

Feeling that I could bear no more, I sprang up 
and hurried out of the room. But, as the door 
closed behind me, I heard vaguely the sound of a 
heavy fall and a confused clamor of many voices. 
Lady F—— had fainted away. 

* * * * * * 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Hammersley,” cried I, 
bursting into Arthur’s room half an hour later, 
“did you really see all that in this woman’s face, 
or were you only pretending ?” 

He shook his head with a slight shudder, and 
replied, in a low voice: 

“Don’t ask me!” 

And now, whenever anyone questions me as 
to how that story ended, and whether Arthur 
Hammersley’s gloomy forebodings were realized, 
I answer as he did: 

“Don’t ask me.” 


THE ‘TRAVELERS HUT, 


A FURLONG or two from the cluster of low 
wooden buildings which are the component parts 
of the railroad stations in Australia, you will dis- 
cover generally—invariably, in the remoter regions 
of the bush—a snug, tidy little shanty, existing 
solely for the convenience of tramps and vaga- 
bonds. It is known generically as ‘* The Travel- 
ers’ Hut,” and it is free to the world and his mate 


—free as the shelter of the nearest gum tree. 
The galvanized-iron roof harbors for the night— 
and for nothing—any Tom, Dick or Harry of the 
bush ; that is what it is there for. The rough 
bunks, which are ranged round the walls on the 
plan of a shin’s forecastle, are ready each night 
for poor man, beggar man, knave. Rich gentle- 
men, it is true, and gentlemen who are not rich, 
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find a welcome as ready (but less rough) in the 
homestead itself ; for even in the bush there are 
classes and masses; and the travelers’ hut is for 
the masses. Any cutthroat may make himself 
comfortable there, even though his pockets be 
empty (and pockets usually are empty in the 
bush). For there is not only a travelers’ hut at 
almost every back-block station—there are ‘ tray- 
elers’ rations,” too. You look in at the station 
store, and ask for them quite as a matter of 
course, and receive a handful of tea, another of 
sugar, and a pannikin of flour. Travelers’ ra- 
tions used to include a portion of meat as well ; 
but that was found rather expensive in the long 
run, and at most stations the meat seems to be 
permanently ‘‘off.” The bill of fare, however, 
remains sufficiently good, seeing that it is to be 
had for nothing. Indeed, the travelers’ hut is 
practically the bushman’s hotel, without the dam- 
age, not to say the danger—the hotel being 
strictly a temperance one. And it is certainly a 
monument, if an obscure one, to that hospitality 
which is linked so pleasantly, and so very gener- 
ally, with the name of Australia. 

As sundown rarely fails to bring some ‘ swag- 
man ” to the station—some tramp with his cylin- 
der of blankets upon his back, and a comfortable 
night at the travelers’ hut in his mind’s eye—it 
will be imagined that the young gentleman in 
charge of the store, whose business it is to supply 
the travelers with their rations, has through his 
hands some queer customers. They are, indeed, 
a motley procession. The majority, perhaps, are 
genuine hands enough—men who will jump at 
work if you have any to offer—men who tramp 
on from station to station until they get work. 
But at best it isa bare majority. With a large 
proportion of ‘“‘swaggies ” work is the last thing 
wanted. The number of men who spend their 
days in loafing from travelers’ hut to travelers’ 
hut, conscientiously refusing work wherever it 
offers, is indeed extraordinary. It is the habit of 
these gentry to ‘“‘camp” in the scrub within a 
mile of the homestead until sundown—it is not 
safe to turn up at a station much before sundown, 
you might get sent on to the next—and then to 
crawl in with every sign of exhaustion and dis- 
tress. They are the typical ‘‘sundowners,” than 
which (malgré the rabbit) there is no greater pest 
in the ‘* back-blocks.” And the sundowners are 
the boys to appreciate a cheerful travelers’ hut 
and liberal travelers’ rations. Their prevalence 
makes it a mistake to order your travelers’ hut 
too cozily. If you do, you will find it is your hut 
they go choosing to get sore feet in, or sprained 
ankles, or something—there will be no getting 
rid of them, 
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The sundowner is a great judge of tcavelers’ 
huts, as well as un assiduous patron; but he isa 
commonplace creature at worst. There are more 
extraordinary visitors than the sundowner. For 
example—one that is only too frequent—there is 
the tramp who was a gentleman once, in the old 
country, and has not yet quite shed his gentility. 
He is revealed very often by his extreme reserve, 
and it is never easy to suit him with a “ billet”; 
he wants solitude and a camp to himself some- 
where out on the ‘‘run”— boundary riding or 
whim driving for choice. He is an interesting 
young man enough; either his speech or his looks 
are certain to betray him, and to excite the curi- 
osity of the station ladies. 

But the travelers’ hut has been known to shel- 
ter far stranger men than these: men with wild 
and restless eyes, and fearful, hunted expressions, 
Some night or other one such slinks in, and speaks 
to no one but the phantoms of his dreams, if he 
dares sleep—he is more likely to lie awake in his 
bunk all night, listening, and quaking at every 
sound, First thing in the morning he is gone, 
mysteriously, and no one quite knows in what di- 
rection. Then a brace of mounted policemen 
draw rein at the station, put questions, and gal- 
lop on. And a few nights later the three come 
leisurely back together — the wild-looking man 
“with gyves upon his wrists,” and his bright 
eyes dulled with the heaviness of despair; and 
there is nothing to keep him awake and trembling 
now, when they all pass the night together in the 
travelers’ hut: for it is no good his lying awake 
to watch the barrel of the government revolver 
that covers him all night long, nor, with the feel- 
ing of the rope already round his neck, is there 
anything more for him to start up and shudder 
about, poor soul! So the storekeeper may serve 
travelers’ rations to a red-handed murderer any 
evening, almost. There is never any knowing. 

Queer things, indeed, must be heard by the log 
walls of the travelers’ hut, if walls have ears. 
Dark caverns of life have been lit up, no doubt, 
by the tongues of flame leaping up that great 
square chimney ; romance of every hue has slum- 
bered in these rough-hewn, worm-eaten bunks. 
But the romance of bush life is not quite what 
it was in the gold-digging, bushranging, rosy 
fifties. Moveover, the travelers’ hut, like most 
privileges, has been abused a good deal. If it 
is beginning to disappear in consequence, the 
deserving portion of the tramp community have 
only those vile sundowners to thank, whose doing 
it is. I do not say that it is disappearing; but 
most squatters would rather burn their travelers’ 
huts to the ground than have their homesteaus 
infested with noxious loafers. 
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By Joet BENTON. 


THE ordinary histories give us little informa- 
tion on some topics, and among those inade- 
quately treated are the epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. It seems startling to be told that in the 
fourteenth century at least ‘‘one-quarter of the 
population of the Old World was swept away in 
the short space of four years” by diseases now 
unknown. In England, in that century, more 
tran double that proportion of the inhabitants 
swelled the mortality lists. 

It was the disease known as the Black Death 
which caused these ravages, and it not only dieso- 
lated Europe, but it spread through Asia and 
Africa. It was ‘‘an Oriental plague, marked by 
inflammatory boils and tumors of the glands,” 
not common in other febrile attacks. The black 
spots which were connected with these gave the 
disease its name, though in Italy it was called the 
“Great Mortality.” Sometimes the black spots 
broke out all over the body, and occasionally they 
were united, or confluent. The disease was no 
respecter of caste or class. All were alike subject 
to it. Some died where only one black spot ap- 
peared. Others who were wholly covered by these 
spots occasionally recovered. Pains in the head, 
or coma producing a deep sleep, loss of speech, 
and thirst which no beverage would assuage, 
were among the symptoms. In the West of Eu- 
rope fever with hemorrhages was the prevailing 
symptom. The malady was fearfully contagious, 
the breath of the patient communicating it every- 
where. Not all the symptoms were alike, nor 
was the order of them the same in the various 
cases. If bleeding at the nose occurred, death 
was never prevented. Medicine had no apparent 
effect in any case. When the disease became gen- 
eral animals were attacked, “if they had touched 
things belonging to the diseased or the dead.” 
In Florence, where the plague was of extreme 
virnlence, Boccaccio, the famous writer, saw two 
hogs, on the rags of a person who had died, stag- 
ger quickly about and fall as if from poison. 
The discase often effected its fatal work with the 
persons afflicted in less than three days. Dogs, 
cats and fowls were among the animals that suc- 
cumbed to it. 

In some places in France, which the disease 
entered from the north, it was very destructive ; 
and there were localities where ‘‘not more than 
two in twenty of the inhabitants survived. Many 
were struck as if by lightning, and died on the 
spot.” It is said that sometimes those who had 
merely looked in the eyes of an afflicted person— 


which had an unwonted lustre or distortion— 
caught the malady. The disease went as far 
north as Poland and Norway, and sailors on their 
vessels near the coasts were not exempt from it. 
People who flew away from it did not always 
escape, for many bore away with them the atmos- 
pheric contagion. 

The causes of the disease were supposed to be 
astral or telluric ; but in the dirty, narrowly built 
cities of that day, surrounded by stagnant ditches, 
could be found a more likely cause. Still, is 
is true that from China to the Atlantic, and 
throughout Asia and Europe, vast seismic dis- 
turbances had preceded the disease, and drought 
and famine, followed by torrents of rain, had 
preceded it. There were curious atmospheric 
phenomena, too. In the winter of 1336 numer- 
ous unusual thunderstorms appeared in the North 
of France. At one time on the Mediterranean 
Sea, and just preceding an carthquake, ‘‘a pes- 
tiferous wind spread so poisonous an odor that 
many, being overpowered by it, fell down sud- 
denly and expired in dreadful agonies.” The 
statement seems ineredible ; for the atmosphere, 
so far as science reports, is one of the most con- 
servative and steadfast productions in nature. It 
was a period, however, when earthquakes were 
more common than were ever known before or 
since ; and German chroniclers also claimed that 
chasms were formed from which emanated most 
noxious vapors. Floods, also, overflowed vast 
tracts of land, and armies of locusts, after devas- 
tating vegetation, died and putretied. 

The current reports of the time are, of course, 
filled with superstitions, and many absurd stories 
abounded, to which we do not give credence now 
—such as the doings of meteors and the miracu 
lous portents that were alleged. The lack of sani- 
tary measures after the disease begun was, no doubt, 
a cause of its continuance and fatality. When 
churchyards would not hold the dead bodies that 
accumulated they were left unburied, or thrown 
into the rivers. 

Some curious moral effects grew out of this 
widespread plague. People who were wealthy 
brought their worldly goods to monasteries and 
churches ; but the ecclesiastics, and particularly 
the monks, would not receive them, fearing con- 
tagion, when they would often be cast, by those 
who insisted on leaving them, over the convent 
walls. In other cases morals became lax. No 
church services were held, no schools were kept 
up, and greed prevailed, so that crimes against 


property yielded 
the lawyers an as- 
tonishing amount 
of business when 
quiet times came. 
The Black Death 
lasted a whole 
year in England, 
terminating in 
August, 1349. In 
other parts of 
Europe it had a 
briefer reign, but 
would occasion- 
ally return in a 
lesser degree, so 
that it really 
spread its bane 
over a period of 
years. ‘The total 
loss of life by it 
in all Europe is 
estimated at 
25,000,000 of in- 
habitants, which 
is about one in 
four of the then 
existing popula- 
tion. 

As a conse- 
quence of this dis- 
ease there arose 
in Hungary and 
Central Europe, 
when it was over, 
the Brotherhood 
of the Flagellants, 
sometimes called 
the Brethren of 
the Cross. ‘They 
were of the lower 
orders of the peo- 
ple, and institut- 
ed their societies 
to invoke general 
repentance for the 
sins which the 
plague had been 
sent to punish. 
Though starting 
into existence 
without much in- 
dorsement, they 
soon rallied about 
themselves people 
of the higher 
classes and of the 
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church. In marching through the towns and 
cities they were robed in sombre dress, with red 
crosses on their breasts, and cast their eyes down- 
ward in abject contrition, ‘‘ Tapers and magnif- 
icent banners of velvet and cloth of gold were 
earried before them ;” and wherever they went 
they were welcomed by joyous demonstrations. 
As they marched they sang hymns, and afflicted 
themselves by flagellation. No day was so cold 
in winter or so stormy in summer as to prevent 
their pilgrimage of devotion. Pope Clement, 
however, at last, put an end to this business, 
which was hurtful to the health of the people 
and had many bad results. ‘The opening of one 
of their songs is as follows: 


‘“* Whoe’er to save his soul is fain 
Must pay and render back again ; 
His safety so shall he consult : 
Help us, good Lord, to this result.” 


The persecution of the Jews, who were thought 
by the bigoted to have produced the plague by 
poisoning wells, was one of the dreadful sequels 
to this pestilence. While it was raging human 
nature was exhibited o1. its worst as well as on its 
generous side. On the one hand physicians and 
nurses often became heroic; on the other, there 
were those who gave themselves up unconcern- 
edly to all manner of dissipation, and neglected 
the commonest and most sacred of human duties. 
It would require many chapters to present in 
reasonable detail a proper account of these in- 
cidents. 

Hardly had the Black Death subsided, sending 
its millions to the grave, before a new affliction 
came upon the people of Europe. This was that 
strange delusion which arose in Germany, and 
was called the Dance of St. John, or St. Vitus. 
The persons afflicted by it screamed and jumped, 
and put themselves in all sorts of contortions, as 
if they were possessed by demons. The numbers 
who took the affliction were unprecedented, and 
it spread rapidly to other countries. To see a 
person afflicted with this malady was to a sus- 
ceptible person to take it. 

In the streets and in public assemblages the vic- 
tims ‘‘ formed circles, hand in hand, and, appear- 
ing to have lost control over their senses, contin- 
ued dancing, regardless of the bystanders, for 
hours together in wild delirium, until at length 
they fell to the ground in a state of exhaustion.” 
While this dancing continued the patients claimed 
they saw and heard nothing outside of themselves. 
They were simply haunted by visions, feeling 
while the ecstasy was on that they were pursued 
by demons, whose names they shrieked out. Oth- 
ers had a clairvoyant view of the other world, and 
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were either happy or depressed by it. When the 


‘fury which moved them disappeared they fell 


down with extreme prostration, which was allevi- 
ated as soon as they were swathed in tightly bound 
cloths, or if those near by thumped and trampled 
upon the parts most affected. 

The disease began very much like an epileptic 
convulsion, but its symptoms varied according to 
the temperament of the person attacked. So 
great was the number of the victims to this dis- 
ease that the whole people of Central Europe 
were aroused by its unseemly spectacles. Masses 
were said for those stricken, hymns were sung, 
and religious processions were everywhere insti- 
tuted. <A specific ordinance was passed that none 
but square-toed shoes should be made, ‘‘ because 
these fanatics had manifested a morbid dislike to 
the pointed shoes which had eome into fashion 
immediately after the Great Mortality in 1350.” 
Red colors and the sight of persons weeping were 
things specially hateful to those who had this 
disease, and such spectacles were kept out of their 
sight. The malady lasted for nearly a year, in 
spite of the priestly exorcisms which were em- 
ploved against it. Peasants and mechanics, girls 
and boys, and a large number of women, were 
among those who joined in ‘the wild revels” of 
the dancers, and went about from town to town 
spreading the infection. In a spasmodic -way, 
and at intervals, the disease broke out from time 
to time as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Paracelsus, in his ‘* Book of Madness,” 
speaks of this disease ; and Felix Platernus tells of 
‘‘a woman in Basle whom he saw that danced a 
whole month together.” It was named St. Vitus’s 
Dance because those afflicted with it went to this 
saint for help in allaying it. This St. Vitus was 
a Sicilian youth who suffered martyrdom in the 
year 303 under Diocletian. Just before he fell 
beneath the sword—so a legend says—he offered 
up a prayer that he might be protected from the 
Dancing Mania, which it was said existed in that 
age, and ‘‘thereupon a voice from heaven was 
heard, saying, ‘‘ Vitus, thy prayer is accepted.” 
On account of this heavenly favor he became nat- 
urally the patron saint of all who were afflicted. 

While the Dancing Mania was, perhaps, more 
widespread in the fourteenth century than at any 
other period, it was not a new phenomenon ; for 
in 1237, at Erfurt, over a hundred children were 
seized with the malady, and proceeded to dance 
and jump until they fell to the ground from ex- 
haustion. Some died, and some, until the end 
of their lives, suffered from an irremovable 
tremor. As early, too, as 1027 eighteen peasants 
took the plague and went through its contortions 
for an entire year, Until the sixteenth century 
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medical science left it almost entirely untouched. 
It was thought to be, in a measure, a supernatural 
affliction, and only amenable to priestly exorcisms 
orcharms. Music, however, was supposed to re- 
lieve it; and, for the rest, nothing beyond prayer 
and penance was resorted to. 

Paracelsus, the medical reformer of his time, 
did not believe that the disease was of miraculous 
origin, and offered certain remedies for it, in the 
sixteenth century. Several of these were friv- 
olous enough, and show that he came nearer it in 
his theories than in his practice. His most ra- 
tional and effective treatment for those who were 
imaginatively afflicted was the method of isolation 
he adopted, supplemented by corporal chastise- 
ments and cold baths. Nearly related to this mal- 
ady was the Lycanthropy, or wolf-madness. which 
prevailed in those days. This disease caused its 
victims ‘*to run howling about graves and fields 
in the night,” imagining themselves to be wolves. 
Another disease of the same species was that 
called Tarantism, of which Perotti speaks, in the 
fifteenth century. This was supposed to be caused 
by the bite of the tarantula, a species of spider. 
It was not necessary at all to be bitten by the 
spider to contract the disorder. Those who 
thought they had been bitten had it just as vio- 
lently as if the injury had been really received. 
The patients who were subject to it ‘fell intoa 
state of melancholy,” which produced stupor and 
aloss of the senses. In their case music caused 
them to shout and dance wildly for joy—except 
where, as was often the result, they wept con- 
stantly, and lived in constant misery and anxiety. 
Sometimes these patients behaved like maniacs, 
and threw their arms about each other, and, if 
any weapon was at hand, inflicted injuries upon 
themselves. Some lost their sight and hearing 
partially, and some the power of speech. Some 
could not sleep, and some laughed, while others 
fell into a state of lethargy. 

The whole class of nervous disorders, of which 
these are samples, is, probably, largely a product 
of a diseased imagination; and, in the Middle 
Ages, superstition, and the ignorance and inac- 
tivity of the human mind at that time, gave such 
maladies free play. We see something like them 
how in ignorant communities where great re- 
ligious excitement prevails. Notable examples of 
it were given by the Convulsionnaires of France, 
and the Jumpers of England and America, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the present century. 

Immediately after the battle of Bosworth had 
decided the fate of England, in the third week of 
August, 1485, the dreadful Sweating Sickness 
broke out as a counterfoil to the general joy. It 


about five weeks. 
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began in Wales, following Henry’s victorious 
army, and soon spread itself over the country and 
to London. The malady was “a violent inflam- 
matory fever, which after a short rigor prostrated 
the physical powers as with a blow ; and, amidst 
painful oppression at the stomach, headache and 
lethargic stupor, suffused the whole body with a 
fetid perspiration.” . The disease ran with light- 
ning speed, oceupying only a few hours, the crisis 
coming ‘‘ within the space of a day and night. 
Those afflicted suffered with great internal heat ; 
but to apply refrigeration produced certain death. 


Not one in a hundred who were attacked es- 


caped. ; 
Those who had the plague which preceded it, 
or who had the smallpox, were safe from sub- 


‘sequent attacks; but there was no immunity 


from this disease, as many had it a second and 
a third time. ‘Two Lord Mayors of London 
and six aldermen died within one week of it, 
having scarcely laid aside their festive robes, 
Many who had been in perfect health at night 
were on the following morning numbered among 
the dead.” One peculiarity of the disease was 
that it attacked persons who were robust and in 
perfect health ; and so great was the consterna- 
tion it caused that the coronation of the King 
was postponed on account of the general distress 
which it occasioned. 

The disease spread all over England, reaching 
London on the 21st of September, where it lasted 
During this brief time thon- 
sands of persons fell victims to it. When it broke 
out in Oxford professors and students alike fled 
before it; and for six weeks the university was 
deserted. The physicians were utterly unable to 
cope with the malady ; and although Dr: Linacre, 
physician in ordinary to two monarchs, and 
founder of the College of Physicians, survived 
a third attack, he left in none of his numerous 
writings ‘‘a single word about the disease.” What 
was done was: t6 avoid violent remedies, but ‘‘ to 
apply moderate heat, to abstain from food, taking 
only a quantity of mild drink, and quietly to wait 
for four and twenty hours the crisis of the mal- 
ady.” Persons attacked by day went to bed at 
once to avoid a possible chill, and those who were 
taken ill at night kept their bed, careful not to 
expose to the air even a hand or foot, for to 
increase the temperature greatly or to subdue it 
was to court certain death. 

The subsidence of the disease was as speedy as 
its arrival and progress. On the New Year's 
Day which followed its appearance ‘a violent 
tempest arose in the southeast, and by purifying 
the atmosphere relieved the oppression under 
which the people labored.” It is thought that 
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by this influence alone the epidemic was swept 
away. 

It is a curious fact that the disease confined 
itself to England. Neither in Scotland, Ireland, 
nor in Calais—which then belonged to England 
—did it appear. As the malady attacked almost 
exclusively the robust, leaving women, old men 
and children mostly exempt, the cause of it has 
been found partly in the heavy dict and immod- 
erate drinking which then prevailed, and in the 
excessive humidity of the year 1485, which is rep- 
resented by the chroniclers to have been remark- 
able in an extraordinary degree. This year was 
not only extremely wet, but the five years which 
preceded it were also marked by unprecedented 
rains. ; 

The Sweating Sickness was simply an inflamma- 
tory rheumatic fever, with great disorder of the 
nervous system. ‘The functions of the eighth 
pair of nerves,” says a medical writer, ‘‘ were vio- 
lently disordered by this disease, as was shown by 
oppressed respiration and extreme anxiety, with 
nausea and vomiting.” The profuse perspiration 
by which it was accompanied was ‘‘the result of 
i commotion excited on the part of the lungs,” 
and convulsions ensued. It broke out first in 
the army of Henry VII., going from west to east, 
and afterward in the retrograde direction. It 
was a fever first engendered in camp, and com- 
municated to the whole people. 

Though the disease subsided quickly, it broke 
out again in 1506, but lasted this time only a few 
months. The method of dealing with it was then 
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better understood, and its ravages were not nearly 
so great as before. If England at first had this 
disease to itself, the other nations of Europe were 
not without parallel afflictions. In Italy a disease 
called the Petechial Fever broke out, and a Bubo 
Plague ravaged Portugal at the same tiie. 

At varying intervals in the sixteenth century, 
as in 1517, 1528, and down to the autumn of 
1551, the malady broke out anew. In London, 
in the first-named year, its course was violent, 
rapid and destructive—so much so that many 
who were attacked by it died in two or three 
hours. ‘‘ Many who were in good health at noon 
were dead by the evening.” The private seerc- 
tary of the King, Ammonius of Lucca, who had 
much fame as a scholar, was cut off in the prime 
of his life. It is noted as a singular fact that 
only a few honrs before his death he had told Sir 
Thomas More that ‘‘by moderation and good 
management he had secured both himself and h‘z 
family from the disease.” 

The causes of the later outbreaks are not very 
well understood, for the disease at last did not 
confine itself to England, but visited other Eu- 
ropean countries. In 1551, however, it vanished 
from the earth, and has never since appeared. A 
modern medical writer of note says: “It is not 
to be supposed that it will ever again break forth 
as a great epidemic in the same form, and limited 
to a twenty-four hours’ course, for it is manifest 
that the mode of living of the people had a great 
share in its origin, and this will never again be 
the same as in those days.” 
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Ir is one of the commonplaces of literary his- 
tory that genius gets into its own fairyland, and 
can even sometimes lose knowledge of its true 
identity. The situations so created are full of 
humor. Lessing was a victim of absence of mind. 
One night he came home rather late. Tis serv- 
ant heard his knock, but did not recognize it. 
The man looked out of the window to be sure 
that all was right. In the dimness he mistakenly 
supposed he saw a stranger. 

“« The professor is not at home,” he said. 

“Oh, very well,” was Lessing’s abstracted an- 
swer. It does not matter; I'll call at another 
time.” 

A Welsh newspaper related some time ago a 
curious incident in the career of an eminent di- 
vine of the principality. THe was announced to 
preach at a town which he could not reach by a 
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direct line of railway. He had to change at a 
junction and submit to a weary time of waiting. 
As this was about to expire he was asked to show 
his ticket. He failed to find it, for he had for- 
gotten to take one. The crestfallen clergyman 
went in haste to the booking office to remedy the 
omission and clear himself of the appearance of 
any trick. But, for the life of him, he could not 
eall to mind the name of the place he had set ont 
to preach at. The booking clerk ran through a 
list of towns, but he got no clew. In despair he 
had to send a telegram home to inquire what was 
his destination. The reply came, and, a laggard, 
but relieved, he bought his ticket, paid up the 
short-journey fare, and proceeded. 

Philip Fitzgibbon established a right to be con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable sufferers from 
absence of mind. He earned renown as a pro- 
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found student of:the Irish language. It was said 
that he had no. rivals in. his chosen department. 
And he compiled an English and Irish dictionary ; 
full, exhaustive, careful,, with a single exception 
—he had entirely overlooked the letter $! 

A tale has been passed round in certain circles 
of an absent-minded peer and a practical joker 
who knew all about the little peculiarity. Both 
were members of a club, and frequently dined 
there. The wit came into, the dining room one 
day very hungry. The tables were full. 

«Sorry, sir ; no room,” said the waiter. 

But the other caught sight of the peer, 
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‘* Has Lord X—— dined ?” 

“« No, sir.” 

«‘ Well, obey me—take him his bill.” 

‘The waiter entered into the joke, and the ac- 
count was rendered. 

“Dear me!” said the self-oblivious victim. 
“‘TIave I really dined ? I thought I was just 
going to have dinner. I must have made a mis- 
take.” 

It is said that he got up and left, that his smart 
friend was provided for in his place, and was able 
afterward to compare notes and, with a chuckle, 
admit the ruse, 
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By Morris PHILLIPS, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ HOME JOURNAL.” 


T was ill in London, at the Windsor Hotel, last 
summer, and as my friend Dr. Walter M. Flem- 
ing. of New York, happened to be in London at 
the time, at the Savoy, I sent for him. The fact 
is that I had been receiving too much ‘‘atten- 
tion” from my friends—dinners, concerts, the- 
atres, drives, etc., all of which resulted in phys- 
ical and nervous exhaustion. 

Dr. Fleming’s prescription was simple—‘ rest 
and a change of air’”’—but as this was Dr. Flem- 
ing’s first visit to England, I began to question 
my friends, and others, as to the best pharmacy 
at which to have the prescription filled. The 
proprietor of the Windser Hotel, Mr. J. R. 
Cleave, said “ Margate”; so, too, said the very 
intelligent German head waiter of the house. My 
old friend Oakey Hall wrote me, ‘‘ Don’t go to 
Margate ; go to Brighton, or to Hastings.” Thus 
opinions differed. I knew all about Brighton, 
and wanted to see a place newto me. I was much 
inclined to go to Hastings, but a consensus of 
opinion prevailed in favor of Margate. 

“‘There’s a beautiful air at Margate,” is the 
response of everyone in England ‘to.whom you 
speak of that place, from the boys at Low’s Ex- 
change, in Charing Cross, to Mr. Richard Whit- 
ing, editor of the London Daily News. This 
remark was also made to me by Major Arthur 
Griffiths, an English author and Ji/térateur, who 
is also known on this side of the Atlantic. So 
to Margate I went. 

Margate is on the south coast of England, sev- 
enty-five miles from London, whence it is reached 
by the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. 
This is the road celebrated for the beautiful rural 
scenery that borders it. It passes through the 
prettiest parts of Kent, ‘* the garden of England,” 
through Rochester and Canterbury, famous for 


their cathedrals, and other places of historic and 
scenic interest. You may also reach Margate by 
steamer from London Bridge. It is a pleasant 
sail on the Thames of ninety-three miles. 

Having arrived at Margate, you can make it 
the starting point for many a delightful excur- 
sion. Boulogne, on. the French coast, for in- 
stance, across. the Channel, is directly opposite 
Margate ; steamer fare, round trip, six shillings— 
a dollar and a half. 

Other pleasant excursions are made to Canter- 
bury and to Ramsgate. To these places run 
“pleasure vans” holding twenty persons, and the 
fare ranges from threepence to a shilling, accord- 
ing to the style of vehicle. If you do not care to 
patronize the pleasure vans, yon may hire a vic- 
toria at two shillings per hour. Canterbury is 
the site of the famous cathedral. At Ramsgate 
lived the Jewish philanthropist Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore for nearly the length of his long and useful 
life—one hundred years. 

Another interesting excursion place is the old- 
fashioned village of Broadstairs, for many yeurs 
the home of Charles Dickens. The house Dickens 
occupied, and which he called “ Bleak House,” 
still stands on its commanding site at the top of 
the cliffs directly over the sea. Broadstairs is 
only a five-mile drive from Margate, fare by 
victoria four shillings. 

Few Americans who cross the ocean go to Mar- 
gate, but they may spend a couple of days or a 
couple of weeks there with advantage. Margate 
isa town with a history. Its foremost historical 
feature is the Church of St. John, built in 1050. 
It has seen the rise of Norman, Plantagenet and 
Tudor dynasties, and still stands, the oldest of 
England’s possessions. In the time of Queen 
Anne, according to the chronicler, to be buricd 
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in a sheet cost sixpence, and a shilling was the 
extravagant price of a coffin, but the honor of 
being buried from St. John’s Church cost two 
shillings more! Marriage banns were to be had 
at St. John’s for three and six. 

Modern Margate is one of England’s most pop- 
ular watering places. There are many pleasant 
walks and some fine buildings. One of the pleas- 
ure resorts is the ocean pier. Here, three times 
a week, a large band of picked musicians perform 
a good programme, giving a promenade concert 
directly over the breakers. 

It is the boast of the Britisher that his gireras 
ment is ‘‘ parental”; it not only assumes to take 
charge of the individual, but it does in many par- 
ticulars compel him to take care of himself. If, 
for instance, you are caught boarding or leaving 
a moving train, you are fined ‘forty shillings” 
(ten dollars)—a favorite sum for a fine, by the 
way, is that same forty shillings. 

At night the scene near the pier is a lively one. 
Street restaurateurs, their barrows ablaze with 
flambeaux, line the highway, and drive quite a 
business selling plates of oysters, mussels and 
snails, which are more or less tempting. 

If you are fond of sea bathing by all means go 
to Margate. There is no high-rolling surf, and if 
you are a swimmer you will be all the better 
pleased. There are no ropes to lay hold of, none 
are necessary; you bathe in perfect safety and 
comfort, and, of course, as at all English resorts, 
you bathe from a ‘ machine.” 

In America bathing facilities consist of long 
rows of commodious wooden boxes placed on the 
beach at some distance from the surf. You pur- 
chase a bathing ticket for twenty-five or fifty 
cents, the price depending upon whether you 
prefer a woolen to a cotton costume. You re- 
ceive the suit and the key of your box. Then 
you place your valuables in an envelope sealed by 
vourself, and hand them to the custodian, who 
places them in a separate box in an enormous 
safe, returning you a check tied to a rubber band, 
which latter you pass over your head and wear 
while bathing. You proceed to your “ house,” as 
we call it, disrobe and don your scant suit, lock 
your door snd walk out and down to the edge of 
the water, where, as fancy dictates, you loll around 
on the beach, talking to your friends, or you 
plunge immediately into the breakers only to 
come out, dry yourself in the sun, cut up capers 
on the sand, chat or smoke, repeating the process 
ad libitum. Of course men and women bathe 
together. 

Not so in England. There you bathe frem 
“*machines,’’ small wooden houses, five feet 

square by ten feet high, mounted on four wheels. 


They have entrances back and front, each ap- 
proached by a low flight of steps. You en’er by 
one door in street costume, and having disrobed 
and donned your bathing garments, you give the 
signal; a horse is attached to the ‘‘ machine” 
which is drawn a short distance into the water. 
You step down and out, disport yourself in the 
water as long as you please, and re-enter your box, 
to emerge therefrom once more in everyday habili- 
ments. No lolling about the beach, no unseemly 
display of person; everything being conducted 
in a proper, staid and exemplary manner—on the 
beach. 

And in sooth, why should you walk around 
and smoke and chat with your friends on this 
occasion, in a costume, or lack of costume, which 
if worn at other times or places would land you 
in jail for exposure of person? This is men- 
tioned with reference to the American custom or 
costume. 

In England it is worse in some respects, for 
while the women dress as they do here, the men 
bathe in a nude state, so to speak. They wear 
small trunks or loin cloths only, and men and 
women bathe together indiscriminately. Notices 
are posted in prominent places near the beach, 
boldly printed and bearing the English coat of 
arms, to the effect that in the water men and 
women must remain separate, and further that 
you will be fined forty shillings (of course forty 
shillings) if you are found nearer to a female than 
one hundred yards; but it is a dead-letter law, 
and is entirely disregarded. I am not the most 
prudish man in the world, but I confess to having 
been shocked. Trunks did not suit me; I pre- 
ferred and obtained a bathing costume which is 
to be had upon special application. 

The beach is hard and smooth, broad and 
gently sloping. The bluff at Long Branch is 
not to be mentioned, scarcely, with the bold, 
beautiful white chalk cliffs that rise abruptly and 
picturesquely from the beach at Margate to a 
height of seventy-five feet. Along this bluff are 
miles of grassy, serpentine walks, gardens pret- 
tily laid out, dotted with summer houses and 
bounded by hedges and clover fields—a beautiful, 
natural landscape, artificially enhanced. 

The favorite bathing place on the beach is man- 
aged by Charlotte Pettman. It is reached by a 
*coast-guard ” cutting in the cliff, an inclined 
passageway sloping from the road to the beach 
under a bridge. It is a sort of artificial cafion. 
Bathers are charged sixpence each, ‘six baths 
for two and six, twelve for four and six.” 

Mrs. Pettman advertises her baths by a circular 
which contains the following touching verse, no 
doubt assisting trade materially : 
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“I pitied the dove, for my bosom was tender, 
I pitied the sigh that she gave to the wind; 
But I ne’er shall forget the superlative splendor 
Of Charlotte’s sea baths, the pride of mankind.” 


So far as the waves are concerned, the cliff is 
as solid as it appears to be. It has yielded to the 
hand of man, however, and at Charlotte Pett- 
man’s baths there is a statue sculptured in the 
cliff, entitled, ‘‘My First Plunge.” It is the 
figure of a young and beautiful girl in bathing 
costume, just about to take ‘‘a header ” from the 
platform. It is by Priestman, an English artist. 
The door is opened to art lovers for twopence 
each, or as much more as the generously disposed 
may be inclined to give, the proceeds being handed 
over to a local hospital. 

One of Margate’s architectural features, as seen 
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patronize the Cliftonville Hotel, which, to be 
sure, is a grand establishment in the most fashion- 
able and the most attractive part of the town, 
near the cliff and overlooking the water—a splen- 
did site and a beautiful house. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Palmer, and other wealthy and well-known 
New Yorkers, patronize the large and handsome 
Cliftonville. 

But the Nayland Rock Hotel, not far from the 
two railway stations, yet overlooking the sea, and 
from the windows of which you may toss a biscuit 
into the water (provided you have the biscuit), is 
also a well-appointed hotel, with bedrooms as 
clean and comfortable and dining room as cheer- 
ful as any hotel in the world. The cwisine is first 
class. If great variety be absent, quality is pres- 
ent. The food is choice, and served in a neat, 
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in the accompanying illustration, is its handsome 
clock tower, standing in a conspicuous position on 
the Marine Drive. It was erected in honor of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in 1887, and has a musical chime 
of bells. 

Like Brighton and some other seaside resorts, 
Margate is democratic in the height of summer, 
but select in the autumn. In olden times the 
season commenced in June and continued until 
October. 

Margate offers every inducement to a prolonged 
season. While the English metropolis is misera- 
ble under November fogs and humid atmosphere, 
Margate is brilliant with glorious days and bright 
skies ; fine weather from August until Christ- 
mas. 

Americans of course must flock to the largest 
hotel. They like size, and the majority of them 


tempting and scrupulously clean manner. Euro- 
pean hotels as a rule are conducted on the En- 
ropean plan; at the Nayland Rock you have your 
choice. If yon choose the American plan, the 
terms are very low for the accommodation af- 
forded. Two dollars and a half per day secures 
you pleasant room, board, lights, service, every- 
thing inclusive ; there are no extras. The wines 
are of first quality, and, let me add, you are ex- 
pected to order wine at table. It is the custom 
there, as in nearly all English and in all Conti- 
nental hotels. ; 

But I almost forgot an important item. I went 
to Margate for health and rest; I found both 
there. After one week I returned to London 
“like a lion refreshed,” and I shall always say, as 
everybody in London says, “ There’s a beautiful 
air at Margate.” 
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By Acnrs L, Prart. 


A witp night. All the disconsolate spirits that Sad, sad wind, moaning and shrieking in ears 
ever haunted the scenes of their former sorrows that hear in your yoice the echo of their own 
heve given their voices to the wind, and their misery! 
tears to the skies. But here is a gleam of light. 

Now the strange harmony strikes a minor Through the raindrops shines out the light 
chord, and the trees sway and bend to the music froma tall house, half hidden by trees. The wind 
of alow, sobbing cry. Now they reach out their 
long branches in supplication, as if imploring 
release from some burden of remorse or sorrow. 
One minute the ashen skies drop whole oceans cf 
tears on the sympathetic breast of the earth be- 
neath. Nota breath of wind disturbs the steady 
downpour. Then a blast that 
sweeps the very heartstrings of 
or: mother earth scatters the 
falling tears in sheets. 

Oh, pitiless rain, falling on 
many a grave that has been wet 
with sweeter tears than these! 
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“© JACK DERWENT LOOKS AT ETM LONG AND REVERENTLY. THEN HE TAKES FROM HIS TOCKET A TINY VIAL.” 
Vol. XXXIT., No. 2—12. 
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sways the branches in a wild dance, until they 
sweep against the windows, and the casements 
rattle with the force of the contact. 

Within all is bright and comfortable. Soft 
carpets, crimson draperies, and a massive chan- 
delier with amber globes which shed a mellow 
light over the whole room; in one corner is an 
open grate, and a bright fire burns upon it. The 
brass andirons and quaint tiles are made roseate 
with the steady glow. 

Seated before it, intently studying some object 
in his hand, is a man. 

Suddenly there comes a terrible rush and roar 
of the tempest; and starting nervously, he rises 
from his chair. And we have a full-length por- 
trait of him. 

There is beauty in an Apollo, and strength in 
a Hercules—done in marble. But the suppleness 
of the limbs, the finely formed muscular develop- 
ment, the perfect features, are only marble after 
all. There is something infinitely more pleasing 
in a living, breathing statue. 

Listen. Tall, of course—for where is manly 
beauty without height? Straight and broad- 
shouldered. A combination of just enough of 
strength and grace to make the perfect physique. 
The hands are white, long and delicately tapered, 
but the arm is hard as iron, and the head is up- 
held by a neck that but for its lighter tint might 
belong to a plowman or a prize fighter. Under 
the amber globes the hair is reddish brown, the 
eyes clear and gray, and the firm, grave mouth is 
shaded by a drooping mustache, many shades 
lighter than the hair. 

When Nature formed Howard Merton, M.D., 
she did her noblest work—a perfect man. The 
whole pose and expression show him to be a man 
of fine character, who, if he lives, will make his 
mark in his chosen profession. 

He draws the heavy plush draperies close, to 
shut out the wildness of the night, and reseats 
himself by the fire. Clasped firmly in his hand 
lie the objects of his contemplation. With a half- 
sigh he turns them over, and the light catches 
them, and reflects itself in their depths. 

Two vials. Both alike as to size and shape ; 
but one is filled with a pure white liquid, while 
the other contains one, of the warmest crimson 
hue. 

He forgets that he is alone, and his thoughts 
find expression in audible words. 

‘In these two vials,” he murmurs, “lies my 
secret; the result of years of study. This ”’— 
holding up the clear, white liquid, so that the 
firelight dances in a ruddy glow upon it—** this 
is death. Death—sleep, rest—darkness and ob- 
livion, or what ? -A_ glorious existence, where 
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the pains and ills of the body can never trouble 
the soul, where there is no shadow on the sun, 
nor a blight on the flower. Where every tear 
shed in this world shall turn to a sparkling dia- 
mond, to shine forever in a glittering crown. 
Where every note we have missed in the melody 
of life shall help to swell some mighty chord in 
the grand anthem of eternity.” 

The white vial lies motionless now, while the 


-red one is held aloft to grow more brilliant in the 


light. 

“‘ This,” the young man continues, in a rapt 
voice —‘‘ this is life. Life, with its almost end- 
less possibilities ; its hopes, aspirations and disap- 
pointments ; clouds, sunshine, flowers and win- 
ter winds ; its trials and the blessedness of earthly 
love. Life, of which we know so little, yet long 
to know so much. We love it better than all 
else, and part with it only when we must. It 
holds so much for us--or so little. And what is 
it? A breath, a principle, that shall vanish— 
where, when we are no more? Or a God-given 
soul, that shall learn by death to live, and throw 
off its earthly garment for a fairer one of heav- 
enly make ?” 

He holds in his hands the two vials that are to 
decide for him the grand question of life and 
death. 

He rises from his chair, and going to his desk, 
writes long and earnestly. After he has covered 
some sheets of paper he folds them carefully. 
Then he takes the red vial, incloses it in a small 
case, and ties it in a package with the letter, di- 
rects the whole in a bold handwriting, and puts 
it in a drawer. Then a shorter note is written, 
directed, and left unsealed on the desk. 

Now he rises again, and going to the light, ex- 
amines the white vial admiringly. ~ 

“The die is cast !” he murmurs, softly, and 
pouring out a few drops of the liquid, swallows 
it, and reseats himself in his chair. The little 
clock ou the mantel chimes. out the hour of nine. 
The wind has moaned itself to rest, and only the 
ceaseless patter of the raindrops can be heard. 

Slowly the minutes pass, and yet the man by 
the fire stirs not. His head has drooped slightly, 
the eyes are closed, and a marble pallor is steal- 
ing over the brow and countenance. Can he be 
dreaming ? If so, it is a pleasant dream, for a 
quiet smile has settled on the pale features, that 
look like those of some waxen image beneath the 
amber light from the chandelier’s globes. 

Suddenly a door slams in the lower part of the 
house, but there is no motion from the sleeper. 
Some one comes up the stairs, two steps at a time, 
and a cheery voice sings out : 

“ You there, Howard 2?” 
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Put there is no response from the silent figure 
in the chair. The door flies open, and in comes 
a dripping figure. 

At first he does not notice Dr. Merton. He 
comes to the glowing fire, warms his hands and 
throws off his coat. 

Then turning about, he sees, for the first time, 
the recumbent figure. 

“Hello!” he cries. ‘‘ Well, if he ain’t asleep ! 
Wake up, old fellow !” he shouts. 

But the heavy sleep remains unbroken, and 
Dr. Jack Derwent becomes alarmed. 

He bends down and examines the sleeper more 
closely. 

“ What’s the matter, Merton ? are you ill ?” he 
cries, anxiously. 

Still the attitude of the slumberer is unchanged. 

A great fear invades the mind of Derwent. He 
takes his friend’s hand in his. 

“Good God—he is dead !” comes in horror- 
stricken tones from his lips. 

It is too true. His practiced touch has not 
deceived him. Then a ray of light from over- 
head glitters on the little vial in the dead man’s 
hand. Derwent unclasps the stiffening. fingers 
aud takes the vial. ‘‘ Suicide !” he gasps. 

Then—oh, pitiful sight !—the great, strong fel- 
low kneels beside the friend of his*childhood, and 
with his frame shaken with grief weeps bitter 
tears over his loss. There is something pro- 
foundly sorrowful in a man’s tears. They are so 
seldom shed, and come from such depths of grief. 
Beside a woman’s ever-ready tears they are as a 
terrible storm at sea, when hundreds of souls are 
lost, to a summer shower, whose only traces are 
found in a few pearly drops that still cling to the 

heart of a rose. 

By and by the storm of his sorrow subsides, and 
rousing himself, he looks about for some clew. 
He feels, though he can hardly tell why, that 
Howard has left some message for him. 

On his friend’s desk he finds the letter, and 
reads it, his form bowed with emotion. Then he 
opens the desk, and seems to be searching for 
something more. Ah, he has found it—a square 
package. Very carefully he undoes it, and laying 
the red vial it contains to one side, he reads the 
closely written sheets folded within. 

Gradually his face changes expression. The 
look of grief is replaced by one of astonishment, 
and it is with a horror-stricken face that he fin- 
ishes the last word and folds the paper. Then 
he takes up the little red vial, and replacing it 
vith the papers, puts them all in an inner pocket 
of his coat. 

“God help me to fulfill this trust!’ he says, 
reverently. 
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Now he has the living to think of. Going to 
the bell, he rings it violently. A servant answers 
the summons. 

‘*Send Mr. Merton to me, in my study,” he 
commands, then steps into another cozy room on 
the opposite side of the hall. 

He had barely seated himself, when the door 
was opened and an old gentleman, fine-looking in 
spite of his years, entered. 

‘You wished to see me, Jack ?” he said. 

Jack Derwent does not raise his eyes from the 
floor, where they have been fixed since he sat 
down. 

“* Yes—I had something to tell you !” 

*“‘Is it about Howard ?” the father asks, anx- 
iously. 

«You must try to bear it,” says Jack, in a 
husky voice. ‘‘ Howard—is—is——” His voice 
breaks completely. 

Mr. Merton takes the alarm. ‘Is he hurt—or 
dead ? Tell me, Jack ; I can bear it.” : 

Derwent tries to go on. ‘Dead !” he sobs. 
** He—killed himself !” 

The father is the calmer of the two. 
he whispers. 

«Poison !” 

Then the two men rise, and go together to the 
room where lies the one they love. 

The father’s grief is keen, but it is not made 
terrible, as is that of Jack Derwent, by a secret 
that he is bound in honor not to disclose. 

The alarm is soon given, and in an hour the 
whole household know that Howard is dead. 
After asleepless night, Derwent goes on an errand 
that is hardest of all. It is to tell the woman 
that Howard Merton loved that he is dead. 

Her name is Lilla Seaton, and she is as good as 
she is beautiful. If he has suffered before, he is 
tortured now, for, like all noble men, he cannot 
bear to see a woman suffer ; and then, too, it had 
been a hard race between him and Howard for 
Lilla’s love, and he had yielded because he saw 
that she preferred +is friend. 

She does not make much outcry. 

Only, when he first told her, she fainted. But 
he staid with her until she was conscious. Then 
she turned a pair of sad eyes to him and said : 

“* My heart is broken.” 

«So is mine,” he answered, simply. 

«You loved him, too ?” she said, after a pause. 

‘* Yes—I loved him.” But he did not tell her 
that he loves herself as well, and her sorrow only 
makes his the harder to bear. If only he could 
suffer alone ! 

The usual time passes, and then comes the fu- 
neral. Lilla Seaton, like a beautiful ghost, in 
deep black, is there, and Mr. Merton, grown years 


** How ?” 
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more aged in these few days, leaned on Jack Der- 
went’s arm. Dr. Derwent mourns as deeply as 
any there, but he has such a strange burden on 
his mind that it renders his position doubly pain- 
ful. 

After the funeral the days went by, as they 
will, no matter how great a void has been left in 
our hearts and lives. 

Lilla Seaton, in these days of mourning, learned 
to value Jack Derwent—first, because he was How- 
ard’s friend, then for his own kindness and sym- 
pathy for her heavy trouble. 

Many a pang it cost him to comfort her, but he 
smothered them all for the sake of the solemn 
trust left to him by Howard. He must make it 
as easy as he can for her. 

Many hours he spent in her company, and al- 
ways the theme of their conversation was the ab- 
sent one. 

The months passed by, until a year had num- 
bered all its days on the dial plate of Time. 
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Lilla was young, and already her sorrow was 
growing lighter, the bloom was creeping back to 
her cheeks, and the sparkle to her eye. Her 
smiles were not so rare, and she began to reap- 
pear at the scenes of pleasure where she had al- 
ways been so welcome. Jack Derwent was often 
her escort at such times. 
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On one particular night he had accompanied 
her to a concert, and they walked home. It was 


a crisp autumn night, and the sky sparkled full 
of bright stars. 

“It is beautiful,” she said, as they passed ont 
under the starry expanse. 

“Yes,” assented Jack, gazing, not at the scenc 
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about them, but into her up- 
turned face. 

She was strangely beauti- 
ful to-night, and—well, Jack 
was a man, and had loved 
her hopelessly for years. 
Was it strange that, when a 
chance offered itself to try 
to win her, that he was 
tempted to grasp it ? 

“If I can win her,” he 
cried, in the depths of his 
heart, ‘‘why should she not 
be mine?” His conscience 
whispered to him, “It is 
unfair to your friend,” and ‘Remember the 
secret,” but he would not listen. 

‘Why should an intangible mystery keep us 
apart ? It shall not—I will know my fate.” 

They had been walking in silence all this time. 
Suddenly Lilla looked up at him. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of, Jack ?” she asked. 
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** Of you,” he answered, shortly. 

She laughed softly. 

«* A penny for your thoughts.” 

“© Will you take them gratis ?” he asked. 

“*Glad to get them so cheap, I am sure,” she 
returned. 

‘‘ What would you say, then, if I told you that 
1 loved you—that I always loved you—it is no 
now thing—and I want you for my wife ?” 

This last escaped him in a reckless tone, that 
had also a hidder note of hopelessness in it. 

There was no answer to his appeal. 


“‘ Have I offended you ?” he 


asked, anxiously. fa 


“-No, Jack ; you could not s Ys 2 Howard had lived ?” 


do that.” 

“*Then I may hope ?” 

Softly came her answer: 

ee Yes.” 

It was done. She had given herself to him, 
and he resolutely put away the inner conscious- 
ness that whispered all kinds of warnings and ad- 
vice tohim. THe was not perfect, this grave doc- 
tor. There was not a little selfishness in his com- 
position ; indeed, it was his very humanity that 
made him the lovable comrade he was. Ie was 
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too warm-hearted not to be easily tempted—ay, 
and to come very near falling. 

Then followed what Jack Derwent always called 
his fool’s paradise. He was not perfectly happy. 
No man could be happy, with the knowledge 
that he had, of unfaithfulness to his dead friend. 
Then, too, he often found himself wondering 
whether Lilla really loved him, or whether, hay- 
ing lost Howard, her gratitude had not prompted 
her to try to make bright the life of him who had 
so uncomplainingly stifled his own pain and min- 
istered to her. So he put the question to her: 


“Ts it because I have tried 
to be good to you that you 
have promised to marry me ?” 

‘* Jack—how can you ?” she 
asked, indignantly. ‘* You 
know it is not.” 

“Would you love me if 

At the mention of Dr. Mer- 
ton’s name, which of late had 
been avoided by both, she 
turned deadly pale. 

“Don’t,” she said; and drawing her hands 
from his clasp, she hastily left the room. If that 
was an awakening for Lilla Seaton, it was more 
for Jack Derwent. He now saw the truth as it 
was. In another week the first anniversary of his 
friend’s death would occur ; and how had he kept 
the trust left to him by that friend ? 
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He summoned a servant and.sent a message to 
Miss Seaton, saying he must see her again, if only 
for a moment. 

In a moment the door opened, and she came 
into the room, smiling. 

“*T didn’t mean to be so foolish, Jack,” she 
began ; “but you startled me.” 

Jack Derwent’s face was grave when he arose 
and went to her side. 

“Don’t try to deceive yourself and me too, 
Lilla—my eyes are open now—they were blinded 
by love, I think. I had no right to ask for your 
love.” 

‘¢Why ?”’ she says, in a low voice. It sounds 
like a foolish question to her, but she must say 
something. 

** Because—because you loved Howard first. 
When you might have chosen either, you pre- 
ferred him ; and I believe, were the choice given 
you again, he would still be first. You will never 
love anyone again as you loved him, and your feel- 
ings for me are only gratitude and friendship.” 

He has spoken a trifle bitterly at the last, and 
there are tears in Miss Seaton’s eyes as she listens. 

“¢ Jack,” she says, softly, “‘ it isnot so; and even 
if it were, is it possible that you can be jealous of 
the dead ? I shall never see Howard Merton again 
in this world.” 

For a moment Dr. Derwent stands before her 
silent. Then, in a voice trembling in its earnest- 
ness, he speaks : 

“* Lilla—listen to me. When Howard Merton 
passed away he left in my keeping a terrible 
secret, and a solemn duty for me to perform. I 
have been unfaithful to that trust.” 

«* You could never be that—I will not believe 
it !” cried Lilla. 

‘’ Wait. I cannot tell you this secret. Some 
time you may know; but it is sufficient to say 
that, in justice to my friend, I had no right to 
seek your love—that love which belonged, and I 
believe still belongs, to him alone. I have done 
wrong. I am very miserable. Can you forgive 
me, and be my friend ?” 

For a moment there is silence. Lilla Seaton is 
searching her own heart. There is some mystery 
here, but she feels that it is not for her to know, 
and she will not ask Jack to explain. Is it true 
what he has said ? and does she love Howard 
Merton, even now, better than the man before 
her? It isa hard question, for Jack is so good 
and kind. But in that moment of indecision 
there rises before her the image of Howard Mer- 
ton, his noble form and nobler mind, and her 
heart cries out, in its despair, that this is indeed 
her king. 

«‘ Well ?” Jack says, quietly. 
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She does not look up at him, but says, in a low 
voice: ‘You are right, Jack; I will be your 
friend.” 

He puts out his hand, and she takes it. 

“Tam so sorry!” she murmurs. ‘ This is my 
fault.” 

“No,” he says, simply; ‘‘do not blame your- 
self at all. I wish I might tell you the secret I 
have carried for a year; but, thank God, the time 
is nearly over, and then, fail or succeed, we shall 
know all ;” and with one last look into her eyes, 
and one clasp of the hand, he is gone. 

For two or three days he suffers keenly, then 
the approach of the anniversary of his friend’s 
death drives away all other thoughts from his 
mind. 

* * * * * * 

It is just such a night as it was one year ago. 
The earth is wrapt in darkness, and the merciless 
Tain pours down from the inky skies. But dis- 
agreeable as it is, the storm cannot turn Dr. Der- 
went from his purpose. Nothing but death can 
do that. 

He is walking swiftly away from the city of the 
living, and only pauses when he reaches the ‘‘ city 
of the dead.” 

Then a great distaste for what he is about to 
do seizes him, but there flashes across his mind a 
thought of Lilla Seaton, and murmuring, “ For 
her sake,” he pushes on. 

He seems to be familiar with the route, for he 
threads his way carefully between tall monuments 
and by magnificent mausoleums, until he comes 
to a marble structure in the very centre of the 
“sleeping city.” It is a beautiful receptacle for 
the dead, . 

He produces a dark lantern, opens the slide, 
and, taking a small key from an inner pocket, 
enters the marble chamber. How still and 
deathly! He places the lantern where it will 
light the apartment, and for a moment stands 
and looks about him. The floor is of marble, the 
columns that uphold the roof are chiseled from 
the same pure white material. On marble shelves 
built into the sides of the structure lie the cask- 
ets containing the mortal remains of those 
who had died, and each bears a silver plate, 
marked ‘‘ Merton.” 

It is a curious place, surely, for Dr. Derwent at 
night. But wait. 

He goes straight to one beautiful casket in 
plain sight, and reads the inscription on the lid : 
‘‘ Howard Merton—Aged 30.” 

With a pale face he unscrews the lid, and then 
turns away. But if he had thought to witness 
the ravages of death, he is mistaken. Calmly 
resting, apparently, lies the friend who “ fell 
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asleep” a year ago. The finely cut features are 
composed, the silken mustache covers the firm 
mouth, while the white lids fall naturally over 
the kindly eyes. 

Jack Derwent looks at him long and rever- 
ently. 

Then, he takes from his pocket a tiny vial—red 
—and forcing it between the lips of the dead, 
pours half of its contents out. 

Then folding his arms across his chest, he 
stands upright and waits. Though more than 
his life is at stake he is coolly professional, know- 
ing that weakness now would spoil all. 

But the calmest faces sometimes hide the deep- 
est emotions, and the suffering of that moment 
was for Jack Derwent an eternity of torture. 
Counting the seconds, he gazes on that still face 
before him. 

Then he forces a few drops more from the 
crimson vial between the moveless lips. 

Faintly, as the first pale streaks of crimson 
flash athwart the morning sky, a change steals 
over the marble countenance. It is as if the 
master had breathed his own life into the sculpt- 
ured stone, and it lived. 

The pallor of death changes almost impercepti- 
bly for a lifelike tinge. Jack Derwent still stands 
with arms folded, gazing at his friend. 

Does one thought of what might have been, but 
for this change, intrude itself upon him ? Does 
one selfish longing to leave his part undone, and 
thereby secure happiness for himself, occur to 
him? No. From that honest heart a prayer 
is even now ascending to the Infinite Power for 


~ success to this venture. 


But see! Slowly the lips of the dead unclose, 
and a faint sigh escapes them. 

Now is the time. Immediately Dr. Derwent is 
at his friend’s side, and administers a stimulant. 

The eyelids flutter, there is a struggle for 
breath, and one traveler has returned from “‘ be- 
yond the gates.” The red vial has done its work 
—science has trinmphed—and Howard Merton 
lives again ! 

It is only the work of a moment for Derwent 
to free him from the casket, and very soon the 
two men stand side by side in that marble sepul- 
chre. 

“Jack!” There is triumph, and reverent awe as 
well, in the voice that speaks for the first time 
after a year’s grim silence. 

Tears stand in Jack Derwent’s eyes as he re- 
plies : ‘‘ Howard—we have succeeded.” 

“Thank God,” replies the other, “for this 
hour! I wish I could tell you, Jack, all the 
solemn mystery—but I cannot. I have solved 
the puzzle of immortality. It is all clear as the 
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sun to me—and I tell you, Jack, it is worth the 
sacrifice.” 

“Come, let us go,” says Dr. Derwent. And 
together they go out into the night; and with 
erect form and springing step Howard Merton 
enters the home from which he was carried a 
short year ago by the hands of sorrowing friends. 

They are soon seated on opposite sides of the 
grate, and then, for the first time, Jack Derwent 
hears the whole story of the two vials. 

“IT have studied these subjects carefully,” he 
says, ‘‘and concluded that if one liquid would 
destroy life, there must be another that would 
restore it, under certain conditions. I am sat- 
isfied that I was correct.” 

‘But, Howard,” Derwent says, “what was it 
like—the trance or state produced by the white 
vial ?” 

“JT cannot explain it, Jack,” he replies, dream- 
ily; “‘I only know that I was infinitely happier 
than I ever hoped to be in this life; that pleas- 
ures I never dreamed of here were mine, and all 
was peace, beauty and heavenly music.” 

There was silence for a moment, broken only 
by the moaning of the wind outside, and the mer- 
ciless beat of the storm against the windowpanes. 

Then Jack spoke once more. 

“© Do you expect the world to have faith in this, 
Howard ?” 

“‘When did the world ever believe in anything 
wonderful? No. I shall re-enter the world un- 
der another name. The secret of my double 
existence shall be buried between us; and—” He 
paused, but Derwent nodded assuringly, and com- 
pleted the sentence. 

“And Lilla—she is still faithful.” 

“God bless her !” said Merton, reverently, and 
then continued: ‘‘ Our secret shall be sacred. No 
vulgar tongues shall ridicule what we know to Le 
a blessed possibility. The multitude shall not 
cry ‘ Fraud !’ at us because we have solved some- 
thing beyond the range of their restricted vision ; 
but the eternal satisfaction of knowing of the vic- 
tory of science even over death itself shall be 
enough dd 

A violent blast of wind drives the heavy 
branches of the water-laden trees against the 
window, the very house rocks with the force of 
the storm, and the solitary figure in the easy- 
chair before the grate starts and sits upright. 

In his hand lie two vials—the red and the 
white—the elixir of Life and Death. 

The amber light falls softly over the scene, 
and the ruddier glow from the fire sparkles on 
the tiny glass bottles. 

Howard Merton is awake—there is no one here. 
Was he dreaming ? 
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lo the average American the mention © Jy 
Z | of the city of Boston causes but one diRRRSsann 


LS —! object to present itself to his mind’s 
eye. This is Boston, Mass., famous 

in fact and in the world of humor for the ex- 
cellence of its baked beans and the superexcel- 


lence of its culture and learning. So much so 
that it has, half quizzically, half affectionately, 


been styled the ‘ Ilub,” 


it is the centre of the mighty system of 
this planet, and that the whole world re- 


volves round it. 


Yet there are many of our citizens, 
both those who are Boston born and bred, 
as well as those springing from less fayor- 


ed districts (not to count resident aliens), 
to whom the name recalls a stately, an- 
cient city far to the east, across the wide 
Atlantic ; a city that is sponsor for the 
“Hub,” claiming a number of her first 


citizens as children, 
whom an unkind 
country drove forth 
to seek a living, as 
settlers, on the shores 
of this mighty conti- 
nent, and within 
whose gates stands « 
world-famed church 
—the Mecca of many 
a traveling Bostoni- 
an’s pilgrimage. 

To tell this inter- 
esting story aright, it 
will be well to start at 
the obvious beginning 
—the history of the 
church, and from that 

point trace the carly 


vig 


’ 


implying thereby that 
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history of the Pilgrim Fathers who belonged to 
ihe older Boston, their reason for leaving, their 
locating in Massachusetts, where their lasting 
love for the magnificent old pile, transmitted to 
their descendants, has prompted them recently 
to subscribe a generous fund for the restoration 
cf the oldest part of the present edifice, known as 
the “‘ Founder’s” or ‘‘ Cotton Chapel.” 

About the year 600 A.p. there was a wild 
stretch of country to be found on the east coast of 
England, in what is now known as the County of 
Lincolnshire—which is the second largest county 
of England—the said tract being composed of a 
namber of small islands, intersected by streams 
and creeks of salt water, which, with the rising 
tides, flowed in from the great Norman Deeps (or 
Wash, as it is called to-day), and, with the ebbing 
of the tide, flowed back through the Deeps into 
the bleak North Sea. 

As the years went on, the natural restlessness 
of the waters, fanned and lashed by varying 
winds, drifted flotsam and jetsam round sub- 
merged branch or stranded bush, forming a nu- 
cleus which in a brief space became, first, a sod- 
fen mound of silty mud, and later, a chain of 
natural hills, which held up and confined, to a 
great extent, the widespreading waters of the 
Deeps. This accomplished, the streams and creeks, 
little by little, closed up, until the scattered isl- 
wands became a marshy but conglomerate mass, 
called by the Britons “‘ Ycanno.” The Romans, 
under Cesar, sought this coast for its famous oys- 
ters, and, possibly with a view to constructing a 
epawning ground for the favorite bivalve of the 
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mistress of the world, completed the embankment 
that nature had so ably begun, which work re- 
mains to this day. 

In 657 it is recorded that St. Botolph, a Saxen 
of great holiness, asked and obtained permission 
from the Saxon Earl, Ethelmund, a prince of the 
South Angles and a Mercian noble, to locate 
himself upon this desolate tract. He selected a 
spot that still remained an island, of triangular 
shape, called Ikanhoe or Oxhill, where, the same 
year, he built a monastery, fated to be destroyed 
by the Danes in 870 a. pb. 
One of the distinguishing 
features of this holy house 
was a high, square tower, 
on which at night blazed 
forth a beacon fire, “a 
marke bothe by sea and land 
for all ye quarters here- 
abouts, to guide the shippes 
that ryde on ye haven and 
upon ye Mayne Sea.” 

After its destruction a 
more modern building was 
erected on the same site, 
and was called, after its 
founder, St. Botolph. In 
the meantime other settle- 
ments had sprung up in the 
“fens,” and many of the 
inhabitants moving into the 
neighborhood of the big 
house, for mutual safety, 
town was formed, which 
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being St. Botolph’s Town, was easily corrupted 
into Boston. In 1205 a. D. it was a town of great 
importance, holding the second highest place in 
England for the tax levied on goods; and in 1359, 
in the reign of Edward III., it furnished the 
King with 17 ships and 361 men, for his invasion 
of France. 

The Hanseatic and Flemish merchants, the 
richest in the world, established a guild in Bo- 
tolph’s Town, and there still remains their old 
guildhall, now the townhall of the community. 
So rich was the place, that it is recorded, at the 
great annual fair in 1489, a party of mummers 
in their excitement set fire to the town in three 
places, and ‘‘stremes of golde, silver and divers 
other metals did rnnne molten to the sea.” Right 
up to the time of the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, did 
the saint’s town prosper and grow. Then one of 
the mysterious changes to which ocean currents 
are liable caused the mouth of the River Witham, 
which flows. through the town, to fill up; and 
this, with the want of an efficient buoy and bea- 
con system in the Wash, nearly ruined the com- 
merce of the town. Finally the Queen took 
measures to remedy the evil, and appointed the 
Mayor of Boston to be port admiral, with power 
to lay duties on ‘ lastage, ballastage and anchor- 
age,” and giving him, among other things, ‘ all 
manner of royal fishe, rigs, graspcacias and oth- 
ers.” These varieties are now unknown. 

Boston was the ancestral home of the Crom- 
wells, and in the wars of the Commonwealth the 
King held it, strongly garrisoned, until in 1643 it 
was wrested from him, and became one of the 
strongholds of the Parliamentary Army, crowded 
with Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers. From then on 
to the present time Boston has remained a pros- 
perous bat quiet town, famous for its antiquities, 
in which it is unusually rich. 

Here, in more modern days, was born Jean In- 
gelow, the poetess, whose grandfather was a wine 
merchant and banker, residing in South End, the 
site of the old Flemish booth market. As a child 
Jean could look out and watch the tides ebb and 
flow almost at her very door, and the quaint ships 
from all parts, hauled up the haven, in the ab- 
sence of steam power, by men called ‘‘ Towers,” 
finding here the first thread of inspiration for the 
theme which has since rendered her famous. 
Several extraordinary high tides are recorded in 
history, and the maximum flow mark of these, 
with the date, is cut deep into the base of the 
church tower. The lower part of the town was 
flooded, the church as well, and only the break- 
ing of the old Roman banks, and the flooding of 
the country far and wide, saved the town from 
almost entire destruction. In her poem of ‘‘ The 
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High Tides of Lincolnshire ” she describes the 
great flood of 1571, and sings: 


‘“**The old sea wall,’ he cried, ‘is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder towne, 
Go sailing uppe the market place.’” 
* * * * 


‘‘ The old Mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two and three, 
‘Pull, if you never pulled before ; 
Good ringers, pull your best,’ quoth he. 
‘Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells, 
Play uppe the ‘‘ Brides of Enderby.”'” 


This was the tune that, ringing ovey the vast 

plain, sounded the alarm. It may be news to 
many that Jean Ingelow still lives, with her 
mother, in a quiet London street, most widely 
known among the poor. Three times a week she 
gives her “copyright dinner” to the sick poor 
unable to work. The number of the guests is 
twelve, and the cost is defrayed by a certain sum 
laid aside from her copyright fees for that pur- 
pose. : 
The Parish Church of St. Botolph is probably 
better known and more highly esteemed among 
Americans than any other religious edifice in 
England (with, perhaps, the exception of that 
which incloses the dust of the immortal Will 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon), and many 
indeed are the visitors to inspect it. 

As its name signifies, the church is dedicated to 
St. Botolph. The date of its erection is lost in 
the ages. It is, however, known to stand upon 
the site of an Anglo-Norman church, consider- 
able portions of which were discovered during 
the recent restoration of the present building. 
These Anglo-Norman remains are supposed by 
many authorities to occupy the same ground as 
the original monastery; but that is only sup- 
position. The nave and aisles, however, are 
known to have been added in 1307, thus giving 
a definite period to the great bulk of the present 
edifice. 

The structure, generally, consists of a magnifi- 
cent square tower, 280 feet high, one of the finest 
specimens in the world of the perpendicular style 
of fourteenth-century architecture. It is in four 
stages, the third containing a peal of eight bells, 
and a carillon of thirty-six bells, made specially 
for this church, in the famous bell town of Bru- 
ges, in Belgium. The fourth, or highest stage, 
is the octagonal “lanthorn tower,” surmounted 
by a perforated parapet, crowned with pinnacles 
at its angles. This part of the tower was specially 
designed to contain a large bonfire at night, to 
serve as a guide to the wayfarer across the 
marshes, and to the mariners on the treachercus 
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Deeps, thus perpetuating the pious and philan- 
thropic practice of its founder. This custom, 
however, was discontinued when the fens became 
thoroughly drained. The second stage is similar 
to the third ; and the first stage contains the beau- 
tiful west window, and the western doorway, with 
its two canopied niches, and marvelous stonework 
tracery over the door. The old oaken door is 
also a wonderful piece of carving, and is stated 
by experts to have originally belonged to the old 
part of the monastery church, and to have been 
moved to its present position when the tower was 
built. The nave and aisles are in the decorated 
style, this being considered to be the most com- 
plete and perfect development of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Only the windows at the ends of the 
aisles are an exception, they being of the perpen- 
dicular period. Standing at the font, and look- 
ing east, a most beautiful scene presents itself, 
which words are inadequate to describe with jus- 
tice to its beauties. Supported on twelve pillars, 
lighted by fourteen windows, the noble nave 
stretches away for 305 feet, having a width of 100 
feet, and over this expanse towers the wooden 
groining of the ceiling at a height of 61 feet. 
From pillar to pillar, the whole length of the 
nave, there springs a series of pointed arches, 
upon which is built the clerestories (or clear- 
stories, these being a row of windows rising clear 
above the other part of a Gothic structure) ; these 
have fourteen windows with buttresses and can- 
opied niches between them, and are finished with 
a decorated cornice and embattled parapet. Be- 
fore the erection of the tower the nave had pin- 
nacles at its angles, as shown in existing old 
prints ; the eastern ones, are still remaining, where 
the gable terminates in the sanctus-bell turret. 
This turret gives evidence of the past possession 
of this noble edifice by the Catholic Church. In 
those days the sanctus bell, hanging in this tur- 
ret, was rung at the elevation of the Host, so that 
those residents of the fens who, by flood or storm, 
were prevented from attending mass were noti- 
fied by its warning of the elevation of the Host, 
that they might in their own homes join in the 
service. The north aisle has a door without a 
porch, and the east end has two statues—St. 
Matthew and St. Paul—in two pinnacles of ex- 
quisite beauty. The south porch has a decorated 
doorway with the old carved oaken door, which 
opens into the aisle, while over the porch is an 
ancient chamber, used as a library, of the seven- 
teenth-century style. 

Adjoining this porch, on the west side, is the 
Cotton Chapel. This is the earliest portion of 
the building, and is in the early decorated period 
of 1200 a.p. It was originally called the ‘‘ Found- 
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er’s Chapel,” having three windows and a door- 
way on the south side, and a western perpendicu- 
lar window, and before its restoration by the in- 
habitants of our Boston, Mass., was for some time 
used as a depot for the parish fire engines. The 
aisles have pinnacles at the angles, of great beauty 
and height, the northwest one being octagonal, 
and generously enriched with niches filled with 
diminutive but exquisitely carved figures of an- 
gels and scrolls. The southeast one is square, 
and contains figures of St. George and the dra- 
gon, and St. Margaret. The exterior is much 
marred in its appearance by the irreparable loss 
of the sculpture which originally occupied the 
multitudinous niches. 

The eastern portion of the nave and aisles is 
filled with open benches and pews, those in the 
former being for the most part open to the public 
without payment. Some idea of the enormous 
size of this church may be gleaned from the fact 
that no less than 4,200 persons have been known 
to attend at one service. 

In 1851 the first floor of the tower was re- 
moved, aud a magnificent stone vaulting con- * 
structed at a height of 156 feet from the ground 
floor, through which the bell ropes come down to 
the ringers. It is a bold, characteristic piece of 
work, and is much admired. 

In the chancel, on the right side, within the 
altar rails, are sedilla, with a modern carved 
oaken canopy, and on the left two, oaken lock- 
ers, with carved oaken doors. The eastern win- 
dow over the altar is a fine “Jesse” of stained 
glass, by O’Connor. The outer chancel was orig- 
inally divided by a handsome carved screen into 
two parts, similar to those in old abbeys, and 
called ‘St. Peter’s Quere” and ‘Our Lady’s 
Quere.” In 1556 the Corporation ordered ‘that 
the Aldermen shall sit with the Mayor in Our 
Lady’s Chapel in the church, and the Common 
Council in St. Peter’s Quere, on the north side 
thereof.” 

Here is a great object of interest to the traveler 
and antiquarian, consisting of eighty-four old 
monks’ stalls, with miserere seats. There were 
originally one hundred, but the rest have been 
destroyed or lost. Thirty-eight of the upper 
ones have canopies and elaborately carved taber- 
nacle work, given by liberal donors since the first 
restoration. When the monks attended service, 
tradition tells us, they were not permitted to sit 
down upon the seat itself, as if they did so the 
seat might prove too comfortable, and the monks, 
wearied by long vigils and weakened by much 
fasting, might fall asleep during service. So the 
ordinance compelled the monks to turn the seat 
up and balance themselves on its narrow edge, 
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supporting themselves by their elbows being rested 
on the high arms of the stalls. Then, if they 
dozed, the seat fell with a loud clatter, effectu- 
ally waking up and drawing general attention to 
the unfortunate delinquent. The scroll carving 
of the seats is very fine, and supplies the student 
with the most complete and interesting series in 
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which is just dropping down and cutting him ir 
two. Another is a donkey playing the pipes and 
organ, a schoolmaster spanking a struggling 
youngster across his knee, and a scolding house- 
wife ; the latter two showing how near we live to 
the past, despite the lapse of time. 

On the south side of the altar is an excellent 
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England, the subjects being varied—theological, 
royal, animals, birds, flowers, foliage, mythical 
creatures, heraldic, legendary and grotesque. So 
famous are they that numerous museums have 
obtained plaster casts of the works for their col- 
lections. One of the most remarkable designs is a 
horse, somewhat resembling an elephant, bearing 
a rider through a castle gate, the portcullis of 


monumental brass (too few of which are now in 
existence) representing a priest in a canonical 
robe, and a cope enriched with the figures of the 
apostles; and on the north side is another of 
equal beauty, commemorating Walter Pescod, » 
merchant of Boston in the fourteenth century, 
he evidently being a pious man and a benefactor 
to the church. 


A curious item is 
that the altar stands 
some distance from 
the east wall, and not 
right up to it, as is 
usual in modern 
churches. At the 
Reformation the 
altars continued at- 
tached to the wall in 
all churehes, which 
gave great umbrage 
to the Puritans, and 
under Cromwell they 
were placed out in 
the chancel, with 
seats all round for 
the communicants, 
who thus faced all 
the quarters of the 
earth, instead of all 
facing the east, as at 
present ordained. 
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The most quaint 
and interesting fact 
about this church is 
that it has seven 
doors for the days in 
the week; twelve 
pillars for the 
months in the year ; 
fifty-two windows for 
the weeks in the 
year, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five 
steps to the tower 
for the days in the 
year. It is likewise 
the largest church in 
the world without 
cross aisles. 

The first restora- 
tion was in 1844, and 
has since been con- 
tinued to the present 
time, the total 
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amount expended being about $90,000, this sum 
having been raised by subscription in the town 
itself, donations from strangers who have admired 
the beautiful edifice, and the descendants of old in- 
habitants who, in the new world of America, have 
given abundant evidence of their love for the old 
church ; in speaking of the builders of which, 
in 1838, the Bishop of Norwich said: ‘ They 
might live under error in faith, but it was a faith 
worthy of admiration when, with hand and heart 
and will, they had raised edifices which all the 
art of modern times has failed to surpass.” 

The Cotton Chapel was restored in 1855, at 
the cost of certain citizens of Boston, Mass., as a 
memorial to the Rev. John Cotton, who was for- 
merly the Vicar of St. Botolph’s Church. At the 
west end of the chapel is a brass tablet, with an 
inscription written by the Hon. Edward Everett, 
of Boston, Mass., on it, as follows: 


‘“*In perpetuam Johannis Cottoni memoriam, 
Hujus ecclesise multos per annos 
Regnantibus Jacobo et Carolo Vicarii, 
Gravis, diserti, docti, laboriosi. 

Dein propter res sacras in patria misere turbatas, 
Novis sedibus in novo orbe quesitis, 
Ecclesiz primariz# Bostonie Nov-Anglorum 
Nomen hoc yenerabile 
In Cottoni honorem deducentis, 

Usque ad finem vite summa laude 
Summaque in rebus tam humanis quam divinis auctoritate 
Pastoris et doctoris. 

Annis ccxxv. post migrationem ejus peractis, 
Prognati ejus civesque Bostoniensis Americani 
A fratribus Anglicis ad hoc pium munus provocati, 
Ne viri eximii nomen 

i Utriusque orbis desiderii et decoris 
Diutius a templo nobili exularet, 
In quo per tot annos oracula divina 
Diligenter docte sancteque enuntiavisset, 
Hoc sacellum restaurandum et hanc tabulam ponendam 
Anno salutis recuperate cI0,1I0ccc,Ly. 
Libenter grate curaverunt.” 


“ TransLaTion.—In perpetual remembrance of John Cot- 
ton, who, during the reigns of James and Charles, was for 
many years a grave, skillful, learned and laborious Vicar 
of this church. Afterward, on account of the miserable 
commotion amongst sacred affairs in his own country, he 
sought a new settlement in a new world, and remained 
even to the end of his life a pastor and teacher of the 
greatest reputation and of the greatest authority in the 
first church of Boston in New England, which receives 
this venerable name in honor of Cotton. Cexxv. years 
having passed away since his migration, his descendants 
and the American citizens of Boston were invited to this 
pious work by their English brethren, in order that the 
name of an illustrious man, the love and honor of both 
worlds, might not any lonyer be banished from that noble 
temple in which he diligently, learnedly and sacredly ex- 
pounded the divine oracles for so many years; and they 
have willingly and gratuitously caused this shrine to be 
restored, and this tablet to be erected, in the year of our 
recovered salyation 1855.” 


The Hon. John Cotton was born of good fam- 
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ily in the old city of Derby, in 1585. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1592, graduated 
as an M.A. in 1606, and became a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. On the 24th of June, 1612, he 
was elected Vicar of Boston, England, by the 
Corporation, who were then the patrons of the 
living. Shortly after Mr. Cotton took his degree 
of B.D., and held the living until 1633, when he 
had to resign because of his strong noncon- 
formist opinions. It appears that soon after his 
appointment he wrote: ‘‘God opened my eyes to 
the sin of conformity, and my ideas were em- 
braced by the chief and greater part of the town.” 
He married Elizabeth Horrocks, of Lancashire, 
who died without issue ; and in 1632 he married 
again, a Mrs. Sarah Short, by whom he had six 
children, three sons and three daughters, of which 
Roland and Sarah died in 1649; Seaborn was 
minister at Hampton, John was minister at Plym- 
outh and Charleston ; Elizabeth married a Jer- 
emiah Egginton, a merchant; and Maria mar- 
ried Dr. Increase Mather, and was the mother of 
the celebrated Cotton Mather. Mr. Cotton was a 
Calvinist, and his mode of worship was ‘‘ God’s 
institution ; all others were man’s invention.” 

About 1632 a missive was sent to summon him 
before the court, ‘‘for that he did not kneei at 
the sacrament, nor observe ceremonies which the 
law prescribed”; he used the ring in marriages, 
and stood at the creed. The surplice cross in 
baptism and kneeling at the communion were 
performed by his fellow minister. This was made 
the more glaring by the fact that at that time, in 
the neighboring parishes, ministers aud people 
were alike conformable. Dr. Montaigne, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, offered him liberty, upon the 
condition of his once kneeling at the sacrament 
with him the next Lord’s Day after; but he con- 
sidered that ‘‘to forbear one ceremony would not 
allow him to practice any”; but his opinion on 
this point underwent some modification in the 
January following, when he, writing to the bish- 
op’s successor, says ‘‘ that he had thus far gained 
as of late to see the weakness of some of those 
grounds against kneeling, which before I esteemed 
too strong for me to dissolve.” He was a dissenter 
from the discipline, but not from the doctrine, of 
the church. 

He was eventually advised to seek safety in 
flight, to escape legal proceedings which had been 
commenced against him; and in consequence he 
resigned the vicarage into the hands of the 
bishop, who accepted the same, and the living 
was declared void. After being concealed for 
some time in London, he finally took his passage 
to America. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were Englishmen imbued 
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with the Puritan spirit, who with their families” 


fied from their native land to escape persecution, 
sailing from Plymouth in the Mayflower, and 
landing in America on December 11th, 1620. 
They were the founders of Plymouth, Mass. 
There is proof of two Boston men being in the 
Mayflower —i. e., Bradford and Brewster —al- 
though several authorities affirm that a number 
of others had already gone to Holland and joined 
the ship at that port. In the next vessel to go 
were Richard Bellingham, Thomas and John 
Leverett, Atherton Hough and John Cotton ; 
these landed in Massachusetts Bay, where a New 
Boston was founded, so called out of respect for 
the virtues and services in establishing the new 
religion of John Cotton, the first pastor of the 
first church to have an existence in Boston, Mass. 
A list of old familiar Boston names are: Cherry, 
Cony, Dingley, Hart, Holland, Ives, Kenrick, 
Mean, Odling, Parrish, Pelham, Pell, Rice, Shaw, 
Sheath, Spurr, Squires, Thornton, Underwood, 
Waite, Willoughby, Whiting, Quincy, Hutchinson 
and Bradstreet, all of which are duly recorded in 
the American Visitors’ Book in the old church in 
England. Mr. Cotton died on December 23d, 
1652, and was interred in the burial grounds at 
King’s Chapel. 

The interesting antiquities of the old English 
town, however, do not cease with the church. 
There are a number of domestic and public build- 
ings. In the southwest corner of God’s Acre 
stands a silo-built or half-timber house, of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. At the north 
church stile, in Wormgate, is the Church House, 
a quaint old brick building first mentioned in 
1578 as the place where the housekeepers met 
and made merry, and donated their charities, 
while the young people had dances, bowling 
matches, shooting at the butts (archery), ete. 

Near to the Church House stood the old Vicar- 
age, a silo-built house in which Mr. Cotton re- 
sided in 1623. This was taken down in 1850, 
and the new Vicarage House, a handsome edifice, 
was built on the adjoining lot, and is to-day occu- 
pied by the present vicar, the Rev. G. B. Blenkarn. 

At the junction of Mitre and Petticoat Lanes 
is still standing the Pescod Honse, formerly the 
dwelling of the Pescod family, but now subdivided 
into inferior tenements. This is also a silo-built 
house, having on its north gable a Prince of 
Wales plume of ostrich feathers, and E. R. in 
pargetwork ; it also retains the old perforated 
bargeboard. At the entrance to South End is 
Shodfriars’ Hall, a splendid specimen of an early 
timber-built house of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. When recently restored by Archi- 
tect Sir Gilbert Scott, since deceased and buried 
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in Westminster Abbey, the timbers were found 
to be in a perfect state of preservation ; the oak 
was sound as when first worked, as black as ink 
and hard as ironwood. The old-style plastering 
of the outside panels was also restored, and alto- 
gether about $50,000 was expended in restoring 
its beauties, making it one of the most unique 
clubhouses in the country. Near here are to be 
seen remains of the Monastery of the Dominican 
Friars, consisting of a stone doorway, a window, 
columns and arches. Not a stone’s throw away 
is the well-preserved wine cellar and granary of 
the hospitable Monks of Bardney. In a small 
court near here, called Spain Court, firmly fixed 
in what is now the wall of a modern dwelling 
house, is an incised, monumental marble slab, 
which is the remains of the Franciscan Priory. 
It represents a gentleman having his feet on a 
dog, and upon the four corners of the slab are 
the evangelistic symbols, and this inscription : 


‘Hic jacet Wisselus de Smallenberg, civis et mercador 
Monastriensis, qui obiit feria sexta post nativitatem Beate 
Maria Virginus, Anno Domini MCCCXL. Anima ejus re- 
quiescat in pace. Amen.” 


The Guildhall, in the South End, was founded in 
1260 by the same Guild of;St. Mary which had a 
chapel in St. Botolph’s Church called Our Lady’s 
Chapel. The hall is built of brick, and the door- 
way and windows in the west front are in the late 
perpendicular style ; the second story has a can- 
opied niche in the centre, and many pieces of 
ancient stained glass. Some distance down South 
End, past Jean Ingelow’s house, is the Grammar 
School, which stands in the old mart yard, and 
has a record back to Edward IV.; the architecture 
is of the latter part of the perpendicular period. 
In the field adjoining the school playground is an 
interesting square brick tower called Hussey 
Tower. This is the remains of the famous house 
of Sir John Iussey, Knight, whose estates were 
sold to the Corporation of Boston by Henry VIII., 
when their owner was beheaded, in 1536, for in- 
stigating an insurrection to resist a subsidy then 
being imposed. 

The entire neighborhood is rich in antiquities : 
at Swineshead is a Danish camp, and the abbey 
in which King John was said to be poisoned, 
after losing all his baggage in the Wash. Scat- 
tered along for miles may be seen the old salt pans 
of the Romans, in which they evaporated the sea 
water to obtain the salt. At Lynn, thirty miles 
away, is the silver cup presented to King John 
by the citizens in 1210, and the fine old ruin of 
Castle Rising, with its moat. banqueting hall, and 
chamber full of instruments of torture, racks, 
thumbscrews, ete. And right through old Boston 
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town runs the old Roman road, on the sidewalks 
of which may be seen small round rings of stone ; 
these, the oldest inhabitants will tell, mark the 
course of the old Roman bank (the river is at the 
present day a quarter of a mile away), and that 
from the height of this bank is graded the 
height of the road to-day. The old triangular 
Island of Ikanhoe may still be traced, bounded 
along the broad end by the ‘“‘ Hobhole Cut,” and 
on the sides by the main Ridge drain and the 
Witham River, the old creeks of the Saxon era, 
that still empty themselves into the Deeps; but 
the city has far overspread these limits. No gates 
of the old city remain except in street names— 
Bargate, Wormgate, etce.; but south and cast 
stretch the long arms of the mighty Roman 
banks, still keeping out the Norman Deeps, and 
over all uprears the magnificent tower of St. 
Botolph’s Church, the pride alike of Boston, 
England, and Boston, Mass., United States of 
America. 
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JOHN MAGGS, BARBARIAN. 


By Scotr CAMPBELL. 


Wa. HE expiring excitement was reviv- 

ed toa fiercer flame than ever by 
the news which swept like a gust 
of wind over UWelmshear. Jacob 
Wagstaff had returned, bringing 
in his custody Philip Kendrick’s 
assassin ! 

It was not altogether unexpected, however, for 
the absence of the cunning constable had been a 
prolific topic of conjecture; and the knowing 
ones had frequently and severally asserted that, 
in their opinion, he would surely cage his man ; 
and for once the knowing ones were right. At 
the massive iron gate of the county jail there was 
a score or more of curious fellows collected when 
Dr. Grantley drove up. Their animated discus- 
sion instantly ceased, and several pressed forward, 
hoping to enter by his side ; but without replying 
to sundry questions hurled at him, he beckoned 
to Timothy Doggles, who at that moment arrived, 
and remarking to the officer who opened the 
gate, ‘“‘ Let him in; I may have an errand,” he 
and Doggles—the latter much pleased in spite of 
his new anxiety—entered the yard together. 

Upon the steps of the gloomy, frowning build- 
ing stood Jacob Wagstaff, impatiently waiting 
the surgeon’s arrival. <A grim smile of satisfac- 
tion stole over his face as the latter entered, and 
he advanced to meet him with a kind of exulting 
pride. 

“‘ Hello, Ned !” he cried, with a good deal of 
unnecessary bluster ; ‘‘I told you I could lay my 
hand on him, didn’t I? They’re good ones that 
do Jake Wagstaff! Got your knives with you %” 

“No,” said the surgeon, a little coolly. “ Why 
did yon send for me ?” 

**Oh, he don’t want to face the music after his 
little dance,” replied Wagstaff, not noticing the 
doctor’s manner. ‘ He’s a desperate knave, and 
thinks to cheat the hangman. He has an injured 
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arm, and after I lodged him he tore open the 
wound, hoping, I suppose, to let out his life; but 
I stopped that business for him. You had better 
see the arm, and fix it up; I can’t have him best 
me now, after the chase he gave me.” 

«‘ Where did you find him ?” asked the surgeon 
as they ascended the steps. 

“In W. , thirty miles from here. There 
are two of them, but the other got away; how- 
ever, it’s only a question of time, and this is the 
worst of the two. Better leave your coat here in 
the office, hadn’t you ?” 

“No; Ishall not need to remove it,” replied 
the doctor, bowing to the prison warden, and 
making no effort to conceal his disgust for the 
constable’s brutal manner. 

‘© You don’t know your man,” laughed the lat- 
ter, coarsely, and with a wink at Doggles and the 
warden. 

Dr. Grantley did not reply, and the official rose 
from his desk, at which he was making an entry 
of the prisoner, and drawing a formidable bunch 
of keys from his pocket, led the way to an inner 
court of the prison. Mr. Doggles was about to 
follow, but to his great chagrin the warden waved 
him back into the office. 

«Did you get his name ?” inquired the sur- 
geon, as they entered a long, narrow corridor, 
where, at regular intervals, through the heavy, 
eagelike doors, could be seen the small barred 
windows lighting obscurely the narrow, gloomy 
cells. It was a little-used section, generally re- 
served for the more desperate classes of crim- 
inals, and the cells which they passed appeared to 
be unocenpied. 

“*T got a name,” replied the warden, “but not 
his, I imagine—John Maggs.” 

The constable langhed with a kind of malicious 
glee, and being ahead, pushed open the door of a 
cell located at the extremity of the corridor. 
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** How’s he been ?” ne demanded of an officer, 
who was seated on a low stool in the middle of 
the apartment. 

“Quiet,” was the brief reply, as Dr. Grantley 
and the warden entered. The latter directed the 
officer, who had been temporarily watching the 
prisoner, to wait in the office. 

The cell was a trifle larger than the others, and 
was evidently located in a corner of the massive 
building, for it was lighted by two heavily barred 
windows opening to different directions. Through 
the western one a narrow ray of sunlight timidly 
entered, and was reflected from the opposite wall 
of stone. 

Dr. Grantley glanced at his patient. He was 
lying upon a low iron bed affixed to the wall, and 
barely wide enough to hold his broad, powerful 
frame. His right wrist was manacled to an iron 
ring set into the wall. He was lying on his side, 
his back toward the door of the cell ; and his left 
arm, from which the sleeve of his soiled reefer 
had been ruthlessly ripped, was rudely bandaged 
with a strip of cotton, blood-stained now, and 
was extended along his side and confined to his 
body. As he lay there in grim silence, his face 
to the wall, he appeared not unlike a huge beast, 
unwittingly captured, and, brute force vainly ex- 
pended, awaiting in sullen ferocity an instinctive 
fate. Dr. Grantley smiled a little scornfully, ob- 
serving the extraordinary care taken to secure a 
man. 

“Come!” cried the constable, roughly, *‘ get 
round here and sit up!” 

“*Go to the devil !” growled the mas3 of brawn 
and tissue; but it did not move. The constable 
was about to resort to violent measures, but Dr. 
Grantley restrained him with a gesture; and, 
turning to the warden, said, in a low tone: 

“Tf you have some linen, let Mr. Wagstaff 
get it.” 

The warden directed the constable where to 
find it, and smiled significantly as that function- 
ary unwillingly left the cell; for Jacob Wagstaff 
seemed to feel it an inherent duty to subdue his 
victim by strennous means. 

“‘T shall also want some warm water and 
sponge,” said the surgeon, with a faint smile. 

«What is this!” exclaimed the warden, laugh- 
ing. ‘A job to get rid of us both ?” 

Yes,” replied Dr. Grantley, in a low tone. 
“T can manage him better alone; he will not 
regard me as an enemy. You don’t object *” 

‘“Not if you really wish it,” said the warden, 
who had unlimited confidence in the surgeon’s 
discretion. 

“T do wish it. Just loose his right hand be- 
fore you go, and allow Doggles to bring me the 
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articles; I may be obliged to send him for my 
case.” 

“‘VWe is a hard ticket,” said the warden, look- 
ing doubtfully at the surgeon. 

“Do you doubt my judgment ?” smiled the 
latter. And raising himself to his full height, 
he extended his powerful arm, as much as to 
add, ‘“‘If persuasion avail not, I am amply able 
to protect myself.” 

The warden’s reply was to loose the manacle 
from the man’s wrist, and leave the cell, remark- 
ing as he did so: ‘I will send the things in a 
moment ; sing out if you need me.” 

Dr. Grantley nodded, and turned again to the 
uncouth barbarian upon the bed. Other than to 
slip his freed hand between his head and the 
coarse husk pillow, he had not moved ; and if he 
had heard any of that spoken, he betrayed no in- 
terest. The surgeon viewed him with strange 
emotion, feeling as he did that they might justly 
have exchanged situations; but hardly entertain- 
ing an idea of sufficient evidence for conviction, 
or even long detention, his first thought was to 
wileviate the man’s present condition, and after- 
ward, his release effected, to tender him satis- 
factory recompense for his sufferance. 

When the outer door of the long corridor was 
heard to clang behind the departing warden the 
yeung surgeon severed with a pair of pocket 
scissors the band confining the injured arm ; and, 
drawing the low stool toward the cot, sat down, 
remarking, pleasantly : 

“You don’t look very comfortable; let’s see 
what you’ve been doing to yourself.” A growling 
remonstrance being the only response, he contin- 
ued, with an audible laugh: ‘‘ Come, my friend. 
I’m afraid you don’t consider my professional 
pride, when you demolish my careful work so 
recklessly.” 

The grim monster turned on his pillow to look 
the surgeon in the face, and, recognizing him, 
the fierce, defiant gleam in his reddish eyes soft- 
ened a little, till, at the dawning of a new idea 
upon his obtuse brain, he half rose to his feet and 
cried, hoarsely : 

“It’s you! You seen me! Yon seen me when 
I left! You was on your horse—don’t you know 
you was ?” And his fierce animal instinct swell- 
ing into a flame, his eyes flashed again, his 
brawny fist was extended toward the surgeon, as 
if instant and utter destruction should be the re- 
sult of denial. ‘There was in the poor brute no 
natural capacity for discerning singly and orderly 
the succession of events; and the vastness of his 
position was to him a glowing and confused mass, 
incapable of such examination as a keen and well- 
directed intellect would have bestowed. He had 
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only a vague and fearful comprehension of evi- 
dence and trial. To him liberty was liberty—to 
be attained by any means, or else the escape of 
human torture by his own ferocious self-removal. 

“Certainly,” replied the surgeon, quietly, ‘I 
remember the circumstance. You did not get 
far from Helmshear, after all.” 

“I got fur enough, if I hadn’t been made to 
come back! He’s got me fur murder !—do you 
know that ?” cried the man, quivering with rage. 

“Who accuses you ?” asked the surgeon, with 
that easy, quiet manner, against which the other’s 
vehemence seemed to waste its force. * 

‘*Him that took me, I s’pose,” replied the fel- 
low, sullenly ; and his lowering scowl] boded evil 
to Jacob Wagstaff. 

‘* Because he says so, it don’t necessarily follow 
that you had anything to do with it, does it ?” 
asked the doctor, with a smile. 

The gentle question seemed to amaze the fierce, 
impassioned mind. The frown on the fellow’s 
brow deepened, but in an effort to comprehend 
what the question meant, his eyes, which had not 
left the surgeon’s face since first directed thither, 
wandered to the grated window, then slowly back 
to that calm, compassionate countenance. He 
seemed to vaguely feel what was intended, and 
prefaced the following with several muttered 
oaths of insuperable surprise : 

“You don’t mean—yon think I didn’t ?” 

“T shall think so for the present, and until it 
is proven otherwise,” was the quiet reply. 

It seemed beyond him, why this stranger should 
deen him guiltless, rather than guilty—as all 
others appeared to; he grasped the fact, but 
could conceive no reason, least of all a moral one. 
He stared at the surgeon for a moment, his un- 
couth faculties impotent to express the vague ap- 
preciation awakened beneath his inherent barbar- 
ism; then, like an angered beast tormented by 
something just beyond his reach, he cried, with a 
furious burst of rage, mingling his words with 
several virulent curses : 

“You may! but them bloodhounds’ll prove it ! 
What chance have I ?—it’s a hundred to one! 
and me chained up here! They’ll prove it !—do 
you hear ?”? And springing to the window, he 
seized the iron grating in a futile effort to tear it 
from its place. 

“‘T think not,” said the surgeon, with a quiet, 
though peculiarly noticeable, emphasis; ‘it is 
not easy to fix guilt upon the innocent.” 

The fellow turned sharply and gazed with dis- 
trustful eyes at the calm, open face of the 
speaker. 

“You mean that ?” he asked, doubtfully. 

‘Certainly I mean it.” 
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‘*What makes you think I’m not guilty ?” he 
growled, with some hesitancy, curiosity mingling 
with distrust. 

‘‘Simply because you say so,” replied the sur- 
geon, who had not moved from his seat upon the 
stool, and in whose quietly candid manner there 
was something irresistibly trustworthy. 

There was a moment of silence. The massive 
ruffian stood erect by the grated window, his 
powerful hand still clutching the iron bars, his 
dark, lowering eyes turned upon this strange 
fellow creature whom he could not understand, 
and whose scemingly motiveless interest stirred 
such inexpressible feelings within him. He re- 
called those same feelings of a week before, when 
the surgeon had said to him: ‘‘ Whether you 
have money or not, come to me to-morrow ; I do 
not care much for your money, my friend—but I 
would save your arm.” He began to realize that 
there was one he regarded as alien, superior to 
him, who was eager to tender assistance, and 
asked no reward ; who believed, against opposing 
evidence, in a something within him which he 
himself would have doubted. The countenance 
of the fellow seemed to change; a desire to merit 
all this was awakened within him, but he knew 
not how to give the desire expression. Blood was 
dripping from the fingers of his left hand ; he 
thought why the surgeon was there; then he 
showed his gratitude in the only way he was able. 
Crude it was, but not the less sincere ; he resumed 
his seat on the cot, and, holding up the wounded 
arm, said, in subdued tones : 

«© Did you want to fix her ?” 

It was the outward action of the invisible man. 
It was the longest stride he had ever made from 
the viciousness, the depravity, the barbarism in 
which he had been born and bred. There was 
no thought of personal benefit to be derived—it 
would have been easier for him to have torn wider 
the gaping wound. 

“Yes,” said the surgeon, with a kind of 
friendly warmth, but apparently not observing 
that the man had done other than the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. ‘‘I guess we’d better 
fix her up, hadn’t we? You might find her use- 
ful when you get out of hcre—and, by the way, 
it’s a powerful arm, too, when it’s in shape; 
stouter than my own, I zuess—and I thought 
I had a good one. You didn’t improve it much 
when you spoiled my last job; it’s worse than 
before.” 

“*T thounght—” The fellow, who had submitted 
to the examination, while listening with mingled 
wonderment and pride, began to speak; then 
stopped short, for Timothy Doggles entered, 
bringing the articles which the warden had sent. 
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' < Just put them on the cot, Tim—that’s good. 
Now go out to my carriage, and in the box under 
tho seat you'll find a small black case ; bring it as 
quickly as you can. I guess, my friend, we shall 
have to put astitch or two in this. You'll not 
mind that, will you ?” 

“* Mind it ?” 

‘© Yes; it may hurt a little.” 

The man laughed. 

«You can cut her off if you want to.” 

«‘That’s just what I don’t want,” langhed the 
surgeon, in reply. And he felt a kind of pride 
in having so reached this rough heart, from 
which, through a native uncouthness, the rays 
of a latent nobility seemed to struggle. 

Doggles quickly returned with the case, and 
was directed by the surgeon to wait in the office 
till he came out. The man endured without a 
murmur the painful operation to which he was 
subjected, and Dr. Grantley, as he bandaged the 
arm, remarked : 

“You did not seem to mind it.” And the 
fellow shook his head. ‘‘ Have you anyone to 
help you out of this scrape ?” continued the sur- 
geon. 

“* No! who can, agin them what put me here ?” 
was the gloomy response. And the thought of 
them brought anew that fierce, vindictive look 
which made his face so terrible. 

“* You will need counsel—a lawyer.” 

“© Oh, he can’t do nothin’,” was muttered con- 
temptuously. 

“©Oh, yes, he can; he can do a great deal, if 
he knows his business,” the surgeon said, encour- 
agingly. 

The fellow’s eyes wandered to the barred win- 
dow, and back again to the doctor’s face. “I 
could get out by myself if I had a file,” he said, 
suggestively, his dark pupils dilating with mo- 
mentary excitement ; but Dr. Grantley shook his 
head emphatically. 

«*That would be worse than folly ; you would 
escape, only to be retaken. There is a better and 
a surer way—I will send a lawyer to you, and you 
can put your case in his hands.” 

“He'll want money—I haven’t got none,” the 
man muttered, disappointed by the surgeon’s re- 
fusal to provide him with what he regarded as 
the only reasonably certain means of escape. 

‘© T will attend to that, if you will only do as I 
say.” 

«Will doin’ that open them iron doors ?” was 
asked, doubtfully. 

«Yes; though it may take a little time.” 

«‘T’ve got all the time there is,” said the fellow, 
grimly. 

“Then I will wager you come out all right,” 
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answered Dr. Grantley, cheerfully, as he com- 
pleted his work on the man’s arm; but his as- 
surance did not dispel the other’s gloom. 

«* What have I got to do ?” he asked, dubiously. 

«Only this,” replied the surgeon, drying his 
hands upon the remnants of linen: ‘‘I will send 
you a friend of mine—a lawyer; you are to do 
just as he tells you.” 

“T thought I’d got todo as you said !” cried 
the fellow, suspiciously. 

“‘It amounts to the same—I am no lawyer. 
You can rely upon him as readily as you would 
upon myself. Whatever he wants to know Ag 

“Say !” interrupted the man, fiercely; and, 
springing to his feet, he faced the surgeon, an 
angry gleam flashing from his eyes ; ‘‘ I’m nothin’ 
to you! What are you doin’ this fur ?” 

«You are a man in trouble, and without 
friends,” said the surgeon, pointedly. ‘I would 
aid an enemy in such a strait.” 

There was something in the speaker’s heroic 
bearing, a fearlessness in his grand and lofty as- 
pect, an integrity in his noble, powerful face, 
that were irresistible. The rough fellow was 
dumfounded for an instant; he quailed before 
the other’s piercing gaze; then, with a crude 
gesture of vanquished incredulity, he gave vent 
to a tremendous oath, to which was warmly 
added : 

«You're a good fellow! 
at once !” 

“To-morrow will do,” replied the surgeon, 
smiling. ‘Remain here quietly, and say noth- 
ing of what has passed between us.” 

«‘T’m dumb as that rock !” the man cried, with 
suppressed vehemence ; and he struck the stone 
wall of his cell a blow that brought blood to the 
knuckles of his clinched hand. 

“‘Very good,” said the doctor, gravely ; ‘‘ con- 
tinue so, and I will look to your safety. I will 
have the warden give you asling for your arm, 
and will examine it again to-morrow.” 

He started to go, then turned, and, with that 
frank, free grandeur of action which was so a 
part of his whole inner and outer nature, ex- 
tended his hand. 

“*Good-by !” 

The man drew back, then, with a sharp gasp, 
sprang forward and crushed the broad, white 
hand in his own rough, begrimed palm—but he 
could not speak. 

Dr. Grantley left the gloomy, darkening cell, 
but he left behind him—a man, beneath whose 
native barbarism was quivering the noblest emo- 
tion of human nature; who, at that supreme mo- 
ment, would sor his welfare have proudly laid 
down his life. 
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CHapter XI. 


WueEn Dr. Grantley re-entered the prison office 
the warden was seated at his desk, and Jacob Wag- 
staff on the top of it. The constable did not wear 
a pleased expression ; he felt that he had been ex- 
cluded from his special domain, and was soured 
by what he regarded as the surgeon’s officiousness. 
As the latter entered the warden rose, saying : 

“© Well, you did not have to club him into sub- 
mission, it seems ?” 

‘Oh, no!” the doctor answered, smilingly. 
‘He was very docile, and I hardly think will 
give you further trouble. It is not very difficult 
to approach that kind, if you only start rightly ; 
he is not a bad fellow at heart, Iam inclined to 
think.” 

The constable laughed scornfully. 

‘*He! he’s a thoroughbred scoundrel ! he’s the 
worst of his class! You don’t know him !” 

““Do you ?” asked the surgeon, pleasantly. 

“Yes!” cried Wagstaff, stoutly. ‘‘I know him 
well enough to send him to the gallows !” 

Dr. Grantley did not reply, but addressed the 
warden, who was about to return to the prisoner’s 
cell. 

“Tf you have the material, I wish you would 
give him a sling for his arm.” 

“All right, Ned.” 

“And if there is a cell which is not so damp, 
but is equally secure, it would be well to change 
his quarters.” 

“*Seems to me,” exclaimed Wagstaff, “ you take 
a good deal of interest in the rascal’s comfort.” 

“He is not in the best physical shape, Mr. Wag- 
staff,” replied the surgeon, with unmoved agree- 
ableness. ‘I wish to keep him in as good con- 
dition as possible, that you may have no set back 
from getting in your good work.” 

The warden, who understood the constable’s 
acidity, langhed amusedly. ‘I will fix it all 
right, doctor, and help you out,” he said, leaving 
the office. And, as he strode down the corridor, 
he wondered what it was in Edward Grantley that 
caused everybody to like him and yield to him. 

“*He’ll be in worse shape when I get through 
with him,” said Wagstaff, grimly, having in mind 
the surgeon’s last speech. 

“* How much evidence have you against him ?” 
the latter casually asked, as he stood for a mo- 
ment before departing. 

‘*T have enough to send him after his victim— 
if he goes in the same direction.” And the con- 
stable nodded emphatically, as if to add weight to 
his words. 

Dr. Grantley smiled incredulously. 

** Jacob,” he said, ‘fa week ago you asked me 
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to give you on the quiet my opinion. I will do so 
now—I think you have made a mistake.” 

** Merely a difference of opinion, Ned—I have 
not made a mistake.” And the constable’s lips 
were compressed tightly. 

“*T saw that fellow, late in the afternoon of the 
fatal day, three miles from Helmshear, and leav- 
ing the town,” said the surgeon. 

‘‘And I saw him three hours later, when he 
returned to the town,” replied Wagstaff, bluntly. 

Dr. Grantley had nothing further to offer, and 
knowing it to be worse than useless to seek to 
sound Mr. Wagstaff, he laughed lightly and de- 
parted, remarking : 

“Then you saw him after I did.” But beneath 
his careless exterior he suffered a sinking of heart, 
for he began to think that this unfortunate arrest, 
which he had regarded as little more than trivial, 
was assuming proportions not to be easily over- 
come. 

Timothy Doggles was pacing moodily to and 
fro in the prison yard, and glanced furtively at 
the surgeon’s face when he came out. It was 
paler than usual now, released, as he felt himself, 
from the gaze of eyes ever alert with suspicion. 
Tle realized, indeed, that the hair was but feeble 
that held suspended above him the naked sword. 

*‘Tt’s as ’ow I'll ride as far as the stable, Dr. 
Ned, if you will,” said Doggles, with wonderful 
meekness. 

“Certainly, Tim,” replied the surgeon, thought- 
fully, his gaze fixed upon the pavement. 

«Dr. Ned,” said Doggles, soberly, as they rode 
down the street, ‘‘ wat’s your h’opinion ?” 

**T hardly know, Tim,” was the reply, absently 
made. 

“It’s as ’ow the man’ll not come to ‘arm, 
will ’e ?” 

“No,” answered the surgeon, still absorbed in 
thought. 

Mr. Doggles’s face brightened a little, and he 
picked a loose thread from the robe about his 
knees. 

‘© You're werry sure they'll not ’ang ’im ?” he 
ventured, after a moment of silence. 

«Yes, I am very sure of that,” Dr. Grantley 
replied; then, as if he felt that he had thought- 
lessly expressed more than he should have, he 
added, quickly: “I hardly think the fellow is 
guilty, and if not, he will certainly be released. 
Why did you ask ?” 

“It's as ’ow,” said Doggles, coloring, and in 
some confusion—‘ it’s as ‘ow it must be werry un- 
satisfactory to a man to be ’ung.” 

*‘T should judge so,” responded the doctor, 
and lapsed into silence, which was not broken 
during the remainder of their ride. 
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Mr. Doggles was evidently very much troubled 
in mind, a fact which would not have escaped ob- 
servation had Dr..Grantley been less completely 
absorbed by his own thoughts. The shrewd Eng- 
lishman had encountered a problem which baffled 
his cunning. Although he might have taken a 
shorter way to the Blackbird, yet, on leaving the 
stable, he remained by the surgeon’s side; and, 
when the latter glanced rather curiously at him, 
he explained, quickly, as if unexpectedly caught 
in a questionable act : 

“Tt’s as ow, Dr. Ned, I’d werry much like to 
h’ask a favor of you.” 

“All right, Tim; ask away,” the surgeon re- 
plied, with a smile; and removed his hat, that 
the cool air of the early evening might blow upon 
his brow. 

‘*Well! it’s as ’ow I’d werry much like to go 
back to Hingland.” 

‘To England, eh ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned; it’s as ’ow I ’as an interest in 
a small way in a bit 0’ property there, and I wants 
to go back to my h’old ’ome.” 

«Well, what hinders you going ?” 

“It’s as ‘ow it’s a werry long swim,” replied 
Doggles, with a mournful gravity that made the 
surgeon laugh in spite of his oppression. 

**Oh, you need some money ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned, that’s the werry thing.” 

They had arrived at the surgeon’s gate, and 
Doggles, laying his hand upon it, lest it should 
be too quickly opened, burst forth with a kind of 
impetuous eloquence : 

“Dr. Ned, it’s as ow I knows they calls me 
shiftless, and the like o’ that, but I h’owes my 
life to your care, for you pulled me h’out o’ the 
werry worst kind o’ fever, the wich I don’t for- 
get! and wen I tells you wat I want shall be re- 
turned to you, h’it may sound werry like a Bib- 
lical miracle, and not a ’istorical fact ; but I tells 
you, Dr. Ned, wen I does a man a wrong, the 
wich I don’t intend, it’ll not be you, nor no man 
wot I owes my life to !” 

“How much do you want, Tim ?” asked the 
surgeon, somewhat amused by the other’s anxious 
eagerness; and Mr. Doggles mentioned the re- 
quired amount. 

“Very well; come in and I will get it for you.” 

In the doctor’s office Timothy Doggles received 
the money, with many expressions of gratitude, 
and capped the climax of his remarks by saying : 

“Tt’s as “ow a note wouldn’t be werry waluable 
to you, if I didn’t mean to pay it; and being as 
that’s wat I mean to do, it’s as ’ow you'll not want 
oe; and I'll send you the money from Iling- 
land.” 


Dr. Grantley, who had, in truth, little expecta- 
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tion of its being repaid, did not insist ; and Tim- 
othy Doggles shook the doctor’s hand, bade him 
farewell, and hastened away to the Blackbird. 

Dr. Grantley saw, and wondered, that tears 
stood in the eyes of this dissipated young man. 

At the Blackbird Timothy Doggles astounded 
his hearers, and filled them with regret, by the 
statement of his intention to leave that very 
night, in order to catch the first outward-bound 
steamer for England. <A thousand and one ques- 
tions were in order, but he had only one explana- 
tion to offer : 

‘It’s as ow I wants to get back to my h’old 
“ome.” 

Bright Mollie Quigley alone was dumfounded ; 
and suddenly losing all desire for her supper, she 
stole away to the solitude of her chamber. To her 
the departure of the bright, jovial fellow, through 
whose loose and dissolute conduct there had ever 
appeared the gleam of a nobler self—whose ready 
hand was ever extended in the welfare of a friend 
or stranger distressed—whose eager assistance was 
ever alert to lighten her labors—whose presence 
had somehow shed a warmer sunshine about her 
humble and toilsome life—to her this sudden de- 
parture seemed an insupportable loss. 

A rap on her door caused her to dry her moist- 
ening eyes, and light the lamp on her table. 

«© Who is it ?’”’ she asked, her hand on the knob. 

“It’s as ‘ow it’s Tim Doggles,” came, with the 
sound of a smothered laugh, from the entry. 
** May I come in ?” he added, as she shot the bolt 
and opened the door. 

“Yes, Tim; I suppose you come to bid me 
good-by.” 

«Yes, Mollie—partly,” he replied, pushing to 
the door, And without ado he slipped his arm 
about her, and drew her beside him to a seat on 
the edge of her bed. 

“Tt’s as ow you're sorry I’m going ?” he said, 
softly. 

“Yes, Tim, I am sorry; you have been very 
good to me since you were here.” 

“Tt’s as ’ow you'll think o’ me once in awhile, 
Mollie ?” 

“Often, Tim,” she answered, with quivering 
bosom. 

‘*That’s werry kind. Mollie, dear, do you think 
well o’ Doggles ?” 

“You know that I think well of you, Tim, 
when you go even nearly right,” she replied, with 
something very like a faint sob. 

“Yes, Mollie; but it’s as ow I didn’t refer to 
myself—the wich, I know, is werry unworthy— 
but only the name.” 

““What do you mean, Tim ?” she asked, with 
swimming eyes turned upon him. © 
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He drew her closer to him, and said, with a 
good deal of pathos: ‘ 

“Tt’s as ow I’d come back werry soon, Mollie, 
dear, h’if you’d only say that you'd not be awerse 
to becoming my wife.” 

A long, tremulous breath surged upward from 
her bosom ; her gaze was lowered to her lap, and 
from her dark, quivering lashes a bright tear 
rolled down either glowing cheek, as she an- 
swered, frankly but gently : 

““T’d not be averse to that, Tim.” 

And Timothy Doggles was happy. 

“Mollie, dear,” he said, a little time after, 
‘it’s as’ow, now that we’ve come to a werry 
h’amicable h’understanding, I wants to confide a 
secret.” 

‘‘Another one, Tim ?” she said, roguishly, her 
bright eyes dancing in the greatest happiness 
that she had ever known. ‘I hope it will be 
as nice as the first.” 

Doggles laughed softly, and then, with sud- 
den gravity, said : 

‘« Tt’s as ’ow it’s a werry weighty matter.” 

“What is it, Tim ?” 

“<T wants you to do just wat I asks you.” 

“*So soon, Tim!—or only after we are mar- 
ried !” : 

“‘ Mollie, dear, it’s as ’ow it’s too bad for a 
jest.” ” 

‘“What is it, Tim ?” she whispered, suddenly 
subdued by his solemnity. ‘Tell me, if I can 
help you! I promise to keep the secret, what- 
ever it may be—and you know what my promise 
is worth.” 

«‘You’re sorry I’m going to Hingland ?” 

“©Oh, Tim! I am, indeed !” clasping his arm 
in her own. 

“Well, Mollic—ush! don*t cry h’out !—it’s as 
ow I’m not going !” 

“Oh, Tim,” she said, reproachfully, ‘‘did you 
think it was needful to make me feel so badly, in 
order to gain my consent ?” 

“No, no, dear; it’s not that! I’m going away 
for a time—’ow long, I don’t know; but the 
people o’ Elmshear must think that I am in 
Hingland.” 

“‘What for, Tim ?” she asked, impressed by 
his serious manner and troubled face. 

“It’s as ’ow I can’t tell that,” he replied, 
slowly shaking his head ; ‘‘ not even to you—the 
wich may seem werry strange. But, Mollie, ’tis 
on account o’ the murder !” Doggles added, cau- 
tiously. 

“Oh, Tim! you wasn’t mixed up in that!” 
she cried, in a terrified whisper. 

“No, no! you’d not think that o’ me—bad as 
Ih’am! But, for the sake of a man ’ere in town, 
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it’s as “ow I “uve got to go—disappear—wanish, as 
it were.” 

*« But where are you going ?” 

“It’s as ow I don’t know that—only ware Ill 
not be found ; but I’ll write, and you must go to 
the h’office to get the letter and h’answer.” 

“T'}l do that, Tim.” 

“It’s as ’ow you must write every day, to keep 
me informed o’ the course o’ the trial.” 

“© And that, too.” 

«And wat’s most of l’all, you must let nobody 
know ware I h’am, nor that you ’ave ’eard from 
me.” 

“JT will do all you say, Tim!” she said, stoutly. 

“It’s as ’ow that’s the ’ole of it—but, Mollie, 
it’s as ow that’s enough; for the life of a werry 
fine man ’angs by a werry fine thread.” 

“Oh, Tim !” she whispered, awed by the hor- 
ror of the situation and the speaker’s grievous 
solemnity. 

“Don’t fear! do wat I tell you, then it 7ll 
come h’out all right,” he said, with much more 
assurance than he felt. 

“Oh, Tim! I give you my word to do that,” 
she replied, with determination. 

“It’s as “ow you “ave a brave ’art, Mollie, the 
wich I’m werry proud to call my own. Wen the 
trouble is over and I can come back ’ere to you, 
it’s as ’ow we'll be married —and, Mollie,” he 
tenderly added, folding her close in his arms, 
“it’s as ‘ow I’ll quit the life wat I’m leading, and 


work my best for the good o’ you and I—and tne 
children! I ’opes as ’ow they'll be many !” 
* * * % * * 


When the Helmshear town clock was striking 
midnight Timothy Doggles was miles away on a 
night express bound for a seaboard city, there to 
be ready, at the first warning from Mollie, to 
leave the country. As he lay curled in his seat 
on the flying train, and vacantly watched the 
faint bluish vapor quivering upward from the 
bowl of his brier pipe, his wandering thoughts, 
had they been given words, would have read very 
much as follows : 

““Tt’s as ow it’s werry “ard to leave the loved 
ones be’ind us; but wat was a h’indolent fellow 
like me to do in a case like this, wen the strong 
h’arm o’ the law were like to be stretched h’out to 
seize me—I’m prone to confess I stand werry 
much in fear 0’ the strong h’arm o’ the law. It’s 
as ow Dr. Ned can do wat ’e likes now—the wich 
is none o’ my business. It were werry unfort- 
unate I should ‘ave seen ’?im that night, and werry 
unfortunate ’e should sec me, for ’e knows now 
as ow I knows ’e were there. It’s as ow I just 
couldn’t go on the stand to h’open my lips against 
’im—it’s as ow it would break my ‘art; and it’s 
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werry risky to lie under oath, so wat can I do but 
go ware the strong h’arm o’ the law can’t reach 
me and make me speak—the wich I’d werry much 
rather not do. Poor Dr. Ned ! ’e were werry will- 
ing to ’elp me to go; ’e’ll not be ’ampered by me 
in ’is action, for it’s as ’ow ’e knows I goes back 
to Hingland for ’is sake.” 

Poor Doggles! he meant to do so well—he did 
so ill! 


CuaptTer XII. 


For two days the three massive elms that 
towered like gigantic guardians before the Helm- 
shear Courthouse tossed their huge arms above 
that temple of justice, creaked and groaned, now 
as in angry rage, now in the anguish of despair, and 
ever and anon beat its slated roof in frenzied chas- 
tisement ; but on the third, the fierce north wind 
dying, their force seemingly vain, their remon- 
strance useless, they subsided into melancholy 
resignation, and each tremulous leaf breathing 
sadness, the vast foliage seemed to find relief in 
one incessant sigh. 

Day after day the eager throng of people pushed 
and pressed against the closed doors, grumblingly 
elbowed their forward way, whispered their awed 
predictions, or relieved their frenzied minds by 
loud and coarse jest; until, the iron barrier 
swinging with dnll creak on its rusted hinges, 
they rushed confusedly, frantically, inward and 
upward, now erect and eager, now stumbling and 
anxious, hustling a neighbor, jostling a friend, 
till crowding seats and standing room, they lapsed 
into silence and awed attention, listening with 
strained ears, staring with wide eyes, as a human 
life was battled to and fro like a schoolboy’s shut- 
tlecock. 

For two days twelve sombre men, in their railed 
apartment, heard and weighed the questions of 
fact, vacillated this way and that like wavering 
pendulums, now assured of a certain truth, now 
equally certain of exactly the opposite, now sit- 
ting in tense absorption, now nudging at a perti- 
nent point a neighbor’s elbow, and all the while 
their varied faces portraying a doubtful mind , 
but on the third, a constant shadow seemed to 
darken each sombre visage, a contraction and 
knitting of brows, a drawing of lips in feigned 
dispassion, in the background of all which could 
be vaguely discerned the grim, obscure outlines 
of settled convictions. 

Day after day in his torturesome seat, the ob- 
served of all, the suspected and donbted of all, 
the censured, derided, maligned of all, the rough 
barbarian sat, swayed by the untamed forces 
within him ; now lowering, moody and depressed ; 
now glaring, sullen and defiant; now fiercely 
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rising, his veins heated and swollen, the tempest 
bursting forth in enraged gesticulation and furi- 
ous words, often incoherent, often mingied with 
curses ; now forced back into silence, yet unsub- 
dued, quivering in impotent fury, his glaring 
eyes like balls of fire, his muscles tense, his teeth 
bared like a beast’s at bay; then relapsing into 
gloomy despondency, vainly struggling to under- 
stand, irritated, maddened, wearied by fruitless 
endeavor to comprehend the vast structures build- 
ing for and against him ; until, instinctively feel- 
ing the network drawing closer around him, see- 
ing his advocate combating each significant 
circumstance with soldier's persistence, yet falling 
backward, step by step, seeing darkening looks, 
hearing ominous murmurs, the uncouth creature, 
incapable of longer containment, yields again to 
the riot within him, bursts forth into wild vitu- 
peration, defies judges and advocates, and mocks 
the power of the law and the scaffold, to which it 
seems predetermined to drag him. 

During the three days of that memorable trial 
only two human beings in Helmshear appeared 
unmoved by excitement—the judge upon the 
bench, in the cold, dispassionate rendition of his 
duties, and Dr. Edward Grantley, daily pursuing 
his customary labors, making his round of calls 
with that same air of grave and thoughtful solic- 
itude, looking, perhaps, a trifle thinner and paler 
for the month of anxiety which has passed since 
we last saw him, but in no other way giving indi- 
cation of the torturing burden upon him. 

According to his promise, he had provided the 
accused with an attorney—the most successful in 
the county, and the lawyer, for a month prior to 
the trial, had labored persistently on what from 
the first he felt to be an almost hopeless case ; for 
despite his earnest advice, despite the physician’s 
urgent pleading, it seemed beyond endeayor to 
get the truth from the grim ruffian, all of whose 
varied stories crumbled beneath the lawyer’s ques- 
tioning, and who, fimally irritated beyond further 
endurance, lapsed into a gloomy and obstinate 
silence, from the depth of which the efforts of 
neither friend could prevail upon him to come 
forth. 

He seemed to have grimly resigned himself to 
whatever should occur. 

Jacob Wagstaff had made no idle boast when 
he declared that the evidence against the man 
would send him to the gallows. Circumstantial 
though it was, it was piled higher and higher, 
circumstance upon circumstance, fact upon fact, 
and the whole vast structure was strengthened 
and capped by the accused’s own repeated denials 
and perversions, his brutal and ferocious conduct 
when confronted by his glaring falsehoods, and 
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his demeanor from the beginning, which stamped 
him a desperado and a knave. 

The tenor of Dr. Grantley’s thoughts during 
this time, the purport of his intentions, will ap- 
pear in their effect. At noon of the third day of 
the trial he received from his friend, the attor- 
ney, the following missive, sent by a messenger 
to his office : 

‘“My Dear Grantiey: I have closed my argument, 
such as I could make of the material at hand: and the 
district attorney is now addressing the jury. You wish 
my candid opinion of the outlook, and I send it. Cireum- 
stantial though the evidence is as a whole, yet its weight 
is tremendous. Speaking from experiencs, and a close ob- 
servation of the jury, I should say that, were I in the ac- 
eused’s position, I should make my peace with God—for 
nothing short of the miraculous can sive him. 

‘“* Fraternally, J. WaLKER.” 


Dr. Grantley calmly read the not unexpected 
missive, and a few moments later departed from 
his house. He was dressed even more carefully 
than usual, and looked almost ministerial in his 
sombre black. People whom he met turned to 
look after him when he had passed them by, 
there was something so peculiarly impressive in 
the peaceful resignation which seemed to have 
transfigured his pale countenance. Walking 
quickly, he went at once to the magnate’s resi- 
dence, to which he was admitted by Ada Croft. 

Even more than he, she showed the effects of 
the past month of sleepless anxiety ; her dark, 
luminous eyes were sunken a little and glowed 
feverishly, contrasting vividly with her transpar- 
ent, colorless complexion. She led the way to 
that same room where a month ago he had prom- 
ised to make her his wife—promised despite his 
dismal forebodings ; and now in his heart he 
thanked Heaven that the blow had fallen thus 
early, that she at least should not be sullied by 
his sin. 

*“Well, Ned ?” she chokingly said, in a kind of 
despairing inquiry ; and the surgeon, for reply, 
placed in her hand the lawyer’s letter, which she 
read with tearless eyes, while her heart sank lower 
and lower within her. Shuddering tremulously, 
she reeled a little, with a low moan, and would 
have fallen had he not supported her in his arms. 

“Do not forget that you are a brave little 
woman,” he said, tenderly, his deep, musical 
voice, like the low, mellow tones of an organ, 
filling the silent room. ‘Do not forget the 
duties we have seen accumulating before us; do 
not forget that a human life is in my hands—the 
life of another, by whom it is as dearly valued as 
if permeated by those beautifying qualitics which 
it cannot comprehend.” 

“Oh, I do not forget ; but it is so terrible !” 

“Not less for him than for me; indeed, I shall 
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be sustained by the thought of One toward whom 
his uncultivated mind has no reachings—by the 
appreciation of acting, at length, upon the nobler 
dictates of my conscience. My unjust delay has 
already caused him too much suffering ; I shall 
de more at ease with myself when he is freed and 
fitting recompense made him.” 

‘But oh, Ned! this evidence against him 4 

“Is purely of a nature that is overthrown by 
my own indubitable knowledge. My statement 
may not alter certain facts concerning him, but 
it will clear him of a crime which as dark a knave 
as even he appears would shrink from seeing 
shouldered by the guiltless.” 

* But, Ned, might not you have been mistaken 
in the darkness ; might not——” 

“You would not counsel me to hold back my 
words by so slender a thread ?” he interrupted. . 

**No—no ; I would not counsel you into error 
—vou know that !” 

“ Yes, I do know it,” he replied, softly, and 
glanced at the clock. ‘Is your father here 2” 

** Yes, ves, Ned ; he is ready and will go with 
you ; I—I would, if you would allow me. Oh, 
Ned, why will you act so publiely ?” 

“IT have a reason, Ada; and though I may be 
in error, I have seen that in this low-born ruffian 
which influences me to proceed asI do. I hear 
your father coming now. Do not give way to 
your fears, but believe all will be for the best.” 

He bent-down and kissed her gently, and when 
Bramley Croft entered the room said at once: 

“If you are ready, let us go; it is time the 
farce was ended.” 

“Tam ready, Edward,” replied the magnate ; 
“but I regret that you insist upon not having 
your attorney act for you.” 

**T have my reasons,’ the surgeon answered, 
gravely. ‘* My counsel will have enough to do in 
the near future.” 

And Bramley Croft made no reply, but led the 
way to the door, where his carriage was waiting. 

There was already a tumult in the courtroom 
when they arrived and made an entrance through 
the press of people that crowded the doorway. 
The district attorney had just completed his elo- 
quent and logical argument, leaving no circum- 
stance unnoted, no stone unturned, that weighed 
against the accused; and his forceful words 
seemed to have carried conviction to every mind. 

The unfortunate man himself, dull and igno- 
rant though he was, saw behind them the grim 
and ghastly skeleton with its human prey. The 
almost inhuman keenness with which the govern- 
ment counsel, in cold, metallic tones, drew the 
network of evidence about him, was like a thorn 
piercing his quivering flesh ; and though endured 
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to the moment of finish, then, as if crazed by 
suppressed rage and pain, he had sprung to his 
feet, and, frothing at the lips, burst into a resist- 
less torrent of profane and malignant abusc, 
beating his manacled hands upon the dock before 
him, till the court officials forcing him back into 
his seat, he lay half exhausted, the dark blood 
dripping from his fingers, where it had oozed 
down from the partially healed wound which his 
violence had ruptured. 

Silence had been partly restored, and the at- 
torneys were in private converse with the judge 
prior to the delivery of his charge to the jury, 
when Dr. Grantley and Bramley Croft entered 
the courtroom. As they passed within the bar, 
and the latter advanced to the bench to speak in 
low tones to judge and lawyers, the rising mur- 
mur which swept over the assembly was stilled 
by the deputy’s cry for ‘‘ Order {’ Instinctively 
feeling that something of unusual moment was at 
hand, jury and spectators sat with bated breath ; 
some with eyes fixed on the portly form of the 
magnate, others gazing wondrously toward the 
grand, herculean figure of the surgeon, who stood 
with elbow resting on the witness box, and his 
grave, compassionate gaze upon the prisoner in 
the dock. The latter still lounged in a kind of 
apathetic stupor, apparently in stoic disregard of 
what was taking place. 

There was little need of crier now ; through- 
out the room a stillness like that of death reigned 
unbroken, save by the faint murmur of whispered 
inquiry from those without in the crowded entry. 
The amazed counsel suddenly returned to their 
seats within the bar, and Bramley Croft, adding 
a last influential word to the judge, placed him- 
self where he could view the man whose trial was 
so nearly ended. 

Edward Grantley alone remained standing, mo- 
tionless as a statue, his face like marble in its 
cold, dispassionate quietude. 

A pin, falling to the floor, would have been 
heard to strike, when the judge rose, and turning 
to the jury said, gravely: 

“Tt is not customary, gentlemen, to reopen a 
case of this kind after the evidence has supposedly 
been all put in and the arguments made ; but in © 
the present instance, at the discretion of the 
court, you are requested to hear what a voluntary 
witness desires to offer. Dr. Grantley, you have 
been sworn, I believe.” 

Without moving from his position the surgeon 
bowed his head, and, after a moment of thought- 
ful silence, the intensity of which is indescrib- 
able, he began to speak in a deep, calm tone, 
which rapidly gained volume till it filled the room. 


(To be continuced.) 
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By LIEUTENANT M. A. SHUFELDT, U.S.N, 


I saw him first standing in front of a great 
crowd of others of like character and sayage ap- 
pearance, on the little sandy beach at Mahanoro, 
in far Southeast Madagascar. I scarcely noticed 
him then; but I learned to know and yalue him 
long after that. 
Iwas about to at- 
tempt the per- 
ilous journey 
across the vast 
Island of Mada- 
gascar, and this 
little town had 
been selected as 
our starting 
point. It is built 
in a rude fashion 
on a wooded 
promontory at 
the mouth of the 
Mangoko River. 
Pulling ashore 
from the little 
vessel in which 
we had come 
from Mauritius, 
one sees, first, 
surf, then a rush 
of muddy water, 
a long reach of 
stand, with a 
dark-green back- 
ground of palm 
and cocoa trees, 
and Fere and 
there peeping 
out the thatch- 
roofed houses of 
the natives. To 
one of these lat- 
ter I was con- 
ducted with 
much ceremony, 
to await the ar- 
rival of the Goy- 
crnor. Presently 
there came, with a tremendous beating of drums, 
the chief officer of the town, who was followed by 
a great crowd of natives. After long addresses— 
not a word of which could I understand—they 
presented me with a bullock, several sheep and 
many fowl, as a sign of friendship and welcome, 
I was placed in a chair, called the “ fillanzara,” 
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borne on the shoulders of natives, and started for 

the “‘palace.” Preceded by the same shouting, 

gibbering and excited crowd of nearly naked men, 

women and children, my bearers carried me 

through the queer village, down along the heated 
sands to the 
muddy _ river 
bank. Once 
across in an un- 
steady canoe, we 
toiled up a steep 
hill, through the 
dense overhang- 
ing growth of 
tropical vegeta- 
tion, to where I 
saw standing a 
tall, very dark 
man, who wore a 
faded but gor- 
geous uniform 

_ coat over his 
naked body. It 
was Rainsolofo, 
Governor of Ma- 
hanoro. 

There were 
gathered about 
the Governor 
nearly all the in- 
habitants of the 
village ; for it was 
a great occasion, 
indeed, that a 

°Viaegha.? @ 
friend of the 
Great Queen in 
the far-away cap- 
ital, should land 
at their town. 
Then followed 
the usual *‘ wel- 
come feast,” that 
lasted nearly the 
rest of the day, 
with many long- 
worded speeches, and fruits served on plantain 
leaves, and fish of funny tastes and shapes, till, 
tired and feverish from the broiling sun, I was 
about preparing to go, when once again I noticed 
my friend of the beach. Ie stood a little behind 
and to the right of me, leaning on his long ‘¢ as- 
sagai,” and with his glistening eyes fixed upon 
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my every movement. He had improved himself 
somewhat, for he wore wrapped about his waist 
the half of a war blanket, and his hair stood out 
in a great fluffy mass all about his head. Point- 
ing at him, I asked the Governor who he was. 
My friend with the fluffy hair, as soon as he saw 
that I had noticed him, broke into the broadest 
of grins, straightened himself up, slapped himself 
fiercely on the chest, and then looked around 
upon the admiring attendance of the natives. 

“He is not a Batsimasaraka (the East tribe), 
but, I think, a Sakalava” (the great Western 
tribe of Madagascar). The Governor beckoned 
him. He came toward us with long strides, and 
stood behind us, 

** What are you ?” 

«A Sokalava.” 

«© From where ?” 

** Kitombo.” 

««That,” said the Governor to me, ‘‘is between 
three and four hundred miles from here, through 
the most dangerous part of the island, the Tanala 
regions.” 

Again he asked: ‘ Would vou like to go with 
the ‘ Vazha’ to the Sakalava country ?” 

In an instant came the broad grin, the glisten 
of ivory teeth, and the grasp of the assagai. 

“You can go,” I said, ‘with me.” So I came 
to know him. Then when, soon after, came the 
terrible island fever, and I lay for days tossing on 
the creaking cot, I could see, with feverish eyes, 
through the little door of my house, where sat an 
immovable figure wrapped in a faded blanket, 
his spear stuck upright in the sand behind him, 
my faithful ‘‘ Rakatoro,” for such, I had learned, 
was his name, and at night often, or early morn- 
ing, before the tropical sun had reached above 
the bending cocoa trees, I could hear his 
stealthy, naked feet tiptoeing about for the little 
bow] of rice or piece of fowl that were to be my 
breakfast. So the time came on till I was well 
aguin, and our party was ready to start for the far 
interior through dense forests, across foaming 
cataracts, up mountains and down to Antanana- 
rivo, the capital and the palace of the Queen. In 
the long journey that followed Rakatoro never 
left my side. He would trot along beside me, 
assagai in hand, fluffy, oily hair blowing in the 
wind, and jabbering to himself. One day I asked 
my interpreter what it was that he was saying. 

“T know not,” he replied; ‘* he is a Sakalava.” 

Then I fell to watching his face. 

It was a queer countenance, full of mirth, that 
was inward at all times, for he always grinned 
when he caught my eye, and that half closed his 
eyes. In repose his expression was so earnest a 
one, his eyes so large and half sad, and he so ut- 
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terly unconscious of his own barbarism, that all 
melted into one—lhis devotion to me. So, over 
narrow paths that the wandering cattle had made, 
where tall trees intertwined their huge limbs to 
shut out the blue sky above, into deep ravines 
where the roaring cataracts awoke the only echoes, 
and up again to towering mountains, our long 
train of followers, Rakatoro and myself strug- 
gled on, day by day, toward Antananarivo. It was 
a peaceful country, inhabited by a lazy race who 
little understood or cared about the glories of nat- 
ure about them. We were nearing our end now. 
and had been tramping some time over a broad, 
undulating plain. Early one morning Rakatoro 
had gone on ahead. I saw his dark figure against 
the sky on the summit of a distant hill. He 
waves his spear at me frantically. My own party 
grow immediately excited ; they shout, sing and 
run by me again and again; they throw their as- 
sagais in the air, and cry out to me to look how 
strong they are after their long journey. At a 
run now I join Rakatoro. He takes me by the 
arm ; he points in the still dim and misty morn- 
ing light to where I saw a great mass of green ; 
then a thousand little brown spots that grow up 
the side of a rising hill—that grow to a city on 
the summit, topped by the white walls of a hand- 
some, towering building. 

‘Tt is the great city! It is Antananarivo! It 
is the palace of the Queen !” breathlessly exclaims 
Rakatoro. 

During the several weeks I spent in the capital 
this faithful Sakalava but deepened his devotion 
for me. He slept beside my door in the house 
the Queen had given me, upon a little improvised 
mat of his own ; or would lean sitting against the 
sill, with his head resting upon his knees and his 
assagal against the wall. Then, when I forbid 
him that, he would look at me: with the usual 
grin, but a sadder expression in his half-shut eyes. 
At ceremonies of state, at outdoor parades or 
other times when he could not be with me, I 
marked his figure standing apart from the throng, 
watching me to catch my look or knowledge of 
his presence ; for in Antananarivo he was a stran- 
ger among strangers. At last we left the capital 
with a large force for the western coast. The 
story of this perilous journey, in these after years, 
seems now a dream to me. Over long stretches 
of barren plains, with here and there (and at 
longer and longer intervals) a little village smug- 
gled in a bunch of green; over lofty mountain 
ranges, whose sides and valleys were barren of any 
living thing ; across muddy rivers whose thunder- 
ing cataracts swashed their foam about us, till at 
last we entered the ‘‘ Dreaded Land,” the hone 
of the slave dealer and the Sakalava, Our party, 
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once so strong, was now depleted to a mere skel- 
eton. Many had deserted, many strayed by the 
way, many left behind sick, and many stolen by 
the frequent attacks of the Sakalavas, headed by 
the celebrated slave dealer Menahe. But my 
Sakalava never left me, though now in his own 
country. Late one evening, I remember, news was 
brought to me that the far rear end of the column 
had been attacked and some packages taken. One 
was of particular value, and I mentioned this to 
takatoro. That evening he disappeared, and all 
night he was away. Early next morning I peeped 
outside my tent to look about, and then I saw 
him sitting cross-legged on the grass with the 
missing box between his knees, while carefully he 
polished, with a bit of old rag, the spearhead of 
his assagal. 

Thus, after many weeks, we approached the 
coast, till one day I heard shouts behind me. 
Suddenly Rakatoro became much excited. He 
ran ahead, then back again ; langhed to himeelf, 
then grew very quiet and sober. Then he ran 
ahead again and stood motionless, then back to 
me excitedly, almost screaming as he ran: ‘* List- 
en, Baba—listen !” 

I did, then, attentively; and distinctly, like a 
muffied gun, [ heard the boom of the distant sea. 

About a day or two before my little boat was 
realy to carry me across the Mozambique Chan- 
nel to distant Africa, Rakatoro paid me a visit. 
He had arrayed himself with unusual care. His 
beloved assagai shone like silver; his hair was 
fluffier still, and glistened with the freshest of 
palm oil, while his ‘‘ Sunday ” blanket inclothed 
his narrow loins. No grin or shining teeth 
greeted my look. At last he spoke: ‘Is Baba 
(father) going away ?” 

“Yes, Rakatoro, to my home, far from here.” 

He said nothing, but ran his hand up and down 
the shaft of his spear once or twice, and passed 
his other through his hair. 

‘And me, Baba ?” 

I did not reply. How was it possible to explain 
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to this son of the forest and cataract the absurd- 
ity of what I knew he hoped ? Yet my heart felt 
heavy at his look. Ife remembered well, no 
doubt, the day, many months before, the first 
hour I took him with me, and the dreary, 
wretched ones that, following, had built within 
his naked breast a sentiment that was sore hard 
to smother. But there was naught else to do, 
and I told him so. 

His dull brain could not anderstand, I knew, 
but he said: ‘* Baba, ‘tis well.” 

Then, when I hoisted my little sail of native 
cloth, and stood ready to launch the boat from 
off the sands at Mourondara, I turned to bid each 
one good-by. he last was Rakatoro, and I held 
his hand clasped in mine. Stretching far to the 
westward, to where the blue sky of mid-tropics 
meets and blends with the tumbling bluer sea, lay 
my home; back of me the vast and pathless for- 
est of Madagascar, its noiseless depths unbroken 
by a single sound save the roar of some angry, 
swollen river—his home. 

**Good-by, Rakatoro,” I said, and dropped his 
hand. Ina moment my boat was fifty feet from 
shore, and looking there, I saw standing, black- 
shadowed on the glaring sand, the dark and mo- 
tionless figure of my faithful Malagassy. 

Many months after this I received a letter, in 
reply to one of mine, from a native correspond- 
ent (a Hova, who had been taught by the mission- 
aries to write and read a little). In reply to the 
whereabouts of Rakatoro, my correspondent said : 
‘*T know not. He came to me the day after you 
sailed, and in his simple way said farewell. He 
shook me by the hand, with no smile upon his 
lips or brightness in his eyes. As he dropped my 
fingers he pointed out the window across the sea 
with his outstretched arm a moment, and then 
let it fall heavily by his side. He took his long 
spear from its place against the wall, and walking 
slowly to the door, passed out, and in a moment 
was lost to view in the dark shades of the vast 
forest.” 
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By RoKERT REXDALE. 


Tuat day of days, long, long ago, 
It’s memory gilds the years. 
When o’er two lives Love’s golden light 
Shone through the mists of tears. 
The minstrel sang, ‘‘ Fame’s gift is mine, 
Forever and for aye !” 
Youth’s blissful dreams o’erbrimmed the heart, 
And bade its wild unrest depart ; 
That far-off summer day, 
Ere life was old and gray. 


That day of days, long, long ago, 
How bright its glories gleam ; 
Though heart hath drifted far from heart, 
Like leaves upon the stream ! 
The heather blooms as gay again, 
The lark sings just as clear; 
But ah! the dream of youth is flown, 
The minstrel sleeps unloved, unknown. 
No homage greets his ear, 
Nor garlands deck his bier. 
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| = MISS FESSENDEN’S COUP D’ETAT. 


By JupirH SPENCER, 


Miss FEssENDEN’S curiosity was curbed, if not cured. 
Miss Fessenden was of uncertain age, own cousin, to 
rich Jane Huntington, and through her connected with 
at least a dozen aristocratic families, for whom her ad- 
miration was intense, though they were probably unaware 
of her existence. 
Miss Fessenden enjoyed a moderate income, and lived 
* with her maid in a pleasant apartment in a genteel 
though unfashionable part of town ; so at least she told 
Jane Huntington soon after having moved there, when 
she was spending the day at her cousin’s stately home 
upon the avenue. ee 
And Jane Huntington had said, languidly : 


*‘ THE KEX WAS IN THE LOCK, AND SHE 
COULD SEE NOTHING.” 


“Tam glad to know that you are so 
comfortably established, Matilda; I 
must drive over and see you there some 
morning.” ., 

Upon’ which Miss Fessenden had 
coughed to cover her embarrassment, 
and replied : 

‘Really, Jane, I should be greatly 
delighted—but the stairs are hard, and ; 
you must not overexert yourself on my”. ‘(HERE ARE OUR COUNTERFEITS ; WE FIND NO DIFFICULTY IN 
account.” A = PASSING THEM,’ AND HE HELD UP. A BEAUTIFUL BIG, PAPER 

DOLL BEFORE MISS FESSENDEN'S ASTONISHED EYES. ° 

And so Jane Huntington never had. : 

Miss Fessenden had feared she might at first, her “pleasant apartment ” .consisted. of a tiny 
but now she had grown secure in the thought that parlor, dark bedroom and infinitesimal kitchen 
her economies had nothing to dread from Jane upon the fifth floor of a mean brick house whose 
Huntington’s keen eyes. For Miss Fessenden’s front was always decorated with a sign of “Flats 
“‘moderate income ” was limited to a degree, and to Let.” This ‘unfashionable ” location was 
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pitifully shabby genteel, while her maid was a raw- 
boned girl of sixteen, who wore curl papers all 
day, that she might ‘* look foine ” when she went 
home at night, after the remnants of the meagre 
supper had been cleared away. 

Miss Fessenden’s neighbors were more shabby 
and less genteel than the neighborhood; and, 
mindful of her aristocratic connections, she never 
condescended to their acquaintance, nor even to 
a pleasant word of greeting when they met by 
chance in the narrow halls. 

And yet Miss Fessenden knew every member of 
every family in the house, both by sight and 
name; also who kept a servant and who did their 
own work, and whether their credit was good, 
bad or indifferent. All this and a great deal 
more Miss Fessenden knew, for her bump of curi- 
osity was well developed, and her neighbors’ af- 
fairs were so much more interesting than her own 
that she spent long hours in watching those with 
whom she would never haye condescended to as- 
sociate. 

But of course Miss Fessenden took care that no 
hint of this favorite occupation should pass her 
lips on those rare occasions when she ‘‘ spent the 
cay” with Jane Huntington. 

Above Miss Fessenden’s ‘‘ apartment,” crowded 
in under the slanting roof, were three rooms, 
smaller and meaner than her own. They were 
intolerably hot in summer and intensely cold in 
winter, and had been occupied only for a week 
or two at rare intervals until about three months 
ago, when a young couple had moved in. 

Miss Fessenden at once concentrated her atten- 
tion upon them, though with surprisingly unsatis- 
factory results, for she actually knew no more 
about them now than she had known the week 
after their arrival. She had seen—as they car- 
ried them past her door—that their household 
goods were few. No one ever came to see them, 
and no ene seemed to know their names. Early 
each morning the young man went away carrying 
a large square parcel ; late at night he returned 
empty-handed. The young woman never went 
out except in the early morning, always carrying 
a little basket, in which Miss Fessenden knew— 
having followed her several times—that she 
brought home the day’s supplies. 

One night, being unusually wakeful, Miss Fes- 
senden lay thinking about this couple until she 
became convinced that there was something mys- 
terious about them. <A neighboring clock broke 
in upon her meditations and struck the hour of 
twelve.. Midnight, and the light from the rooms 
above her still shining feebly down the well! 
For an hour longer the light shone on, and Miss 
Fessenden’s smoldering curiosity became a blaze. 
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The next night the light was burning untii 
half-past one. What were they doing up there 
so late ? 

On the third night Miss Fessenden resolved to 
know. She waited until she knew that all the 
other inmates were settled for the night, and 
then, her curiosity having mastered her natural 
timidity, she cautiously climbed the narrow stairs 
and bent with bated breath before their door. 
The key was in the lock, and she could see noth- 
ing! 

Then Miss Fessenden turned her head until 
her ear rested where her eye had been. Silence, 
broken only by a hissing sound so unfamiliar that 
she could not make out what it was. , 

At last the woman spoke, and her voice seemed 
curiously low. 

“Imperfect! You can’t shove such things off 
on the public; they would detect the fraud with 
half an eye. Melt it over and run them again ; 
we can’t take such chances yet—we have too much 
at stake.” 

Silence again, except for the peculiar hissing, 
until the man’s voice said : 

*‘T’ve no fault to find with your night’s work ; 
guess yours will pass unquestioned ; but you al- 
ways were clever with your pen.” 

(What were they doing in there ?) 

The woman spoke again. 

“‘ How much longer must we lie perdu here? I 
live in constant dread of being recognized and 
traced to this hole.” 

The man laughed. 

‘‘Hlave patience. At this rate we ought to 
have ‘ boodle’ enough to skip by May.” 

(‘Why don’t they talk Lnglish?” sighed Miss 
Fessenden. ) 

«‘Suppese our luck should turn ?” the woman 
suggested. 

“ Horrible! Still the penalty is only imprison- 
ment—not death.” ; 

Miss Fessenden was shivering with cold, and 
now her teeth began to chatter so audibly that 
she was obliged to retreat; and after silently 
locking and barricading her door she crept into 
bed, where she lay shaking for hours, haunted by 
their incomprehensible words, and wondering in 
what nefarious trade they were engaged. 

Miss Fessenden’s chill developed into such a 
cold that she was unable to leave her room for a 
week. But when she began to improve, some- 
thing she read in the paper one morning (for 
the newspaper was the one luxury which she 
could not forego) suddenly completed her cure. 
She read it carefully a second time, and then put 
on her things in haste. 

“* Miss Fezz’nd’n, you ain’t goin’ out with ¢heé 
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cold !” the little servant exclaimed ; but Miss 
Fessenden, newspaper in hand, was already half- 
way down the stairs, and as she hastened through 
the winding streets she murmured: ‘I shall be 
sure to get it—it’s just as sure as fate !” 

The building she was seeking had ‘* Police Sta- 
tion ” in bold white letters above the door. She 
entered without hesitation, and went directly to 
the shrewd-faced officer at the desk. 

«Well, madam, what can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

**Can I see you in private, on something of 
great importance ?” Miss Fessenden said, with a 
mysterious air. 

At a sign from him the men about them with- 
drew, and in a moment the room was cleared. 

** Read that!” and Miss Fessenden pointed to 
a@ paragraph in her newspaper with a trembling 
hand. 

The officer read: ‘‘A gang of counterfeiters 
are again at work, and their imitations of both 
small bills and silver coin are so exceedingly well 
done that they are difficult to detect, and several 
experts have already been imposed upon. It is 
believed that a woman is among the gang. A re- 
ward of a thousand dollars has been offered for 
any information that will lead to their arrest.” 

He glanced at Miss Fessenden, who was visibly 
excited now. 

** Well, madam ?” 

“T have come—to give—that information !” 
she gusped. 

«Pray be seated.” 
her. ‘And now ?” 

She hesitated. 

«*A reward is mentioned 

** Yes, of a thousand dollars. If your informa- 
tion leads to their arrest, that amount will be paid 
you—after they are in custody.” 

«* But my information is sure 

«*Then the reward will be equally so.” 

She considered a moment. Suppose he should 
make use of her information and then cheat her 
out of the reward ? It was best always to keep 
on the safe side. 

** Very well, I will give you my name and ad- 
dress, and to-night I will take you to where they 
are at work. There are two,” she added, ‘and 
one is the woman.” 

«* Madam, I should prefer the information now, 
and to have the matter left entirely in my hands.” 

But Miss Fessenden had determined to have 
her own way, and so the officer acquiesced. The 
rendezvous was arranged for ten o’clock, and Miss 
Fessenden took her leave. 

As she went out the officer touched a bell, and 
a detective entered. 


He drew a chair up for 


” 
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** Follow her,” he said, ‘‘ and find out who and 
what she is.” 

The detective soon returned. 

‘‘Name and residence same as given. 
alone 


Lives 
in three rooms with a servant who goes 
home nights. Has rich relatives she sometimes 
visits, but they don’t return the compliment. 
Holds herself above her neighbors, and has the 
reputation of being curiosity itself.” 

“‘H’m !” said the officer. ‘‘ You shall go with 
me to-night. She claims she can show us two 
counterfeiters at work. She’s after that reward.” 

The detective whistled. 

«‘ Think she can do it ?” 

The officer smiled. 

“*A woman’s curiosity will find a scent where 
bloodhounds fail. She may be on their track. 
At any rate, the play’s worth seeing out ; be here 
by half-past nine.” 

Meanwhile Miss Fessenden’s vivid imagination 
was reveling in the anticipated reward, which 
really seemed a fortune! She would have a lux- 
urious easy-chair at last, and a new black silk as 
well; and she even indulged in a vision of a suite 
of beautifully furnished rooms, in which she would 
not be ashamed to receive Jane Huntington her- 
self. 

These dreams were still running riot in her 
brain when the officer’s double knock upon her 
door warned her that the fateful hour had come. 

‘“* Now, madam,” he said, as he entered, “‘ be- 
fore proceeding in this business I must hear the 
entire story.” 

His manner admitted no denial, and Miss Fes- 
senden began a vague account of her neighbors 
overhead, and how her suspicions had gradually 
been aroused by their peculiar way of life. 

“Tf you have only suspicions to offer me,” the 
officer said, sarcastically, ‘‘I will hardly trouble 
your friends to-night. J deal in proofs.” 

“‘T can give you proofs,” said Miss Fessenden, 
in triumph, and she repeated their words of the 
week before. 

“So, you overheard this late one night. 
Task where, and how ?” 

Miss Fessenden colored, but the officer’s keen 
eyes compelled her answer: ‘‘I listened—at the 
door !” 

“© Their door ?” 

«Yes ’—desperately—‘‘ and if that isn’t proof, 
I don’t know what you want !” 

“* We shall soon see how much it is worth. Will 
you lead the way ?” 

She made sure that their light was burning as 
usual, and then silently led the way, and her heart 
beat high as the peculiar hissing of hot metal 
told her they were at their work. 
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The officer knocked, and a woman’s voice ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Heavens ! who can it be ?” 

The young man opened the door, and the two 
entered without a word. The officer’s keen eyes 
instantly took in every detail of the room, and 
they gleamed strangely as he said: ‘I was in- 
formed that I should find a gang of counterfeit- 
ers at work here; perhaps you can throw some 
light on the subject ?” 

The young girl looked bewildered and indig- 
nant, but a peculiar smile began to play about the 
young man’s mouth. 

“T plead guilty,” he said, ‘for you have caught 
us in the act. My sister makes the dolls—for 
dollars, while I run base metal into metal bases. 
Here are our counterfeits ; we find no difficulty in 
passing them ;” and he held up a beautiful big 
paper doll before Miss Fessenden’s astonished 
eyes, while on the table before her she saw paper 
dolls of all descriptions, each erect in its metal 
stand. 

‘‘How many are there in this gang ?” with a 
comical smile. 

“‘Three—though the absent partner is a gov- 
erness at present, but she will rejoin us as soon 
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She was in her disordered parlor, her lame foot 
raised upon a chair, and her untouched breakfast 
still beside her, when there was a sharp knock at 
her door. 

“‘Oh, gracious! who can it be ?” she sighed; 
and when the little servant (in curl papers, as 
usual) opened the door, Jane Huntington walked 
in, breathless from the long flights of stairs, and 
the picture of wrathful indignation. 

“Matilda Fessenden,” she panted, ‘‘ you are a 
disgrace to your connections! Is ¢his your “ gen- 
teel neighborhood,” your “ pleasant apartment,” 
and your “maid” ? This deceit was bad enough, 
and now you have made yourself the laughingstock 
of the town! You deserve to be shut up in an 
asylum—I believe you are demented.” 

“Jane!” said Miss Fessenden, feebly. 
do you mean ?” 

‘* Mean? WHaven’t you seen the morning pa- 
per ?” 

“No,” gasped Miss Fessenden. 

Jane Huntington opened the paper and pointed 
with scorn at the sensational heading in large let- 
ters : 


«* What 


‘* Curiosity Cured—An Amateur Detective—The Amus- 


as our united efforts secure the little house for ¢ing Mistake of a Curious Woman ! 


which we are working night and day. Once ours, 
my salary will run it, though no doubt the girls 
will still ply their trade for pin money. Mean- 
while the proceeds go to swell the house fund. 
Our counterfeits bring us a dollar a set. I hope 
you have come to buy ?” 

Miss Fessenden was overcome with shame at 
her ill-founded suspicions, and during this laugh- 
ing explanation she tried to steal away unob- 
served. But, to make her humiliation com- 
plete, she slipped on the narrow stairs, and giving 
her ankle a violent wrench, sank down with a 
moan that could not be repressed. 

They came to her aid like good Samaritans, and 
tried to hide their amusement at her exploit in 
sympathy for her sufferings, which, mental and 
physical, were very real. 

The young girl begged to stay and care for her 
all night, but Miss Fessenden was ashamed to 
accept of further kindness, and at last she was 
left alone to ponder over this unexpected climax 
of her curious folly. 

By morning Miss Fessenden was in a pitiable 
state ; her spirits were so low she even allowed 
her morning paper to lie unopened beside her. 


‘« By listening at a Neighbor’s Keyhole Matilda Fessen- 
den Thinks she has Discovered a Gang of Counterfeiters— 
She Informs the Police, and is Anxious to Secure the 
One Thousand Dollars upon the Spot ! 

‘‘She Makes a Descent with the Officers upon the Sup- 
posed Gang, who Prove to be a Brother and Sister En- 
gaged in the Innocent Employment of Making Paper Dolls 
which are Sold by Some of our Leading Stationers! 

‘Upon Discovering her Mistake Miss Fessenden Beats 
a Hasty Retreat, but Breaks her Leg upon the Stairway ! 

‘She has Become the Laughingstock of the Entire 
Neighborhood !” 


Miss Fessenden dropped the paper with a 
groan. 

‘‘Jane, hide me away in some safe retreat—I 
shall never live through this disgrace.” 

But she still lives on; and though the quarrel 
between them has been patched up, Miss Fessen- 
den knows that the sword of Jane’s displeasure 
still hangs above her head, ready to descend upon 
the slightest provocation. And her life contains 
less pleasure than it did before she became the 
subject of Jane Huntington’s unaccustomed vig- 
ilance. 

And thus it was that Miss Fessenden’s curiosity 
was curbed, if not cured. 
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By NELLY HArr WoopwortTu. 


AVISHLY has Nature sprinkled her 
garden to-day, and not a sin- 
gle blade o’ grass has escaped 
awetting. As a consequence, 
an unusual freshness is every- 
where marked, the colors are 
more distinct, the markings 
more emphatic. Where the 
stain of the highways had 
rested on the leaves, it is all 
washed away by the rain—a 
true river of the water of life 
to the dust-stained foliage. Nature is a dainty 
housekeeper ; who ever knew her to put white 
coverlets upon her beds when the dust was flying ? 

Looking down the village street, the steady 
downpour has changed the sidewalks to mirrors, 
where the reflected tree trunks stretch across like 
dark, gloomy bridges—bridges of sighs, where 
the moaning leaves move in the wind-stirred 
branches. 

But not alone to the trees and flowers is the 
freshness confined ; the birds have taken a new 
lease of life, if I may judge by their joyful demon- 
strations. And chippy sparrow—bless her! the 
dearest little home body in all the world—has just 
come down io the piazza to see what I am saying 
about her. She has a nest in the elm branch, 
over the kitchen door, where she can watch the 
arrangement of every meal, and always knows 
beforehand just what bill of fare is preparing. 
She is not exactly looking over my shoulder-—no, 
she has viewed the manuscript from every side, 
and hopped up the rounds of the tiny woodbine 
ladder until she stands directly in front, peering 
out at me. Her little red head bobs from side to 
side in such funny bows and courtesies, for she is 
a polite little madam, and can give you as court- 
eous a ‘‘ good morning ” as any lady in the land. 
Her overtures are for some purpose. I see—her 
usual store of crumbs is exhausted, and she is 
selling with many flourishes of her pretty head 
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that she must not be kept waiting. A poor little 
invalid boarder is spending her summer with me. 
If I place my chair over the specially fine tidbits 
provided for my ailing guest, chippy looks over 
her own stock with a deprecatory air, hops up to 
me and turns up her head with a pathetic look, as 
much as to say, “ Really I am very unwell myself 
to-day, and you are extremely kind to tempt my 
poor appetite.” I'hen under the chair she goes, 
and the reserved stores vanish before her. The 
other sparrows had been dieting my invalid for 
some time hefore I found them out, forcibly in- 
culcating total abstinence principles ; but she shall 
be protected from her unsentimental, overreach- 
ing neighbors, even though I hear them com- 
municating to each other most unflattering opin- 
ions of my character. They would take her 
breakfast just as quickly as from the healthiest, 
fattest sparrow in the country. Her faith has 
never wavered because of her poor afflicted body ; 
indeed, she seems to be one of those faithful souls 
who have become purified by suffering. Of course 
she can’t move as rapidly as the others, it puts 
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her out of breath so, but she és so patient and 
serene with that lovely atmosphere of peace about 
her. Iam sure her voice is sweeter, and no bird 
in the kingdom has a warmer welcome than poor 
“‘Limpy,” my lame song sparrow. What a sub- 
lime trust she has in my bounty, as she stands 
upon her one well foot, and puts the other now 
and then to the ground to see if it isn’t improv- 
ing! It was well that she built her home in the 
cranberry bushes near by, for she isn’t equal to a 
longer flight, and might have suffered from 
hunger. 

The nest is not as compact and artistic as 
chippy’s, but it answers her purpose admirably, 
and is an olla-podrida of grasses, weeds, leaves, 
hair and rootlets, containing from three to six 
eggs varying endlessly in the pattern and the 
markings. There are three distinct styles among 
them; the handsomest has a greenish ground 
boldly blotched with umber, which may be pret- 
tily wreathed about the larger end. Occasionally 
they are so thickly clouded with chocolate that 
the ground color is nearly hid from view, while 
another style is so sparsely sprinkled that the 
pale body color is very prominent. Aside from 
these, there are various tones and shades that 
give a pleasing variety, and also confuse them 
with those of other birds to which they may 
bear a close resemblance. 

When the sky was blushing with the sunset my 
little bird piped up, hushing her uneasy children, 
and when the night wind swept the tree tops and 
the moonbeams had transfigured the quivering 
shadows I heard them nestling in the bushes and 
murmuring a sleepy ‘‘ good night” to each other. 
As the days grew hot and sultry I saw that her 
strength was failing, for she came with open 
mouth and panting for breath always. By and 
by she was followed by an overgrown, unfortu- 
nate baby. The feathers on his pretty head were 
not smooth yet, like hers; no, the softest, down- 
test brown; but if an angel should come down 
from the blue sky to-day the penciling upon his 
wings could scarcely be more perfect. The baby 
will come alone some day, for the little mother’s 
work is nearly over. Already the short flights to 
the dear home nest are accomplished with diffi- 
culty. I shall miss my loving service; I shall 
watch for one who comes not again ; to-morrow, 
perhaps, my weary guest will be keeping tryst 
with the birds of paradise. 

That the song sparrow walks has repeatedly 
come under my observation. When the grass 
was thick and beautiful I saw them daily walk- 
ing about, edging their way through, putting 
first one little foot and then the other to the 
ground, as complacently as if that had been their 
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usual manner of locomotion. They spent the 
sunny afternoons in this shady spot, and I have 
watched them for hours daintily picking their 
way where the shadows were lying. 

Every aspect of human character is symbolized 
to perfection in the birds: the hurry and rushing 
impetuosity, the selfishness, the loving-kindness 
and the tender mercy. Birds of all tribes and 
nations will unite against a common enemy, and 
even the tiny humming birds will fall into line 
and help to nip and tweak him soundly. Some- 
times, too, they will come to the rescue of their 
afflicted friends with true compassionate pity. 

““Workmen engaged in repairing a church ob- 
served an unusual concourse of sparrows coming 
regularly to a hole in one of the slanting walls 
and making a great ado, as if feeding birds with- 
in. Curiosity being excited, the men proceeded 
to examine the place, and found that a mother 
bird had her leg entangled in the threads com- 
posing her nest, so that she was kept a prisoner. 
The leg was visibly swollen by the chafing pro- 
duced by her efforts to escape. In this distress- 
ing situation the poor bird had been condoled 
with and fed by her fellows, exactly as a human 
being might have been under similar circum- 
stances.” 

Two little sparrows were sitting upon the tele- 
graph wires and huddled up close together as the 
cold wind struck them. ‘‘ The second was shelter- 
ing the first, and her little feathers were blowing 
in his eyes so that he didn’t feel the cold at all. 
But she did, and he jumped away from her and 
darted up high in the air, and came down on the 
other side and nestled up very closely. Then 
they flew off to a sheltered place under the leaves, 
and left the observer thinking.” 

In strong contrast to this gentlemanly behavior, 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller states that a young spar- 
row entangled in the nest was pecked to death by 
its enraged father, who, not content with these 
ruffianly proceedings, immediately divorced his 
wife for her sympathy with the nestling, and for 
her shiftless nest building, presumably. 

I have known these English sparrows to engage 
in mortal combat, rising in the air and striking 
against each other with such force that both fell 
dead upon the sidewalk. 

They ‘‘built their nests impudently upon the 
premises of the London Zoo given to the animals, 
and the lion seized and swallowed a presuming 
sparrow that audaciously entered his cage. The 
jackals and foxes did the same, while the mon- 
keys, elated and excited, with inherent cruelty 
tortured their victims by pulling out their feath- 
ers” before relieving them of that ornamental 
feature—the head. And so the brutes have 'tom- 
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bined against the clan in their own home coun- 
try, while our native birds suffer unparalleled 
indignities because of them. Sometimes they 
meet their just deserts, as when the swallows 
made their nest and the sparrow insisted upon 
sitting within like a dog in the manger. Every 
time the rightful owners of the adobe hut came 
home they were insulted, until they determined 
to redeem the perilous wrong. Meanwhile the 
unflinching sparrow usurper made the place 
ring with his ‘‘outlandish noise of oaths and 
gibberish.” So the neighboring swallows com- 
bined and plastered up the entrance to the nest, 
walling in the unfortunate victim, whose doleful 
fate might well make one turn away in sorrowful 
silence—had he not been an English sparrow. 

In the long, dark centuries that followed the 
day when the morning stars sang their first glad 
chorus the swallows were building their nests as 
they are to-day, and still later on we are told that 
they observe the time of their coming. Doubt- 
less they were harbingers of the summer of the 
year, coming when 

‘“* The night is fair, 
And everywhere 


A warm, soft vapor fills the air, 
And distant sounds seem near. 


‘* And above in the light 
Of the starlit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 


‘*T hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily from the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see.” 


Astronomers state that in the moonlight nights 
of the migratory months flocks of birds cross 
their field ‘of vision, birds flying two or three 
miles above the earth, where the outlines of the 
landscape are more plainly visible. Dr. Abbott 
says that ‘“‘the nearer the full of the moon comes 
to the Ist of May the earlier, collectively, arrives 
the full complement of our summer birds ”—a 
fact showing that the advantages of moonlight 
travel are well known to these aerial voyagers. 
The entire construction of the swallow kind is 
. with a view to rapid flight. The feathers are 
firm and close, the wings long and pointed, and 
the tails forked, as in the birds of speed. The 
common variety is said to fly sixty miles an hour, 
and to be able to spend ten hours a day upon the 
wing without apparent weariness ; while the sea 
swallow, no larger than a thrush, comes a thou- 
sand miles from land or from fresh water, and 
** settles quietly on the bosom of a great billow, 
and rocks and rolls about when his wings grow 
weary.” 
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The native swallows glide over the waters of 
the river, just brushing against the silvery stream 
and stirring up the tiny wavelets. The circling 
ripples grow larger and larger when a single drop 
of water falls to the sea, and shaken down from 
their soft brown wings the whole river ripples and 
waves in sympathy. Their artless twitter comes 
floating down from the azure sky as they continue 
their upward flight, until they are a mere speck 
against the blue, or lost from sight entirely. 
Some sad experience has taught them, perhaps, 
that the clouds lie near the earth, and above 
them is eternal sunshine—just above, not very 
far away; strong glimpses of light often reach 
down through the darkest stormclouds. Skies 
must be very dark that never.know a sun, and we 
might well imitate the birds in remembering that 
if clouds pass over the sky there is unchangeable 
light beyond them. 

A few years ago “a pair of swallows built for 
two successive summers under the sponsons of 
the paddle wheels of a steam tug, and succeeded 
in raising their young despite the daily trips of 
the boat.” They are at home in belfries, in the 
mouths of old wells and mines, and emphatically 
so in the long, regularly laid-out streets beneath 
the eaves of barns and dwellings. Mr. Burroughs 
mentions a nest built in the loop of a rope that 
hung overhead in a barn. Shakespeare has truth- 
fully told us 

—‘‘ No jutting frieze, 
Buttress, or coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 


Longfellow has immortalized ‘the Emperor's 
bird nest’ in pleasing rhyme, which has helped to 
make the name of the Emperor Charles of Spain 
immortal. 

It was after a long siege against some Flem- 
ish town, when wind and rain had made the forces 
impatient, that they spicd a swallow in a nest 
upon the tent of the commander. He was taunt- 
ingly reminded that ‘‘the bird thought his tent 
a shed,” but kindly gave the command not to mo- 
lest her. And all through the constant cannon- 
ade the bird sat and brooded her young, until 
the conclusion of the siege made it necessary for 
the army to move onward. 

‘‘ Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
Only not the Emperor's tent, 
For he ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, ‘ Leave it standing.’ 


‘* So it stood there all alone, 
Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood were fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon shot had shattered. 


” 
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Standing all alone like the Emperor's tent, 
sadly telling of happy days departed, I see a nest 
builded in years gone by when the house was 
stirring with life and activity. The swallows 
came again, but the one who loved and sheltered 
them had passed beyond the sunset, ‘‘ had folded 
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gone, grasses have grown and withered, and the 
nest is standing. Wintry winds have drifted 
it high with snows deep and white as those that 
lay above him. But he lives again, thank God ! 
death cannot destroy life—lives again in the eter- 
nal Summerland far beyond the swallows’ flight. 


PROVIDENT PARENTS. 


his tent and silently sped away ”--away beyond 
the river to the land of the many mansions, Year 
by year the birds return, the little broods are 
fledged and flown, and twitter about the lonely 
dwelling, but their songs do not wake the master 
from slumber. He sleeps so soundly, he will not 
waken here again. Summers haye come and 


These birds are miracles of graceful flight ; 
watch their sweeping curves as they hover about 
the wires—the most interesting telegraph pro- 
prietors in the universe! There must be an im- 
mense rush of business on this line, if the num- 
ber of dispatches equals that of the operators— 
the railroad magnates that follow the line as far 
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as the eye can 
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see, and look 
after its inter- 
ests. I wonder 
if the musical 
vibrations of 
the ‘telegraph 
harp” attracts 
them as it goes 
“‘singing its 
message through the country 
—its message not sent by men, 
but by gods”? Or do they 
lift their tender voices and 
help to swell the rhythmic 
melody, carrying through all 
the land the sweet message 
that the winds have sent, and helping to bind 
the glow of sky and flash of river in a universal 
harmony ? 

One morning a dwelling in the little village 
had blossomed out in all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Flags waved from every accessible point, 
and gay streamers floated from every window. 
What did it mean? A half-mile away an old 
building was be- 
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proper may be 
three feet from 
the entrance, 
and is but a 
feathery, grassy 
bed on which 
the five white 
eggs are laid. 
Young birds 
and fresh eggs are often 
found in the same nest, which 
fact hints strongly that more 
than one pair of birds may 
repair to the same residence. 
Crafty crows sometimes resort 
to these breeding places, and 
station themselves where they can appropriate the 
first youngster that appears outside. 

The chimney swift is an uncanny creature with 
a batlike suggestion increased by their rustling 
activity at night. ‘The spines upon the tail feath- 
ers are useful in staying the bird as it clings to an 
upright surface. I have found them fastened to 
the walls of the house at night or clinging to the 
windows, giving a 


ing demolished, 
and its colony of 
swallows had 
come in a body 
to take lodgings 
at the village 
hotel. When the 
decoration was re- 
moved hundreds 
of them returned 
only to meet the 
same inhospitable 
reception, and it 
was several weeks 
before they found 
a satisfactory 
building place. 
The bank swal- 
lows are socialists, 
and the village of 
these cliff dwell- 
ers will some- 
times contain 
hundreds of in- 
habitants. They 
frequent the grav- 
elly sides of the 
railroad cuts, and 
swarm like bees 


snaky hiss when I 
offered them a 
chance of rescue; 
and once a singu- 
lar noise was trac- 
ed the second day 
to the stovepipe, 
where an unfort- 
unate bird had 
fallen and rested 
upon the closed 
damper. A light- 
ed lamp was plac- 
ed within the 
stove, and as its 
rays shot upward 
the prisoner fol- 
lowed the guiding 
star till I could 
reach and bring 
it to the light. 
The book of Na- 
ture has similes 
and metaphors on 
every page; I wish 
those human 
creatures who are 
groping in the 
dark, following 


about the perfo- 
rated hillside. 


WILD PIGEONS AT NIGHT. 


they know not 
what, and always 
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mistaking the evanescent glimmer of the firefly 
for the broad, boundless sunshine, might find 
something at the end as tangible asalamp! By 
removing a ‘‘ cap,” I have seen the swifts in their 
chimney home, and their funny little baskets 
glued with saliva to the sooty walls. The four 
or five pure white eggs look sadly out of place in 
those gloomy, cavernous regions, and the young 
birds clinging like squirrels to the dark walls are 
doleful, unpromising specimens of bird life. They 
are fed at intervals during the night, and the con- 
sequent clamor haunts many a house that vainly 
longs for rest and quiet. Rains occasionally 
loosen these cemented structures, and in a single 
chimney four hundred and eighty of these birds, 
old and young, lost their lives in consequence. 
They gather the twigs composing the nests while 
upon the wing, throwing their bodies against the 
ends of the branches and snapping off the bits 
with the rapidity of thought. ‘So the summer 
passes with these most airy of birds, in never- 
ending cycles and epicycles, spirals, scrolls and 
nameless gyrations round the chosen nesting 
place, till the coils are loosened, the circles widen 
and the last curve straightens into a southward 
line.” 

The edible birds’ nests of the Chinese are very 
similar to those of our native swifts, the twigs 
being covered with the adhesive glue and fast- 
ened in their place precisely the same. It was 
once thought that the gummy secretion came 
from seaweeds the birds had eaten, but this in- 
genious theory was exploded long ago, with many 
other singular superstitions concerning the swal- 
lows. It is supposed to be due to abnormally de- 
veloped salivary glands which lie upon either side 
of the head. 

The rapid flight of this class of birds is ex- 
ceeded by others. The frigate bird, according to 
Audubon, “ flies with the velocity of a meteor,” 
and floats at an elevation of ten thousand feet, 
crossing the tropical ocean in a single night. 
(Michelet.) They are common among the Flor- 
ida reefs, and found as far north as South Caro- 
lina. 

One of the largest of the sea birds, the wander- 
ing albatross, is said to sleep upon the wing, and 
easily sustains itself in the air for many hours to- 
gether. 

. The common crow blackbird has a place among 
the keen-witted birds, and will readily lead the 
procession as a practical joker. When the head 
of the turkey harem puts on airs and struts about 
in lordly magnificence, the blackbird drops down 
quietly, gives his head a malicious tweak, and is 
safely out of danger before his lordship has half 
recovered from his astonishment. The whole 
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household take the insult to heart, and unite in 
maledictions. What cares he for their tirade ! 
He sits quietly upon his perch with an air of con- 
scious innocence, and when the excitement has 
subsided repeats the offense again and again, un- 
til the poultry indignation knows no bounds and 
the wrath of the persecuted member threatens to 
exterminate him. 

They are excellent sailors, too, and not at all 
given to seasickness. They go yachting in a snug 
harbor the April river makes of a little meadow 
near my window—put to sea in true nautical style 
on the bits of driftwood that have sailed in 
on purpose seemingly for their accommodation. 
There was a great deal of confusion over who 
should carry who, and the dapper little gentle- 
men urged their canoes with the effusiveness of 
hackmen. ‘This boat, lady ; take this boat, the 
largest and finest!” they shrieked, while one ex- 
cited boatman called loudly: ‘* They’ll drown 
you, drown you—all the boats but mine!” But 
none of the lassies paid the least attention to his 
warning. They sailed about the fields for hours, 
entering into the sport with the vim and enthusi- 
asm of schoolboys. 

It was a miniature sea, with all its dangers. 
Iluge cakes of ice like icebergs bore down upon 
them, and collisions were frequent, when the 
dark-skinned crew took to their wings to avoid 
disaster. The less venturesome redwings envi- 
ously watched the party from the tree overhead, 
crackling and splintering the notes, breaking off 
the musical chords and scattering them pellmell 
upon the sunshine. Their voices blend with the 
crisp spring mornings, when the keen sunshine is 
cutting the traces of lingering snowdrifts, and 
they wend their way to the river with low-mur- 
mured satisfaction. Even when the full bird 
chorus sounds through the ‘‘ rarest day in June ” 
I would not like the blackbird to be silent. The 
woods would be very mute if only the thrushes 
sang—use what ability you possess—the black- 
birds should not hide their one talent. 

My neighbor became dissatisfied with their rev- 
els in his cornfield, and loaded his gun with evil 
intent, but when he had deprived one of its little 
black foot his heart failed him. Three years 
have passed, and harboring no malice in its heart, 
it returns regularly to the poplars in nesting 
time. 

The blackbird is not always a black dird—let 
the sun touch his glossy plumage and you see the 
reflections of green and purple, of violet and steel- 
blue. The beech trees in the grove are full of 
their nests—nests in hollows or on branches, with 
five or six eggs varying greatly in color, but 
mostly carelessly scrawled with brown. They use 
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their tails as a rudder, the sides curving upward, 
hence the name “ keel-tailed.” They are one of 
the few birds that are walkers ; and the cow black- 
bird, or bunting, has the same accomplishment. 

They are much smaller than the first, and the 
females are a grayish brown, with darker mavrk- 
ings. I remember when a song came to my room, 
and saying, ‘Some stranger has come! I never 
heard his voice before,” I opened the door care- 
fully, and found the cow bunting was serenading 
alittle brown lady up in the maple tree. And 
such a serenade! Preludes and interludes and 
afterludes, trills and quavers and whistles, airy 
snatches of song, pensive notes and blackbirdy 
“chucks,” expressions of emotions so deep-seated 
that they were thrown off with convulsive efforts 
that made me tremble for his life. His little 
body kept time with his language, and he ruffled 
his feathers, spread his wings and tail and danced 
about until he seemed but a shadow floating in 
the sunny atmosphere. His excessive ardor had 
little effect upon his companion, but I shall never 
say again, “‘He is no musician.” From some 
caprice of Nature, they are still open to civilizing 
influences, and many a stranger bird to-day is 
waiting upon this race of foundlings. Dr. Coues 
says that, ‘fas a rule, the cowbird lays her egg 
with those smaller than her own. The rule is 
also, one cowbird egg to the nest; I have found 
three, and others even more. How many may 
be laid by one female in a season is not known, 
and we can only suppose it to be the usual num- 
ber of four or five. The plural eggs in the same 
nest are presumably laid by different individuals. 
How cunningly Nature sometimes contrives to 
carry out her great law without the usual favor- 
ing circumstances of conjugal and parental af- 
fection—cowbirds being entirely devoid of these 
attributes—is witnessed in the abundance of the 
species ; for the alien egg is usually hatched, and 
the young reared successfully by the foster par- 
ents, even to the destruction of their own house- 
hold. One of the most singular things in the 
whole course of these events is, that the young 
are wise enough to know their own blood, if not 
exactly either parent, as evidenced by their flock- 
ing together as soon as they can fly.” 

The flocks are often among the cattle in the 
pastures, from which they take their name. The 
dull-white eggs are blotched, clouded or dotted 
with chocolate brown, and I have found them in 
the summer warbler’s nest, and the parasitic 
cuckoo’s egg among the blue-green robin treas- 
ures, 

There must be something in this region that 
answers the conditions necessary for the phabe’s 
happiness, for all the young families reared 
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through the last century seem to have settled 
right here. Down under the little highway 
bridge ‘the fates display a mansion of abiding 
stay” which is theirs exclusively, and I suspect 
this green mossy edifice is accountable for many 
of the melancholy figures that are constantly in- 
terfering with my views of bird life. 

When it hailed yesterday it made a great com- 
motion among the feathery residents, who didn’t 
understand what in the world was after them. 
Once I thought a straggling woodpile was not an 
ornamental landscape feature. Iam wiser now ; 
more liberal views are one of the advantages the 
years bring to us. 

It was a bigoted, illiberal, one-sided view, for 
the sparrows ran with all their might to its hid- 
den recesses, and the poor phcebe, who had never 
taken a previous interest in it or made herself 
familiar with its rare possibilities of shelter, was 
a pitiful object, screaming with distress. She 
followed the sparrows, but not knowing its en- 
ticing nooks and corners, she couldn’t manage to 
tuck herself in in such haste. Then she poised 
under the house jet, but the hail had no respect 
for her fluttering wings. Away she went to the 
hollow elm, and after a protracted search found 
a cozy place where it couldn’t reach her, all this 
while uttering the wailing, frightened cry, and 
forgetting the asylum of refuge offered by the 
home sanctuary. 

When there came a lull in the storm the spar- 
rows stuck out their heads to see how things were 
going, to view the land where they would shortly 
have lain were it not for the friendly retreat. 
Could you have seen the winter wren hopping out 
and in, last spring, or the migratory travelers rest- 
ing there, you wouldn’t grudge the ornament (?); 
and several song-sparrow children have a nursery 
within, where they take long after-dinner naps 
when the sun is shining. 

If genius is, as some author states, “‘a power 
of persistency in one direction,” the quaint phebe 
must be endowed to a remarkable degree. A 
pair spent their entire summer in fruitless at- 
tempts at housekeeping, each nest being cruelly 
destroyed as soon as it was ready for occupancy ; 
and in September they were still cheerfully busy 
when their work was interrupted by southward 
marching orders. Their loyalty to former loca- 
tions also extends to the family relations. 

Pheebes that had a nest upon a shelf in a shed 
had for two years raised their young families 
without accident, but the third year the female 
was killed when the brood was about half-grown. 
The male remained about the nest the rest of the 
summer, but, neglecting to feed the babies, they 
all perished. He came the following spring, and 
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for three successive 
years sang “fa sad 
and solitary lament 
for her to whom his 
young heart and 
early vows had been 
plighted,” around 
the scene of mutual 
joys. They came 
one spring about a 
sorrowful home where their namesake (Phebe) 
was lying ill, and when one morning the mourn- 
ing winds were sobbing in sympathy with the 
bereaved ones, they hovered about the windows 
and vainly called her name. ‘‘She won’t hear 
you, phoebe,” was the pathetic answer. 

The nest of the phoebe is one of the loveliest 
specimens of bird architecture —compact and 
glossy, with a perfection of detail and a tint of 
its own borrowed from the lustrous, beautiful 
green mosses. They often build beneath the 
bridges that span the flowing streams, and spe- 
cially delight in fixing their abodes upon the 
shelving rocks that overhang damp, shadowy 
glades and glens, sheltered nooks where the 
mosses are constantly green from the dampness, 
and the dews of morning still linger at noonday. 
Follow some prattling brook to its source, and 
resting your heart upon its manifold beauties, 
scan closely each jutting rock and find the 
pheebe’s home—a mossy bit of the fresh land- 
scape. Did you ever watch the placid pools when 
the stream fairly holds its breath in wonder at 
this dear earth’s loveliness, and stay on until the 
stars came out and the fields were shining in their 
moonlit beauty ? I have looked over the rocky 
wall and caught the old man of the moon looking 
stealthily down at his jolly round face reflected 
there—slyly taking a ‘‘ peek” to see if his wig is 
awry, perhaps—and half expected to see him take 
out his pocket comb to adjust some stray lock 
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that the breezes had rippled across his forehead. 
It was such an innocent, pardonable vanity, that I 
never thought any less of him for it; and then, 
you know, the dear gentleman is growing old, 
like the rest of us. 

All this time that Iam wandering the phoebe 
is flirting his tail, darting after insects and re- 
turning to the same perch, and the warm wind is 
gently moving the feathers of his loose dark crest, 
while his yellowish vest and olive-brown coat are 
looking decidedly dingy. Looking inside their 
home a few rods away, I exclaim delightedly at 
the crystalline beauty of the eggs lying upon the 
soft mosses, kept perpetually green by the moist- 
ure of the little brook beneath them. By and by 
the young will be taking their first lessons in 
using their wings, in poising and in practicing 
their scales, under the loving guardianship of 
their parents. 

Traill’s flycatcher is similarly colored ; he has 
never called but once, though received with 
marked hospitality. They nest in bushes and 
trees, building of grasses and rootlets, and the 
white eggs frequently rest upon the down of 
thistles. 

The olive-sided flycatcher is a larger bird, 
strongly resembling the others, save that the 
under parts are more or less streaked with brown 
and olive. A single individual spent the day with 
me last spring (April 24th), and was exceedingly 
accommodating as to location. He stood upon 
the hitching post, or upon the ground beneath, 
where I had the finest opportunity of making his 
acquaintance. Their plan of building is very like 
the wood pewee’s, the nest being saddled on to 
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the bough, and containing three or four creamy- 
white eggs speckled with brown and reddish olive. 

In a previous paper I have mentioned “ petite,” 
the least flycatcher, and that her exquisite gen- 
tleness of demeanor compelled me to become her 
general servant and house furnisher. But I have 
not told you of her nest, made of pink jeweler’s 
cotton, nor how the sun went envying her and 
stole away the beautiful color, leaving at the last 
an ordinary cottony affair that was not worth 
preserving. ‘There was a time, however, in its 
early days that you might have 
searched far and near, and scarce- 
ly found a mansion that would 
bear comparison! ‘Taking your 
first view when ‘‘ petite” was 
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a creamy shade beautifully blotched with rich 
winy-brown or lilac. 

As I write the day is slowly waning. Sudden 
splendor lights the western sky, and the wood 
thrush has left his ‘‘ain countrie” and sings in 
the elm above the river. Like ourselves, they are 
always reaching out toward something beyond 
them—a longing expressed in that sweet, thrill- 
ing, yearning melody. ‘The voices of the river 
and of the bird blend in unbroken harmony, and 
come floating over to me in a mingled strain in 


brooding, the soft olive shades 


blending so happily with the pink 
nest and the color of the gnarled 
branches, while over her fluttered 
the canopy of pink-petaled apple 
blossoms, or fell upon and nearly 
hid her from view whenever the 
breezes flirted through the trees 
and set the showers of pink snow 
a-falling. 

The tyrant flycatcher is better 
known as the kingbird, and the 
appellations certainly suggest that 
a king may be a tyrant. He is 
also called the bee martin from 
his habit of loitering about the 
hives, and dining upon the honey 
makers. 

He is a lordly and spirited 
creature whose harsh notes are a 
forcible, passionate twitter, and is 
one of the commonest proprietors 
of the alder-bordered river banks. 
A self-appointed scout, that fol- 
lows the highways and wages war 
upon all intruders, ‘‘a guerrilla 
warfare with every bird that vent- 
ures near, even if it be a crow, 
hawk or owl many times his su- 
perior in all things excepting au- 
dacity.” This bird will also enlist, with extreme 
satisfaction, in combat with the largest eagle. 
Dark ash above the white breast, and the gilded 
crest half hidden in the dark feathers, but it is 
there, nevertheless—a crown of gold for his royal 
highness—while the white-bordered tail is the 
most noticeable feature in his costume. 

The bulky nest of the tyrant flycatcher is often 
placed in the bushes lining the water courses, 
and is loosely constructed outwardly, with well- 
cupped felted interior, the four or five eggs being 
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which it is difficult to tell which is the song of 
the river god and which the hymn of the bird 
angel. 


FORGIVING AN ENEMY. 
By Davin Ker, 

TRADITION tells of a famous Spanish dictator 
who, when urged by the priest that attended him 
on his deathbed to ‘‘ forgive all his enemies,” an- 
swered, with a faint chuckle: ‘‘ Enemies, padre ? 
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I haven’t got any; I’ve shot them all.” This was 
certainly one way of being in peace and charity 
with all men, quite as original as that of Captain 
Marryat’s cabin boy in ‘‘The Dog Fiend,” who, 
when his cruel master, on the eve of being hanged 
for treason, asked his forgiveness, replied, guard- 
edly: ‘* Well, I be a Christian, and so I'll forgive 
you—at least ll forgive you if you are hanged, 
you know.” 

But this hypothetical style of forgiveness was 
even more curiously exemplified by a certain 
sturdy farmer in the north of England, who had 
had a violent quarrel with one of his neighbors, 
and replied to the attempted mediation of the 
parish clergyman by avowing his fixed determi- 
nation to “thrash Jack first and forgive him 
after”—a contingency which ‘‘ Jack,” knowing 
himself to be the weaker man of the two, took 
good care to avoid. While matters were in this 
very unsatisfactory position, the uncompromising 
farmer was so severely injured by a fall from his 
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horse as to leave no hope of the unfortunate 
man’s recovery, 

The clergyman was with him in a trice, and 
again urged upon him the necessity of forgiving 
his enemy before he died—a suggestion at which 
the sick man twisted as if pricked with a pin. 

““Woan’t thee leave out Jack, parson ?” said 
he, imploringly. ‘‘I’se forgi’e ivery other mon I 
knaw, if thee’ll only let me off Jack.” 

But the parson was now immovable in his turn. 

“Weel,” said the patient, resignedly, “if it 
mun (must) be, it mun. Send for Jack.” 

Jack was sent for, and came at once, express- 
ing his regret for what had happened, and his 
willingness to be friends again. 

‘Weel, Jack,” said the dying man, faintly, 
“IT canna lick thee now, and so I’se forgi’e thee 
in ¢his world ; but” (with a warlike gleam in his 
sunken eyes) ‘‘if ever thou and I meet in t’other 
country, look out for the best hiding as ever thee 
got in a’ thy life !” 


ROME AND HER CONQUERORS, 


By MATHILDE BLIND, 


For still untamed and free 
In loathed captivity, 
Their spirits bend not to the conqueror’s yoke, 
Though for a Roman sight 
They must in mimic fight 
Give wounds in play and deal Death’s mortal stroke, 
While round the arena rings the fierce applause 
Voluptuous, as their bubbling life bloom flows 


In streams of purple rain 
From hecatombs of slain 
Saluting Cesar still with failing breath, 
But in their dying souls 
Undying hate, which rolls 
From land to land the avalanche of Death, 
That, gathered yolume as it sweeps along, 
Pours down the Alps throng on unhumbered throng. 


From Northern hills and plains 
Storm-lashed by driving rains, 
From moorland wastes and depths of desolate wood, 
From many an icebound shore, 
The human torrents pour, 
Horde following upon horde as flood on flood, 
Avengers of the slain they come, they come, 
And break in thunder on the walls of Rome. 


A trembling people waits 
As, surging through its gates, 
Break the fierce Goths with trumpet blasts of doom; 
And many a glorious shrine 
Begins to flare and shine, 
And many a palace flames up through the gloom, 
Kindled like torches by relentless wrath 
To light the Spoiler on destruction’s path. 


Yea, with Rome's ravished walls, 
The old world tottering falls 
And crumbles into ruin wide and vast ; 
The Empire seems to rock 
As with an earthquake’s shock, 
And vassal provinces look on aghast ; 
As realms are split and nation rent from nation, 
The globe seems drifting to annihilation. 


HOW AN EEL OVERCAME A DIFFICULTY. 


A GLIMPSE OF MIND IN 


FISHES. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


THE intelligence of fishes is popularly supposed 
to amount to little more than a certain cunning 
in escaping their enemies, together with the abil- 
ity (usually spoken of as “‘ instinctive ”) to obtain 
something to eat, and find a proper place and 
season for depositing the spawn. 

Yet there is much evidence to show that they 
are mistaken who credit fishes with so limited an 
exercise of brain. A long and interesting article 
might be written in support of this statement ; 
but a single story of the ingenuity and reason- 
ing power displayed by one of the most poorly 
equipped of fishes—the lamprey cel—will suffice, 
as a new and applicable piece of testimony. The 
facts were observed by Mr. William Shepherd, 
of New Haven, Conn., and I have no reason to 
doubt their credibility. 

The lamprey, as all persons know who have 
any acquaintance with the fish world, is a sort 
of eel, which, however, does not belong system- 
atically in the family of the true eels, but has 
been classified much lower down, on account of 
the extreme simplicity of its organization, so 
that it may be regarded as one of the lowliest 
of fishes. 

It spends a large part of its life in the sea, or 
in deep inland waters, and its habits and food 
during that period are unknown. In the spring, 
however, great numbers of these slender fishes 
enter the rivers of the Atlantic Coast and those 
emptying into the Great Lakes, and penetrate, 
by ascending these streams, to the innermost parts 
of the country. In New England they are partic- 
ularly numerous, are highly prized as food in 
many localities, and are caught and salted down 
in barrels for sale. 

They frequent rapid streams which have a 
rocky or gravelly bottom, and, as they are not 
powerful swimmers, often creep underneath 
rocks, where they can rest with ease and wait 
until night to go abroad in search of prey, or 
unite with. their mates in the production of 
spawn. 

A more common method of maintaining them- 
selves in the swift currents, however, is by at- 
taching themselves, by means of their suctorial 
mouths, to stones, and holding on quietly during 
the day, letting their bodies trail out with the 
stream. The book name of the genus, Petro- 
myzon, means ‘‘stone-sucker,” and alludes to 
this practice. 

Now, one of the habits of the lamprey is to 


form, in the bottom of the stream it frequents, 
circles or half-circles of pebbles heavy enough 
to serve the purpose of anchors ; and these stone 
circles are called ‘‘ nests” by the rural. fishermen, 
though they have nothing to do with egg laying 
or hatching. They are, in fact, simply fortifica- 
tions, or collections of stones where a company of 
eels can attach themselves in a little society, and 
lie bending and floating side by side, each one 
with its head upstream, and hanging to its own 
bit of rock. 

It is known that the lampreys can push and 
drag about such stones, up to a certain size, by 
seizing them with their sucker mouths; but how 
they managed to displace and transport some of 
a large kind has puzzled inquirers. 

The observation of Mr. Shepherd throws light 
upon this point. He says that while quietly sit- 
ting by the bank of a stream near New Haven he 
observed a lamprey making an effort to move a 
pebble which was too large for it to handle. After 
repeated trials the eel seemed to satisfy itself that 
the feat was beyond its powers, and went away. 
Mr. Shepherd thought that was the end of the 
matter; but presently he saw a lamprey which 
appeared to be, and which he had every reason 
to suppose was, the same one he had been watch- 
ing, coming back, followed by a second one. 

The two eels proceeded straight to the stone, 
and spent a moment in examining it together. 
This done, they seemed to come to a conclusion 
in regard to it, and to decide upon a course of 
action. Applying their mouths to opposite sides, 
simultaneously, they easily lifted the rock which 
had resisted the strength of one, and together 
carried it downstream to where they were build- 
ing such a ‘‘nest ” as has been described above. 

Now, if there is no error in this observatien 
(and Iam disposed to think it free from error), 
this action implies a considerable degree of intel- 
lect on the part of these lowly creatures. In his 
valuable work on ‘ Animal Intelligence” (pub- 
lished by the Appletons as one of the Interna- 
tional Series) Professor Romanes makes no men- 
tion of anything like co-operative work among 
fishes, which in the case of higher animals, where 
it is often seen, he declares indicative of a high 
order of thoughtfulness; yet this is a direct ex- 
ample of it. 

The lamprey, to begin with, exhibited a power 
of choice, and for some reason of his own selected 
this particular pebble, as adapted to his purpose, 
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out of many in the bottom of the river. Trying ant. In order to do so, however, there must have 
it, he found it to be beyond his strength, and been ameans of communicating to the second lam- 
knew enough to perceive that fact, so that he prey what was wanted ; and when they came back 
wasted no energy in fruitless efforts, as a moth the two fishes were, of course, obliged to act in- 
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will often do in endeavoring to fly through a pane telligently in concert in order to accomplish their 
of glass or rise above a ceiling. object. 

His judgment told him, however, that two This is a mental process precisely in accord 
fishes could probably move the stone, whereupon with what goes on in the human brain, and if it 
he went away to where he remembered other lam- does not imply a mental equipment of the same 
preys were to be found, and obtained an assist- nature, then what is to be inferred from it ? 


‘“ THE ILL-FAVORED TRAMP SUDDENLY APPEARED BEHIND HER, GATHERED UP A PORTION OF THE SHINING 
HAIR, AND CONTEMPLATED IT WITH A SORT OF HUNGRY ADMIRATION.” 


WHO DID IT? 


Murmurs of “Lovely!” floated through the 
room as the curtain rose and the scene from 
“*Marmion” was revealed where Constance de 
Beverly is brought back to the convent. 

All eyes were fixed upon Constance, who stood 
there in her page’s dress, shrinking and beauti- 
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ful—more beautiful than she had ever looked 
in her life before ; a perfect waterfall of ringlets, 
of that rich, rare brown that has gleams of gold 
in it, escaping from the velvet cap as the monk 
lifts it from her head; while her downcast eyes 
flashed scorn on the caitiff at her feet, who fairly 
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wallowed in his well-meant endeavors to render 
the character effectively. 

“*That’s Sallie Mardwood, of course,” said a 
knowing-looking personage with an eveglass, ‘I 
should recognize her hair, I think, if it suddenly 
presented itself without the accompaniment of 
a head.” 

“Look on that picture, and then on this,” 
sighed Miss Pellman, who, being rich, felt that 
she could say what she pleased. ‘Behold me 
cut off with three hairs or so, while Miss Mardwood 
is like the lady in the poem, who let her silken 
tresses down, and out they blew in a cloud of 
gold. I call it a most unequal distribution of 
hair.” 

These ‘ Mosaics” were a great success among 
the gay people whose residences extended for 
several miles around the railway station that was 
iust a little way “‘ out “— meaning from the city, 
of course—and that quite prided itself on having 
nothing more businesslike about it than the one 
country store that enshrined the post office. The 
views about the region were very pretty, and just 
now in their brightest October glow—that eva- 
nescent season of beauty that, with its painted 
leaves and purple mists and golden sunsets, casts 
a mystical glamour over the most commonplace 
surroundings. 

The Palethorpe girls—there were four of them, 
all pretty and all more or less attractive—pro- 
fessed to be delighted with the change from their 
moderate house in the city (where, nevertheless, 
as they rather ruefully confessed to one another, 
you could see things and know what was going 
on) to this commodious mansion, with its mag- 
nificent piazza on two sides, and lovely, great 
rooms, in which the city furniture, with a few 
rural additions, showed to great advantage. 

The Palethorpes went only among the best 
society ; why, particularly, no one could exactly 
make out, as Palethorpe pére had been only a 
clerk in a bank, as the irreverent phrased it, since 
the year one; but the girls always had a way of 
“having things,” and seemed able to do every- 
thing that was to be done, and elbowed them- 
selves so resolutely into the best places, that 
they were allowed to stay there. They had made 
their country quarters a great success; all the 
best people came to them, and they could com- 
mand city beaux at any time for picnic, féle or 
sociable. 

Sallie Mardwood was a distant cousin; a stray 
waif with no home but a boardinghouse, and the 
most independent creature that ever set conven- 
tionalities at defiance. ‘* Peculiar ?” Susie Pale- 
thorpe would say, when questioned on the subject 
of Sallie. ‘ Yes, she is peculiar—but peculiar 
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doesn't begin to express it.” She managed to live 
on her income of nothing a year, scorning all as- 
sistance from relatives, and to make a yery nice 
appearance ; her forte was being picturesque, 
and this she always accomplished in spite of fate. 
Do what she would, she was interesting ; she was 
lazy, ungrateful and selfish ; and yet she always 
had some woman or girl devoted to her, and 
thankful for the merest crumbs of regard in re- 
turn. She had a tropical love of ease, and boasted 
that she never put herself out for anyone or any- 
thing ; she was never “left,” for trains and steam- 
ers did not seem tore to go without her, and 
parties of pleasure always waited on her very de- 
liberate motions. 

Miss Mardwood never attempted to entertain 
people, and was quite chary even of smiles; but 
wherever she sat appeared to be the centre of 
attraction, and everyone about her was amused 
and delighted. 

Her mother, it was said, had been a very pe- 
culiar woman; one who had seen visions and 
dreamed dreams, and when she passed to her rest. 
some years ago, it had been an intense relief to 
everyone connected with her. There were occa- 
sional whispers, too, that the daughter was a 
milder type of the same mysterious character. 

Iler paleness was almost a beauty —it was 
creamy-looking ; and she did not appear in the 
least like an invalid, although she spoke of her- 
self as being half sick most of the time, and in- 
sisted upon daytime naps and household quiet 
wherever she might happen to be, and indul- 
gences in the evening, with hot coffee and the 
extra comforts that seem especially reserved for 
late risers. 

Sallie also demanded a room to herself, as she 
Was a poor sleeper, she said; so the Palethorpes 
were not particularly delighted when she wrote, 
as was her fashion, that she felt like taking to 
the woods this beautiful Indian summer weather, 
and would appear for a two weeks’ visit in a cer- 
tain train, to which some of them would, of 
course, come to meet her. 

“She says she will not bring her maid this 
time,” laughed Susie, the eldest of the girls, from 
the depths of the letter; ‘Sallie is always so 
comical over what she calls her immoderate 
means, and, you know, her highest idea of earthly 
happiness and independence is, as she expresses 
it, ‘a single woman with a maid.’ It implies 
such possibilities, she says.” 

*‘She will bring her hair, though,” said Clara, 
the second daughter, ignoring the maid question, 
‘and that is a subject of which I am heartily 
tired. It might be thought, to hear her talk, 
that no one ever had any hair before.” 
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Clara was the prettiest of ail the Palethorpe 
sisters, and as she sat now in the bright October 
sunshine on the broad piazza—that was the fam- 
ily sitting room of a morning—her sundown tilted 
over her face, that was apple-blossom in its bloom 
and coloring, she made a very charming picture. 

So, at least, thonght the elderly, courtly-look- 
ing gentleman who now approached the party, 
hat in hand, and fixed his admiring regards upon 
the speaker. 

Dr. Raydell was a standing joke, in a guarded 
sort of way, among the sisters, as Clara’s antique 
admirer ; he was more than old enough to be her 
father, but he had substantial charms of family 
and possessions that saved him from the extremes 
of ridicule. His magnificent property, rented 
since his wife’s death, while he had a suite of 
apartments at the hotel, was the admiration of 
everyone ; and no bluer blood could be found in 
the country than his. Te was handsome, too, 
and quite soldierly in look and bearing, with his 
iron-gray hair and mustache and massive shoul- 
ders, while his manners were simply irresistible. 
Clara admired him in spite of herself, if she did 
pronounce him ‘‘as old as the hills,” and he quite 
worshiped the little figure and pearly bloom, and 
rebellious little curls of sunny hue that peeped 
out on neck and brow, while a characteristic toss 
of the head and a saucy readiness of tongue were 
like “‘ beauty spots” on a dazzling complexion. 

“T think that hair was the subject of conversa- 
tion when I inconsiderately broke in upon it,” 
said the doctor, with Clara’s scissors in his hand, 
which he had just rescued from the floor. 

Clara was popularly supposed to be working on 
a chronic piece of embroidery that had answered 
her purpose for more mornings than could be 
remembered. She did not look at the speaker 
now, but went on with her work, and a younger 
sister. volunteered the information : 

“We were speaking of a cousin of ours who is 
coming here, and who has very wonderful hair.” 

“That is an excellent thing in woman,” replied 
the doctor, glancing at the rippling curls just 
visible under the sundown; “if Delilah had been 
dowered with a predominance of hair instead of 
Samson, I should not have marveled at her power 
over him. But what manner of young lady is the 
owner of this remarkable chevelure ?” 

“The strangest girl you ever saw !” 
Susie ; “* yon won't like her a bit !” 

“T don’t agree with you there,” replied Clara ; 
“the men all like her, and a great many women, 
too. There is no earthly reason why she should 
be liked, but she is.” 

“She is not a near relation,” said Susie, laugh- 
ing, “only third cousin, or so; and we have seen 
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very little of her. When she takes a fancy to go 
anywhere, she writes and says that she is coming ; 
and we have just received a letter from her to that 
effect. She always wants a room to herself, and 
we shall have to put her on the first floor, but she 
is not at all timid.” 

‘© And why should she be ?” asked the gentle- 
man, in surprise. ‘What could happen to her 
on the first floor that might not happen on the 
second ¢” 

‘*You will see that the windows open to the 
piazza,” said Clara, with one of her most impress- 
ive tosses ; “fa burglar might walk in unannounced 
at the dead of night.” 

“And cut her throat before any of us could 
hear her,” added Susie. 

“T think he would be much more likely to ent 
her hair,” replied Dr. Raydell; ‘there would be 
some profit in that. But are burglars so common 
about here ?” 

«“We have not had any yet,” said Miss Pale- 
thorpe, dubiously, as though they might be ex- 
pected to call any day; ‘‘ but we may have them, 
you know.” 

‘We have tramps,” said another sister, ‘‘and 
they are almost as bad.” 

‘Well, I prophesy,” said the doctor, with a 
smile, “that Miss Mardwood will not be disturbed 
by any of these gentry, as they usually keep away 
from those who are not afraid of them.” 

The subject of this discussion arrived the next 
day, and seeing her by moonlight on the piazza, 
Dr. Raydell thought he had seldom encountered 
so interesting a face. Its pallor was beautiful in 
the silvery light; the widely opened eyes were 
luminous with a shifting play like that of opals, 
and the massive braids of hair were bound in 
coils about the shapely head. 

No one would have called her a beauty, and 
yet, for a girl who was not a beauty, Miss Mard- 
wood was strangely fascinating. Her very uncon- 
sciousness and indifference were a charm, and 
Clara watched the doctor, whom she regarded as 
her own peculiar property, with a half-fear for 
his loyalty under such trying circumstances. 

He certainly regarded Miss Mardwood as an 
interesting study, to say the least; and rather 
monopolized her to the exclusion of Messrs. Simes 
and Fray, the only beaux of the neighborhood 
among a score or so of girls, who always paid 
their respects to every newcomer, 

Perhaps it was the effect of the moonlight that 
gave every object beyond the piazza a weird, un- 
earthly sort of look, and suggested thoughts of 
uncanny things, but the conversation turned 
upon ghosts, upon spiritualism, upon strange 
dreams, and various other unpleasantnesses. 
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Miss Mardwood smiled calmly. She was not 
in the least nervous, and when asked if she be- 
lieved in spiritualism, said, as a matter of course : 

“‘Certainly ! Why should I not ?” 

«Tf you had asked me,” replied Mr. Fray, who 
had put the question, ‘if I believed in Moham- 
medanism, and I had said, ‘Certainly! Why 
not ?’ would not my rejoinder be thought to re- 
quire an explanation ?” 

«But that is quite different,” said the young 
lady, nowise disconcerted by the general laugh. 
“Tam not a spiritualist, and I do not consider 
spiritualism a religion, but I do believe in com- 
munication between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. It stands to reason that if that part of 
us which feels and thinks and suffers survives the 
shock of dissolution, its interest in those other 
spirits with which it came in contact while upon 
earth should continue unabated.” 

«‘ That is reasonable enough,” replied Dr. Ray- 
dell; ‘‘ but the laws of spirit are so different from 
the laws of matter that communication might be 
impossible.” 

«‘T remember some things that happened when 
I was a child,” said Miss Mardwood, shrugging 
her shoulders, as though the memories were any- 
thing but pleasant ones, ‘‘ that convince me to 
the contrary.” 

“‘Oh, don’t tell us about them, Sallie !” 
shrieked her cousins in concert; ‘‘we shall not 
sleep a wink to-night if you do.” 

“T have no desire to tell them,” was the reply ; 
“‘T can keep my own counsel.” 

“JT heard something awful once,” said Mr. 
Simes, whose one desire in life was to be an orna- 
ment to society, but who often failed lamentably 
in this endeavor. 

“What was it, Mr.Simes? Do tell us!” ex- 
claimed the ladies, with feminine inconsistency. 

** Well,” resumed Mr. Simes, highly pleased at 
finding himself an object of attention, ‘‘I knew 
a lady living in Virginia who had a remarkable 
dream. On going to her room for the night she 
saw in the bed a dim outline, as of a woman in 
great pain. This did not frighten her, strange to 
say, and she retired as calmly as usual and went 
to sleep. She dreamed that a friend whom she 
loved very dearly, and who had been absent in 
Europe for three years, had died in convulsions, 
and she awoke in the morning with a depressing 
presentiment of coming sorrow. As soon after 
that as the message could reach her she received 
word that this friend had died abroad in great 
suffering on the very night of her vision and her 
dream ; and the strangest part of the story is that 
she had not been thinking of her at ail during 
that day or evening.” 
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“‘T should lose my senses,” exclaimed Clara, 
‘if such a thing happened to me/” 

“‘T should not,” responded her cousin; ‘I 
should regard it merely as a warning, kindly sent 
to prepare me for the inevitable.” 

“Well, I do hope,” said Susie, impulsively, 
“that if anything dreadful happens in this 
house it will happen to you instead of us, for 
you would not be troubled by it.” 

‘‘Have you any ghost story, Dr. Raydell ?” 
asked Miss Mardwood. 4 

““T can a tale unfold,” he replied, solemnly, 
“‘of a wayside inn, but—it is rather horrible, and 
you young ladies may not be able to bear it.” 

The girls gasped a little in anticipation, but the 
stimulus already received was like the taste of 
blood to the tiger, and a chorus of voices begged 
him to proceed. 

““Tt was a very lonely spot,” began the narra- 
tor, gazing, contemplatively, at a distant clump 
of trees, ‘“‘and naturally there was but little 
travel in that direction. A strange place for a 
hotel; and so thought the solitary traveler who, 
on a wild November night, found himself com- 
pelled to stop there. Je was tired, however, and 
sleepy, and he spent very little time in searching 
about for secret springs and trapdoors, which the 
orthodox traveler in a ghost story always does be- 
fore retiring, if, indeed, he retires at all. This 
traveler having refreshed the inner man on pork 
and doughnuts and muddy coffee, bolted his door, 
blew out the light and went to sleep. Some time 
during the night he was roused as Ben Adhem 
was by a great wakening light, but he did not see 
an angel in his room. He saw instead a woe-be- 
gone-looking object in a white sheet, who wailed 
forth, in tones that had an unpleasant ring of the 
tomb about them: ‘Iam the ghost of one most 
foully murdered in this place Our traveler, 
being a practical man, did not lose his conscious- 
ness, but replied, in a most unsympathizing man- 
ner: ‘That is no business of mine! Apply for 
redress to the proper quarter! Good night 
And he coolly turned over and went to sleep 
again. Ile was even disposed to believe the next 
day that he dreamed it as a natural result of the 
viands on which he had been regaled. One cir- 
cumstance, though, is to be remarked—he never 
spent a second night at that lonely inn.” 

““Wow did that happen,” asked Mr. Simes, 
“if he really was as skeptical as he professed 
to be ?” 

“Because,” replied the doctor, gravely, “he 
never happened to pass that way again.” 

**Now, doctor, that is really too bad !” said 
Mr. Fray, joining in the langh; ‘ after exciting 
our expectation of the horrible to the highest 
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pitch to dish up that old story in such an omelette feet ; ‘‘ this looks like the veritable Old Boy him- 
soufie. I protest against the imposition. We self.” 


want the genuine ghost undiluted, and would not It was nothing worse, however, than a very ill- 
object to a stray demon or two.” favored tramp who glided past, and was promptly 
‘* Hallo !? exclaimed Mr. Simes, starting to his invited by Papa Palethorpe, at the end of the 
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piazza, to take an outside view of the premises. 
He glowered at the party on his way out, and 
leered a sort of admiration at Miss Mardwood, 
who regarded him no more than she would a 
noxious insect, forgetting him the next moment. 

She was prevailed upon by Dr. Raydell to con- 
tribute her share of the evening’s entertainment 
by relating a startling experience of her own, in 
which the principal incident was the finding three 
long white stitches in some black goods that had 
been lying on her bureau all night without being 
touched by any mortal hand. 

This was thought particularly dreadful, and 
the girls shuddered over it as though the white 
stitches had been the trail of the serpent. 

Then Mr. Fray related a blood-curdling narra- 
tive; and finally, when their guests had dispersed, 
the four sisters went up to bed, taking hold of 
hands for protection, while Miss Mardwood took 
possession of her first-floor dormitory with quiet 
nerves and a strong disposition to sleep. 

Before retiring, however, she bestowed her 
wonted care upon the luxuriant locks that trailed 
their beautiful brown Jength below the slender 
waist, and would have been a fortune to the peas- 
ant maiden going to the fair to be shorn. 

She brushed them out very thoroughly and 
contemplatively, for this was the time when she 
always did her thinking, and finally, letting them 
float at their own sweet will, she retired to her 
white-draped couch and straightway forgot all 
sublunary things, until an officious rooster in- 
formed her, in his ear-splitting dialect, that it 
was time to get up. 

Miss Mardwood returned to earth, but she still 
clung to her couch, and it was not until the ris- 
ing bell, three breakfast bells and the voices of 
her four cousins in succession applied to the key- 
hole had reiterated the rooster’s warning, with 
various additional bulletins concerning the state 
of the viands, that she could be prevailed upon 
to take up the burden of the day. She always 
declared that getting up in the morning was like 
rending body and soul asunder. 

Once up, however, she was fully herself, and 
her cousins, although they had indignantly broken 
their fast without her an hour or so ago, were now 
gathered round her tray of coffee and rolls (all 
that she ever wanted, she said), discussing with 
great animation the next ‘* Mosaic” that was to 
take place at their house. These entertainments 
were all different. Sometimes a concert, some- 
times a dance, sometimes charades, sometimes 
recitations. To their lot it fell to have tableaux, 
and they wanted them to be as original and pict- 
uresque as possible. Sallie was invaluable on 
such occasions ; full of taste and invention, she 
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always got up remarkable things and made them 
a success, the last clause being quite as important 
as the first, plenty of people being able to design 
without. being able to execute. 

Even at this hour in the morning Miss Mard- 
wood was delightfully suggestive, and the girls 
soon had pencil and paper securing the pearls and 
diamonds that fell from her lips, until quite a re- 
spectable list of subjects had been made ont, and 
the difficulty avose as to who should take the 
characters. 

““You must be ‘Constance,’” said Susie, with 
an admiring glance at her cousin’s heavy braids ; 
“‘ your hair was just made for the character.” 

‘‘Perhaps the character was made for my 
hair,” was the reply; ‘‘ but I will take it, for I 
always felt I could do justice to ‘Constance.’ I 
have pictured that scene so often, where the cap 
is lifted from her head and the monk lies grovel- 
ing at her feet. You must have a stern abbess, 
too, you know, and a sightless priest, besides at- 
tendants.” 

‘IT know the very people,” said Miss Pale- 
thorpe, brightly ; ‘‘and now for ‘ Maria Theresa’ 
crowned with the iron crown of Hungary, and 
presenting the young prince to the Hungarian 
nobles and gentry.” 

«*That must be Clara,” said Miss Sallie, decid- 
edly ; ‘‘she will do it to perfection, and look just 
the kind of sovereign lady that men would die 
for.” 

Clara blushed in pleased surprise, and her sis- 
ter continued : 

“We can borrow the Livingston baby—he is 
so accustomed to us that he will not be fright- 
ened. So that is settled. Now for ‘Ahasuerus 
holding forth the sceptre to Esther’ !” 

«* Not very original,” commented Miss Mara- 
wood, ‘* but it is a very attractive one, and shows 
that handsome Mr. Arsdale to great advantage. 
He is precisely the type of an Eastern monarch.” 

So the conversation went on, until the break- 
fast was prolonged almost into lunciu ; and every- 
one jumped up suddenly, at last, as people do un- 
der the circumstances, to attempt the impossibil- 
ity of crowding the occupations of four hours into 
one. 

* * * * * * 

Searcely a day passed but that Dr. Raydell ap- 
peared either on the piazza or in the parlor, and 
scarcely an evening that did not bring Messrs, 
Fray and Simes, to the manifest neglect of the 
twenty ‘‘ other girls.” 

Miss Mardwood had made a decided hit in her 
usual quiet fashion, and gayeties seemed to multi- 
ply during her stay. Indeed, they always djd, go 
where she would; and she always appeared to 
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come just in the nick of time for her own advan- 
tage. Her hair was wondered over until it be- 
came quite a topic of conversation ; and as she 
wore it in the morning loosely tied at the back of 
her head, and floating from thence over her shoul- 
ders, its beauty was superbly conspicuous. She 
was sitting, on the morning of the tableaux, at 
the sunny end of the piazza, talking to Dr. Ray- 
dell, with her back toward the railing, when the 
ill-favored tramp who had visited the premises on 
the evening of her arrival suddenly appeared be- 
hind her, gathered up a portion of the shining 
hair in one brawny hand, and contemplated it 
with a sort of hungry admiration. He was gone 
before Miss Mardwood or her companion real- 
ized what had been done; and Dr. Raydell 
laughed at such untramplike conduct. 

**Tt has made me very uncomfortable,” said 
the young lady, with a shudder. ‘I feel as if, 
in some unaccountable way, I were about to lose 
my hair.” 

*«T really do not see how you could lose it,” re- 
plied the doctor, reassuringly, ‘‘ unless you had a 
fever. Let us devoutly hope that such a contin- 
gency may not occur.” 

Miss Mardwood tried to laugh it off ; but a feel- 
ing of depression haunted her all day. 

The tableaux were a decided success. 

Clara Palethorpe was so astonishingly pretty as 
‘* Maria Theresa,” with the young prince in her 
wms and the iron crown on her head, smiling on 
the kneeling nobles with their flashing swords, 
while the voice behind the screen repeated the 
enthusiastic shout, ‘‘ We will die for our King, 
Maria Theresa !” that her old friends gazed at 
her in speechless surprise. One stricken deer, 
who had hovered around her for some time past, 
offered himself that very evening ; but only to be 
refused, as the young lady intended herself for 
his betters—at least in a worldly point of view. 

‘*Minnehaha’s Wooing” was admirably done ; 
Dr. Raydell, as ‘the ancient arrow maker,” be- 
ing transformed into a most imposing Indian ; 
while Laughing Water was represented to the 
life by a vivacious brunette with damask roses 
glowing through her olive-tinted cheeks; and 
Mr. Fray was supremely happy as Hiawatha. The 
eurtain rose twice for this Dacotah scene; and 
then, after one or two of less interest, Constance 
ce Beverly stood in her page’s dress, surrounded 
by her stern executioners. 

It was so still, so lifelike, so inexpressibly 
touching, that no one wished to let it go; and 
three times the curtain descended and was drawn 
up for a last lingering gaze. After the third 
time Miss Mardwood refused to appear again ; 
and sighs of regret were wafted after the picture 


as it finally vanished. Everyone pronounced it 
the most beautiful thing of the kind they had 
ever seen; and ‘‘ Constance” was overwhelmed 
with compliments. 

“It is only because of my hair,” she said, in- 
differently ; ‘it would have been nothing without 
that.” 

“YT do not agree with you there,” replied Dr. 
Raydell, with a smile, ‘‘although those magnifi- 
cent lengths of hair certainly had a great deal to 
do with it. You have not seen your perambu- 
lating admirer since morning, have you ?” 

“‘Do not speak of him !” she exclaimed, while 
her face clouded ; ‘‘I cannot bear to think of 
him—he seems so closely connected with some 
coming trouble. If I could only know that he 
was in prison, or out of the country, I should feel 
easier.” 

“* Poor fellow !” laughed her companion ; ‘‘ how 
do you know but that he is a prince in disguise, 
only waiting for courage to ask you to share his 
prospective throne ?” 

Miss Mardwood looked indignant ; and resign- 
ing her to another claimant, the gentleman went 
in quest of ‘“ Maria Theresa,” now minus her 
crown and her infant. 

‘Have you ever noticed anything peculiar 
about your cousin’s eyes ?” asked the doctor, with 
the air of one who has found a clew to some mys- 
tery. ; : 

“*T do not know that I have,” replied Her Maj- 
esty of Austria, ‘‘except that she does wonderful 
things with them. I’ve practiced that down- 
ward look of hers, with the sudden flashing up at 
one, until I am tired, but. nothing has ever come 
of it with me.” 

Her companion stooped and whispered some- 
thing that caused the little pink ear partly turned 
from him to take a deeper tinge ; but the toss of 
the pretty head seemed to imply that the com- 
munication was of very little importance. She 
was not the least in love with Sallie Mardwood ; 
but she had a half-suspicion that Dr. Raydell 
was ; men are so easily taken in; and now that 
he had discovered something peculiar about Sal- 
lie’s eyes, she would probably appear more inter- 
esting than ever. 

“‘T think she has a somnambulistic tendency,” 
said the doctor, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Fray ; “that contraction of the pupils looks like 
it; and I doubt if it is altogether safe to leave 
her by herself on the first floor.” 

‘« Safer, I should imagine, if she has a tendency 
to night roaming, than to sleep in an upper room 
with the danger of breaking her neck by walking 
out of the window.” 

Dr. Raydell did not think her particularly safe 
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in any case; and evidently regarded the young 
lady in the light of a loaded gun that might go 
off at any moment. But he was not in the least 
prepared for what really occurred. 

When the representative of Constance de Bev- 
erly awoke, the next morning, she found herself 
better fitted than the original to personate her 
assumed character of page, for there were no 
troublesome locks to be concealed. In _ other 
words, Miss Mardwood was like the priest in the 
house that Jack built, “all shaven and shorn ” ! 


At the first sight of this sickening catastrophe. 


the victim covered her face with her hands and 
cried—how could she ever face the world again, 
now that she was shorn of her strength, like Sam- 
son ? Then naturally arose the question, Who 
did this ruthless deed ? Like a flash it came to 
her—the tramp! the wick - 
ed tramp who had glowered 
at her with that hideous 
leer, and, as it had turned 
out, with abominable de- 
signs on her hair. He had 
stolen it, of course, to sell 
it—it would probably make 
a fifty-dollar switch. ‘Oh, 
my hair!” she moaned, 
“my hair! why did I ever 
come to this awful place ?” 

Then she flew to the door 
and windows, and frantic- 
ally tried, their fastenings— 
they were just as she left 
them the night before! 

Miss Mardwood was 
dazed ; there was something 
frightfully mysterious in 
this; she remembered her | 
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peated, hysterically. ‘‘It was cut off while I 
was asleep. I have been robbed !” 

And she broke down again. 

How the girls commiserated her! quite forget- 
ting her ‘‘airs” and forgiving her charms, until 
they were almost ready to cry, too, from sympa- 
thy. It must be that dreadful tramp, they all 
declared ; but how could he have gotten in, with 
the doors and windows fastened ? And what a 
very singular thing to content himself with Sal- 
lie’s hair, when there was silver in the house, and 
money and watches ? He must be a lunatic. 


Dr. Raydell had his own thoughts on the sub- 
ject ; he feared that Miss Mardwood had roamed 
outside the house in her sleep, and fallen into the 
hands of the tramp, or some of his comrades, 
who, finding no money or jewels about her, had 


mother, and her strange, 
eventful childhood ; and 
cold chills crept through her brain as she sat like 
one paralyzed. She could not tell what to make 
of it; there was nothing tangible about the 
matter but that her hair was gone, and that she 
must soon present herself to the eyes of an in- 
quiring world denuded of her glory. 

Poor girl! how she cried, as she brushed the 
short locks, cut evenly around in the nape of her 
neck, into bronzed waves that were really very 
becoming, ‘although her appearance was materi- 
ally changed. She could not bear to leave her 
room; but go she must, and go she did. 

She was greeted, of course, with a chorus of 
exclamations: ‘Sallie Mardwood! what in the 
name of all that’s wonderful made you cut off 
your hair ?” 

“What made me cut off my hair?” she re- 
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bereft her of the hair which neither money nor 
jewels could ever restore. But the bereaved one 
shook her head; she acknowledged her sleep- 
walking propensity in the past, but declared that 
she had not indulged in it for a long time, and 
she was evidently resolved to regard the affair as 
an unfathomable mystery. The household were 
all excited about it, even down to the servants ; 
and it certainly was a very unpleasant happening 
to occur on one’s premises. 

But not all the king’s money nor all the king’s 
men could restore the ravished locks, and the 
best conundrum guesser could not have solved 
the riddle of their disappearance. 

Miss Mardwood was obliged to resign herself 
to the affliction of a cropped head, in lieu of the 
wealth of hair Miss Pellman had coveted, and 
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time only would show whether she was to be al- 
lowed even the pour comfort of knowing how it 
had happened. 

She wrote a note, however, to a certain 
“Harry,” of whom no one knew, or, at least, 
they did not know of his relations with her, tell- 
ing him that she had met with a terrible disfig- 
urement, and that she released him from his 
engagement. 

This brought him, of course, without delay, 
and with his mind full of dreadful imaginings in 
the shape of burns, scalds, etc. ; while a gentle- 
man from the city to see Miss Mardwood took 
them all by surprise—she had been so very quiet 
about it. He had to wait some time in the par- 
lor, while the young lady bestowed more thought 
on the becoming arrangement of her short locks 
than she had ever spent over her long braids. 

Finally, however, her conscience would not al- 
low her to delay any longer—the fated moment 
must come—and sighing afresh for the loss of 
her locks, she stood irresolutely on the threshold. 


‘**Tf I come dressed as a village girl, 
I am but as my fortunes are,’” 


she said, with a little wistfulness in her eyes, for 
she loved this man. 

“*But ‘you are still the Lady Clare’!” he re- 
plied, in a rapture, for none of the things he had 
imagined had befallen her. ‘* Where is the dis- 
figurement ?” he asked, after what might be 
termed a very friendly greeting. 

Miss Mardwood pointed sadly to her denuded 
lead, but was assured, with various appropriate 
sestures, that short hair was decidedly more be- 
voming to her style of loveliness than long, and 
Miat however fully she might release Mr. Harry 
from his engagement, he would never release her 
from hers. 

Laughing and crying at the same time, the 
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Jiancée declared that she was now relieved from 
quite a dread ; for, although there was no danger 
of her being married for her money, she had been 
afraid of being married for her hair. 

It was not long before pretty Clara Palethorpe 
displayed a magnificent diamond ring on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, and this, in con- 
nection with the fact of her visiting the Raydell 
mansion in company with its owner, her father 
and sister being of the party for propriety’s sake, 
gave rise to many sage conjectures. 

But the surprise of the season was that which 
came to Miss Mardwood on the day of her de- 
parture. : 

She had taken, as she supposed, everything 
from the bureau drawers ; but, after a common 
feminine fashion, she opened and closed each one 
in succession, to make sure that no articles were 
left behind ; and in the lowest drawer of all, which 
she had not once used by reason of a tender re- 
gard for her back in stooping—but which, never- 
theless, she now opened like the others—in this 
unused bottom drawer lay her lost locks, gold in 
the sun and brown in the shade, as ever. 

No tramp, then, had cut them off for the pur- 
poses of gain. No malicious spirit had vanished 
with them in the dead of night; but her own 
hand, the hand of an inveterate sleepwalker, had 
done the deed. The tramp had, doubtless, roused 
atrain of thought that worked in her brain to 
madness, the personation of Constance de Bey- 
erly had kept up the excitement, and the over- 
wrought nerves had acted upon the obedient 
hand to perpetrate this mischief. 

It was like biting one’s own tongue—decidedly 
unsatisfactory—and the shorn one stood gazing 
upon her night’s work with very rueful feelings. 
But blessed be the inventor of switches! she 
thought, as she gathered up her detached cheve- 
dure with a feeling of thankfulness that the mys- 
tery was at last solved. 


AS. INVENTORS. 


By FRANCES STEVENS, 


In 1790—exactly one hundred and one years 
sgo—woman first put herself on record as an in- 
ventor,. 

Since that time over 3,000 patents have been 
granted to women; and not only corsets, but 
war vessels, are indebted to her inventive genius 
for improvements which add to their usefulness. 

In 1800 a patent for straw weaving with silk 
or thread was taken out by a certain Mary Keis. 
For what, or by whom, the first patent in 1790 


was granted I have been unable to find out. In 
1815 Mary Brush received a patent for a corset ; 
Sophia Usher followed, in 1819, with cream-of- 
tartar carbonated liquid ; and Julia Planton, in 
1822, with a foot stove—the style, perhaps, which 
our grandmothers used to carry with them to 
church before the introduction of the more con- 
venient soapstone. 

Up to 1858 precisely fifty patents were granted 
to women, according to the records of the Patent 
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Office. By 1868 the entries filled a full page; 
by 1881, two pages; and since that time it is 
hardly possible to keep count of these inventions 
in this manner. During the last few months the 
patents granted to women have averaged over two 
a week. 

Up to the outbreak of the Civil War patents 
had been granted to only two Southern ladies. 
During the same period New York had furnished 
fourteen patentees; the Bay State, four; Ohio, 
two; and Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Indiana, one each. In 1864 a Miss Montgomery, 
of New York, devised an improvement in loco- 
motive wheels, having, by the way, many associ- 
ates in railroad inventions, even to an apparatus 
for destroying vegetation on railroads. She after- 
ward brought forward her improved war vessel. 
About the same time a Michigan woman turned 
the light of her inventive genius in the direction 
of the workman’s dinner pail, and forthwith she 
improved and patented her improvement, thereby 
realizing a very considerable sum. 

One of the best opportunities for a person to 
make money is to rack his or her brains until 
something useful has been invented. A general 
impression prevails that it takes a skilled engi- 
neer or a man of phenomenal inventive ability to 
develop anything useful to manufacturers. But 
there is a wide field open to shrewd amateurs, so 
to speak, to supply little articles of convenience 
to housekeepers aud storekeepers. 

American women, as some one very truly says, 
are so accustomed to getting what they want, 
that anything which lightens their labors in the 
household is sure to ‘‘ go.” Asa rule, it is little 
things which pay best. For instance, the rubber 
tip at.the end of lead pencils has yielded over 
$100,000 to the inventor. The* gimlet-pointed 
screw has produced more wealth to its inventor 
than most silver mines, and the American who 
first thought of putting copper tips to children’s 
shoes is as well off as if his father had left him 
$2,000,000 in United States: bonds. Upward of 
$10,000 a year was made by the inventor of the 
common needle threader. 

In a recent legal action it transpired in evi- 
dence that the inventor of the metal plates used 
to protect soles and heels from wear sold upwara 
of 143,000,000 in one year, producing enormous 
profits. Frequently time and circumstances are 
wanted before an invention is appreciated, but it 
will be seen that patience is well rewarded, for 
the inventor of the roller skate made over 
$1,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that his 
patent had nearly expired before its value was 
ascertained. 

It is said that few inventions pay better than 
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popular patented toys. A clergymani realized sev- 
eral thousand a week by the invention of a strange 
little plaything to be seen for a long time in every 
toyshop window. ‘That favorite American toy, 
the ‘‘ return ball ”—a wooden ball with an elastie 
attached—yielded the patentee an income equal 
to 50,000 a year. 

The sale of the little wooden figure ‘‘ John Gil- 
pin ” was incredibly large for many years, and a 
very ingenious toy, known as the ‘‘ wheel of life,” 
is said to have produced upward of $500,000 to 
its inventor. The invention of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s ser- 
pents,” a toy much in vogue a few years ago, was 
the outcome of some mechanical experiments, and 
netted a good sum to its inventor. 

But we are wandering from the subject of in- 
ventions patented by women only. 

A wonderful invention is that of a Philadelphia 
woman, by which she turns out hundreds of 
ready-made barrels in a day, and levies on the 
shipping department of the oil and sugar refiner- 
ies enduring obligations as well as profitable roy- 
alties. 

Mrs. Emma D. Mills, one of the most energetic 
advocates in New York of the introduction of 
women into occupations hitherto monopolized by 
men, has invented a patent typewriter attach- 
ment, which she is manufacturing and selling 
herself. For this purpose Mrs. Mills has even 
had to have special tools made, but she has in no 
way yielded to obstacles that would to most women 
have seemed unconquerable. An inventor who 
makes her own tools and with them manufactures 
her own patent ought to succeed. 

The charming English actress, Mrs. Kendal, 
who so delighted American audiences the past 
winter, has a genius for invention, and from one 
article patented, or registered, as the English say, 
she derives quite a handsome profit. The article 
in question is a pretty and convenient lamp shade. 

Mrs. Kendal has also designed many pretty 
bits of jewelry, which she has had made up for 
the members of her family only. Upon the birth- 
day of each of her children, I believe, she makes 
presents of these pretty little souvenirs, some- 
times in the form of a ring, sometimes a bracelet 
or a charm. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton, in a letter from England 
apropos to this subject, makes the following 
observations: * While the number of women on 
this side the Atlantic who have taken out pa- 
tents is very small indeed, when compared with 
those of the United States, the number of patents 
granted to women during the last year shows a 
great increase on previous years, and is not with- 
out special interest. It is, however, noticeable 
that while American women soar right into the 
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masculine atmosphere of mechanical and scien- 
tific research and invention, English women are 
mostly content with what is generally regarded 
by men as their own particular sphere. 

‘While an American woman invents the Bur- 
ton horseshoe machine, an English woman takes 
out a patent for an improved pea soup; while 
Mrs. Mary E. Waltren perfects a system for dead- 
ening the sound of elevated railroads, her English 
sister, a governess, patents a registering label and 
means of attachment to boots and shoes at hotels 
and other establishments ; while Mrs. A. H. Man- 
ning invents a new mowing and reaping machine 
on your side of the water, the English widow of a 
bookseller registers 
improvements for the 
manufacture of bread; 
Mrs. Mather, in the 
United States, im- 
proves the deep-sea 
telescope, and Mrs. 
Jones, of England, 
makes a compound 
sardine paste, and so 
on. Not that I would 
infer there is no evi- 
dence of higher me- 
chanical genius than 
is represented by these 
English patents, for, 
among others, women 
have taken out papers 
for improvements in 
piano-forte key- 
boards, in the manu- 
facture of nonalco- 
holic beverages from 
fruits, and improve- 
ments in connection 
with circular frame 
knitters. The com- 
parison I have given 
is nevertheless a just 
one, although it may 
fairly be said for English women, that just as they 
are only now entering upon a course of social and 
political freedom, they are only beginning to take 
up the réle of inventors.” 

Blanche Willis Howard, the novelist, has pa- 
tented a music rack and a bath shoe. Whether 
they have proved as popular as her famous ‘‘ One 
Summer,” I do not know. 

Miss Helen Blanchard has made a fortune 
through the invention of a simple attachment for 
a sewing machine. An enterprising young woman 
of Lima, Ohio, has patented a process by which, 
it is claimed, ten thousand cubic feet of illuminat- 
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ing gas can be extracted from onc barrel of Lima 
oil. 

With the idea probably of rendering picnics 
more than ever before things of beauty and joys 
forever, Miss Phelps, of Dorchester, Mass., has 
invented a hand refrigerator and lunch box. The 
smallest size holds about three pounds of ice in a 
zinc-lined box, and it is said to last for seventeen 
hours. 

While twisting some worsted, a lady, the wife 
of a New York banker, hit upon the idea of ap- 
plying a little system of her own to a larger field 
than mere yarn. So, true woman that she was, 
she set her wits to work to invent a machine for 
twisting wire rope, 
and sold the patent 
for fifty thousand dol- 
lars and a royalty 
upon future sales. 

An Indiana woman 
has placed her name 
on the roll with the 
great inventors of the 
world, the result of 
her genius being a 
practical dishwashing 
machine. She has 
proved herself a very 
patient woman, for 
her experimenting oc- 
cupied ten years be- 
fore she finally suc- 
ceeded in perfecting 
her idea. She was 
also financially unable 
to complete her un- 
dertaking. By theaid 
of friends, however, 
she finally succeeded, 
and has a machine de- 
signed to do the work 
now done by the thou- 
sands of girls and 
women the land over. 

The machine is wonderful and intricate. It is 
made in different sizes, for family and hotel pur- 
poses. It is also made both for hand and steam 
power, and is capable of washing, scalding, rins- 
ing and drying from five to twenty dozen dishes, 
of all shapes and sizes, in exactly two minutes. 
Could modern science do more in the noble cause 
of dishwashing ? 

It is gratifying to know that the fair invent- 
ress—if I may coin a word—has sold her patent 
for a good round sum. 

Mrs. A. M. Wood, an English woman, has in- 
vented a new horseshoe. It is made of an elastic 
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eomposition called ‘‘ whaleite.” Besides wearing 
well, it has the merit of preventing the horse 
from slipping on slippery streets. It is cut to fit 
the hoof, instead of the hoof being cut to fit the 
shoe. 

A safety envelope is the invention of another 
English lady, while a portfolio, in which mounted 
canvas of various dimensions may be conveniently 
secured for transportation, is the invention of a 
young French woman. 

One woman in Iowa has made an improvement 
in cigars—of what nature, is not stated. 

An invention that will not do away with the 
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We have had all these things for a long time, 
but only recently has a clever woman invented 
the cooking clock. It is made of whitewood, 
stained cherry, mahogany, oak or ebony, accord- 
ing to taste, and is after the fashion of the eight- 
day clocks. The lower part of this addition to 
household economy contains a gasoline stove, which 
may be pulled out like a drawer from its resting 
place when it is to be used. Below this stove is 
a shelf for pots, pans, kettles and other necessary 
kitchen utensils, while above the stove is a tiny 
china closet containing four shelves, and quite 
large enough to hold all the dishes necessary for 
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services of a servant, and thus solve the domestic 
problem, but one that promises to be of great 
value to women of small means who live in apart- 
ments, is the cooking clock. 

Among all the many inventions of articles of 
furniture that are designed to fulfill two or three 
purposes in small homes, it is a little strange that 
this one has not been thought of before. There 
are wardrobes with mirror fronts; desks and 
bureaus that resolve into beds; mantel shelves 
and bookcases, also, do duty as beds by night; 
handsome escritoires are washtubs on ‘blue Mon- 
day”; screens upon occasion become tables, and 
sideboards do duty as bureaus. 


the use of one person. Above all this is a calen- 
dar clock, behind which is attached a gasoline- 
vapor tank that is connected with the stove by 
a pipe concealed behind the case. To the left, 
and fitted securely to one side of the case, is an 
Argand burner, supplied with gas generated by 
the gasoline-vapor tank above mentioned. As it 
is a well-known fact that ‘watch pot never boils,” 
the ingenious inventor has contrived to find room 
within the case for a writing desk and a drawer 
for writing materials, so that correspondence may 
be attended to while the cooking is in progress. 
To a person interested in the subject of inven- 
tions the Patent Office at Washington is a building 
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_worth visiting, as it is one of the finest edi- 
fices in the city of ‘‘magnificent distances.” It 
is of the Dorie order of architecture, 433 feet 
long. 331 feet wide and 75 feet high. 

The collection of models of inventions here 
gathered is yery remarkable, the aggregate num- 
ber being over 200,000 The model hall, nearly 
400 feet long, is paved with marble. Here the 
models are deposited in glass cabinets upon the 
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main floor and galleries. The visitor beholds 
tier upon tier of models, rising on both sides 
from floor to ceiling, occupying a main portion 
of the entire building. 

The number of persons employed at the Patent 
Office is between four and five hundred. The 
principal officers are the commissioner of patents, 
who is the executive, the assistant commissioner 
and seventy examiners. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


By N. MACDONALD. 


No Living Scotsman is more widely or more 
favorably known than John Stuart Blackie. He 
has been for many years a noted public character, 
in a variety of capacities, in each of which he has 
attained sufficient distinction to claim considera- 
tion. Unexcelled as a professor, without a su- 
perior as a Greek scholar, noted as an author, 
highly popular as a lecturer, a representative 
Scotsman and a many-sided character, his name 
is familiar wherever the English language | is 
spoken, and, indeed throughout the civilized 
world. 

A year ago last January, while residing in 
‘Edinburgh, I visited the professor at his home, 
No. 9 Douglas Crescent. The house commands 
abeantiful and extensive view, and bears evidence 
interiorly of the taste of a scholar and a lover of 
art. I was introduced to him in his study, where 
he was busy writing, though he said he was suffer- 
ing from a cold at the time. He is extremely 
kind and affable in his manner; has an eager, 
sensitive, intellectual face ; and full, bright, blue 
eyes. He talks fluently, promptly and with de- 
cision, and appears to have a fine sense of the 
humorous. 

He is very much of an altruist, and in his no- 
tions of God and man regards love as the pre- 
dominating idea. In the course of our conversa- 
tion he remarked that he went to the New Tes- 
tument for his religious conceptions, and to 
Shakespeare and Goethe for his ideas of intel- 
lectual completeness and excellence. He said 
that he was opposed to novel reading in general, 
but made an exception, so far as historical novels 
were concerned, especially those of Sir Walter 
Scott. He, however, liked some of George Eliot's 
works, ‘*Romola” in particular, and really ad- 
mired works of fiction that were of such high 
character. 

Prof. Rhys, who fills the Celtic chair in Ox- 
ford University, delivered a series of lectures in 


Edinburgh on the early ethnology of the British 
Isles. I attended the lectures, and expressed my 
dissent from his view that the Caledonians who 
stopped the tide of Roman conquest were Cymric 
Celts, or of the same race as the Welsh, to which 
nation Prof. Rhys belongs. My article criticising 
the professor's theories was published in The 
Scottish Leader, and I need scarcely say that I 
was gratifiel when so distinguished a Gaelic 
scholar as Prof. Blackie told me that I was cor- 
rect and the Oxford don was wrong. When part- 
ing with my famous courtryman (as is customary 
in Edinburgh) he said he would be happy to call 
upon me at my abode: but, as I left Scotland for 
America a few days afterward, I very reluctantly 
had to decline the honor, 

John Stuart Blackie was born in Glasgow on 
July 28th, 1809, and during his infancy his fa- 
ther, a wealthy banker, removed with his family 
to Aberdeen. After completing his course at 
Marischal College, in that city, the future pro- 
fessor entered Edinburgh University, where he 
studied for two years, during which time he be- 
came strongly impressed with religious feelings, 
and published his first volume under the title of 
‘Songs of Religion and Life.” Having taken 
his degree at Edinburgh, he entered the German 
University of Géttingen, where he studied for 
two years, and afterward visited Italy and engaged 
in the study of archeology and the Italian lan- 
guage, 

When twenty-five vears of age Blackie was ad- 
mitted to the Scottish Bar; but the study and 
practice of law was but little suited to his taste, 
so he devoted his time principally to literary pur- 
suits, and during the same year (1834) published 
a translation of Goethe's tragedy of ‘* Faust.” In 
1841 he was appointed a professor in his Alma 
Mater, which post he filled with conspicuous abil- 
ity till his resignation in 1852 to accept the pro- 
fessorship of Greek in Edinburgh University. To 
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the duties of this position he devoted the best en- 
ergies of his life during a period of thirty years, 
and acquired the well-deserved reputation of being 
one of the ablest and most profound Greek schol- 
ars in Europe. He gave abundant proofs of this 
by his many valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the language and literature of the most 
cultivated nation of antiquity, and of the philo- 
sophical theories and speculations of its sages and 
leaders of thought. 

In 1842 Professor Blackie married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. James Wyld, of Gilston, in Fife- 
shire, who still survives, the faithful helpmeet 
and companion of his old age, as of his younger 
years. 

During his extended and distinguished career 
Dr. Blackie has contributed largely to the litera- 
ture of his time. In 1850 he published a transla- 
tion into English verse of the works of the Greek 
poet 4Eschylus, which was followed in the suc- 
ceeding vears by translations of other Greek clas- 
sical works. He has also written extensively on 
a variety of moral, religions and social topics, and 
as a poet has demonstrated his possession of tal- 
ent of a very high order. Many of his poems 
breathe a spirit of the loftiest and purest patriot- 
ism, for, like Sir Walter Scott, he is an enthusi- 
ast for the beautiful scenery and fascinating leg- 
ends for which his native land is noted. He de- 
lights to roam about among her high and rugged 
mountains, romantic glens and lovely lakes ; to tell 
of her ancient renown, of the deeds of daring and 
of devotion to the cause of home, of freedom and 
of faith achieved by her patriots and martyrs in 
days gone by; to cherish and preserve the memo- 
rials of the ancient Gaelic race, and to set before 
modern Scotsmen, in glowing characters and with 
words that burn, the stirring story of Scotland’s 
past. 

He was first led to study Gaelic by conversing 
with the people of the Highlands during his fre- 
quent rambles through that portion of Scotland. 
On inquiring the Gaelic names for some common 
objects he was struck by their similarity to Greek 
and Latin roots, and on pursuing his inquiry 
further the analogy between the Celtic and the 
classical languages became more apparent and 
striking at every step in the progress of his inves- 
tigation. As a result of his study of this philo- 
logical question he was led to strongly advocate 
the retention of the Gaelic language, and to dep- 
recate the efforts made in official circles to secure 
its disuse° among the people of the Highlands. 
He has persistently maintained that the old 
tongue is well worthy of being preserved for the 
sake of its literature and legends, its philological 
importance as one of the most ancient languages 
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now spoken in the world, snd for its association , 
with the history of the past. 

In the disputes between the Highland crofters 
and the landed proprietors, Professor Blackie has 
warmly espoused the cause of the tenantry, and 
they have invariably found in him an eloquent 
and energetic advocate of their claims and inter- 
ests. 

One of the best known of Professor Blackie’s 
works is ‘‘ Self-culture,” which was published in 
1874. It abounds in practical advice, addressed 
especially to young men, and it is expressed in 
simple, concise and intelligible language, and per- 
vaded throughout by a strong moral and religious 
tone, 

In another most important work, entitled 
“Four Phases of Morals,” Dr. Blackie traces the 
gradual growth of human thonght, from the 
age of Socrates, whom he describes as the man of 
action, and Aristotle, the man of science, to that 
of Christianity ; and the later phases of Utilitari- 
anism, concluding with the observation, ‘The 
difficulties of the Church Articles may be re- 
moved by judicious pruning or happy inocula- 
tion ; but in atheism there dwells no healing— 
it is sheer emptiness and despair.” 

Professor Blackie is deeply impressed with the 
value of family influence and family life, and ix 
the correct edueation of the young and the forma- 
tion of character. On this subject he says, in his 
latest work, entitled “Essays on Subjects of 
Moral and Social Interest,” published during last 
year: ‘ Whether it be Plato, that from a philo- 
sophical notion, or Sparta, that from a military 
ideal, wished to abolish or subordinate the fune- 
tions of the family in the rearing of good citi- 
zens, they run equally contrary to Nature, and 
must be condemned. Much more are certzit 
English fathers and mothers to be reprobated, 
who, whether from laziness or want of natural 
affection, send their children away, as soon as 
possible, to distant schools, by which a donble 
loss is incurred: to the child, in its removal from 
the kindly atmosphere of the parent; and to the 
parent, from the absence of those stimulating 
impulses communicated to a sympathetic father 
or mother from the budding intelligence and the 
vernal freshness of the child. Let this, there- 
fore, stand as a sound reason why, in every well- 
ordered country, schools of all grades should be 
planted in such proximity to the centres of local 
population that there may be no excuse for young 
persons being sent outside the family atmosphere 
until such time as they are about to be launched 
into the large world, and must learn to stand on 
their own legs, and shape their own careers in 
the crowded arena of society.” 
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He possesses a keen sense of humor, and is as 
well able to wield the power of a good-natured 
sarcasm, on occasions, as he is to denounce every 
species of meanness and oppression, and every 
attempt at tyranny or injustice. 

Some of the songs in which he celebrates the 
stirring events of the past are brimful of mirth 
and fun, as, for example, the one which records 
the vigorous practical protest of the redoubted 
Jenny Geddes against the introduction of the 
liturgy into the service of the Scotch Church, 
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and vigor with which the veteran scholar throws 
himself into the exciting scenes of past history. 

In writing of Scotland’s great poet and pa- 
triot, Robert Burns, he, while fully conscious of 
the poet’s weaknesses, does full justice to the 
brilliance of his genius and the fervor and purity 
of his patriotism. 

Professor Blackie is liberal in his political 
views, and is equally opposed to oligarchical tyr- 
anny on the one hand, and to democratic excesses 
on the other. 


ORNITHOLOGY IN OLD ENGLAND—QUITE ANOTHER TAIL. 


Miss Gusher (to Col. Bowery Boyes, from New York)—‘‘I po 80 LovE ALL BIRDS, QUITE TOO AWFULLY MUCH! 


Bur the VERY SWEETEST AND DARLINGEST OF ALL, I THINK, IS A WATER WAGTAIL. 


LOVE A WATER WAGTAIL?” 


CoLONEL, BON’T YOU 


Col. B. B.—* Waat, No; CAN’T say I’M PARTICULAR GORN ON WATER WAGTAILS. GUESS ANY DAY I’p consIDER- 


ABLY PREFUR A WHISKY COCKTAIL.”’ 


when that indignant matron hurled her stool at 
the head of the Dean of Edinburgh in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wilt thou say the mass 
at my lug, thou Popish-puling fool ?” The poem 
in question, which describes the rain of missiles 
which, following the example of their leader, the 
enraged congregation showered about the ears of 
the unhappy dean and his brother clergy, with its 
refrain of ‘‘ Well done, Jenny! Bravo, Jenny ! 
That’s the proper tool,” etc., is inimitable, and 
furnishes a remarkable example of the heartiness 


Tn conclusion I may remark that, after passing 
a life of eminent usefulness, this true-hearted, 
noble Scotsman lives in the affections of his coun- 
trymen, and in the respect and esteem of the 
civilized world ; and when his race shall be run, 
his memory will be cherished for years to come, 
and Scotland and the world at large have good 
reason to say, in the words of the immortal 
Shakespeare : 


‘* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


‘* THE BOY AT THIS POINT SEIZED THE WHALE SIGNAL, AND FRANTICALLY WAVED IT UP AND DOWN, TO NOTIFY 
THOSE IN THE BOATS THAT THERE WAS TROUBLE ON BOARD.” 


A CABIN BOY’S BRAVERY. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


Op-TIME New England whalers will readily 
recall the events of this story, and the reading of 
it will bring back to their minds one of the most 
cold-blooded affairs ever enacted upon the deck 
of a whale ship. 

One day, away back in the forties, the ship 
T—— was searching for whales in the Pacific 
Ocean, on what is known as the off-shore grounds. 
There was a good wholesail breeze blowing, and 
the ship had her three topsails, main gallant sail, 
fore topmast staysail, jib and flying jib and driver 
set, the foresail and mainsail clewed up, ete. 
The wheel was hard down, and took care of itself. 
The vessel was in charge of the shipkeeper, a 
Portuguese from the Island of Terceira, one of 
the Azores, and six seamen, the cook and cabin 
boy. The ship’s boats, four in number, were in 
chase of a sperm whale, about one and a half miles 
to the windward. The shipkeeper usually ranks 
as fourth mate, and has charge of the vessel while 
the boats are whaling. Four of the six seamen left 
on board were Kanakas, natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘The other two were white men. 

On this particular day the shipkeeper was aloft 
watching the boats. Suddenly he called out: 
«There, he gives it to him. Ife’s fast to him !” 
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and as soon as he was sure that the boat was se- 
cured to the whale he rapidly descended to the 
deck, gave a quick glance around and made a sig- 
nal to the four Kanakas and Lascars, who there- 
upon seized the chain hooks and drew _ their 
knives. The Portuguese shipkeeper darted into 
the steerage and returned with a boat hatchet. 
Then, without a moment’s warning, the steward, 
a mulatto, was struck to the deck with a horrible 
gash on the head, while at the same time the 
Kanakas knocked down and stabbed the two un- 
suspecting white men, who were watching the 
boats. The cabin boy all this time was up aloft, 
trying to get a good view of the antics of the 
stricken whale. He witnessed, however, all that 
was passing below, and quickly made up his mind 
what to do. Slipping to the deck, unperceived 
by the mutineers, he obtained a sheath knife, and 
darted up again into the main rigging just as the 
Portuguese and his allies, now joined by the 
black cook, sprang to the braces to fill away. 
But before they could do this the boy had cnt 
the topsail halyards, and freed the sail so that it 
fell to the cap, parting the topgallant sheets in 
its descent. Looking aloft’for the cause of this, 
the Portuguese saw the lad ascending the top- 
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mast shrouds. Quickly drawing his sheath knife, 
the shipkeeper darted aloft in hot pursuit of the 
boy. The latter reaching the collar of the main 
topmast stay, threw his legs around it and slid 
hand over hand down to the foretop, where he 
had just time to cut the fore topsail halyards close 
to the runner block as a Kanaka reached the fut- 
tock shrouds under the foretop. To jump to the 
topmast shrouds and scamper up the ratlines was 
but a moment’s work, and before the Kanaka’s 
head was above the top the boy was up in the top- 
mast crosstrees, where he instantly cut the jib 
halyards, and then rushed up into the topgallant 
crosstrees, and made for the flying jib stay. As 
soon as the jib halyards were cut the ship, which 
had been paying off before the wind (the wheel 
having been manned and put hard up), suddenly 
came up into the wind, all sails shaking. The 
boy at this point seized the whale signal, which 
is a ball made of barrel hoops, covered with can- 
vas and painted black, by its long handle, and 
frantically waved it up and down, to notify those 
in the boats that there was trouble on board. 
Having done this several times, he threw the sig- 
nal away, and then slid down the flying jib stay 
until his feet rested on the hanks of the sail, 
where he hung almost exhausted from his ex- 
ertions. 

The Kanaka gave one glance to windward at 
the boats, and then suddenly descended to the 
deck, where all was confusion. The cabin boy, 
from his shaky perch, looked upon a sickening 
sight, for there, on the bloody deck, the pigs that 
usually roam about a whaler’s decks were gnaw- 
ing the hands and faces of the dead men. The 
ship was in irons, with the rising wind singing 
through the rigging and thrashing the main top- 
gallant-sail clews at a terrible rate, that threat- 
ened to carry away the mast. 

It soon became evident that the signal had 
been seen, for the boats were at once cut from the 
whale, and came bounding over the rising seas 
until they reached the ship. When the Por- 
tuguese devil saw that his scheme to seize the 
vessel had failed he fied to the cabin and fast- 
ened himself in, leaving his mates in crime to 
face the music. 

When the boats’ crews came tumbling over the 
side of the ship they were dumfounded by the 
sight that met their gaze, and knew not what to 
do until the cabin boy descended and told his 
story. Then, with a howl of rage, the crew rushed 
upon the mutineers, and would have killed them 
at once had not the captain and mates restrained 
them by sheer force. The cook and the Kanakas 
were ironed and put under hatches. With these 
wretches out of the way, the halyards were at once 
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repaired, the sails were set, and a man was put at 
the wheel, so that the ship was soon under control 
again. 

The captain went aft and called to the Por- 
tuguese through the open skylight; but receiv- 
ing no reply, three men and the mate were sent 
into the sailroom by the way of the booby hatch. 
Here they broke in the bulkhead that separated 
the sailroom from the cabin, and entered and un- 
fastened the cabin gangway doors, to let the cap- 
tain in, then began a search for the Portuguese, 
which resulted in finding him locked in the cap- 
tain’s stateroom. The fool was beside himself, 
and so frightened at the failure of his horrible 
plot that he was incapable of action. Had he 
kept his nerve he could have made it hot for his 
pursuers, for in a rack over his head were a car- 
bine and four loaded muskets, while in the cabin 
hung a dozen more muskets, and there was plenty 
of ammunition in the captain’s room. The cow- 
ardly brute was caged. He had locked himself 
in, and refused to open the door. But the cap- 
tain immediately pried off the blind panel from 
the upper part of the stateroom door, and they 
were confronted with the defiant Portugues:, 
crouching in a corner and holding an ugly knife. 
A change came over him when the mate suddenly 
thrust the muzzle of a loaded musket into his 
face. He at onee dropped his knife and begged 
for mercy. Unfastening the door, he was draggcil 
forth and ironed. 

It was the intention of the mutineers to run 
the ship ashore on the coast of Australia, and 
take all they could carry of value in two of the 
ship’s boats, coast it down to Melbourne or Syd- 
ney, and claim themselves shipwrecked sailors. 
But their rascally plans were foiled by the wide- 
awake and active cabin boy. Had the mutineers 
succeeded in getting the ship before the wind, 
the boats could never have caught her, as a whole- 
sail breeze was blowing, and increased as the sun 
went down. 

After the skipper had delivered a sermon as 
long as the maintop bowline on ‘‘ Mutiny at Sea,” 
and the decks had been thoroughly cleaned, and 
the dead men sewed up in canvas and quietly 
dropped into the sea, all sail was made for the 
Sandwich Islands, were the mutineers were duly 
handed over to the authorities. They were im- 
mediately tried, found guilty and executed. 
There was not the least delay. Quick-handed 
justice was meted out to the black-hearted 
wretches, and no government official there 
sought for them a pardon. 

The cabin boy was not forgotten. Upon his 
return to the States he was handsomely rewarded 
for his intrepidity in saving the ship. 
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Joun,” said Lawrence, ‘‘they have a great 
black giant shut up downstairs in an iron 
room.” 

‘* Foh !” replied John, contemptuously ; ‘they 
couldn’t have a giant on board ship.” 

<* Fact,” repeated Lawrence; ‘and if you will 
get the captain’s permission to visit the engine 
room, I'll show you the giant.” 

**T don’t believe there is any giant,” said John, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ But I should like to 
see the engine, and I’ll go and find the captain.” 
So saying, John ran o% vu his errand. 

This conversation took place between Mr. Law- 
rence Wollaston and his cousin John, on the deck 
of a transatlantic steamer. Mr. Wollaston havy- 
ing recently graduated from the scientific course 
at Yale College, was on his way abroad to com- 
plete his education as an engineer. John, a boy, 
or, more properly, a young gentleman of fourteen, 
accompanied his cousin, partly as a companion 
and partly for the education that John’s father 
knew he would receive from Lawrence’s scientific 
talks. 

Presently John returned, accompanied by an 
official in the uniform of the ship, who introduced 
himself as one of the assistant engineers, saying 
he should be pleased to show the gentlemen 
through the engine room. The party proceeded 
along the deck to a small iron door, nearly amid- 
ships; that being unlocked, disclosed a circular 
iron stairway, the end of which, notwithstanding 
the light of an occasional electric lamp, was lost 
in the darkness of the hold. 

‘*Lawrence,” said John, as they started on the 
descent, ‘‘I believe you are fooling me, and if 
you do, I shall certainly fine you.” 

“Very well,” replied Lawrence, ‘‘I will show 
you what J call a giant, and a very big one, too; 
and if you do not think I have stated the case 
correctly, I will pay a fine—say of five oranges.” 

“Good,” rejoined John; ‘that is fair.” 

By this time they had reached the bottom of 
the stairway, and opening a second iron door, 
from whence rushed so fierce a blast of hot air as 
almost to scorch their faces and take away their 
breath, their guide ushered them into a room 
that, for a moment, seemed to be pandemonium 
itself. On either side of a somewhat narrow 
passage arose upward into the darkness the metal 
walls of the boilers. Near the floor were rows of 
iron doors, through the chinks and cracks of 
which fiery gleams and occasional puffs of flame 
and smoke shot out. Beside each door lay piles 


of coal and ashes. Six or seven brawny men, 
clad only to the waist, were constantly opening 
the furnaces, sending athwart the dark passage a 
blinding glare of light, and filling the air with 
smoke and dust in order to feed the capacious 
fires or remove the cinders. As fast as the red- 
hot coals came from the ash pit they were 
quenched by a dash from a bucket of water, the 
rising steam of which still further increased the 
confusion. High above the heads of the party 
extended a vast network of copper pipes and 
valves, connecting the boilers with the engine, 
through which the sharp hiss of pent-up steam 
could be heard—an ominous indication of the 
tremendous power stored in the iron shells, while 
the accentuated pitching and rolling of the ship 
were only needed to invest the boiler room with 
all the terrors of the inferno. 

Placing his mouth close to John’s ear, in order 
to make himself heard above the confusion of 
sounds, and pointing to the piles of coal, Law- 
rence shouted: ‘* There is my giant! Don’t you 
think he is a large one ?” 

John only replied by a look in which wonder 
at the scene by which he was surrounded and a 
contemptuous incredulity were curiously blended. 
After gazing at the strange sight before them un- 
til the hot and dusty air of the furnaces became 
well-nigh unbearable, Mr. Wollaston signified to 
the assistant engineer that they were ready to 
proceed. Passing along the length of the boiler 
room, by row after row of glowing furnace doors, 
the party emerged by another iron door, and 
climbing a much shorter stairway, reached the 
comparative silence of the engine room. While 
watching the rhythmic motion of the polished 
machinery, John turned to his cousin, saying: 
“‘There, Lawrence, I knew you were fooling 
me. There isn’t any giant here; or, if there is, 
he is here in the engine room, and not among 
those smoky old boilers.” 

“No,” said Lawrence. ‘‘ The engine is only 
the hands of the giant; the giant himself is coal 
in the boiler furnaces.” 

“< Now, Lawrence,” exclaimed John, ‘ that is a 
regular sell! You must pay me my five oranges.” 

“Well,” rejoined Lawrence, ‘‘ when we go on 
deck I'll leave it to Miss Almira, and if she de- 
cides against me I will pay you the oranges.” 

Miss Almira was one of the passengers on the 
steamer ; avery charming young lady, with whom, 
in the course of the voyage, Lawrence and John 
had become somewhat acquainted. When the 
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young gentlemen reached the deck they looked 
about a little, and soon discovered Miss Almira 
reading in a sunny nook on the lee side of the 
smokestack, the wariuth from which served to 
temper tue otherwise chill ocean wind. 

“‘Oh, Miss Almira,” exclaimed Jolin, running 
up to where the young lady was seated, ‘‘ my 
cousin has been trying to make me believe that 
they had a great black giant shut up down be- 
low ; and when we went to see, there was nothing 
but a heap of coals. I think he ought to be fined 
for trying to fool me; but we have decided to 
leave it to you. Now, please decide for me, 
won’t you ?” 

On being thus addressed the young lady looked 
up with a smile, and by a gesture inviting the 
cousins to take some vacant seats near her, said: 
“*T cannot possibly decide so important a ques- 
tion without hearing both sides.” 

*«“Ah,” said Lawrence, ‘‘now there is some 
hope for me !” 

“* Now, Miss Almira,” complained John, in a 
tone of disappointment, ‘‘if you let Lawrence 
talk, he will certainly persuade you to take his 
side, and I sha’n’t get my oranges.” 

«Your oranges ?” queried Miss Almira. 

“Yes,” returned John. ‘‘I was going to fine 
him five oranges for deceiving me by saying the 
coal was a giant.” 

«‘That is a very grave charge,” said Miss Al- 
mira; “‘but if you want me to act as referee, I 
must hear both sides of the story.” 

“‘What is a referee ?” asked John. 

“Why,” replied Miss Almira, ‘‘ sometimes 
when people get into a dispute, instead of going 
to law about it and having a long and expensive 
suit, they agree to leave the matter to the deci- 
sion of some disinterested person. This is often 
euled an arbitration, and the person acting as 
judge is termed a referee.” 

“Good,” said John; ‘let us have an arbitra- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to submit to your 
decision.” 

«So am I,” said Lavrence. 

“Very well,” replied Miss Almira ; ‘ we will 
resolye ourselves into a court. You, John, are 
the plaintiff, and wish to recover damages to the 
extent of five oranges from the defendant, Mr. 
Wollaston ; as you allege that the defendant de- 
ceivcd you by stating that there was a great black 
giant down in the ship. Now, Mr. Defendant, 
what have you to say why judgment should not 
be entered against you ?” 

“May it please this honorable court,” said Mr. 
Wollaston, assuming a grave and judicial air, be- 
neath which lurked a smile of amusement; ‘I 
will not occupy the time of the court by requir- 
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ing the plaintiff to prove that I made to him the 
statement -he alleges in his complaint, but plead 
guilty to this part of the indictment. I will 
simply occupy myself with endeavoring to show 
that the language used is entirely justifiable. To 
do this, I must crave your patience in listening 
to an explanation of what is termed the ‘ doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy,’ as applied to 
the development of the modern steam engine.” 

«My !” exclaimed John. ‘ What long words !” 

** Hush!” said Miss Almira; ‘the plaintiff 
must not interrupt the defendant.” 

«The investigations of modern science,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wollaston, ‘“‘ demonstrate almost be- 
yond a doubt that terrestrial substances are com- 
posed of a multitude of minute particles, to which 
the name of ‘atom’ has been given. Chemists 
believe that all the different forms of matter 
with which we mect owe their origin to various 
combinations of some sixty or seventy elementary 
bodies. More than half are so rare as never to be 
seen outside of the laboratory, and the bulk of 
the globe consists of compounds of some six or 
eight clementary substances. The attraction that 
causes different elements to unite is termed ‘ chem- 
ical affinity’; and the smallest conceivable portion 
of a compound, consisting only of one group of 
its constituent atoms, has received the name oj 
‘molecule.’ In addition to this force of chemical 
affinity building up and sustaining molecules, 
there appear to be two other forces acting be- 
tween the dificrent molecules of every substance ; 
a force of attraction tending constantly to bind 
them more closely together ; and a force of re- 
pulsion endeavoring to neutralize the attraction 
and drive the molecules widely asunder. Upon 
the relative preponderance of these two forces 
depends the physical state of the substance. 
When the attractive force is in the ascendant 
the body is a solid, and its hardness and rigidity 
is presumed to be in proportion to the superiority 
of the force of attraction. In liquids the forces 
of attraction and repulsion are equal, and, as a 
consequence, fluids are incapable of retaining any 
form of their own, but immediately assume that 
of the vessel in which they may be placed. In 
the gaseous state the repellent force is supposed 
to be in excess to such an extent that the mole- 
cules at all times tend to separate as far as pos- 
sible from each other; and, therefore, in order 
to retain a gas, it must always be inclosed in ¢ 
receptacle capable of resisting this constant effort 
at separation. It is also believed that in gases 
and liquids, and possibly in solids, the molecules 
are in constant motion, swinging round and round 
each other in definite paths. So, if bya stretch of 
the imagination a race of intelligent beings be con- 
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ceived of, small enough to inhabit a molecule, as 
the human race resides upon the globe ; and if 
to them a knowledge of astronomy be granted, 
they would accept the neighboring molecules as 
we regard the planets and stars, and would study 
the molecular heavens with all the avidity of a 
Newton or a Herschel. 

‘‘Some very curious investigations regarding 
the size of molecules and the rapidity of molecu- 
lar movements have been made. According to 
Sir William Thompson, if an ordinary dewdrop 
were magnified to appear as large as the earth, 
it would, at a little distance, seem rough, by 


reason of its molecular structure, while, on a 
closer inspection, the molecules would appear 
larger than marbles, and smaller than cricket 
balls. 

“Tn the case of water, for example, the actual 
size of the molecule is somewhere between one- 
two hundred and fifty millionth and one-five 
hundred millionth of an inch in diameter. It 
has also been ascertained that, for example, in 
the case of hydrogen gas, the molecules are moy- 
ing to and fro with a velocity of 607 feet per 
second, or about 4,000 miles per hour. This ex- 
eeedingly rapid, although almost infinitesimal, 
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the gas be heated, its additional 
| expansive force will cause the 
movable end to travel along the 
vessel, and by appropriate means 
this motion may be usefully em- 
ployed to do any variety of me- 
chanical work. On the con- 
trary, if mechanical force be 
applied, and the gas be com- 
pressed, heat will make its ap- 
pearance. 

‘For many centuries heat 
was supposed to be a very pecu- 
liar substance, having no weight, 
which could in some mysterious 
manner be put into or taken 
out of other bodies. The idea 
that I have just explained, that 
all the phenomena of heat were 
referable to changes in the vi- 
bration of the molecules, was 
first suspected about the begin- 
jouin’s IppARATou: ning of this century, by Sir 
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molecular movement beauti- 
fully explains the cause of the 
pressure exerted against the 
walls of a vessel by a gas, it 
being due simply to the bom- 
bardment to which the sides of 
the receptacle are continually 
subjected by the impact of the 
molecules. 

“If this explanation of the 
origin of the pressure exerted 
by a gas be correct, any action 
which causes the molecules to 
vibrate more rapidly, or to 
swing through larger orbits, will 
be followed by a correponding 
increase of pressure ; and con- 
versely, a diminution in the 
rapidity of molecular vibration, 
or amplitude, will be accom- 
panied by a corresponding de- 
crease in pressure. Thus, if a 
quantity of gas inclosed in a 
receptacle provided with suit- 
able measuring apparatus be 
heated, a certain amount of 
heat disappears, while at the 
same time the pressure against 
the sides of the vessel is corre- 


spondingly increased. Again, NEWCOMEN’S ENGINE, 1712. 
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Ilumphry Davy and Count Rumford. It re- 
mained, however, for Dr. Joule, in 1849, to dem- 
onstrate by experiment the correctness of the 
theory. While engaged in boring out some can- 
non, Joule noticed that the metal of the gun, as 
well as the tool used in boring, became very hot. 
He perceived that nothing was put into the can- 
non except the mechanical force supplied by the 
machinery to cut away the iron, and at once 
came to the conclusion that the force of the 
machine was in some mysterious way changed 
into heat. To demonstrate this fact, Joule de- 
vised the apparatus, a drawing 
of which I must trouble the 
court to examine.” 

Here Lawrence took from his 
coat pocket a letter book, and 
selecting therefrom a slip of 
paper, handed it to Miss Al- 
mira, so that she and John 
could see it. 

«You will see,” he continu- 
ed, ‘‘that Joule arranged a 
kind of fan, or propeller, on a 
spindle, so that it could turn 
inside of a tank containing 
water, to which was added a 
thermometer. By means of a 
weight, and a string wound 
round the spindle, the paddles 
were caused to stir the water, 
while the scale at one side in- 
dicated the distance through 
which the weight moved. It 
is apparent that the downward 
motion of the weight is only 
hindered by the resistance of- 
fered by the water to the motion 
of the paddle. By this appa 
ratus Dr. Joule proved that the 
mechanical energy of a falling 
weight could be directly chang- 
ed into heat, which warmed the 
water. With the scale and 
thermometer he found that a force of 772 foot 
pounds, that is to say, the force of one pound fall- 
ing 772 feet, would warm the water 1° Fahren- 
heit. The unit of mechanical force has long 
been established as the ‘foot pound,’ or the force 
exerted by one pound falling one foot, while the 
unit of heat is the amount of heat necessary to 
warm one pound of water 1°. Thus Dr. Joule 
established one of the most important of modern 
scientific discoveries: the relation that 772 foot 
pounds were equal to one heat unit. In order to 
explain the conversion of mechanical motion into 
heat, Joule supposed that the motion of the fan 
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through the water caused the water molecules to 
vibrate more rapidly, or to move through larger 
orbits, and that this increased molecular motion 
manifested itself as heat. Other investigators, 
notably Professor Tyndall, have shown so many 
instances wherein the disappearance of mechan- 
ical energy is followed by an evolution of heat, 
and conversely the extinction of heat is produc- 
tive of mechanical force, that the scientific world 
now recognizes that these two forms of force are 
mutually interconvertible. 

“Similarly the force of chemical attraction 
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tending to cause combinations between the vari- 
ous elements may be utilized to exalt molecular 
vibration, which in turn can be usefully employed 
as heat. This is the scientific explanation of 
combustion. <A piece of coal glows on the hearth, 
and gradually wasting away, vanishes into a heap 
of white ashes scarcely amounting to two per 
cent. of the original lump. Science affirms that 
matter is indestructible ; what, then, has become 
of the coal ? The chemist says that every atom 
of coal thus burned appropriates from the air two 
atoms of oxygen, and flies off up the chimney as 
invisible carbonic dioxide; while the tiny heap 
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of white ashes is merely the impurities in the 
coal which are not combustible. Between oxygen 
and carbon there exists a strong tendency to com- 
bine. Curiously, however, combination cannot 
take place, or at least only very slowly, at the 
ordinary temperature of the air. But if a piece 
of coal be heated red hot for a moment, chemical 
action sets in rapidly and with great force. The 
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heat energy do mechanical work, such as driving 
a ship, drawing a train, etc. There is no power 
in the engine itself; it only enables man to di- 
rect the energy produced by combustion, and even 
this is accomplished in a very wasteful manner. 

«‘ Every engine consists of three parts, or or- 
gans : a furnace, in which to burn the combus- 
tible; a boiler, wherein the heat energy is absorbed 
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oxygen atoms rush furiously to the embrace of 
the carbon atoms. The molecular motion extin- 
guished by their impact is converted into heat, so 
intense that the whole mass glows and flames, 
and we say that we have a fire. In an ordinary 
grate or stove the heat energy is merely diffused 
through the room, or dissipated up the chimney, 
but the steam engine is a contrivance for meking 


in making steam ; and a cylinder, carrying & mov- 
able piston to enable the heat force of the steai.. 
to be transformed into mechanical work. Th« 
heat derived from the burning coal passes into the 
water in the boiler; here a part is used in mak- 
ing the water hotter, and as this heat can be per- 
ceived by the hand, it is called sensible heat. But 
by far the largest portion is employed in driving 
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the water molecules farther apart. As this heat 
cannot be detected by the senses or the ther- 
mometer, it is called insenstble, or latent, heat. 
If a cubic inch of water be placed over the fire 
and boiled it expands enormously, filling as steam 
1,700 times as much space as it occupied in the 
form of water. If the water be confined, and not 
allowed to expand, it exerts a tremendous press- 
ure against the sides of the containing vessel. 
The heat force has disappeared as heat, but has 
reappeared as pressure. To convert a pound of 
water into steam, at the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, requires about 1,200 units of heat, of 
which less than 200 are sensible, while about 
1,000 are employed in increasing molecular vi- 
bration. To withstand this pressure the walls of 
the boilers and the pipes to the engine have to 
be made exceedingly strong. When, however, 
the steam meets the piston it finds an oppor- 
tunity to exert its force in a useful way. In push- 
ing the piston to and fro the steam expands and 
cools, heat being lost in proportion to the me- 
chanical work produced. Thus it appears that 
the steam is merely a messenger, taking heat 
from the furnace and delivering it in the cyl- 
inder. 

“‘The amount of energy stored up in a steam 
boiler is often very large. Probably the boilers 
of this ship are working at a pressure of 150 
pounds ; if so, the heat energy of the water and 
steam they contain would be about half as great 
us that of gunpowder. If this energy were sud- 
denly to be liberated and concentrated on the 
steamer, it would throw the vessel nearly half a 
mile into the air.” 

“My gracious !” exclaimed John, while even 
Miss Almira looked slightly terrified at the pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence. 

**So,” continued Lawrence, “the occasional 
explosion of a boiler is not so very astonishing ; 
on the contrary, considering the tremendous 
amounts of force employed, it is surprising that 
accidents are not of more frequent occurrence. 
Occasionally something gives way, and then the 
tremendous force of heat energy is exhibited, as, 
for instance, the accident in the engine room of 
the City of Paris, last summer, an illustration 
of which I here present.” 

So saying, Lawrence took from his letter book 
another sheet, and handed it to Miss Almira. 

«© You see,” he continued, ‘‘ what a total wreck 
is represented. How machinery constructed of 
the best materials, in the strongest manner, was 
in a moment literally ground to powder by a 
sudden exhibition of energy: and yet, so care- 
fully was the ship built, and so thoroughly dis- 
ciplined were her officers and crew, that, beyond 
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the destruction of the engine, no damage was 
done. 

“‘The growth of the steam engine has been an 
exceedingly curious development. The germ of 
this wonderful invention lies in the writings of 
the earlier Greek philosophers; but this germ 
remained undeveloped for more than two thou- 
sand years, and it was not until early in the seven- 
teenth century that an English blacksmith by 
the name of Newcomen, conceiving the idea of 
actuating a movable piston by means of the 
elastic force of steam, gave such an impetus to 
the new machine as to cause it to develop into 
the greatest power of modern civilization. In 
order to trace this development, please examine 
these illustrations.” Here Lawrence had recourse 
to his letter book, passing to Miss Almira some 
slips of paper. 

‘*The first picture,” continued Lawrence, ‘is 
the representation of the Newcomen engine. The 
cylinder, C, is located on top of the boiler, B. By 
means of a valve just beneath the cylinder steam 
was admitted to the under side of the piston, lift- 
ing it to the top of the cylinder. The valve being 
then closed, water from a tank, C W T, above, was 
admitted to the cylinder to condense the steam 
and form a vacuum. The pressure of the air on 
the top of the piston, P, then forced it down to 
the bottom of the cylinder. A repetition of this 
cycle constituted the operation of the engine, a 
boy being employed to manage the valves. The 
Newcomen engine was exclusively used in pnmp- 
ing, to lift water from the English coal mines ; 
and while its introduction vastly improved the 
methods and cheapness of coal mining, it was an 
exceedingly uneconomical contrivance. Taking 
steam only on one side of the piston, and inject- 
ing the condensing water directly into the cyl- 
inder, caused immense losses of heat: so this 
machine wasted more than ninety-nine per cent. 
of the coal energy. Toward the close of the 
seventeenth century a Scotch mechanic by the 
name of Watt was employed by the University 
of Glasgow to repair a small Newcomen machine 
belonging to the college. While experimenting 
on this model, Watt perceived that the great 
wastefulness of the machine was due to losses 
of heat by injecting the condensing water directly 
into the eylinder. To obviate this, Watt added a 
condenser in the form of a separate receptacle, 
connected to the cylinder by an appropriate pipe 
and valve. Subsequently Watt covered the top 
of the cylinder, and, admitting steam to both 
sides of the piston, doubled the power of the 
engine. These improvements are illustrated in 
the diagram of Watt’s engine. 

‘‘While these changes enhanced the value of 
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the steam engine, the greatest improvement, 
which, if not discovered by Watt, was certainly 
put by him into practical operation, was the 
‘expansive use of steam.’ In the Newcomen 
engine, every time the piston rose the cylinder 
was entirely filled with steam at the boiler press- 
ure, withdrawing a corresponding quantity of 
heat. To Watt is due the practice of cutting off 
the admission of steam after the piston has com- 
pleted only a fraction of its stroke, say a quarter 
or a third, and allowing the expansive force of 
the steam to push the piston for the remainder 
of the journey. By this means, only one-quarter 
or one-third as much steam is consumed by the 
engine. Watt thus remodeled the Newcomen 
engine, making practically the engine of to-day ; 
for, until very recently, with the exception of im- 
provements in valve gear, the steam engine re- 
mained essentially as Watt left it. Watt’s devices 
so increased the efficiency of the engine, that, in- 
stead of wasting nearly ninety-nine and a half 
per cent. of coal energy, only ninety-two or ninety- 
three per cent. was lost—a vast gain; for it was 
becoming evident that, notwithstanding its ad- 
vantages, the use of the Newcomen engine was 
attended by so great a fuel expense as to prohibit 
its rapid extension. To obviate as far as possible 
this great loss of heat has been the constant prob- 
lem before inventors, a partial solution of which 
has given rise to the compound and triple ex- 
pansion engines of the present day; such mag- 
nificent pieces of machinery as now propel our 
ocean steamships, and of which an example is 
given in the engraving of the Augusta Victoria's 
machinery. 

“In order to demonstrate the principle of the 
modern engine, I must ask the court to allow the 
plaintiff to make some mathematical calculations 
for me.” So saying, Lawrence handed a pencil 
and a slip of paper to John. 

““Well, I never did!” exclaimed John, in an 
undertone. ‘‘ The idea of asking me to help you 
prove your own case !” 

At this remark the court smiled, but Lawrence 
continued, with imperturbable gravity : ‘* To con- 
vert a pound of water into steam at a pressure of 
twenty pounds above a vacuum requires 1,183 
heat units. Suppose we had a Newcomen engine, 
the evlinder of which was just large enough to 
contain one pound of this steam. Every time 
the cylinder was filled 1,183 heat units would 
be withdrawn from the boiler. When the steam 
is shut off and condensed we will allow that a 
fairly good vacuum is formed, leaving only a 
pound and a half pressure on the under side of 
the piston. The air is pressing on the top of the 
piston with a force of fifteen pounds to the square 
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inch ; therefore, the effective pressure tending to 
drive the piston downward is thirteen and a half 
pounds, and if we give the piston an area of 106 
square inches and a stroke of one foot, we shall 
have 1,350 foot pounds as the mechanical work 
done in one stroke of the engine. Now, Mr. 
Defendant, if 772 foot pounds are equal to one 
heat unit, how many heat units has our engine 
converted into work ?” 

“* About 1.7,” answered John, after a mo- 
ment’s figuring. 

** Yes,” answered Lawrence. ‘‘ And drawn from 
the boiler 1,183 heat units, or we have thrown 
away 99.5 per cent. Now take a Watt engine 
with the same cylinder, but arranged to cut off 
the admission of steam when the piston has made 
one-quarter of its stroke. As the steam expands 
in the cylinder the pressure decreases. The aver- 
age pressure on the piston (which is what is re- 
quired to ascertain the mechanical work) can 
only be determined by quite an abstruse calcula- 
tion, so you must take my word that it will be 
about eleven pounds per square inch; thus we 
get 1,100 foot pounds as the work done at every 
stroke, instead of 1,350, and dividing by 772, we 
get 1.4 heat units as the equivaleiit of the work 
done. Only one-quarter of the steam has been 
used, so 295 heat units have been taken from the 
boiler, and we have lost only 95 per cent. of the 
energy, instead of 99.5—a very great gain.” 

** But,” said John, ‘“‘the engine does not give 
as much power.” 

‘«True,” returned Lawrence, “to get the same 
power the cylinder would have to be made a little 
larger; but the fact to which I desire to direct 
attention is the economy to be derived by allow- 
ing the steam to do its work by expansion. Not- 
withstanding the manifest advantage to be derived 
from Watt’s application of this principle of ex- 
pansion, engineers were a long time in perceiving 
the extent of its possibilities. Less than thirty 
years ago the Cunard ships were driven by en- 
gines taking steam at only fifteen pounds above 
the atmosphere. With so small a boiler pressure 
it was impossible to obtain much expansion. By 
the recent developments of iron and steel manu- 
facture, engine builders have been supplied with 
better materials from which boilers capable of 
carrying higher pressures could be made, and the 
present ocean vessels use steam at 150 or 200 
pounds, while small boilers have been constructed 
to make steam at 800 or 1,000 pounds. With 
higher steam pressure greater ranges of expan- 
sion were feasible, but other difficulties presented 
themselves. As the steam expands it rapidly 
cools. Suppose an engine to be supplied with 
steam at 200 pounds, the temperature would be 
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about 385° ; and imagine expansion to be carried 
down to 14 pounds above a vacuum. At this lat- 
ter pressure the temperature is only 115°; conse- 
quently, at every stroke the cylinder and all of 
the adjacent metal parts of the engine have to be 
heated and cooled from 115° to 385°, a range of 
temperature of 270° too great to be practically 
manageable. This difficulty has been largely sur- 
mounted in the modern multi-cylinder engine. 
Instead of compelling the steam to do all the 
work of expansion in one cylinder, two or more 
are provided, the steam passing successively from 
one cylinder to another. Thus, in the preceding 
example, if we suppose the expansion to take 
place equally in three “cylinders, instead of only 
one, the range of temperature for each cylinder 
would be 90°, an amount much easier to handle. 
By a gradual process of growth the efficiency of 
the steam engine has been so increased that now 
some fifteen per cent. of the coal energy is deliv- 
ered in the form of mechanical work. In the 
days of Newcomen thirty pounds of coal were 
consumed by the engine to produce a horse 
power, while now the same work is accomplished 
by the use of one and a quarter pounds. Prob- 
ably this ship and cargo weigh in the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000 tons, and her engines are rated at 
10,000 horse power, consuming 15,000 pounds of 


coal per hour. To cross the ocean in six days she 
must run twenty miles an ‘hour, so to move one 
ton one mile the ship’s engines only burn stz- 
tenths of an ounce of coal. Thus a modern steam- 
ship, by utilizing the cnergy developed by burn- 
ing a newspaper, could move a ton of freight 
between two and three miles. 

‘Historians give glowing accounts of the 
magnificence of Cleopatra’s fleet, counting by 
hundreds the slaves necessary to man the oars. 
Suppose manual labor to be substituted for our 
engine, and imagine the ship supplied with 2,400 
oars, with a man to each one. As it would not 
be possible for the men to work more than eight 
hours at a time, a crew of 7,200 men would be 
necessary for the ship. Yet this enormous force 
would give but 400 horse power, capable of pro- 
pelling the vessel about two miles an hour, instead 
of the twenty she now makes. To equal the en- 
gine, a crew of 350,000 men would be needed ; 
and as these would weigh about 40,000 tons, it 
would be impossible for the ship to carry them, 
to say nothing of the necessary food and other 
supplies. If, instead of men, horses were used, 
the ship would need 75,000 to keep her contin- 
uously moving. Such a team, if arranged ‘tan- 
dem,’ would extend 125 miles, and would require 
a stable covering a hundred acres. 
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“ Now, may it please the court,” continued 
Lawrence, “ while I have thus endeavored to 
justify the statement that I made to the defend- 
ant, I feel that I ought to plead guilty to the 
charge, and confess judgment, for in reality it is 
not the coal that is driving the ship, but it is the 
sun.” 

“The sun !” repeated John, in a tone of great 
astonishment, while even Miss 
Almira’s face wore a look of sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” replied Lawrence, 
“the san. You saw, when we 
were in the boiler room, the glow- 
ing piles of coal in the furnace. 
And I have endeavored to show 
you that the engine simply trans- 
formed the heat energy of the fire 
into mechanical motion. To burn 
a pound of coal requires about ten 
pounds of air. Now, our engine 
is using something like seven and 
a half tons of coal an hour, re- 
quiring seventy-five tons of air 
for its combustion, needing, in 
the course of the voyage, 10,000 
or 12,000 tons of air.” 

“* My !” exclaimed John; ‘no 
wonder they need a big smoke- 
stack.” 

“In some way or other,” con- 
tinued Lawrence, ‘‘the sunlight, 
shrough the vital forces of vege- 
table life, has the power to sepa- 
rate the atoms of carbon and oxy- 
gen, and to store up as woody 
fibre, in the trunks and leaves 
of trees and plants, the carbon 
atoms, while the oxygen is set 
free and restored to the air. 
Geologists suppose that many 
million years ago all of the carbon 
that now exists in the coal fields 
and in the wells of oil and natural 
gas was united with oxygen, and 
distributed through the atmos-  _ 
phere. It is also imagined that between the 
a-ctic circles a climate exceedingly warm and 
moist prevailed, particularly favorable to the de- 
velopment of a plant life that the present jungles 
of the tropics but faintly reflect. Probably the 
greater part of the earth was covered with scenes 
such as are here represented.” 

So saying, Lawrence again had recourse to his 
letter book, giving to Miss Almira and John the 
accompanying pictures. 

“Through many centuries the sunbeams poured 
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their energy upon the globe; generation after 
generation of gigantic ferns and palms, such as 
you see in this ‘ Ideal Landscape’ picture, arose, 
lived and died ; separating, under the influence 
of the sunlight, the carbon and oxygen of the 
atmosphere ; storing up the carbon and return- 
ing the oxygen to the air. Thousands of ages of 
this luxuriant plant life continued, until in cer- 
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tain localities the earth was covered many hun- 
dreds of feet in thickness with the remains of the 
reign of plants. Under this increasing burden 
the land gradually sank, the sea encroached, 
bringing with it a covering of sand and mud, 
carefully scaling up and burying beneath ever- 
augmenting layers of shale and slate the pre- 
cious carbon of the plants. Ages rolled on, and, 
under the pressure of thousands of feet of sand- 
stone and limestone deposited by the ocean, the 
vegetable matter was hardened and compacted, 
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and much of its volatile constituents expelled, 
leaving the hard and rocklike carbon that we now 
know as coal. Again the land arose, the sea 
receded ; and as the former ocean bed became 
habitable, mankind discovered, sealed in the 
rocks, an almost boundless store of preserved 
sunlight, ready at his bidding to drive his ships, 
haul his cars, turn his spindles, and, in fact, to 
perform for him more offices than ail the fabled 
slaves of the lamp were called upon to execute. 
So you see that I was really wrong in the asser- 
tion that the coal was a black giant driving our 
steamship: in reality, it is the white strength of 
the sunlight preserved in the black carbon of the 
coal that is forcing us steadily eastward. And 
now, having pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against me, I throw myself upon the mercy of the 
court.” Here Lawrence paused. 

‘* Well,” said Miss Almira, ‘‘[ am sure we are 
much indebted to Mr. Wollaston for his explana- 
tion, and, as long as he has pleaded guilty, I sup- 
pose I shall have to find him guilty, and fine him 
the five oranges.” 

‘© Ah!” said John, in a tone of satisfaction, 
‘‘that’s good. Hark !” said he. 

Just then the clear tones of a bell broke upon 
the ears of the party. 

‘* Hight bells,” said John, counting the strokes 
and jumping up. ‘‘ That means luncheon. Come 
on.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 


An original mode of sounding a fire alarm is adopted in 
a town in Colorado. In that region the revolver is consid- 
ered an indispensable article of daily wear, and affords 
the quickest means of announcing to the rest of the com- 
mnunity the impending danger. Whenever a fire is discov- 
ered a rapid and promiscuous discharge of this firearm 
spreads the news through the town. This method, though 
crude, is found to work fairly well. It has, however, one 
drawback, in that the fire department, as well as the pub- 
lic, is often uncertain whether a fire or a fight is in prog- 
ress, and whatever the truth may turn out to be, somebody 
is sure to be disappointed. 


In China paper is made from a spider’s web, and, 
though nearly transparent, a sheet will bear two columns 
of distinct print. The sacred white spider furnishes the 
necessary web. 


Every watch is a compass, if you only know how to 
use it. The process consists simply in pointing the hour 
land to the sun. The point exactly halfway between the 
hour and the figure twelve is south, and the diametrically 
opposite figure is as truly north as if indicated by the mag- 
netic needle. j 

In Scotland many small vessels are now propelled by 
water jets, and some of the Clyde steam ferryboats are 
thus driven. One of the most interesting examples of the 
application of the water-jet system is a lifeboat, fifty feet 
long, which has recently been built. The engines are of 
170 horse power, geared directly to a centrifugal pump 
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which runs at 400 revolutions per minute. The water is 
drawn in through a scoop inlet, pointing forward on the 
bottom of the boat. 

Ir has hitherto been generally believed that the Mont- 
golfier or hot-air balloon cannot be used in tropical cli- 
mates. If this were true, ballooning for war purposes 
would, of course, be impossible in places where coal gas 
could not be obtained. We learn now that Percival Spen- 
cer, who has been making a series of interesting balloon 
experiments in Central India, has succeeded in showing 
that the theory is without foundation. At Secunderabad, 
in presence of the garrison and a crowd of European and 
native spectators, he lately made an ascent in his patent 
asbestus balloon. The inflation was effected by the burn- 
ing of methylated spirit inside the balloon, which was 
held in place by twenty-five soldiers of the Bedford Reg- 
iment until the word to ‘‘ let go” was given. After rising 
to a considerable height, the aeronaut descended by means 
of his parachute. The spot where the ascent was made is 
over 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


A steam phaeton has been introduced into Paris by M. 
Serpollet, the inventor of an inexplosible steam boiler of 
sinall dimensions. It resembles an ordinary phaeton, and 
has under the body of the carriage a Serpollet motor, with 
an inexplosible boiler and a funnel bent down to dis- 
charge the smoke under the hind wheel of the vehicle. It 
is guided by a single iron wheel after the manner of a tri- 
cycle. Its speed is limited by the prefecture to about ten 
miles an hour, though on a good country road a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour is said to have been kept up with 
seven persons in the carriage. The tank holds enough 
water for a journey of twenty miles, and the supply of 
fuel in the bunker is equal toa run of thirty-six miles. 
The feeding of the engine with water and fuel is done 
automatically, and the stopping, steering and slowing are 
well under the control of the driver on the front seat of 
the carriage. 

Aw invention is reported by which it is said the manu- 
facture of artificial fur can be simply and cheaply carried 
on. Nothing definite is yet known of the mode of manu- 
facture, which has been kept entirely secret, but active 
steps are understood to be in progress for its early devel- 
opment. If the advantages claimed for this process can 
be established it will effect a revolution in the great fur 
industry of the Northwest. 
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Mr. W. D. Howets is a graceful and pleasing writer. 
While his stories cannot be said to be masterpieces of the 
novelist’s art, they are so charmingly told that they prove 
very entertaining reading. Mr. Howells is even more 
pleasing in his essays than in his fiction. No matter what 
subject he may select to discourse upon, his readers are 
sure to be charmed with his style, although they may often 
disagree with him in his conclusions. A number of Mr. 
Howells’s literary essays have lately been collected and 
published in a neat little volume, with the title ‘* Criticism 
and Fiction” (Harper Brothers, New York). Within the 
confines of this pretty book are discussed the scope and 
influence of modern criticism, the evils of anonymity in 
journalism, the attitude of crities toward authors, the 
difference of English and American novels, and other like 
subjects. These essays will be read with great pleasure, 
but only the author’s most devoted admirers will be able 
to agree with some of the views expressed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A LITTLE volume of good short stories is the well-named 
“A Book o’ Nine Tales,” by Arlo Bates (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. Those who know Mr. Bates only through 
his more elaborate stories, such as ‘‘ The Philistines,” do 
not know how interesting he can be at times, nor how 
well he can write when he wants to. Mr. Bates’s style is 
always fresh and bright, but in these short tales he com- 
bines an even more attractive style with interesting and 
charming stories. He lays aside for the moment the pen 
of satire, which he so often uses and with great power, 
but by which he has made most of his work uninterest- 
ing to the average story reader, and taking up a fresh pen 
produces some really good work. ‘‘ A Strange Idyl,” the 
leading tale, will take rank among the best short stories 
that have appeared in recent years. But Mr. Bates, while 
he manfully keeps from satire in these stories, could not 
refrain from injecting some of it into the book itself. ‘To 
do this he has inserted after each tale what is called an 
“Interlude,” in which he gives full swing once more to 
the pen he had set aside, and pitches into the ways of 
women. These interludes are very slight and trivial, and 
they seem even more so beside the well-told and interest- 
ing stories with which they are allowed to keep company. 


WE are given a peep into that other world from which 
no traveler returns, in ‘‘ Beyond the Bourne,” by Amos K. 
Fiske (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York). The book 
is supposed to be made up from the manuscript of a man 
who was so badly injured in a railroad accident that he 
lay three days unconscious, and during that time his soul 
was in the regions above. The novel and curious experi- 
ences of this spirit in the undiscovered country are set 
forth in a graphic and entertaining style. Many practical 
hints as to the way we should conduct ourselves on this 
world may be gained from this author’s ideas of how it 
is in heaven, so that the book is valuable as well as inter- 
esting. 

A very pretty Swiss story is ‘‘ A Question of Love,” 
from the French of T. Combe, by Annie R. Ramsey (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston). It is a quiet, simple little tale, told 
in a graceful and charming style. The translator is to be 
congratulated on the way she has done her work. 


Amona the latest additions to Peterson’s Twenty-five 
cent Series of Choice Fiction are ‘‘ The Mysteries of Mar- 
scilles,” by Emile Zola, and ‘‘ His Heart’s Delight,” by 
Lady Maude Rutledge. 

Frercus Home, the author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab,” has written another thrilling, hair-raising story : 
** Monsieur Judas” (The Waverly Company, New York). 
Tt is a detective story, and is full of stirring scenes and 
situations. 


Tue Welch, Fracker Company have issued, in an ele- 
gant 12mo volume, Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Into Morocco,” trans- 
lated from the French by E. P. Robins, and embellished 
with reproductions of the original illustrations by Benja- 
min Constant and Aimé Marot. The material is fresh and 
»iecturesque, while the peculiar dreaminess and rich color 
vf Loti’s style are effectively transmitted. In short, the 
-0ok fully meets the anticipations aroused by the author’s 
utroduction, from which we extract the following: ‘‘ As 
to His Majesty the Sultan, I am glad that he is handsome ; 
that he will have neither press nor parliament, roads nor 
railroads in his dominions: that he rides splendid horses, 
aud that he made me a present of a long, silver-mounted 
musket and a great sword inlaid with gold. I admire the 
lofty, serene, disdainful way he has in looking at outside 
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contemporary agitations ; I agree with him in thinking 
that the faith of our forefathers, from which still spring 
martyrs and prophets, is a good thing to cling to, and 
a sweet consolation to man in his last moments. What 
boots it to take such pains to overturn everything, to un- 
derstand and embrace so many innovations, since we must 
die; since some day, in sunlight or in shade, when, God 
alone can tell, we must give up the ghost? Nay, let us 
rather hold to the traditions of our fathers, which, by 
uniting us more closely with the generations that are gone 
and those that are to come, seem to lengthen out our own 
days. Let us live ina vague dream of eternity, careless 
of what earth has in store for us to-morrow ; let us suffer 
our walls to crumble away beneath our burning summer 
sun, let us suffer the grass to grow on our roofs, our cattle 
to rot where they fall. Regardless of all beside, let us 
grasp as they pass those things which do not deceive: 
beautiful women, fine horses, magnificent gardens and the 
perfume of flowers. Let those alone, then, accompany 
me in my travels who have some time at evening felt a 
thrill pass through them at the first plaintive notes of the 
little Arab flutes accompanying the drums. They are my 
comrades, they who have experienced that, my comrades 
and my brothers; let them mount with me my.broad- 
chested brown horse with flying mane and tail, and I will 
be their guide over plains carpeted with flowers, across 
solitary deserts of iris and daffodils; I will conduct them 
under the fierce sun to the very depths of this immemo- 
rial country, and will show them the dead cities there, 
whose requiem is the murmur of unceasing prayers.” 


A Book of poems possessing more than ordinary merit 
of such works is ‘‘ Dramatic Sketches and Poems,” by 
Louis J. Block (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia) 
Fine poetic thought, well expressed, is shown in this per- 
fectly bound little volume. Another book of verse from 
the same publishers is ‘‘ Bohemia and Other Poems,” by 
Isabella T. Aitken. 


A Book containing a good deal of information and ad- 
vice relative to the care of the face, hair, teeth, nails, feet, 
and upon the preservation of the general health, is ‘‘ He- 
redity, Health and Personal Beauty,” by Dr. John V. Bhoe- 
maker (F. A. Davis, Philadelphia). 
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*s 46-FOOT HERRESHOFF YACHT, THE ‘‘GLORIANA.” 


THE LAUNCHING OF MR. E. D. MORGAN 


Vol. XXXII., No. 3—17. 


O the New Yorkers in a body de- 
sert their city, and spend the 
summer down here, yachting ?” 
asked a European of an Ameri- 
can passenger on board an in- 
coming steamship, as he gazed 
in astonishment at the hundreds 
of flying sails scattered like 

whitecaps over the broad blue waters of the Lower 

Bay, one sunny afternoon last July. 

Well, New York is a large and—despite the 
census showing—populous port ; and if it is not 
inhabited by yachtsmen exclusively, the propor- 
tion of these latter is certainly large enough to 
justify its old traditions of Dutch amphibian an- 
cestry and sporting blood. 

The year 1844, which marked the beginning of 
the most important era in the history of American 
shipbuilding, opened also the first chapter in the 
history of American yachting. Up to that time 
there had been no regular yachting organization 
in this country, although the schooner-yacht 
Hornet had a reputation dating from 1819, and 
about 1838, after the Wave beat the Sylph in a 
thrash to windward off Nantucket, several saucy 
little craft, such as the Breeze, Raven and Dream, 
had flown into notoriety. In 1844, in the cabin 
of the schooner Gimerack, lying in New York 
harbor, the New York Yacht Club was organized 
and founded, with a membership of nine yachts- 
men and the same number of yachts. The Cyg- 
net was the winner of the first regular regatta in 


America, sailed July 17th, 1845. ‘‘ All the yachts 
of that period,” Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin tells us, 
in his painstaking study of the ‘‘ Evolution of the 
American Yacht,” ‘‘had a strong rake to the 
masts. Their canvas was confined to lower sails, 
excepting sometimes a small jib-headed main gaff- 
topsail in the schooners. The head of these sails 
had very little slant, being about parallel with 
the booms.” Robert Livingston Stevens, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., designed the historic sloop-yacht 
Maria, in 1844, and her model has since then 
been generally followed by small centreboard 
sloops in New York waters. The Maria had a 
double -centreboard, a feature of particular sig- 
nificance at that period ; for, although the prin- 
ciple of the centreboard had been previously dis- 
covered and used by a Captain Schank, of the 
British Navy, its development and general adop- 
tion in our waters makes it practically an Amer- 
ican invention. 

George Steers—a name immortal in the annals 
of yachting—combined and harmonized the vari- 
ous ideas of his time into the type which has been 
followed, with slight modifications, in most Amer- 
ican yachts since 1852. He designed, for Com- 
modore John C. Stevens, one of the founders of 
the New York Yacht Club, the schooner-yacht 
America, which carried off the celebrated trophy 
of the Queen’s Cup, in the great race at Cowes, 
England, in 1851. The America was originally 
undersparred, with raking masts, and was rigged 
like other American schooner yachts of the time, 
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with main and fore sails, a single jib whose foot 
was laced to a boom, and a small main gaff-top- 
sail. Modified in accordance with a later fashion, 
she now carries two topmasts and jib boom, and 
has less rake to her masts. 

Meanwhile, as the splendid sport waxed in im- 
portance, the original New York Yacht Club 
flourished and grew, and in time saw the birth, 
one after another, of the half-dozen younger or- 
ganizations which, in these days, keep the waters 
gay with white wings, and by their enthusiastic 
competition aid in the evolution of that marvel- 
ous, lifelike creation, the racing yacht. Outside 
of New York, there were also the Boston Yacht 
Club, organized in 1865; the Eastern Yacht 
Club, in 1870; the New Jersey, in 1871—this 
club occupies the old Elysian Fields headquar- 
ters’; and farther back than these, the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club, in 1858, and the Jersey City Yacht 
Club, in 1859. 

‘“‘The regattas of the New York Yacht Club 
were indeed events of more than usual import- 
ance. Announcements were eagerly expected, 
and on the racing days the shores at Hoboken, 
Staten Island and the Narrows, in the vicinity of 
Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton, were lined with 
people watching the fleet as they sailed away down 
the bay, and waiting their return. 
quictly made up their accounts the day before 
the regattas, and studied the nautical almanac as 
closely as they did the figures in their daybooks 
and ledgers ; for New York had started out upon 
a yachting history, and the racing days were holi- 
days with many people.” 

The removal of the club, in 1868, from its old 
quarters in Hoboken to Clifton, Staten Island, 
gave it still a new impetus; but the New York 
yachtsmen pined for a city home, and in 1871 
their flag was raised at the Twenty-sixth Street 
corner of Madison Avenue, again to be moved, in 
1884, to its present quarters at No. 67. 

The New York Yacht Club has to-day 700 
members, and a splendid fleet of steamers and 
sailing yachts. Its principal officers are: El- 
bridge T. Gerry, commodore ; Edwin D. Morgan, 
vice commodore; W. Butler Duncan, Jr., rear 
commodore; J.V.S. Odie, secretary, and F.W. J. 
Hurst, treasurer. 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club, originally organized 
in 1858, was incorporated in 1864. Not a few of 
the members of the New York went into it, and 
Mr. Jacob Voorhis, Jr., became its commodore 
about ’68. The club is still one of Brooklyn’s 
cherished institutions, its present commodore be- 
ing Mr. B. F. Sutton. 

An offshoot of the Brooklyn is the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, chartered in 1865, and delightfully 
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quartered at Bay Ridge. Commodore Vermilye 
for 1882 and 1883; Hogins for 1885 and 1886; 
Swan for 1887, and Marcellus for 1888, established 
reputations as hard-working, good yachtsmen ; 
and Commodore Newbury D. Lawton sails his 
Chispa on principles of combined speed and com- 
fort. David Banks is vice commodore; James 
Weir, Jr., rear commodore ; George H. Church, 
secretary; and H. C. Wintringham, treasurer. 
The boats on the Atlantic’s list include most of 
the noted racers, from the Shamrock, sailed by 
Mr. Maxwell, to the Titania, handled by Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin, and such schooners as Mr. Fish’s 
Grayling, Mr. Hovey’s Fortuna, Mr. Winslow’s 
Agnes, Mr. Stuyvesant’s Hildegard and Mr. 
Brooks’s Montauk are on the register. The 
cruises of the Atlantic are events of the season at 
New London, Newport, and other yachting cen- 
tres on Long Island Sound. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian flag is displayed 
in front of the club’s well-known house in East 
Thirty-second Street, New York city. This or- 
ganization dates from 1871, and was incorporated 
in 1887. It maintains a kind of summer school 
for amateur yachtsmen, within a stone’s throw of 
Fifth Avenue, and has a very interesting model 
room. But the Seawanhaka has plenty of real 
sailors, whose prowess is known on Bay and 
Sound. They are believers in the cutter type of 
boat, not, however, to the extent of a nonrecog- 
nition of the centreboard, or the boat with beam 
enough to be comfortable and spacious. Commo- 
dore H. B. Hill sails the Miranda ; Vice Commo- 
Ralph N. Ellis, the Zrogwois ; and Rear Com- 
modore Henry Stanton, the Vandal. Mr. Leon 
F. d’Ormieulx is the secretary, and Mr. Walter C. 
Hubbard, treasurer. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club has its home on 
Kcho Island, up the Sound. Its hospitable club- 
house stands facing the southeastern view of the 
broad water which separates Long Island from 
New York. Echo Bay is a renowned resort for 
yachtsmen. The New Rochelle Club was organ- 
ized in 1885. To-day its fleet makes a fine show- 
ing, and its regattas have a list of entries which 
come from the Atlantic, the Larchmont, the Sea- 
wanhaka, and even from the New York, when 
the races are sailed over the club course from Ex- 
ecution to Matinicock Point, thence to Captain’s 
Island, and return. The situation of the club- 
house is such that with the aid of an opera glass a 
view of the racing may be had from start to finish. 
The officers for the present year are: John F, 
Black, vice commodore ; Frederick M. Hausling, 
rear commodore ; Dr. R. Condit Eddy, secretary ; 
and Mr. F. T. Youngs, treasurer. 

The wealthy Horseshoe Harbor Ciub, said to 
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FRESHING UP THE RIGGING. 


be burdened with the largest income of any yacht 
club in the country, occupies a cozy house in the 
cove below Larchmont’s Pagoda Point. The 
Larchmont Yacht Club is under obligation to the 
Horseshoe Harbor folks for occupying its home- 
stead in a dignified manner ; for in the boathouse 
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in Horseshoe Harbor the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was organized in 1880. 

Early in the season of 1888 a few public- 
spirited yachtsmen who had cast admiring 
eyes upon the boathouse which the Larch- 
mont Club had occupied decided that there 
was room for a new club without unneigh- 
borly jealousies. They accordingly secured 
possession of the premises, adopted their 
blue flag with the horseshoe upon it, en- 
rolled members, put up a neat sign and a 
gate to the runway where the boats were 
lying, and the companionship strengthened 
with success. Mr. Charles A. Singer is the 
president ; Mr. John R. Hull, secretary ; 
and Mr. George Murray, treasurer, of the 
Horseshoe Harbor. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club started upon 
its popular and brilliant career in June, 
1880, oflicered by IF. C. Fleming, commo- 
dore ; W. C. France, Jr., vice commodore ; 
J. L. Flint, rear commodore ; Frederick W. 
Flint, secretary and treasurer; and W. 5S. Alley, 
measurer. Mr, Charles E. Jenkins became the sec- 
ond commodore, holding office for several terms, 
and at the regattas given by the club some smart 
boats were entered and were well sailed. The ad- 
vantages of the Sound began to be more and more 
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appreciated, and just before the club was two 
years old it moved into a larger house. In 1884 
the Larchmont again grew restless in its quarters, 
and at a rental of $5,000 per year they moved the 
club into what was known as the Shepard prop- 
erty, from which, after incorporation at the close 
of 1886, they made preparations for removal in 
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1887. The Hoboken Turtle Club subsequently 
purchased the property. The present quarters 
of the Larchmont are now upon what was known 
as the Carver House and property, for which 
$100,000 was paid, the title being acquired in 
April, 1887, and at least $50,000 has been ex- 
pended on house and grounds since then. 

The Larchmont has had, and still retains, some 
officers of fine talent and energy. Augustin Mon- 
roe, its third commodore, and now chairman of 
the house committee, is one; W. S. Alley suc- 
ceeded him as commodore ; and Commodore Low- 
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rey, who takes pride in his flagship, the Daphne, 
finds an officer worth appreciating in Vice Com- 
modore Joseph H. Sterling, who sails the beauti- 
ful schooner Leona. Rear Commodore David 
Irwin Jackson, Secretary Charles A. Singer and 
Treasurer William Murray are a strong trio. 
The blue and white burgeé of the Larchmont 
floats over a fleet which includes the cup defender 
Columbia, owned by Henry M. Flagler; the Con- 
stellation, owned by E. D. Morgan ; the dear old 
Dauntless, owned by Caldwell H. Colt; the 
Fortuna, owned by Henry 8. Hovey ; the Sachem, 
owned by William Arnold; and numbers in its 
sloops and cutters such boats as the Bedouin, 


Banshee, Clara, Shamrock, Nymph, Pappoose, 
Schemer, Liris and Titania, together with a 
fleet of steamers among the best in American 
waters. 

The American Yacht Club, incorporated in 
1883, announced its object to be the production 
of social recreation in yachting and the encour- 
agement of yacht building, especially with regard 
to the development of steam yachting. The 
sponsors for this organization were George 8. 
Scott, Cornelius F. Timpson, Jay Gould, Henry 
A. Taylor, James B. Houston, Washington E. 
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Connor, William B. Dowd, William P. Clyde, 
George J. Gould, Rufus Hatch, Alfred de Cor- 
dova, Christopher Meyer, Thomas C. Platt, Jesse 
R. Grant and Frank R. Lawrence. 

To concentrate the steam-yachting interest, and 
to give it a permanency that should excite com- 
petition and secure the best results, the American 
Yacht Club started in with Mr. George S. Scott’s 
Viking as the flagship, and a list of members and 
enrollment of boats that made it worthy of its de- 
clared intentions, 

Its success during the first three years of its ex- 
istence exceeded the anticipations of its founders, 
and its officers and trustees secured the Wain- 
wright property at Milton Point, on Long Island 
Sound, near Rye. 

The splendid clubhonse which they have built 
there is within an hour’s ride from the Grand 
Central Depot, and with easy communication 
from either Harrison or Rye Station. The im- 
provements made and yet to be made since the 
clubhouse and dock were built in 1888 show 
rapid advancement in the realization of the proj- 
ects of the organization, which numbers in its 
list of ships the finest fleet of steam pleasure ves- 
sels in the world. 

Having cast a comprehensive glance at the his- 
tory and make-up of the principal clubs herea- 
bouts,* we may appropriately recall the greatest 
event, or series of events, in the history of Amer- 
ican yachting since the America’s victory in 1851 
—that is, the races in New York for the Queen’s 
Cup in 1885, 1886 and 1887. ‘‘ Never in the his- 
tory of yachting,” says Mr. Benjamin, ‘‘ had such 
popular interest in aquatic sports been displayed 
to such a degree as in these races, especially the 
first one between the Genesta and the Puritan ; 
never did the public turr. out in such numbers 
and with such enthusiasm to witness a sailing 
contest ; never was such munificence displayed 
by capitalists in preparing for such races, no 
less than five sloops of the largest size being 
built expressly for the purpose of protecting the 
cup.” 

These remarkable races are matters of contem- 
porary history, and have been recounted, as well 
as illustrated, in the pages of FRANK LESLIE’s 
PopuLtaR Montuiy. For the sake of complete- 
ness, however, it may not be amiss to recall here 
the fact that on seven different occasions, in the 
last twenty years, English yachts have come to 
New York in unsuccessful quest of the famous 


* The facts, ete., in this brief summary are derived 
mainly from the elaborate historical sketch, by ‘‘ C. C.,” 
which appeared in the New York Press, Sunday, April 
26th, 1891. 
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trophy. It was contested for by the Cambria in 
1870, and defended by the Magic ; by the Livo- 
nia in 1871, and defended by the Columbia and 
the Sappho; by the Countess of Dufferin in 
1876, and defended by the Madeleine; by the 
Atalanta in 1881, and defended by the Mischief ; 
by the Genesta in 1885, and defended by the 
Puritan ; by the Galatea in 1886, and defended 
by the Mayflower ; and in 1887 by the Thistle, 
and defended by the Volunteer. 

It was in connection with the last three of these 
races for the America’s Cup that the name of 
Edward Burgess came into prominent notice, and 
finally to triumphant fame. Burgess was a young 
Bostonian, who, after graduation from Harvard 
with the Class of ’71, occupied a position there 
as instructor in entomology. He had no thought 
then of turning his love of yachting to a business 
end; but in 1881 he had to give up work on ac- 
count of his health. It was while seeking health 
and pleasure that Mr. Burgess hit upon yacht 
designing asa business. He began to study the 
art in earnest, and was encouraged in his work 
by his father’s friend, General C. J. Paine, who, 
although not much of a yachtsman at that time 
in the eyes of the public, was a great lover of the 
sport, and a keen business man. 

This combination of General Paine and Edward 
Burgess gave to American yachting a distinctive 
characteristic which it may never again possess. 
In the Puritan Mr. Burgess made a bold depart- 
ure from the old skimming-dish type of yacht. 
Instead of blunt ends, inside ballast, no shape, 
no head room, and small sails, appeared the out- 
side ballast, shapely hull and large sail spreads, 
which make the fleet in this country to-day ahead 
of those of all other countries combined. Mr. 
Burgess set a pace in the development of the 
American model which he only could hold until 
within the last two or three years. He made bold 
strides in the way of utilizing power in hull to 
carry canvas, and always maintained that a roomy 
boat, wide enough to give comfortable deck room, 
and sails to drive her, is a much better type of 
yacht than a narrow, deep vessel with a small 
sproad of canvas. Until convinced, two years 
ago, that in the smaller classes a keel boat gives 
greater opportunities for speed, he advocated 
centreboard boats on account of the shallow water 
in American harbors, but as racing has been nar- 
rowing down to a contest of science for a margin 
of seconds, Mr. Burgess has merely tried to em- 
body in his designs the features shown by the 
experience of himself and others to produce speed. 
He was original and thoroughly American in his 
belief in sail-carrying power of hull. He was a 
copyist to the extent of frankly admitting the 
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value for racing of the construction of Gardner 
and form of Fife. He taught the world lessons 
in big sail spreads and how to handle them, and 
at the time of his death (in July last) was himself 
experimenting with construction and form. 

A complete history of Mr. Burgess’s career in 
yacht designing would take much more space 
than is at our disposal here. During the three 
last ‘international years,” 1885, 1886 and 1887, 
he designed many boats, but the Puritan, May- 
flower and Volunteer were, of course, the most 
conspicuous. In 1888 he started the 40-foot class, 
and in 1880 was defeated by Fife’s} Minerva. 
Last year the Burgess boat (ossoon got away from 
the Minerva, so that in the 40-foot class Mr. Bur- 
gess was champion. In the 90-foot class of schoon- 
ers the Merlin led the class last year, and the 65- 
footer Quickstep is queen of schooners of her size. 
E. D. Morgan’s big steel schooner Constellation is 
among the largest of the Burgess boats. She is 
106 feet on the water line. Mr. Burgess’s other 
productions included the Sachem, Titania, Pap- 
poose, Baboon, Nymph, Wraith, Sprite, Saladin, 
Fancy, Saracen, Hawk, Rosalind, Chiquita, Mar- 
guerite, Oweene, Sayonara, Beatriz, Mineola, as 
well as the steam yachts Shearwater, Wild Duck, 
Unquowa, Jathniel, Sapphire, and the well- 
known fishermen Carrie E. Phillips, Nellie Dixon 
and Fredonia. 

Only a few days before his death Mr. Burgess’s 
new 46-foot yachts Mineola and Sayonara were 
beaten by a new and strange-shapen wonder 
named the Gloriana, the latest production of 
the famous Herreshoffs, of Bristol, R. I. These 
two brothers, John B. and Nathaniel Herreshoff, 
are respectively President and Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent and Designer of the Herre- 
shoff Manufacturing Company of Bristol. John, 
the elder brother, has been totally blind since his 
fifteenth year; yet he has built some of the most 
remarkable boats that sail in American waters. 

Instead of studying the grace and strength of 
lines by the eye, the matter became to Herreshoff 
a more abstract study, a mental calculation. He 
had the task before him of carrying in his mind 
the models he worked upon. The objects he had 
seen with his eyes in the first fifteen years of his 
life he could summon up into his mind again. 
Under the enforced habit of mental activity, 
without the interruption and suggestion of out- 
side objects, his mind grew to be one of remark- 
able concentration and acuteness. He became 
able, for instance, to set up before himself, from 
a careful description, a piece of machinery, and 
to explain its workings and its faults. His sense 
of touch developed to a wonderful sensitiveness, 
too. He learned to recognize the power of lines 
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by rubbing his fingers slowly over a marble, and 
how well he succeeded in finding the good and 
discarding the bad has been shown by many a 
craft built in the early days of his business which 
made a record on the Narragansett like the old 
Qui Vive, for several years the fastest boat on the 
coast, and the Sadie, a 52-foot sloop. 

It was not until after 1873, when Nathaniel 
Herreshoff became interested with his brother, 
that the Herreshoff steam vessels made their ap- 
pearance. Mr. John Herreshoff had been think- 
ing over the coil-boiler idea for some time, and 
when it was applied to steam craft it was so suec- 
cessful that the building of sailing vessels was 
The industry at once 
jumped into prominence, and the shops were used 
for making every part of the vessel. 

Mr. Nathaniel Herreshoff, who is not blind, is 
the designer. Ile works out the models, makes 
his calculations, etc. Mr. John may run his hands 
over the model, hear the measurements read, and 
make suggestions. The beauty and effectiveness 
of the Herreshoff models are thus due, in their 
conception, almost wholly to the two brothers. 
But there are experienced men in every branch 
of the business to take them up and develop them 
into the much-admired Herreshoff yachts. 

The latest triumph of the Herreshoffs is a sail- 
ing yacht, the redoubtable 46-foot sloop Glorian«, 
which has won every race she has entered since 
she was launched last June, and has set a pave 
that only the genius of a Burgess or a Herreshoff 
will be able to follow. Independently of her 
achievements, everything about the Gloriana is 
novel and striking. Her sail plan, model, and form 
above water, all are unlike those of the other new 
46-footers of the season. On a water-line length 
of less than 46 feet the new boat is within an 
inch or two of 70 feet over all. This is about 
8 feet longer on deck than her competitors in the 
game class. This overhang of 24 feet is gained 
by an increase partly at each end, but mostly for- 
ward. The new boat has no curve at the forefoot 
at all, but, instead, the line of the keel is carried 
straight up till it meets the curve of the deck. 
This naturally. gives a long overhang forward, 
probably not far from 11 feet. Aft, the counter 
is curried out much longer and finer than in any 
of the other 46-footers, and about 13 feet would 
be the amount of the after overhang. Most un- 
expected is the shape of the new cutter. All] the 
other designers in this class—Burgess, Fife, Paine 
and Wintringham—seem to have approximately 
the same idea of form, but Herreshoff is on quite 
another tack. No one can accuse the Herreshoffs 
of imitating anybody in their design. The load 
water line is carried forward very full, and looks 
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quite blunt. It has no hollow at all, but, on the 
contrary, is quite convex clear up to the stem. 
Aft also the water line is carried back full, and 
turns in quick at the quarter with what looks 
like a hard turn. The fullness at the bow is car- 
ried up above the water line, and the frames of 
the forward overhang are quite rounding. 

In reply to some surprise 
expressed at the hard curves 
of the load water line, Mr. 
Herreshoff said: ‘That 
makes very little difference. 
The water doesn’t go that 
way. Look at the diago- 
nals.” With this explanation 
it was easy to sce the principle 
upon which the boat was de- 
signed. The diagonals show- 
ed beautiful, easy curves, and 
it was the effort to make these 
lines easy which produced the 
hard-looking water line. All 
the other designers lay a great 
deal of stress on the shape of 
the load water line, but Mr. 
Herreshoff believes that most 
of the water displaced goes 
underneath the boat, and not 
around the sides; hence his 
desire to make those lines 
easy, which, he thinks, regu- 
lates the course of the dis- 
placed water. 

The new cutter is well cut 
away underneath the quar- 
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ters, so that there is a free delivery of 
the water coming up from underneath. 
The yacht has a sternpost set with a 
moderate rake, something under 40 de- 
grees. 

Unlike her competitors, this yacht 
rockers up a little at the heel, her 
deepest point being several feet forward 
of the heel of the sternpost. The lead 
keel extends from the heel of the stern- 
post forward, between 27 and 28 feet. 
It is cast very thick, and the weight is 
kept as low as in any of the new boats. 
Forward the keel rises, giving a good 
depth to the boat forward, but with no 
perceptible turn of the forefoot into 
the peculiar overhang described above. 
This midship section of the new boat 
is an easy one. Its widest point is at 
the deck, and the topside is pretty flat. 
There is no tumble home, but not much 
flare. Below the water line the curve 
falls away in an easy bilge, with no very hard 
turn at the garboards. 

“She carries about 234 tons of ballast,” said 
Mr. Herreshoff, talking to a visitor at Bristol, be- 
fore the Gloriana was launched. ‘‘ Her frames 
are all steel from stemhead to taffrail, and of 
course all the deck beamssare steel. ‘Tho stecl 
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frames arc 1} by 1}, spaced 16 inches apart on 
centres. Her planking is all hard pine 13 inches 
in thickness. The lower courses are single, but 
about three-fourths of the planking is double, 
both layers being laid fore and aft, the inner 
course being 4 inch, and the other } inch. All 
the fastenings are copper. Two wide diagonal 
plates on each side, extending from deck to keel, 
strengthen the construction, tying the frames to- 
gether, and doing away with bilge stringers. One 
of these starts in 

the wake of the 

rigging, and the 

other just for- , i 


a 


ward of the run- j —a 


ner plates. Four 
wide steel plates 
radiate from the 
partner’s mast, 
and extend diag- 
onally to the rail, 
strengthening the 
deck to hold the 
great strains at 
the mast. Steel 
knees tie the 
frames and the 
deck beams to- 
gether, and _ stecl 
floor timbers se- 
cure each pair of 
frames at the keel, 
with a strengthen- 
ing piece extend- 
ing well up .the 
side. Along the 
frame the deck 
planking will be 
white pine, about 
14 inches thick, 
covered with can- 
vas to prevent any 
possible leakage.” 

With regard to 
the sail plan, Mr. 
Ilerreshoff said: ‘‘As I remember it now, the 
main beam is cither 56 or 57 feet long, and the 
gaff is 36 feet. The mast is 59 feet over all. We 
have gone in for a lower rig than the others, and 
perhaps stretched out longer fore and aft. Iam 
told that some of the new 46-footers have the 
mast placed forward of a point one-third the water- 
line length from the stern. If this is true, our 
mast is further aft than theirs. Our fore topsail 
will be long on the foot, but not so long as the 
distance between the mast and overhang, as the 
gammon will not go out clear to the end. Still it 
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will be a broad foresail and a small jib compared 
with the others, as we shall have a short bowsprit 
outboard. Our sails will be low in the hoist, but 
what we lack there we shall make up in topsails. 
From what I learn I should place our boat as 
somewhere between the extremes of the new ones 
in power. I figured her sail plans roughly by the 
New York rule, and, as I remember, it came 
somewhere about 3,900 square feet.” 

The Gloriana’s performances during the pres- 
ent season are 
familiar to all 
newspaper read- 
ers. Among the 
most sensational 
were those of the 
week of June 
14-20. On Tues- 
day of that week, 
at the Atlantic 
Yacht Club’s Re- 
gatta, in a smooth 
sea and light 
breeze, she gave a 
telling defeat to 
the 46-footers 
Mineola, Nau- 
tilus and Jessica. 
The Thursday fol- 
lowing, when at 
the New York 
Yacht Club’s Re- 
gatta, the com- 
petitors met in 
rough weather, 
the Gloriana on 
elapsed time, over 
a 26-mile course, 
beat the Fife boat 
Jessica 11 minutes 
21 seconds, and 
the Nautilus, do- 
signed by Win- 
tringham, 14 min- 
utes 18 seconds. 

Of course it is impossible to predict, at this 
writing, what may happen to the Gloriana before 
the end of this memorable season, in view of the 
many new and formidable 46-footers that are out 
after her laurels. But she has already achieved 
enough to make it clear that Mr. Morgan pos- 
sesses in her a phenomenal boat, and one which 
cannot fail to permanently affect the type of the 
American yacht of the future. 

As to the national type of yacht, Mr. Benja- 
min has pointed out that there is no distinctly 
English type of yacht model. <‘ The cutter rig 
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is not essentially English ; it is as much French, 
and has changed but little since the year 1800. 
But as regards the hull, the English yacht de- 
signers have varied far more in fifty years than 
the American designers. The so-called cod’s-head 
and mackerel-tail model, broad in the eyes, with 
great beam and short entrance, was only gradu- 
ally abandoned when the Mosquito, in 1847, by a 
long, hollow entrance showed not only a new de- 
parture, but a borrowing of hints both from the 
Swedish pilot boats and the Japanese rowboats. 
The Titania, designed by Scott Russell, with a 
slightly rockered keel rising toward the bow, in- 
creased sheer and beam carried aft, showed still 
further modification. All this time the beam of 
the English yacht was but little less than that of 
an American vessel. The success of the America 
led to several attempts to copy her “points.” 
Every variety of rig was adopted during that 
period, the topsail schooner, the brig, the yawl, 
the lugger, the ketch, besides that of the cutter. 

«* As yacht races became more fashionable every 
avenue was sought to win prizes by keeping within 
the absurd tonnage rules and yet gaining sailing 
power. It is owing to this fact, and this fact 
alone, that the present narrow, deep, lead-keeled 
yacht of England came into being, and not in 
the least because it is really superior in all re- 
spects to the beamy American yacht, as so many 
loudly proclaim. Beam and length being alone 
taxed, and it being discovered that by lessening 
the former and increasing the latter, with great 
added draft and ballast carried low to compensate 
for loss of stability, increased sail power could be 
gained without proportionate increase of tonnage, 
the present type was gradually evolved and a class of 
deep, narrow racers produced called tonnage cheat- 
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ers. Nobody pretended at the outset that there 
was any other object in developing this extreme 
type of English yacht. Now that it has been 
found that the swiftest of the English flyers can- 
not outsail the crack American boats, and that 
the utmost limit has been reached in this direc- 
tion, a reaction has set in. ‘The old rules have 
been abandoned, and length and sail plan are the 
factors of measurement now required by the Eng- 
lish yacht clubs, as in our clubs. It is evident 
that in a few years the proud pacers of the pres- 
ent extreme English type, nothwithstanding the: 
stately beauty of some of the yachts it has pro- 
duced, will be a thing of the past. Extreme 
draft and immense keels of lead will be aban- 
doned to small yachts in which head room can 
only be obtained either by depth or a lofty trunk 
cabin. The excessive cost of clinching fifty to 
eighty tons of lead to an intricate frame expressly 
prepared for it has added greatly to the expense 
of yacht construction, a fact to be earnestly dep- 
recated as tending ultimately to retard the exten- 
sion of one of the most manly and useful of 
sports. 

“Thus we see the absurdity of much of the 
clamor which of late years has been sedulously 
raised against the American yacht. The Eng- 
lish narrow hull has been developed as a result 
of circumstances, and not necessarily because it 
was the best form; with a change in those cir- 
cumstances the type is destined to great modi- 
fication and perhaps ultimate extinction. It has 
proved of advantage in one respect by stimulating 
a revival of interest in sail yachts and the produc- 
tion of a number of ships by our leading designers 
which have presented the finest combination of 
advantages the world has yet seen.” 
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THE publication of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Jour- 
nal,” edited by David Douglas, is undoubtedly 
one of the most important literary events of re- 
cent years. Much of it, it is true, has already 
appeared in Lockhart’s classic ‘‘ Life,” but such 
portions will bear reading again, and will, more- 
over, be new to many. No end of interesting 
passages, however, were passed over by Lockhart, 
both from considerations of space and regard for 
people still living. A third category there is, of 
course, and not a small one, of passages not pub- 
lished by Lockhart, or worth publishing by any- 
body, but these are easily skipped ; and, as the 
task of selection is a delicate one, on the whole it 
is most satisfactory to have the ‘‘ Journal” as it 
was written. This is what Mr. David Douglas 
has given us, with the addition, in the notes of 
unpublished letters and reminiscences of Skene, 
Ballantyne and others, forming by no means the 
least valuable portion of the present volumes. 

The ‘‘ Journal” begins in November, 1825, in 
the heyday of Scott’s prosperity, and is kept up, 
with slight intermissions, down to his arrival 
in Rome, in 1832, a few months before his death. 
In the early pages Scott announces Lockhart’s 
appointment as editor of the Quarterly, and the 
alarm of Southey and some other old stagers at 
the change. ‘* Down comes young D’Israeli,” he 
writes, ‘‘to Scotland, imploring Lockhart to make 
interest with my friends in London to remove 
objections, etc. I have no idea of telling all and 
sundry that my son-in-law is not aslanderer or a 
silly, thoughtless lad, although he was six or seven 
Years ago engaged in some light satires.” And 
he goes on to express his sense of Lockhart’s fit- 
ness, but shows his prejudices by adding: ‘* He 
must learn, however, to despise petty adversaries. 
No good sportsman ought to shoot at crows ex- 
cept for some special purpose. ‘To take notice of 
such men as Hazlitt and Hunt would be to intro- 
duce them to a world which is scarce conscious 
of their existence.” Southey, too, he thought, 
might give trouble. ‘‘ Gifford cut out his middle 
joints.) When John comes to use the carving 
knife I fear Dr. Southey may not be so tractable.” 
Incidentally we have some good stories of Byron: 
“Byron used to kick and frisk more contempt- 
uously against the literary gravity and slang than 
anyone I ever knew who had climbed so high. 
Then, it is true, I never knew anyone climb so 
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high ; and before you despise the eminence, car- 
rying people along with you, as convinced that 
you are not playing the fox and the grapes, you 
must be at the top. Moore told me some delight- 
ful stories of him. One was that while they stood 
at the window of Byron’s Palazzo, in Venice, 
looking at a beautiful sunset, Moore was naturally 
led to say something of its beauty, when Byron 
answered in a tone that I can easily conceive, 


-*£Oh ! come, d——n me, Tom, don’t be poetical 


Another time, standing with Moore on the bal- 
cony of the same Palazzo, a gondola passed with 
two English gentlemen, who were easily distin- 
guished by their appearance. They cast a care- 
less look at the balcony, and went on. Byron 
crossed his arms, and, half stooping over the bal- 
cony, exclaimed: ‘Ah! d n ye, if ye had 
known what two fellows you were staring at, you 
would have taken a longer look at us.’ This was 
the man, quaint. capricious and playful, with all 
his immense genius. He wrote from impulse, 
never from effort ; and therefore I have always 
reckoned Burns and Byron the most genuine po- 
etical geniuses of my time, and half a century 
before me.” ‘ 

But the chief interest of the book, of course, 
attaches to the tragic and pathetic story of his 
ruin, and the unparalleled efforts he made to 
retrieve it. The failure of the publishing houses 
with whose fortiines he had imprudently involved 
himself left him liable for the enormous sum of 
£130,000, and the remainder of his life was spent 
in a struggle, at last successful, to pay off his 
gigantic debt by his literary earnings, and pre- 
serve Abbotsford for his family. This misfortune 
was the touchstone of his character, and brought 
out all its essential nobility and beauty. It never 
occurred to him, as to so many others, to make his 
literary gifts a pretext for adopting a lower stand- 
ard in the ordinary concerns of life. Bankruptcy 
might have given him relief without dishonor, 
but that was not his view. ‘‘ For this,” he writes, 
“in aCourt of Honor I should deserve to lose my 
spurs.” ‘*No; if they permit me, I will be their 
vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my imagi- 
nation to find diamonds (or what may sell for 
such) to make good my engagements, not to en- 
rich myself.” 

“ Venit illa suprema dies. My extremity is 
come. Cadell has received letters from London 
which announce the failure of Hurst & Robinson, 
so that Constable & Co. must follow, and I must 
go with poor James Ballantyne for company. I 
suppose it will involve my all. But if they leave 
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me £500, I can still make it £1,000 or £1,200 a 
year. And if they take my salaries of £1,300 and 
£300, they cannot but give me something out of 
them. I have been rash in anticipating funds to 
buy land, but then I made from £5,000 to £10,000 
a year, and land was my temptation. I think no- 
body can lose a penny—that is one comfort. Men 
will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge 
their own pride in thinking that my fall makes 
them higher, or seems so at least. I have the 
satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has 
been of advantage to many, and that some at 
least will forgive my transient wealth on account 
of the innocence of my intentions, and my real 
wish to do good to the poor. This news will 
make sad hearts at Darnick and in the cottages 
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than any of the painful reflections I have put 
down. Poor things, I must get them kind mas- 
ters ; there may be yet those who, loving me, may 
love my dog because it has been mine. I must 
end this, or I shall lose the tone of mind with 
which men should meet distress. 

“Another person did not afford me all the sym- 
pathy I expected, perhaps because I seemed to 
need little support ; yet that is not her nature, 
which is generous and kind. She thinks I have 
been imprudent, trusting men so far. Perhaps 
80; but what could I do 2?” 

A few pages later he takes a melancholy re- 
trospect. ‘‘ What a life mine has been !—half 
educated, almost wholly neglected or left to my- 
self, stuffing my head with most nonsensical 

trash, and under- 


valued in society 
for a time by most 
of my companions, 
getting forward 
and held a bold 
and clever fellow, 
contrary to the 
opinion of all who 
thought me a mere 
dreamer, broken- 
hearted for two 
years, my heart 
handsomely pieced 
again, but the 
crack will remain 
to my dying day. 


> 
II 


Qa 


Rich and poor 
four or five times, 
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once on the verge 
of ruin, yet opened 
new sources of 
wealth almost over- 


SHOWING LINES ABOVE AND BELOW WATER.— SEE PAGE 257. 


at Abbotsford, which I do not nourish the least 
hope of preserving. It has been my Delilah, and 
so I have often termed it; and now the recollection 
of the extensive woods I planted, and the walks I 
have formed, from which strangers must derive 
both the pleasure and profit, will excite feelings 
likely to sober my gayest moments. I have half 
resolved never to see the place again. How could 
I tread my land with such a diminished crest ? 
How live a poor, indebted man where I was once 
the wealthy, the honored ? My children are pro- 
vided ; thank God for that! I was to have gone 
there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to re- 
ceive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in 
vain, It is foolish; but the thoughts of parting 
from these dumb creatures have moved me more 


flowing. Now 
taken in my. pitch 
of pride, and nearly winged (unless the good 
news hold) because London chooses to be in an 
uproar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a 
poor inoffensive lion like myself is pushed to the 
wall. And what is to be the end of it? God 
knows! And so ends the catechism.” 

But he is wonderfully quick to rally and re- 
cover his courage and resolution. ‘‘Do you 
know,” he writes to Skene, ‘‘ I experience a sort 
of determined pleasure in confronting the very 
worst aspect of this sudden reverse—in standing, 
as it were, in the breach that has overthrown my 
future, and saying: ‘Here I stand, at least an 
honest man.’” The retirement in which he found 
himself suggests the following striking reflections 
on the comparative advantages of solitude and 
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THE ‘‘ GLORIANA”’ ROUNDING THE SCOTLAND 
LIGHTSHIP, IN A RACE OVER THE OUT- 
SIDE COURSE, NEW YORK BAY. 


company : ‘‘I have rarely, if ever, found 
anyone out of whom I could not extract 
amusement or edification; and were I 
obliged to account for hints afforded 
on such occasions, I should make an 
ample deduction from my inventive 
powers. Still, from the earliest time I 
can remember, I preferred the pleasure 
of being alone to waiting for visitors, 
and have often taken a bannock and a 
bit of cheese to the wood or hill to avoid 
dining with company. As I grew from 
boyhood to manhood I saw this would 
not do; and that to gain a place in 
men’s esteem I must mix and bustle 
with them. Pride and an excitation 
of spirits supplied the real pleasure 
which others seem to feel in society, 
and certainly upon many occasions it 
was real, Still, if the question was 
eternal company, without the power of 


retiring within yourself, or solitary confinement 
for life, I should say, ‘Turnkey, lock the cell ? 
My life, though not without its fits of waking 
and strong exertion, has been a sort of dream, 
spent in 


‘Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.’ 
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I have worn a wishing cap, the power of which 
has been to divert present griefs by a touch of 
the wand of imagination, and gild over the future 
prospect by prospects more fair that can ever be 
realized. Somewhere it is said that this castle 
building—this wielding of the aerial trowel—is 
fatal to exertions in actual life. I cannot tell; I 
have not found it so.” 

Of course, he overwrote himself, and shortened 
his days as well, but in the next six years he 
placed £120,000 as the proceeds of his writings at 
the disposal of his creditors—a feat he might well 
consider unparalleled in literature. 

Before he consented to leave Scotland and try 
whether a visit to the sunny South might not 
lengthen his days he was reduced to a state of 
extreme debility. He still persisted in writing, 
and he was engaged upon ‘Count Robert of 
Paris” when he noted, on the 16th of March, 
1831, his daily round: “ Rise at a quarter before 
seven; at a quarter after nine breakfast, with 
eggs—or in the singular number, at least ; before 
breakfast private letters, etc.; after breakfast Mr. 
Laidlaw (who acted as amanuensis) comes at ten, 
and we write together till one. I am greatly 
helped by this excellent man, who takes pains to 
write a good hand, and supplies the want of my 
own fingers as far as another person can. We 
work seriously at the task of the day till one 
o'clock, when I sometimes walk—not often, how- 
ever, having failed in strength, and suffering 
great pain even from a very short walk. Oftener 
I take the pony for an hour or two, and ride 
about the doors ; the exercise is humbling enough, 
for I require to be lifted on horseback by two serv- 
ants, and one goes with me to take care I do not 
fall off and break my bones, a catastrophe very 
likely to happen. My proud promenade a pied 
or @ cheval, as it happens, concludes at three 
o’clock. An hour intervenes for making up my 
‘Journal’ and such light work. At four comes 
dinner—a plate of broth or soup, much con- 
demned by the doctors, a bit of plain meat, no 
liquors stronger than small beer, and so I sit 
quiet to six o’clock, when Mr. Laidlaw returns, 
and remains with me till nine, or three-quarters 
past, as it happens. Then I have a bowl of por- 
ridge and milk, which I eat with the appetite of 
a child. I forgot to say that after dinner I am 
allowed half a glass of whisky or gin made into 
weak grog. I never wish for any more, nor do I 
in my secret soul Jong for cigars, though once so 
fond of them. About six hours per day is good 
working, if I can keep it.” 

Five weeks later he wrote that he had been ail- 
ing for several days, having had ‘‘a distinct shock 
of paralysis affecting both my nerves and spine.” 
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Notwithstanding his shattered health, he per- 
sisted in working at ‘*Count Robert of Paris,” 
and he was shocked when his printer and pub- 
lisher told him that the last volume of it would 
never do. He thought, moreover, that their ad- 
verse opinion would coincide with that of the 
public, and he admitted that it did not differ 
greatly from his own. He wrote to please the 
public, though; when he finished ‘Anne of 
Geierstein,” he expressed an opinion of the pub- 
lic which was the reverse of flattering. He then 
remarks that his avowal of the carelessness he 
had shown would cause people to say: ‘‘ This ex- 
presses very little respect for the public. In fact, 
I have very little respect for that dear pudblicum 
whom I am doomed to amuse, like Goody Trash 
in ‘ Bartholomew Fuir,’ with rattles and ginger- 
bread ; and I should deal very uncandidly with 
those who may read my confessions were I to say 
I knew a public worth caring for, or capable of 
distinguishing the nicer beauties of composition. 
They weigh good and evil qualities by the pound. 
Get a good name and you may write trash. Get 
a bad one and you may write like Homer, without 
pleasing a single reader.” 

It was hoped that a sea voyage and a sojourn in 
Italy might alleviate his symptoms, and on the 
29th of October, 1831, he embarked at Ports- 
mouth on board the Barham, a frigate which by 
the King’s commands had been placed at his dis- 
posal. Malta was the first place at which he made 
a stay; then he proceeded to Naples, thence by 
land to Rome. From Rome he went to Venice, 
thence through the Tyrol into Germany, sailed 
down the Rhine to Rotterdam, and from Rotter- 
dam to London, where he arrived on the 13th of 
June, 1832. He was then very ill; as soon as he 
could be moved he was conveyed to Abbotsford, 
where, on the 21st of September, his great spirit 
passed away. 

The last words that he ever penned were writ- 
ten in his ‘‘ Journal,” at Rome, in the April before 
his death. Mr. Douglas has given a fac-simile of 
them in the preface to the ‘‘ Journal,” the final 
and incomplete sentence, running, we slept 
reasonably, but on the next morning” . 

Many of the latter entries in the « Journal ” 
betray little trace of Sir Walter’s mental and 
physical debility. The following, which was one 
written at sea, on the 30th of November, 1831, is 
in the style of his better days, and it will serve as 
a specimen: ‘‘The wind continues unaccommo- 
dating all night, and we see nothing, although we 


‘ promised ourselves to have seen Gibraltar, or at 


least Tangiers, this morning, though we are disap- 
pointed of both. Tangiers reminded me of an 
old antiquarian friend, Auriol Hay Drummond, 
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who is consul there. Certainly, if a human voice 
could have made its hail heard through a league 
or two of contending wind and wave, it must have 
been Auriol Drummond’s. I remember him at a 
dinner given by some of his friends when he left 
Edinburgh, where he discharged a noble part, 
‘self-pulling, like Captain Crowe, ‘for dear life, 
for dear life,” against the whole boat’s crew,’ 
speaking, that is, against thirty members of a 
drunken company, and maintaining the predom- 
inance. . . . I loved him dearly; he had high 
spirits, a zealous faith, good humor and enthusi- 
asm, and it grieves me that I must pass within 
ten miles of him and leave him unsaluted ; for, 
mercy-a-ged, what a yell of gratitude would there 
be! I would put up with a good rough gale 
which would force us into Tangiers, and keep 
us there for a week; but the wind is only in 
gentle opposition, like a well-drilled spouse. Gi- 
braltar we shall see this evening; Tangiers be- 
comes out of the question.” 

A better knowledge of Sir Walter is gained 
from his ‘‘ Journal” than from Lockhart’s vo- 
luminous ‘‘ Life.” He places himself before the 
reader without disguise, and he has no reason to 
hesitate. He possessed a finely balanced mind. 
In the height of prosperity and the depth of ad- 
versity he bore himself with philosophic calm. 

There are many interesting reminiscences, 
but what is most valuable is the revelation of the 
man himself. Few characters bear looking into 
better. Here are some striking unpublished rem- 
iniscences of Ballantyhe’s: ‘‘ When I ventured, 
as I sometimes did, to press him on the score of 
the reputation he had gained, he merely asked, 
as if he determined to be done with the discussion, 
‘Why, what is the value of a reputation which 
probably will not last above one or two genera- 
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tions ?? One morning, I recollect, I went into 
his library, shortly after the publication of the 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and finding Miss Scott there, 
who was then a very young girl, I asked her, 
‘Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ with which everybody is so much 
enchanted ? Iler answer was, with affecting sim- 
plicity, ‘Oh, I have not read it! Papa says 
there’s nothing so bad for young girls as reading 
bad poetry.’ 

“‘Somewhere betwixt two and three years ago I 
was dining at the Rev. Dr. Brunton’s, with a 
large and accomplished party, of whom Dr. Chal- 
mers was one. The conversation turned upon 
Sir Walter Scott’s romances generally, and the 
course of it led me very shortly afterward to call 
on Sir Walter, and address him as follows. I 
I knew the task was a bold one, but I thought I 
saw that I should get well through it. ‘ Well, 
Sir Walter,’ I said, ‘I was dining yesterday where 
your works became the subject of very copious 
conversation.” His countenance immediately be- 
came overcast, and his answer was: ‘ Well, I 
think I must say your party might have been bet- 
ter employed.” ‘I knew it would be your an- 
swer ’—the conversation continued—‘ nor would I 
have mentioned it, but that Dr. Chalmers was 
present, and was by far the most decided in his 
expressions of pleasure and admiration of any of 
the party.’ This instantly roused him to the most 
vivid animation. ‘Dr. Chalmers ? he repeated. 
‘That throws new light on the subject—to have 
produced any effect upon the mind of such a man 
as Dr. Chalmers is indeed something to be proud 
of. Dr. Chalmers is a man of the truest genius. 
I will thank you to repeat all you can recollect 
that he said on. the subject.’ I did so accord- 
ingly, and I can recall no other similar instance.” 
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A FLOATING VILLAGE. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


I aot a peep, the other day, into the sketch- 
book of a naval officer who had been cruising in 
Chinese waters of late. He had ascended some 
of the rivers, and one little sketch made upon the 
Yang-tse-Kiang interested me so much that I 
begged permission to copy it—as you see. 

This looks like an island in a lake, but it is the 
picture of a village floating upon a raft. 

The coast region of China has been densely 
populated for so long a time that the woods which 
once covered its low, flat surface have long been 
ent off. 


All of the building timber and a large part of 
the fuel used in the coast region, therefore, must 
be obtained from the hilly and more sparsely 
settled interior. The only way to do this is to 
bring it down the rivers. Since wood will float, 
there is no need of making a boat to carry it in; 
so for ages it has simply been fastened together in 
great rafts, and set drifting downstream, guided 
by steering oars whenever necessary. 

Rafts are common all the world over. You can 
see them in vast numbers on the Mississippi and 
lesser Western rivers to-day. They race down the 
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tempestuous streams of New England and Can- 
ada, and creep along the dark, hot surface of 
Southern bayous; they whirl down the Danube, 
sway in the currents of the Volga, and carry logs 
and sawed lumber to the tropical ports of India 
and the icebound towns of Siberia. 

Sometimes the journey is a long one, and the 
men build little huts on rafts in which to eat and 
sleep ; but I do not know anywhere else that they 
take their families and pigs and chickens along, 
and live their regular home life on a raft, except 
in slow and overcrowded China. 

The sketch shows that the raft is heaped with 


small stuff above its base of logs, until its surface 
is high and dry. Often you will see a regular 
little garden cultivated — earth having been 
shoveled on top of the rubbish. The river is 
cool and placid, there are no rapids to run and 
few steamboats to beware of; fish are abundant, 
and the shore is dotted with towns and villages, 
«where the people are glad to buy the raftsman’s 
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fresh fish, or give provisions and merchandise 
in exchange for them. 

So all summer long the little community drifts 
silently and pleasantly down toward Nankin. The 
youngsters (some of them, perhaps, born in a 
floating house) learn to swim almost before they 
know how to walk, so that if they do now and 
then fall overboard it doesn’t greatly matter; 
and the boy babies, just creeping or toddling 
about, are made safe by having a big block of 
wood tied to them, so that they will be buoyed 
up, if they roll into the water, until somebody 
can drag them out. As for the girl babies, they 
are thought so little of by the poor people of 
China (because they cannot work and earn money 
like boys when they grow older), that they must 
take their chances of drowning if they tumble 
overboard, for no one gives them a life preserver. 
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When at last Nankin, the great seaport, is 
reached, the raftsman anchors at some conven- 
ient spot, among hundreds of other rafts and 
people living and doing business in boats, and 
makes haste to sell his lumber and logs and fuel.’ 
It goes, stick by stick, until at last he has sold 
the homestead not only ‘‘ from over his head,” but 
from under his feet, and must either go ashore 
or take to his junk. 

His business done, he sails and rows his boats 
up the river to the distant forest region near its 
source, cuts down or purchases more timber and 
fuel, builds another raft, and the whole family, 
or set of families, re-embark for another voyage. 

It strikes me this is a pleasant and simple way 
of living—in China! 


‘* PULLING MY WHEEL IN FRONT OF ME, I TURNED ITS HEAD TOWARD HIM.’ 


SAVED BY A BICYCLE: 


By Henry E, Haypock. 


Tue very first time I looked at the house in 
which I was to have the horrible experience I am 
about to relate a chill passed over me. 

I was on a tour ina portion of the country I 
had never before traversed. One day, the roads 
being very bad, I had not been able to ride as far 
as Lexpected to, and as twilight began to fall I 
found myself on a road running through dense 
woods. J had not seen a house of any kind for a 
long time ; the trees were tall and majestic, cast- 


ing a deep shadow, which in the twilight had a 
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depressing effect on my spirits; and, to make 
matters worse, the trees echocd at intervals the 
ominous growl of a thunderstorm coming over 
the mountains. 

I put more speed in my bicycle, and fairly flew 
over the road, which here under the trecs was 
very hard and smooth. At every turn I expected 
to come upon some clearing, or at least a sign of 
life ; even the sight of a laborer’s hut would have 
been welcome. Swinging round corner after cor- 
ner, and seeing nothing but a continued stretch 
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of road and woods, it occurred to me that I had 
lost my way. 

The thunderstorm, which was coming nearer 
and nearer every minute, spurred me on. It was 
no time or place to examine a road book, to see if 
I were on the wrong road ;I must keep on till 
some kind of shelter appeared. Large drops were 
beginning to fall. There was a long, straight 
stretch ahead, with a slight down grade. When 
I reached the end of this I slackened my speed, 
but still went fast enough nearly to run over a 
large snake that had been basking in the dust, 
and to avoid him I gave such a sudden twist to 
my wheel that I was almost thrown to the ground, 
At the same time the snake, with that horrible 
sinuous motion that these serpents have, vanished 
into the bushes at the side of the road. 

Soon after this I came to a turn, and swinging 
round, saw before me, sombre, gloomy, dark and 
foreboding, a house in what had once been a 
clearing, but which now was overgrown with 
every kind of weed and bush. The road passed 
quite close to this building, and then wound up a 
long hill which was covered with stones, and so 
steep as to be impossible to ascend with a wheel. 
The rain was now falling rapidly, with the pros- 
pect of coming down in torrents any moment. 
The wind was blowing in long, fitful gusts pecul- 
iar to a rising thunderstorm, while the lightning 
flashed in long, bright ribbons along the heavens. 
To imagine a more unpromising place to take 
shelter was impossible ; and yet there was no re- 
source. 

The house had evidently not been occupied for 
years. As I looked up at its front I noticed a pe- 
culiar thing. Every blind—and there were quite 
a number—had the shutter part turned down- 
ward, sometimes only on one side of the blind, 
but in every instance it was the left-hand side. I 
do not know why I should have noticed this, except 
it gave the house a peculiar and sinister look. 
Still, there was nothing to do but take shelter 
here, for already the rain was coming down in 
streams, 

I pushed my wheel up what had been a board 
walk, but time and the action of the elements, and 
the vegetation which had grown up around it, had 
reduced it in some places to a state very much 
like the soil. In other places, where the fibre of 
the wood had proved tougher, it broke in long, 
stringy pieces, and retarded my progress by get- 
ting caught in the wheel. The bushes also ob- 
structed the way, and I was very wet before I 
reached the piazza—if the semblance of one that 
I stepped upon could be called by that name; 
part of it had sunken in, though it seemed still 
to have a good roof. 
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I managed to get my wheel on the solid portion, 
near the door, which stood partly open, and 
swayed back and forth with a most melancholy 
sound. The storm was terrific in its grandeur, 
and came on so fiercely that the rain drove under 
the piazza roof and began drenching me. To re- 
main even as dry as I was, I must enter the house. 

I felt a strange, instinctive dread about doing 
this, strive as I would to crush it down and tell 
myself it was cowardly. Slowly and cautiously I 
advanced into the house, sounding the floor as I 
went, to see if it was firm enough to support me. 
There was still light enough, though the dark- 
ness was fast coming on, to see indistinctly the 
outlines of the room, which I entered directly 
without going through a hallway. It was a pe- 
culiarly shaped room, seeming to occupy the en- 
tire floor. In one corner there was a stairway 
from below, the house having evidently been 
built on a bank. As I moved toward this stair- 
way I noticed that the floor slanted considerably, 
as if the whole structure was gradually sinking 
on the side least strongly supported. 

I had left my wheel leaning against the front 
part of the room while I was taking this survey. 
As I looked back toward it there came a flash of 
lightning so vivid that every portion of the room 
was lighted up as if by day. I noticed two 
things. One, though, carried with it such a hor- 
rible impression that it completely nullified the 
other. The first was, that the windows in the 
front of the house were heavily barred on the in- 
side. The second made me almost forget the 
first. On the left side of the room was a huge 
closet, the door of which stood open. I saw by 
the flash that the floor of the closet was partly 
torn up; but it was not this that made the blood 
almost freeze in my veins. 

Out of this hole in the flooring, as if it had 
been partly dragged forth, was the semblance of 
a human figure, lying on its back, and in such 4 
position that the head looked at me upside down. 
Even in the white flash of the lightning I could 
see the purple of decay. From the caverns where 
the eyes had been gleamed forth a sinister light, 
while the clotted hair on which the head rested 
seemed to move in wavy lines. Then all was 
dark, save where my bicycle stood, charged with 
electricity ; it sparkled fire, cracked and snapped, 
as if it, too, were experiencing some of the horror 
I was feeling. 

I stood still a moment, petrified by the sight, 
and then came the thought of escape. I madea 
dash for the nearest door, the one toward which 
I had been advancing, and tore it open. As I did 
so a gust of air came in that almost threw me 
backward ; and while I struggled against it there 
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was another lightning flash. By this I saw the 
sudden rush of wind had saved my life, for the 
door opened directly above the river. There had 
once been a balcony here, but it had rotted away, 
and had I stepped from the door I would have 
fallen two stories into the river. 

There was nothing to do but recross the room 
and leave by the way I had entered, even though 
Thad to pass the horrible form protruding from 
the closet. It was so dark now that it was almost 
impossible to tell in which direction to go. I 
waited for a flash, and guided by it, rushed toward 
my wheel. I brought up suddenly against the 
door by which I had entered. Oh, horrors ! The 
door was shut. I pulled at it, tugged at it, but 
in vain; it was fastened from without. <A sick- 
ening sense of fear overpowered me; the cold per- 
spiration stood out from my forehead in great 
beads. The gvind, I thought, blowing in from 
the opposite side, might have shut the door, but 
it was fastened—the wind could not have done 
that. 

There was no time to be wasted in thought. I 
must escape. I rushed for the nearest window ; 
it was barred. I tried to wrench away one of the 
wooden bars, but it was useless; they all re- 
mained firm. I was looking for a piece of wood 
to use as a lever, when I heard a sound from be- 
low ; a sound so peculiar, so terrifying under the 
circumstances, that I could hardly breathe. One, 
two, three, four, it would go on the loose boards 
beneath, and then wait as if resting. It seemed 
like a footstep, and yet it was not one. When it 
would stop I could hear hoarse breathing and 
choking. It was advancing toward the stair- 
case. 

I seemed to be in a sort of dream. I wondered 
listlessly how long it would take to reach the 
stairs, and how it would get up. It did not 
occur to me to rush to the staircase with a piece 
of plank and beat the thing down; I had under- 
gone too much for that. Almost powerless, I felt 
as if in the grasp of some hideous nightmare. 

Theard the mysterious being walk to the foot 
of the stairs, wait a little, then slowly ascend one 
step at a time, the stairs creaking and groaning 
under the weight. The wind had gone down, but 
the flashes of lightning were just as vivid. There 
came one flash when the footsteps got halfway 
up, and then there was a long interval of dark- 
ness, while the hoarse rumbling of the thunder 
drowned all other sounds. Suddenly the whole 
room was lighted by another flash, and there, 
with its back to the open doorway, was a figure. 

Only for a moment I saw it, and then only its 
outlines, for the light was behind it. I noticed 
two things: that it had only one leg; and in its 
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right hand it carricd a pistol. The unearthly 
fear that up to this time had possessed me now 
gave way to that instinctive feeling of self-pres- 
ervation that even a cornered rat will show. The 
pistol reassured me, for no unearthly thing would 
need that to cause death. It was evidently hu- 
man, no matter how horrible it might be. 

Again came a flash. Still the figure stood in 
the same place, but this time the pistol arm was 
raised and extended toward me, and as the flash 
died away, and before the thunder roared again, 
there was a loud report, and a piece of plastering 
above my head fell upon me. The bullet had 
been well aimed. Something must be done, and 
at once. It occurred to me to run forward in the 
darkness and grapple with him, but there was 
something so sinister, so uncanny about him, that 
I dreaded the thought of touching him ; and then, 
having the pistol gave him greatly the advantage ; 
for, no sooner should I touch him than he could 
place the pistol against me and fire ; or, if he did 
not do this, being so near the door, he might drag 
This all “passed 
through my mind in a moment, and it was fol- 
lowed by the thought that saved me. 

Pulling my wheel in front of me, I turned its 
head toward him. It was one of those safety 
bicycles that are supplied with catches to hold 
the steering wheel steady. I sprang the catch in 
place, and waited for the next flash. I prayed he 
would be in the same place. 

It came at last, though it had seemed ages. 
Yes, there he stood close to the opening that 
marked where the door had been. The wind had 
gone down, so that probably the man had not no- 
ticed that the door was not shut. As the flash 
came he fired again. He aimed lower, but too 
low. I heard the bullet strike one of the spokes 
of my wheel. He evidently thought I was trying 
to hide behind the machine, for he gave a loud, 
hoarse, derisive langh—the laugh of a maniac. 

It was his last, for, as the darkness settled in, I 
sent the bicycle with all my strength toward him. 
That sixty pounds of metal traveled over the in- 
clined floor noiselessly and with increasing speed. 
For a moment, and only a moment, there was no 
sound; then there came a wild cry of fear, of 
agony, of despair, of baffled rage that was awful 
to listen to; then a rending at the casings of the 
door as the man’s hands scraped them in the effort 
to find some support; then a splash, and I was 
saved, 

I rushed to the door and looked out in the next 
illumination of the heavens. Something black in 
the form of a man came to the surface of the 
water, and then sank out of sight. I suddenly 
grew faint and dizzy, and as I stepped back from 
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the doorway I tripped and fell. I must have 
struck my head in the fall, for when I came to 
the storm had passed and moonlight was stream- 
ing in. I felt half dazed, but managed to descend 
the stairs of the lower floor, and at last was once 
more out in the open air. 

What a relief it was to feel its damp freshness, 
to hear the joyous song of the river, the happy 
chirp of the crickets! Life was indeed sweet 
when one came so near losing it. I hurried on 
toward the road. It seemed miles before I reached 
the first farmhouse. It did not take me long to 
tell my tale, when in a measure some of the mys- 
tery surrounding my adventure was cleared up. 
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BERLIN is a very remarkable city—a town of 
startling contrasts, of sudden surprises, where the 
unexpected meets one at every turn, and where 
the apparently most logical deductions prove un- 
accduntably fallacious. The German capital is at 
one and the same time extremely conservative and 
retentive, and amazingly unconventional ; old cus- 
toms are embalmed and preserved in lavender like 
the stores of some old provincial dowager, and yet 
impromptu flights occur incessantly. The fidelity 
of centuries keeps pace with reckless progress ; 
the officers continue the traditions of their regi- 
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The horrible being I had en- 
countered had once lived in the 
house with his wife, when sud- 
denly she had disappeared. Sus- 
picions of foul play were aroused, 
and on the trial symptoms of in- 
sanity were so plainly developed in 
the husband that he had been sent 
to an asylum, where he was sup- 
posed to be. 

The next day a party went to the house to ex- 
amine it, but I did not go. I felt as if I never 
wanted to see the house again. Footprints were 
found leading through the dust to the windows, 
and always to one side, which accounted for the 
position of the shutters, and showed the lumatic 
had kept a sharp watch on the road. Though 
they dragged the river, they never found his 
body. Since that night my bicycling trips have 
been short ones; and when through a country I 
did not know, always with a companion. One 
experience was enough. 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS.— THE ORIGINAL 
PARISH CHURCH.— SEE PAGE 280. 


ments with unwavering 
loyalty, while the stu- 
dents, equally faithful in 
nS some particulars, indulge 
at times in wild, fanciful, 
picturesque innovations. 
The Chapter of the Black 
Eagle holds its solemn Old World ceremonial in 
the Imperial Schloss, unmindful of the frolicsome 
practical jokes perpetrated within a stone’s throw 
of its frowning walls, in some conditoret or beer 
garden below. The picture exhibitions contain 
works of art by contemporary artists exceeding 
in merit of conception and execution anything 
that the Royal Academy in London or the Salon 
of Paris can offer, while caricature of every degree 
of lawlessness and satire is so prolific as to seem 
the natural outcome of a purely natural way of 
understanding art. Streets, houses and squares 
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THE OLD BED OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


retain their ancient appellations and outward 
aspect, unchanged for a hundred years; but the 
interiors outstrip in elegance, luxury, taste and 
comfort any homes in Europe, and have the 
stamp of an intelligent and advanced ‘‘ moder- 
nity ”—if it is permissible to use a word that has 
become the acknowledged expression of the new 
state of things. Beer is still handed round with 
tumblers of iced water at the end of a sumptuous 
dinner party as it was in the last century, but the 
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floral decorations of tables, balconies and walls 
are a dream of beauty which may be rivaled, but 
I doubt surpassed. ‘The use of check books for 
making the ordinary payments to tradespeople is 
hardly understood as yet, and not at all general, 
but the Post Office arrangements are superlatively 
excellent ; not only are letters, papers and parcels 
delivered every hour of the day and late into the 
night, but money orders on forms like post cards 
are to be had at every post office in exchange for 
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asum of money, and, this formality accomplisLed, 
it undertakes to deliver the equivalent amount to 
the correspondent all over the country, in his 
own hands, at his own residence, without further 
trouble—and so on ad infinitum. 

It long has been the fashion to ridicule the 
German student abroad on account of his swag- 
gering, pervading presence in all the university 
towns, his microscopic cap of many colors perched 
on the tip of the ear, and his features with the 
scars of many duels; he is credited with seeking 
no other conviviality than that of drinking in ex- 
cess; but, granted that the students swagger, 
drink, and cross swords frequently, it is impossi- 
ble to deny and not to praise the strong sense of 
solidarity and fraternity which through all their 
lives will unite the fellows of the same college, and 
corps feelings which have not been dimmed .by 
Modern changes, and exist as warm and active as 
ever. 

The banquets that periodically assemble all 
the living members of one corporation, whatever 
‘heir age or their rank, are a sufficient proof of 
the hold of old associations, for no member ab- 
sents himself save for imperious reasons. When, 
shortly before the accession to the throne of the 
present Emperor, the Borussia of Bonn met for 
its festival, Prince Wilhelm presided at the din- 
ner, wearing over his uniform of colonel of hus- 
sars the striped white-and-black ribbon badge of 
the corporation to which he had belonged during 
‘this stay at the University of Bonn, showing 
‘thereby that although a soldier he had remained 
.a student at heart. He took a place between two 
of the eldest Herren—old students—both eminent 
and public men, with rank and honors, who 
boasted of their ‘‘ hundred terms,” indicating 
that they had entered the university fifty years 
ago. Numerous were the illustrious names to be 
seen round that board, collected from all parts of 
the empire, and joining heartily in the toast pro- 
posed by the Prince, ending among enthusiastic 
shouts with the loud chorus of ‘ Borussia vivat 
crescat, floreat !” 

Is there not a sort of pathetic beauty in the im- 
pressive fact that men of seventy-five, whose lives 
have been glorious and useful, should mingle on 
stated occasions with boys of eighteen, and with 
them sing the old college refrains, lift their 
glasses in the same toast to the old memories and 
the same wishes for a prosperous future ? Is it 
not another instance of the deep-seated faith of 
the German people in a flag, be it the banner of 
a regiment, an army, or the more pacific academ- 
ical standard ? They are taught from their birth 
that this pennon is the rallying point of all true 
patriots ; it embodies their national motto, “ For 
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God, for the Emperor, for the Fatherland !” and 
to them those are no empty words. This same 
fraternity and communion has been a great in- 
centive in cases of need, and borne good fruit ; 
it is possibly the root of their secret strength, in 
spite of disfiguring sword thrusts, the ridiculous 
caps and the offending swagger. 

When the Chapter of the Black Eagle is held 
for the admission of new members it is always 
preceded by a religious service in the chapel of 
the Imperial Palace. The Emperor and all the 
members of the order, at least those who are 
German subjects, wear the full costume, the long 
velvet mantle lined with silk, on the left shoulder 
of which the star of the Black Eagle is embroid- 
ered in silver ; in addition, each knight wears a 
collar made of small jeweled eagles, whence de- 
pends the star with cight points, bearing in the 
centre on a gold ground the monogram “ F. R.,” 
the initials of the great Elector of Brandenburg 
who founded the order. 

The recipients are, by the fact of their admis- 
sion, made equal in rank with the chief dignita- 
ries of the land, and they pass in official ceremo- 
nies immediately after the princes of the blood 
and the ambassadors. 

The Emperor is the chief of the order, and 
after giving the ‘‘ accolade” to the new knights 
he invests them with the mantle and collar and 
the cross. When these ceremonies are concluded 
the rules and statutes are read aloud, and the 
oath faithfully to observe them administered. 
During this time the Emperor stands surrounded 
by high officials of the court and by heralds car- 
rying the banner and the insignia. All the 
knights of the Black Eagle are de facto members 
of the Red Eagle and the Order of the Crown ; 
the number of Germans who may be honored thus 
cannot exceed forty, but there is no limit to the 
foreigners who may be created members, perhaps 
because of the very rarity of the occasions when 
the distinction is conferred. The ‘chapter ” is 
usually followed by a dinner given by the Em- 
peror at the palace. At the last chapter held in 
Berlin, Prince von Bismarck, the new Duke of 
Lauenburg, was present. It is considered a 
breach of etiquette for any member to absent 
himself unless absolutely prevented. 

The number of political caricatures appearing 
weekly in Germany is practically incalculable. 
Many of these cartoons are of great artistic merit, 
and when not maliciously invested with a too pro- 
nounced party spirit they have a deep and some- 
times a pathetic significance. Immediately after 
the glorious termination of the Franco-German 
War, the Aladderadatsch—the Berlin Puneh— 
had a clever profile of Count Bismarck extremely 
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like him, the head encircled with a laural wreath, 
a small visor covering the eyes, and the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Light holiday cap.” The Lantern of 
Frankfort represented him as a daillerine danc- 
ing airily in the midst of a number of eggs on 
which were respectively written : ‘* Constitution,” 
“Press Laws,” ‘‘ Reforms,” ‘‘ Elections.” It 
may be said that the whole history and career 
of the great statesman can be traced by glancing 
over a collection of old and new caricatures, the 
graphic reflex of the public opinions of the hour. 

The Germans have a real sense of humor, and 
are far more witty than one generally gives them 
credit for. They have also a remarkable facility 


of expressing themselves, and a fluency that en- 
ables them to find their favorite nicknames with 
It is a very common practice 


apt promptitude. 
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with them, and they are, it must be told, no re- 
spectors of persons in that national trick. I have 
said already how intensely they enjoy practical 
jokes, and to conclude I will quote only the one 
which was perpetrated on April 1st last in one of 
the restaurants ,where the greatest number of 
daily papers are found and read. On that par- 
ticular day the current number of each publica- 
tion had been carefully replaced by the corre- 
sponding number of the preceding year, and it 
was some considerable time before it dawned on 
one of the hadbitués that he had been carefully 
perusing news twelve months old; the greater 
number, however, finished their paper, totally 
unaware that they had been made April fools of 
under the very eyes of the stolid-looking origina- 
tors of the mystification. 
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A Bopy without a soul. Ah, see! 

It is one like this has tortured me. 

A creature made so cunningly, 

You would never dream as you passed by 
That you saw one void of memory. 


The wild beast’s daily need to slay 
Knows not to-morrow, nor yesterday. 
The soul alone can pass this way, 
Can pause before the mystery 

Of what has been and what shall be. 


The beast in human form arrayed 

The Holy of Holies undismayed 

Sees, and within the sombre shade’ 

Cast by the shrine in hearts betrayed, 
Finds its spent prey, and feasts unstaid. 


The beast, incarnate appetite, 
In glory of splendid flesh bedight, 
Unworn by passion and the might 
Of pity, deems the day and night 
As made alone for its delight. 


Waxed great, in calm content it goes, 
Nor any fear of vengeance knows, 
Nor heeds the anguish of its foes. 
It sees not sky, nor sea. nor rose, 
Nor all the fair earth’s passing shows. 


The vast Profound from whence it came 

Casts forth this creature without name, 

A scourge to torture and to shame 

Souls that too great a height would claim. 
* 


* * * * 
From this abyss we also came. 
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By M. C, WILLIAMS. 


NCE upon a time it fell out that 
great missionaries were also great 
explorers. ‘lo be more specific, 
it was a matter of two hundred 
odd years ago. ‘The mission- 

aries themselves were La Salle and Marquette and 

Hennepin, and their confréres. To them the 

West owes its classic ground. 

Few people know that there is such a thing. 
Folk of Saxon stock are fond of imagining that 
the Western world remained a waiting, untrodden 
wilderness until it suited the most favored race to 
enter in and possess it. All such will be sur- 
prised to learn that a chain of historic romance 
stretches from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. For ignorance such as theirs history is 


to blame. The truth, if told at all, has been 
told in such fashion that nobody who could rea- 
sonably run ever stopped to read. Rightly told, 
it is a stirring tale, full of pain and pathos, and 
the inspiration of noble ambition. Ignoble am- 
bition may have been its first cause. French and 
English fought for mastery of this fair New 
World. From Canada to Carolina England held 
the seaboard. France sought to hem in the Saxon 
settlements with a chain of hostile forts linking 
Canada with Louisiana. But the men who went 
out to build them were not mere creatures of 
“‘blood and iron.” They were colonizers even 
more than conquerors, and equally soldiers of 
the church militant and the church triumphant. 
Military necessity might sometimes annihilate an 
Indian village. The Indians themselves were 
sure of Christian baptism the minute they laid 
down their arms. The explorer priests were 
ready to offer salvation and civilization to the 
dusky «aborigine the moment he buried the 
hatchet and smoked the pipe of peace. No 
sooner was a fort planted in the wilderness than 
a village was laid out round about its walls. 
That was not wonderful, when you recall that 
the soldier monks came of a landholding, land- 
loving race. ‘This land was exceeding good to 
look on ; so fair and so fertile that some ascetic 
souls turned away from it, saying, like Vathek, 
“Tt is too delightful. A man can have but one 
paradise.” To the Indian it was storehouse, 
granary, happy hunting ground, all in one. 
Buffalo swarmed over prairies the eye could not 
measure. Elk outstripped the wind, and red 


deer fed in the rushes that bordered the laugh- 
ing waters. 


Besides, there were bear and beaver, 
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reecoons in regiments, wild fowl till the air was 
sometimes darkened with rushing wings, otter, 
lynx, foxes, opossums. In the wooded parts nut 
trees abounded — walnut, butternut, hickory. 
Wild grape vines ran riot, too, by the streams 
and over the swales ; wild plums in March spread 
a scented snow through the thickets, and in Au- 
gust gleamed like jewels amid their dark leaves. 
More than all, here the squaws planted their 
fields of corn and beans, and staid by to watch 
the ripening while the braves went a-hunting or 
to war. They had but to drop the seed and 
pluck away a weed or two, and the generous 
soil yielded abundant harvest. JIere was gath- 
It is com- 


ered the densest Indian population. 


puted that no less than forty thousand abode 
within the limits of what is now Illinois. There 
were tribes without number—Sacs, Foxes, Kick- 
apoos, Pottawattamies, Ojibbewas, Kaskaskias, 
Shawnees, Creeks, Choctaws, Hurons—in fact, 
almost every known division of the red race. 
Yet among all of them there was no tradition 
even of the strange mound builders whose tumuli 
so plentifully besprinkle the Western world. There 
is one pile, a few miles out from St. Louis, near 
two hundred feet high and more than eight hun- 
dred paces about. That metropolis gets the name 
of “Mound City ” from the fact that its site was 
a congeries of these inexplicable heaps. Indeed, 
there are more things than the mounds that are 
not dreamed of in the geographies. Once, un- 
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counted eons ago, the whole centre of these 
United States must have been the bed of a lake 
—more properly, an ocean. From Chicago to 
New Orleans there is a sweep of alluvial land. 
All the northern end of it is dotted with big 
bowlders of primitive granite that must have becn 
glacier-borne from their matrix fifteen hundred 
miles to northwest: ‘They afforded millstones to 
the pioneers, and are wholly different to the reg- 
ular formations of the region. 

Stranger still, this alluvion is underlaid, at a 
depth of twenty feet, with another deep deposit 
of rich black vegetable mold, full of bark and 
brushwood. In one case a bit of sassafras, with 
bark still undecayed, was found at a depth of 


THE PRIEST'S HOUSE. 


fifty-seven fect. Rude pottery, too, comes up 
from under the earth to tell a strange story of 
the antiquity of man. It is found mainly about 
the salt springs that William Henry Harrison— 
sometime President—bought of the Indian own- 
ers, for use of his fellow citizens, when he was 
Governor of the Territory of Indiana. That em- 
braced all of several States. It is quite a modern 
instance, though, beside the burden of this vera- 
cious chronicle. When William Penn was laying 
out Philadelphia some one of the French priests 
founded in this new land of promise the good 
village of Cahokia, Tradition says it was Pére 
Marquette. It is a matter of authentic record 
that in 1682 the first white Christian congrega- 
tion ever assembled west of the Alleghanies was 
gathered together in Kaskaskia, and that about 
the same time Father Pinet established the church 
and parish of Cahokia. Even then the settlement 
was venerable. The first land grants in this West- 
ern empire issued from Fort Chartres, which was 
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established in 1711, by the Company of the West, 
a part of John Law’s Mississippi scheme. It 
stood in what is now the American Bottom—the 
biggest body of rich alluvial land under cultiva- 
tion anywhere in the known world. It was built 
first of earth and timber, later, of solid stone, 
with walls fifteen feet high and five feet thick, 
with moat and barbacan, and magazine and ram- 
parts, guardrooms and officers’ quarters, and all 
the rest of a well-ordered royal fortress. It was 
called Fort de Chartres, because built under the 
company’s charter, which granted full sovereign 
powers. It stood three miles inland from the 
gray Mississippi, and frowned defiance alike to 
savage or redcoat. One enemy, though, it could 
not defy—the great river, Father of Waters. In 
1772 the waters covered the earth, and literally 
drowned the fort and the village about it. Now 
even the site has vanished ; the earth that upheld 
it is somewhere betwixt that degree of latitude 
and the Mississippi delta. But before it was 
swept away the lion of St. George floated above 
it. Diplomacy had achieved what water failed to 
accomplish. Not, though, before French gentle- 
men had governed it and left their impress on 
the new land. 

Witness the Sieur Renault, who brought in 500 
blacks from the West Indies to work in the lead 
mines, as well as 200 excellant French artisans, 
whose names you may still find in the region 
round about. Then, too, there is the command- 
ant, D’Artaguette, young and gallant and gay, 
who went away to the fire of cannon, the beat of 
drums, the blessings of priest and people, to join 
Bienville—‘‘ lion of the South”—with him to 
fight and lose, and be burned at the stake by the 
savage Choctaws. There, too, were the Chevalier 
Macarty and the Duke de Boisbriant, good rulers 
all. Under their sway the dependent village com- 
munities grew and prospered in a mild, mannerly 
fashion. By tens, by twenties, at last even by 
hundreds, people came down from Canada and 
built themselves new homes in Cahokia. Two 
thin streams of civilization trickled in, and, oddly 
enough, refused to mingle. Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia lay less than fifty miles apart. The Cana- 
dian chose Cahokia, for no reason at all that he 
could render. Similarly, the creole who came 
upstream from Mobile and New Orleans gravi- 
tated to Kaskaskia, for as little cause. 

Each village got its name from an Indian tribe. 
Both were governed from Fort Chartres, up the 
river. For nearly their first hundred years fight- 
ing Indians or trading with them was the serious 
business of life. Notwithstanding, the towns 
grew into typical French villages. Cahokia, in 
especial, was a well-marked exotic. Its people 
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must have been of Norman and Burgundian 
strain. About their first care was to set out 
enormous pear orchards to supply pear cider. 
They did not waste land and strength on fences. 
The town stood in a wide level of the richest al- 
luvion along the east bank of the Mississippi. 
The houses were clustered near enough for de- 
fense and good neighborhood. Behind them lay 
the common, where any resident could herd and 
pasture his cattle, bringing them to stall at night. 
Just below, along the river, was the arable land, 
divided into long straight strips running inland. 
To each head of a family so many arpents were 
allotted. He agreed to plant a certain amount of 
it in food crops. All he produced over the needs 
of his family the government bought at a fixed 
price. In fact, Cahokia was for years the mag- 
azine whence New Orleans drew its supply of 
provisions. Bacon, corn, beans, dried buffalo 
meat and venison, wax, honey, dried fruit and 
fruit brandy yearly went downstream in quan- 
tity. The rich acres scarcely needed to be “ tickled 
witha hoe to laugh into harvests.” Life went very 
well then with the Cahokians. In the main they 
were a sober folk, truly moral and full of sunny 
piety. The parish records which run_ back 
near two hundred years are stained by no illegit- 
imate birth. The parish church had the first 
bell that chimed west of the Alleghanies. It was 
cast by the same founder as the famous Liberty 
bell, and is almost coeval with it. Very shortly 
it will summon the faithful to worship in a pretty 
new stone edifice now a-building. The original 
church here pictured is outworn, not outgrown. 
It seems almost a pity to dismantle it. Not a 
stick or stone of it but holds a memory. Its early 
records illustrate strikingly a point of difference 
in the Latin and Saxon races. Naturally the bulk 
of the first settlers were men. When they wanted 
wives, many of them had to put up with Indian 
girls. It is not unusual to find the record of 
Marie Annunciata or Félicité Conception’s bap- 
tism on one page, and her marriage on the next, 
under exactly the same date, to Jean Baptiste, or 
Pierre. The surnames show in each case that the 
woman was Indian—usually Creek or Ojibbewa. 
An Englishman in like case is not apt to give 
himself the trouble of forms or creeds. 

Slaves were early introduced into Cahokia, be- 
sides those brought by the Governor to work in 
copper and lead mines. They and their descend- 
ants drifted somehow into freedom and residence. 
Naturally the Cahokian complexion became a 
most variable quantity—about the most variable 
one, indeed, in the good town. For more than a 
hundred years the people went along the rut of 
usage. Authority rested betwixt the curé and 
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the commandant—commonly a pair of beneficent 
tyrants. Men were hunters and trappers even 
more than farmers. Their work afield was mainly 
plowing and reaping. The rest fell to the women, 
aswell as the care of orchards, dressing skins, and 
legitimate household tasks. Ordinary folk lived 
in houses of hewed logs fitted snug, the cracks 
danbed with mud, and whitewashed. They had 
thatched roofs, or else board ones held in place 
by weight poles. Buildings of state, such as the 
church, or the priest’s house, had shingles pinned 
on with small wooden pins, Nails in those days 
were all handmade. To have used one to a 
shingle would have been equivalent to roofing 
your house with silver. Furniture was scant, and 
simple beyond words. The household boasting a 
carved armoire, or mahogany clawfoot table, was 
rich indeed. With oak, walnut and cherry on every 
hand, the native craftsmen lacked skill to turn it 
into forms of use and beauty. Similarly, they 
were not a homespun folk ; spinning and weaving 
were beyond their womenkind. Furs and peltries 
went down to New Orleans, and came back bales 
of white blankets, blue linsey, striped cotton cloth 
and tow linen. Everything masculine above six 
years old wore a capot—a long blanket coat with 
a queer hood at the back, that in rough weather 
came up over the head. A fur cap, very loose 
trousers of deerskin or blue linsey, moccasins, 
and a waistcoat of gay stripes, finished up the 
male Cahokian. ‘‘The other sex of man” wore, 
every day, petticoats and short gowns of blue lin- 
sey or striped cotton, with homemade straw hats. 
For high days and holidays they had silk or stuff 
gowns, usually heirlooms, but turned and twisted 
to the fashion that was set by the officers’ wives 
at Fort Chartres. Generally they had friends at 
court, and got styles before they were more than 
two years old. 

After the Revolution, when American settlers 
crept in, their wives found that by looking. well 
at the garments of their French neighbors they 
could more than keep up with fashion at the 
seaboard. 

Sunday was Cahokia’s day of days. In the 
morning everybody went to mass. In the even- 
ing everybody went to the townhall, and danced 
till ten o’ the clock ; unless, indeed, some public- 
spirited citizen had a quarter race on hand, or it 
was muster day. The priest himself often locked 
in on the dancers. If he were an especially jovial 
soul, he was apt to go through a reel or so. The 
utmost decorum prevailed. The elders sat on 
benches and gossiped, as their younglings romped 
throngh the reel, or balanced and courtesied in 
the minuet. French was the only language— 
French, though, to puzzle a Parisian—a patois 
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embodying the creole’s soft sibilants, the Algon- 
quin gutturals, the African blur. 

Weightier matters were not neglected. Sisters 
of Mercy early came to teach the party-colored 
young Christians and train them in the way they 
should go. To this good day their successors 
keep up the work. The priest’s house is their 
abiding place. The curé himself comes over only 
once a fortnight, to see after his new church. 
Here, too, was the first monastery in the West— 
the Semina that afterward founded the brother- 
hood of La Trappe. The monastery building was 
burned only a couple of years ago. It had been 
ruinous, though, for years. The doctrine of hint- 
erland is not new in diplomacy. Virtually it 
was asserted as soon as Columbus landed in 
America. By virtue of it, this bit of earth has 
been under four flags, without -as much as a by 
your leave to the red occupants of the soil. The 
French colonized, the Spaniards claimed it. Re- 
gardless of both, King Charles granted it to the 
lords of his colony of Virginia. When the United 
States came into being France and England 
joined hands to stifle them. England was su- 
preme on the lakes. Fort Chartres was surren- 
dered to her likewise, with its appanage, Cahokia. 
As an offset, Virginia ceded to the general gov- 
ernment her patent over the Northwest Territory. 
Abroad there was cession and retrocession, wars 
and rumors of wars—a veritable kaleidescope of 
state. Cahokia was French, Spanish, English— 
at last, by the Louisiana purchase, safely Amer- 
ican. That meant representative government. 
Cahokia could not understand it. As one man 
she petitioned the powers that were to relieve her 
of the burden of herself—to choose her pastors 
and masters for her, and leave her only the duty 
of obedience. 

All to no purpose. Americans came in such 
numbers that self-government became easy. The 
American Bottom got the cant name, ‘‘ Egypt,” 
because, no matter what the season, there was 
always corn to sell there. Indiana Territory was 
formed, St. Clair County organized—the third 
betwixt the lakes and the Ohio ; Kahokia’s town- 
hall, already venerable, became the courthouse. 
New men, new manners, came in. The town 
was on the highroad to prosperity. 

To-day ruins are normal throughout it. Streets 
are grass-grown, houses crumbling, most of them 
tenantless. The fickle Mississippi is to blame. 
Once it ran at the town’s foot. Now it gurgles 
more than a mile away. In addition, once in 
forty years or so it covers the face of the earth 
hereabout, also the houses and fences and barns 
upon the earth. In 1844 there came a phenom- 
enal flood, even greater than that of 1772. It 
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submerged the courthouse all but its sharpest peak 
of roof. Many of the records were washed away. 
All would have been but for a venturesome offi- 
cial, who tore away shingles, swam in, and loaded 
a rowboat with such volumes as he could find. 
Many of the frailer buildings floated off down- 
stream. ‘hey were modern parvenwu affairs less 
thar fifty years old. The cabbage gardener’s was 
over a hundred then. It stood stanch and sturdy, 
though the water left only the tip of its chimney 
visible. 

Cabbage gardening is Cahokia’s chief industry 
now. St. Louis lies but a few miles away, and 
furnishes a ready market. All told, there are 
perhaps a hundred and fifty souls in the town. 


THE OLD COURTHOUSE. 


The lighter-colored among them speak broken 
English in addition to their creole patois. When 
you know the race history, it is curious to see 
how it has bred back to savage types. Much less 
than half show a trace even of white blood. About 
one in ten has pure Indian features—Creek or 
Choctaw—and a slightly larger per cent. the 
Guinea negro’s cast of face. A few pass for 
white—chiefly by courtesy. 

Cahokia has a claimant, too—quite a modern 
instance, as his grandfather came there only sev- 
enty-five years ago. He was a Frenchman living 
in Louisiana when Jackson and the hunters of 
Kentucky had business down that way. The 
good man had no stomach for fighting. He ran 
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incontinently away, leaving behind him a Span- 
ish grant of Heaven knows how many arpents of 
best sugar land. Fate sent him to Cahokia, and 
made him either too poor or too contented ever 
to leave it. His son was making ready to go and 
look after the property when the Civil War be- 
gan. He forewent fortune for a musket, and 
died of fever before Port Hudson. The grand- 
son, then a gawky lad, left alone, has struggled 
on to middle age, conscious that fortune is 
rightfully his, yet lacking money and energy to 
claim it. Rainy days he talks of it, and will 


tell you over a dozen schemes to secure it. When 
the sun comes out he goes a-fishing in the old 
river channel. 


If he comes home with a ten- 


pound string he would sell 
his fortune for a fishing rod. 

Cahokia has had a great 
man, too—Governor Reynolds, “‘ Old Ran- 
ger,” whose ‘‘ History of Illinois” is almost 
a handbook of pioneer times. Born in East 
Tennessee, of good Presbyterian Pennsyl- 
vania stock, when he was ten years old his 
father had a mind to go nearer the Missis- 
sippi, then the sole artery of commerce for the 
Western world. At that time, 1800, Spain held 
all the west bank of it, and the royal Governor 
gave liberal land grants to Americans who would 
settle there and swear allegiance to his most 
Catholic majesty. British occupation of the 
French villages had driven over the river many 
of the most valuable citizens. St. Louis, then 
known as Pain Court, was the centre of wealth 
and fashion. A little later, in 1804, Colonel 
William Morrison, of Philadelphia, laid the city 
under lasting obligations by establishing the first 
overland route, the Sante Fé trail. The west 
bank was in every way ahead of the east. 

There were settlements near forty miles inland 
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from the river, and at least 10,000 
people—Spanish, French and 
American. The Illinois side had 
but about 2,000—1,200 French, 
and the rest American. As the 
crow flies it is, perhaps, 600 miles 
from where the Reynolds family 
lived to Cahokia. They went di- 
rect enough save for detours on 
account of high water, yet spent 
several months in the journey. 
They had two wagons, with strong 
teams and light loads, but it re- 
quired four weeks to cover the 
110 miles from where they crossed 
the Ohio to where they purposed 
crossing the Mississippi. There 
were then but three white settle- 
ments in what is now Illinois. 
Naturally the people of Kaskaskia, where the 
Reynolds family halted to recruit their teams, 
were loath to see such good citizens pass them by. 
They entreated him to stop and look about him. 
To their minds he could not better himself. Here 
is what the Governor writes of the first view: 
‘When we approached the high bluffs east of 
Kaskaskia we halted our traveling caravan, and 
surveyed with wonder and delight the prospect 
before us. It was spring, and the scenery was 
es beautiful. The eye ranged up and down the 
A CAHOKIAN. American Bottom for many miles, and the whole 
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landscape lay, as it were, at our feet. The river 
bluff lay two hundred feet or more above the 
bottom, and the prairie lay extended before our 
view, covered with horses and cattle grazing on 
it. The Mississippi itself could be seen in places 
through the forest of cottonwoods skirting its 
shores, and the ancient village of Kaskaskia pre- 
sented its strange forms and antique construction 
to our sight. The cathedral stood a venerable 
edifice with its lofty steeple and large bell, the 
first church bell I ever saw. Around the village 
were numerous lodges of Kaskaskia Indians, still 
retaining much of their savage independence.” 

A little further on he gives a vivid picture of 
these same Kaskaskias riding around the caravan 
at full tilt, whooping and howling, while their 
feather bonnets streamed out behind them on 
the wind. Some wore instead horns of wild ani- 
mals fastened to their heads, and all made noise 
that would drive a steam whistle wild with envy. 
Still, they were very peaceable, though Indian 
warfare was by no means a thing of the past. 
Neither was Indian trading. It made very much 
the largest part of commerce; spring and fall 
their canoes came in thousands to the small 
settlements. There are still Cahokians who will 
tell you of the times when buffalo robes were a 
drug on the market, and packs of beaver and 
otter could be had almost at your own price. 
Long after the mass of red men went further 
west one old chief and his daughter came half- 
yearly to barter their furs and moccasins, for 
blankets, powder, lead and fire water, with the 
Cahokia trader. 

The Reynoldses were not afraid of Indians, but 
about the Pope they were not so courageous. 
When they found that Spain made the rearing 
of their children in the Catholic faith the con- 
dition precedent to a land grant, they gave over 
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the thought of settling west of the Mississippi, and 
pitched awhile at Kaskaskia. Next year they 
went out into a new settlement, a few miles away. 
The historian records that at that time there was 
not a school where English was spoken anywhere 
north of the Ohio. By 1805 more people had 
come in—there were quite four thousand, in fact ; 
still, when he came fairly of school age, he went 
back to Tennessee for two years of college training. 
By 1810 there were twelve thousand inhabitants 
of Illinois ; in 1820, over fifty thousand. Thence- 
forward for forty years the number doubled or 
trebled each ten years, till in 1860 there was 
largely over a million. 

Governor Reynolds grew up with the country. 
He led a company of rangers through the War 
of 1812-15, came home unhurt, studied law, and 
was called to the bar. Then he married a Caho- 
kia widow, a good creole cf substance, whose 
charms were not on the surface. ‘The Assembly, 
Congress, the Governorship followed. Wealth 
and honors fell thick upon him. The creole 
wife died, and, after a decent time of mourning, 
was succeeded by a Washington lady, with whom 
the Governor made the tour of Europe. What he 
saw and heard there is set down in his book at 
great length, and with all the rambling charm 
that makes the chapters racy of his adopted soil. 
His record, which closes in 1854, is ancient his- 
tory now; notwithstanding, mighty ‘‘ interesting 
reading ” to one who cares for homely reality. 
First, last, always, he was a Cahokian of Caho- 
kia. There he died and is buried. 

The little river town sits dozing in the sun 
since the fortunes of water stranded it high and 
dry. It does not vaunt itself—not in the least. 
But the new cities will do well to remember that 
it has successively made part of three kingdoms, 
two'commonwealths and one federation. 


A TALK ABOUT SPIDERS. 


By ANDREW WILSON, 


ONE is justified in protesting against the popu- 
lar hatred of the Arachnidan class, seeing that 
spiders exhibit many interesting traits of char- 
acter, and also exemplify certain phases of life 
which it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere 
in the animal kingdom. What a spider is, may 
first of all be noticed, inasmuch as popular nat- 
ural history, given to regard the spider as an “in- 
sect,” is very much at sea in its deductions. A 
spider is not an insect. It belongs to another 
division or class (Arachnida) of the great Articu- 
late group of animals. It possesses eight legs, 


while your insect has only six; and it has its 
head and chest formed in one, whereas your in- 
sect has head, chest and tail (or abdomen) dis- 
tinctly marked one from the other. So, also, the 
spider has no antenne or feelers, as such ; it has 
no wings, and its breathing is conducted in 3 
somewhat different fashion to that seen in the in- 
sect class. 

The fabled Arachne was a nymph who set her- 
self to challenge Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, 
to a spinning match, so vain was this nymph of 
her weaving powers. Minerva—haughty dame— 
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resented the challenge, and changed Arachne into 
a spider—a metamorphosis giving her full scope 
for her boasted spinning qualities. Now, it is 
this spinning process which distinguishes spiders, 
among other features. In them we find certain 
organs called spinnerets, and these communicate 
with the silk glands which make the silky fluid. 
This fluid is pressed through the numerous holes 
in the spinnerets, and, as it coagulates in contact 
with the air, the silk can be drawn or pressed out 
into the form of fine threads. When we think of 
it, we may, with Pope, hold that the spider’s 
thread is ‘‘ exquisitely fine,” seeing that the sin- 
gle delicate thread wherewith the web is made is 
formed in turn of the many different strands con- 
tributed by the individual spinnerets. Webs are 
constructed by our common spiders ; others make 
tents of finest silk ; and others, again, line holes 
in the ground for their silk secretion. 

Socially, spiders are a peculiar people. They 
have apparently solved the woman’s rights ques- 
tion satisfactorily enough, from the ladies’ stand- 
point, at least, seeing that the male spiders are 
poor creatures as a rule, and are dominated (and 
even eaten up) by their more powerful mates. 
Nor are their nervous qualities and powers less 
interesting. To begin with, everybody agrees 
that their sense of touch is all that Pope claims 
for it. Touch is, indeed, the ruling feature of 
the spider’s organization. But beyond touch, the 
Arachnidans have little to boast of in the way of 
nervous powers. Just think of what Mr. Boys 
has told us of the taste faculty of spiders! When 
a fly was soaked in paraffin it was not entirely re- 
jected by a spider as food, and everybody of a 
well-regulated turn of mind of course abhors that 
fluid ; yet, strangely enough, the spiders reject 
what many human persons of high taste would 
regard as a highly acceptable dainty. For when 
alcohol, even well diluted, was offered to a species 
of spider well known as the Epeira diadema, she 
rejected the food thus tainted, and even, adds 
Mr. Boys, rubbed her mouth against any object 
to get rid of the taste. What a moral lesson for 
the lecturer on total abstinence Mistress Diadema 
presents, and with what unction may the spider’s 
abhorrence of alcohol be detailed for the benefit 
of the less sagacious human unit! Still, the 
paraffin incident is a counterbalancing argument, 
and will hardly suffice to claim the spider as the 
best judge of what is, or is not, suitable for man. 

Professor Boys tells us that spiders are practi- 
cally blind, in that they do not see farther than 
their noses—if I may use the familiar simile as 
applicable to Arachnidan life. Hunting-spiders 
may prove exceptions to this rule of defective 
vision, it is true; but there seems every reason to 
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suppose that spiders are by no means brilliant as 
regards their ocular powers. They want the com- 
pound eyes which most insects possess, and are 
furnished with simple eyes (or ocel/?) to the num- 
ber of eight. Now, these simple eyes appear to 
be adapted for near sight only; though it has 
been shown that there may exist differences of 
power between the eight eyes borne in a spider’s 
head. 

A certain spider, Lycosa saccata by name, has 
been known to roam backward and forward for 
nearly two hours over a small table, looking for a 
parcel of eggs she had inclosed, as is the custom 
of her race, in a small silken cocoon, and only 
then found them by the merest accident, when 
she had practically touched them. So also, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Peckham placed a leaden shot in 
the cocoon in place of the eggs, the load was car- 
ried about as carefully as if the young brood had 
been inclosed in the silken investment. Again, 
as to taste, what are we to say of other experi- 
ments confirming the paraffin trial above alluded 
to? <A captured fly was replaced by Mr. Boys 
(on the spider’s line) by a piece of cork. The 
fraudulent cork was duly pulled up into the web 
by the spider. It was tried, gnawed and tested 
before it was finally rejected, in a manner which 
suggested that taste and perception of the prey 
were manifestly deficient faculties in the Arach- 
nidan. 

Much the same result was seen when a piece of 
an India-rubber ring was offered to the spider. 
This object, held by a pair of forceps, was lit- 
erally fought for by the spider, and when released 
was carried off to her nest as if it had been a ver- 
itable fly. Then ensued a process of biting and 
gnawing at the India rubber, and finally, after 
coming to the very late and protracted decision 
that it was indigestible in nature, the India rubber 
was dropped over the side of the web. Mr. Boys 
offered the object again to the spider, and with 
the result that experience did not teach the 
Arachnidan, since she was willing to be deceived 
again. When a tuning fork is made to sound 
near a spider, its vibration, transmitted to the 
web, will cause the animal to hurry out to recon- 
noitre, but that it is only the mere vibration 
transmitted to the net, and not the sound, which 
is the cause of alarm, seems to be fairly proved. 
Low notes are not apparently distinguished from 
high notes, and the hearing of our Arachnidans 
may, therefore, be placed on a par with their 
sense of taste, or with their sense of sight. All 
the same, we may safely assume that spider senses 
fully suit spider life and its exigencies, and that 
is about all that even we ourselves can expect or 
demand in the way of nervous powers. 


A MAIDEN OF DREAMS. 


ILE dwells among the flowers, 
And twines their blossoms round her 
slender hands ; 
She calls the passing hours 
And sings to them, along the lonely 
lands. 
Her voice is heard at eve 
Among the willows, by the riverside, 
Where waving branches weave 
A coronal of light as for a bride. 
She calls the forest birds, 
And tells them tales too lovely for repeating : 
She whispers tender words 
Too sad for earth when autumn light is 
fleeting. 
Who has not seen her face 
Beyond the blossoms of the budding May, 
Yet when he reached the place 
Saw it no more, or saw it far away ? 
Who has not heard her song 
Across the dusty glades at fall of night— 
Where timid echoes throng 
Among the shadows in the waning light— 
Yet when he thought to see 
Has found himself mysteriously alone, 
With night’s solemnity 
To whisper weirdest fancies of its own ? 
She loves the yellow corn, 
And wanders forth before the reapers come 
On many a July morn ; 
Yet is she saddened at the harvest home. 
The harebells at her tread 
Come forth and quiver in the lightest breeze : 
The river in its bed 
Is ravished of the image that it sees; 
And where the brambles cling 
They fain would hold her captive in their 
arms. 
She is a phantom thing— 
A maid of quaint and melancholy charms. 
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‘“ SEE, IT IS ONLY A SLENDER NEEDLE 
AND A TINY SILVER MALLET.” 
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THE END, 


By A. ZIEGLER. 


(Telegram No. 3.) ASYLUM FoR THE INSANE, 
Marcu 21st, 18—. 
Miss Lavra Stanrorp: Your sister Dora died this morn- 
ing at 3:30. Remains will reach Stanford Hall about 7:45, 
to-morrow night. R. Kyicur. 


Humph ! so ends the tragedy! And now, the 
sooner falls the curtain over all, the better will it 
please me, the sole surviving actor of the troupe. 
For many years have I lived on here, alone and 
lonely, waiting only till this consummation, this 
last gem be added to the crown of my revenge. 
Basta, the circle is completed, and I, too, may 
cast this earth-soiled mantle off, and step out 
frec-handed toward eternity. But as it is only 
mect that we should go owing no debt to those 
that we leave behind, so also does it seem but 
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honesty to pay in suited coin all debts we owe to 
those long dead, before we pass to meet them face 
to face. 

They bring her home to-morrow ; then let me 
pay my debts to-night, settle accounts and close 
the book, so that, as they bury her, they may 
bury me also, that our bodies (at least) shall enter 
death as they did enter life, united. Myself— 
although I laughed to see her sweet soul die that 
fair June day, yet could I not bear—nay, I dare 
not look on her dead body ! 

Poor Dora! twins were we born, but there the 
likeness ended. All that was bright and beauti- 
ful and good fluttered to Dora’s lap, and nestled 
there. Fair she was, too, and sweet to look upon, 
whilst I—humph! I have often wondered what 
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added glory, what celestial thrill of pleasure, could 
the Lord have derived from the creation of one 
so pitilessly ugly, so unhappily constituted, both 
in body and mind, as my unfortunate self ? I sup- 
pose, as the preachers say, that there must have 
been some ‘‘ wise dispensation of Providence” 
about it somewhere. Perhaps I may see and un- 
derstand it better by and by. 

Well, that’s the way we grew up—Dora’s lap 
the receptacle for all the good things and all the 
bright smiles of our small world ; and mine, a like 
receptacle for sneers and frowns, and all unchar- 
itableness. So, while Dora grew and expanded 
as a lovely flower beneath the warm sunlight, I 
drew back into my shell, and became silent and 
repellent under the baleful shadow of neglect. 

Oh, how I hated her! with her white face and 
golden hair; hated her always, but most when 
she would follow me to my corner, and try with 
her coaxing, baby ways to make me come and join 
the merry throng. Sometimes then I clinched 
my hands until the nails drew blood, lest I should 
strike and kill her, as she stood there in all her 
wondrous, mocking beauty. But, bless you, she 
never knew ¢hat. She thought I loved her— 
loved her! do you hear ? 

Well, well, I bore it all, until MacAllian came 
(Dora was away that summer). He used to come 
and sit and talk to me, and hear me sing (for I 
could sing in those days), and walk beside me in 
the soft, cool evenings up and down among the 
limes. And I, poor fool !—I loved him! Folly ? 
Of course ; but I was only human, after all; and 
he alone, of all my father’s guests, had sought 
me out and given to my starving soul bright 
glimpses of that happy sunlit laud that stretched 
away beyond my crippled grasp. 

As I said, that was while Dora was away. But 
she soon returned, and then—then, he still walked 
in the moonlight under the tall limes, but not 
with me. He sang the same old songs, and told 
wild tales of land and sea; but Dora’s ear, not 
mine, drank the rich music of his voice; and 
Dora’s lips, not mine, echoed his songs. Do you 
wonder that I hated her ?—ay, I hated both! 
Why could he not have left me as I was, ‘alone 
in loneliness”? Inever sought him once ; rather, 
I shunned his very presence first, thinking he 
only mocked my homeliness. That piqued him, 
I suppose, for he persisted in his gentle, wooing 
way, until he snared the hare; played with it 
for a little, as cats play with a mouse; and then, 
when at length, resistance over, it lies prone 
and helpless at its captor’s feet, the cultured 
tiger, as the savage brute, tosses the worn-out 
plaything on the ground, and wanders off in search 
of fresher prey. But at least one human tiger 
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forgot to ‘count his host.” That one was Mac- 
Allian, too. The bruised mouse was not dead ! 

Many a shadowy night we sat, my heart and I, 
watching his dark head bending over Dora’s, 
listening to the tangled murmur of their voices, 
down the old lime walk ; and laughing, laughing, 
oh, so quietly (lest anyone should hear us, or sus- 
pect, you know), as we saw the death chain fash- 
ioned, link by link, about their hearts ; and busily 
wove the red pall of revenge, to cover their dead 
souls. 

Oh, how I hated them ! 

Slowly the autumn faded, and the winter came; 
and with Christmas Eve came also MacAllian’s 
proposal and Dora’s shy consent. The old house 
was full with merry visitors, and amid a shower of 
warm congratulations Dora and he came over 
where I stood. I see them yet, her baby face 
aglow with new-found happiness, her golden curls 
like sunbeams all about her; and he, tall, dark 
and handsome, with the love light in his splendid 
eyes, laughingly bending low, as to a queen, and 
murmuring in those mellow tones: ‘‘ Behold, we 
wait, and crave your blessing for our hearts, 0 
Princess Laura. Grant our humble prayer !” 

And I laughed too—laughed ; but they could 
not hear it, as I rose up and said: 

«* Arise, O knight and gentle damosel, and be 
sure, my benison awaits you on life’s road.” 

So I returned mock for mockery, and then went 
out from the gay-halls, and up into my own dark, 
quiet little room, and laughed again, my heart 
and I, to see the end fast coming on! 

Yes, that was Christmas ; they were to be mar- 
ried in June—that was the utmost limit of the 
lover’s patience—even June seemed ages yet to 
wait. At last it came, ushered in by lark song, 
sunlight and roses; a rare, fair, perfect June, 
with never a shadow or sigh at its birthday to 
warn of the gloom of its death! 

No need in this short hour of night to speak of 
wedding jewelry and silken trains, of bright con- 
fusion, ringing bells and peals of music. Nay, I 
will not write it. Memory’s knife cuts deep 
enough without. At last it was all over—the 
twain made one, the world’s licentionsness sanc- 
tified at God’s high altar, the white lamb given 
over to the shearer’s hand. The toasts were 
drunk, the guests departed or retired, the old 
house still. Now was the hour of my revenge. 
Softly I rose, and stood for a moment lookinz 
out upon the quiet, sleeping land. White and 
strange fell the pale sheen of moonlight over the 
shadowy, listless trees, weaving, as it seemed, 3 
weird and heavy spell of silence on the earth. 
Ifere and there a timid star peeped out, and then 
fell of sheer giddiness adown the cleuds. Bah: 
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what a frightened night! I turn away, and, 
pausing beside my writing box, unlock a little 
drawer, take out a tiny case, and in the moon- 
light open it, laughing a little all the while. 
See, it is only a slender needle and a tiny silver 
mallet like a baby’s toy. Surely a harmless bau- 
ble, is it not ? Now I unlock my door, and pass- 
ing out, go stealthily along the unlit, silent halls, 
listening a@ moment now and then, only to hear 
the heavy breathings or discordant snores of 
guests or servants. On still I go, until I reach 
the suite of rooms set for the bridal pair in the 
old south wing. Here I insert a key into the 
bathroom lock, and pushing the door softly open, 
enter, and shrink swiftly into the shadowy dra- 
pery that divides it from the sleeping room. 
Hark! what was that ?—a snore? Shades of 
Venus ! does a bridegroom snore ? So much the 
better for me. Lifting the crimson folds, I step 
into the sacred chamber, and approach the couch. 

Sound asleep, both of them, her white cheek 
nestled on his arm, his lips kissing unconsciously 
her golden curls. Bah! how I hate them both! 
MacAllian’s silken shirt falls open from his chest, 
and: so I-.stoop close, close above him, balancing 
the slender needle just where the spinal nerves 
go up to feed the brain. One long, deep breath, 
one glance at the blade, and then—swift falls the 
silver mallet, sending home the tiny shaft of 
death deep to the throbbing centre of the life 
of man! 

One shudder gave he, one convulsive gasp, and 
that was all, but even that woke Dora up. 

‘Dearest, what is it! Laura! Oh, my——” 

“Hush, you soft fool! Ive only brought the 
‘benison’ you asked. You can’t wake Max.” 

“Laura! O God! what have you done ?” 

“‘ Only sent your bridegroom to another sphere 
of thought, my dear. Ah, curse you! did you 
think your baby face could take my only love, 
my very heart’s blood, for an added crown— 
laugh at me, mock me, rob me of all that my 
poor soul craved and hungered for, and I—I 
stand by and smile, and make no sign ?” 

‘Laura, I didn’t know. Kill me—kill me! 
Ah, Heaven! Max, Max—speak to me! Oh! 
—murderess ! murder 24 

‘“Hush, fool!” I hissed, pushing her back 
beside the stiffening body of him who murdered, 
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not my body, but, worse yet, my soul, and held 
her there until her moans and struggles ceased, 
and nature brought to her unconsciousness ; then 
released her, and leaned down to see if there was 
any trace left of the fatal shaft ; but no, my aim 
and arm were good and true, and the soft flesh 
had closed above the tiny blade; only a light-red 
drop of blood stood where the needle entered. 
Gently I wiped it off his white, full throat, let- 
ting it fall back upon my broken heart, to burn 
forever like a flame. 

Then I went out, locking the door behind me, 
and leaving there the curse of woman’s terrible re- 
venge—the ‘‘ benison” they craved. 

Next morning, piercing, awful cries awoke the 
slumbering household, and rushing to the south- 
ern wing, they found in the white bridal room a 
gibbering maniac bride, and a cold, stiff bride- 
groom’s corpse. No sign of violence, or theft or 
murder, could be found, nor could the poor 
crazy bride be brought again to reason or to 
sense. A mystery it was, too deep to be unrav- 
eled, and a mystery it still remains; but the 
weight of it bent heavily upon my mother—so 
heavily that soon she staggered, faltered, fell, and 
was buried before winter kissed the earth. Fa- 
ther soon followed her, leaving me here, all alone, 
friendless, except for the friendship of pale ghosts 
that come and mock me under the still limes, and 
laugh to see me shudder in the moonlight ; with 
no companions but those memory sends to haunt 
me, peeping out from doors and tapestries—that 
come and sing is olden songs at twilight, and I 
cannot choose but hear. 

Eh, well, my heart and I are terribly avenged. 
The death chain bound the victor victim, and the 
red pall fell above a corpse! But ever and ever 
that blood drop burns within me, lapping with 
hot tongue my springs of life, and shining down 
the death path of my soul. 

So, they bring Dora home to-morrow. Let 
them bury us together, for are we not equal ? 
I slew her reason and her lover—ay, I grant it ; 
but her white smile stole my lover, and he, with 
treacherous laughter, slew my immortal soul. 
Basta, who conquered ? How I hated them! 
To-night I meet them both, Which path shall 
lead to heaven ?—which to hell? I shall soon 
know, for Justice waits beyond. 
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THE ACCIDENT. 


“THE SHORT AND SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE POOR.” 


FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
By D. V. S. Eyres. 


To nin—lI speak of mankind generically—who 
has no senso of humor, the visiting of the poor 
must be ono of the most irksome of those seven 
corporal works of mercy which the Church en- 
joins upon her faithful children. It is harrowing 
to the very soul to dwell upon the sight of misery 
which can be but partially relieved, and some- 
times hardly reached at all; and it is both mad- 
dening and de- 
pressing, when, 
after having given 
one’s best and 
most  conscien- 
tious labor to the 
problem of relief, 
one finds it wasted 
—as it so very 
often is—on some 
poor creature too 
obstinate and sus- 
picious to co-oper- 
ate in the effort 
toward her own 
good, and too 
ignorant to pay 
one the simple 
justice of grati- 
tude. For the 
poor woman (of 
the man I have 
but little experi- 
ence) is as a rule 
unreasonable and 
ungrateful; she 
looks upon the 
class above her 
wholly from the 
Ishmaclitish 
standpoint, and in all their intercourse begins 
by treating them as wily enemies, to be cir- 
cumvented and overreached, under a show of 
smiling and open-hearted gratitude. This condi- 
tion does not always last; but it is always the 
first and instinctive ground taken toward “the 
ladies,” who are all supposed to be rich, and of 
whose motives in visiting and working for them 
only the dimmest conception is usually attained. 

Fortunately for myself, I have always been able 
to fix my eyes firmly, if not exclusively, upon the 
humorous side of the situation. I have derived 
much satisfaction from my labors in an extremely 
small field ; and if, in giving a few pictures of my 


experiences, I incur the charge of egotism, it is 
the necessary consequence of writing from a 
purely personal point of view. 

I have always endeavored to keep a single per- 
manent poor woman, if I may so express myself, 
and have carefully selected the object ; the req- 
uisites being widowhood (ostensible at least) and 
partial inability to support a family; cases where 
the stern worker 
for the elevation 
of the human race 
would insist upon 
the  poorhouse. 
My first experi- 
ment was upon a 
German woman, 
who died of con- 
sumption after a 
few years of inti- 
mate acquaint- 
ance, and left mo 
to conduct her 
funeral, adminis- 
ter her estate and 
provide for her 
two orphans. 

Mrs. Hirsch was 
not considered a 
pleasant woman to 
deal with. She 
was both ignorant 
and obstinate to 
a degree which 
touched — sublim- 
ity, and illness 
had soured her 
temper materi- 
ally; but I was 
prejudiced in her favor, I suppose, because she 
had developed a doglike attachment to me, and 
maintained it to the last. She had been pro- 
vided with three excellent rooms, rent free, and 
was allowed a weekly supply of ‘‘ groceries,” meat 
and milk; but I suppose life palled upon her, and 
she needed some dramatic excitement, which she 
could only get by keeping up a steady hand-to- 
hand combat. with the circle of ladies who united 
with me in supplying these benefits. As she grew 
absolutely helpless, and her two small children 
were running wild and neglected, it was urged 
upon her to enter the poorhouse, a proposition 
which converted her into a T'ury. For some 
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weeks the battle raged, and no female castellan 
of the Middle Ages ever held her husband’s for- 
tress with more heroism than did Mrs. Hirsch de- 
fend her tenement against the ladies who paid the 
rent thereof. There was something grand in the 
resolution with which she maintained her utterly 
illogical position, and we finally succumbed be- 
fore it. ‘To think,” as one of the dispensers of 
charity bitterly remarked, ‘‘ of that single, igno- 
rant, pig-headed creature holding at bay the 
united intelligence and benevolence of this com- 
munity!” But so it was—and the siege was 
raised. Mrs. Hirsch remained in her quarters ; 
the weekly basket of fresh vegetables, the daily 
quart of milk, the tea and sugar, which are as the 
breath of life to the poor, continued to flowin. A 
woman was furthermore engaged to attend daily 
upon the invalid, ‘‘ clean up” the rooms and the 
children, and prepare the food. But this benefi- 
cent arrangement was not destined to last long. 
The nurse selected was an Englishwoman, a 
plaintive, round-backed personage toward whom 
Mrs. Hirsch instantly conceived the most furiously 
hostile sentiments. The principal objection which 
she could offer was that Mrs. Paull insisted on 
kneeling every day in ostentatious prayer for her 
(Mrs. Hirsch’s) future and eternal welfare, and 
this was a liberty that could not be borne. There- 
fore Mrs. Paull was ordered out. ‘I don’t wish 
to go contrairy to the ladies who placed me here,” 
she meekly urged, ‘‘ but it ’as never been my wish 
to go where I was not welcome, and as for h’in- 
truding, it’s what I cannot do; and so, as the poor 
creeter’s not willing to ’ave me, and ’as her own 
choice of an Irish person in the neighborhood, 
I've taken the liberty of leaving.” 

So, the end of it was that Mrs. Hirsch—waited 
on at convenient hours by the “Irish person,” 
who lived handsomely upon the weekly baskets, 
cic.—was found one fine morning dead in her 
bed, with her eyes peacefully closed, as in sleep, 
and a radiant smile of victory on her lips. Hers 
had been a privilege given to but few of us in 
this life—she had carried her point to the last. 

And then came the funeral. I was supposed 
to be the one person of all those interested in the 
case (one gets to think of the poor instinctively 
as ‘“cases”) who had leisure from household 
cares and could ‘‘attend to things.” Therefore, 
from half-past seven A.M., when I was notified 
of the decease, until nine p.m., when I fought 
my way through the crowd of assembled mourn- 
ers in Mrs. Hirsch’s living room, to give my last 
instructions, my foot never rested from going up 
and down on funereal business. Mrs. Paull had 
at once been summoned to preside over the re- 
mains, the Irish person absenting herself immedi- 
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ately on the stoppage of rations. <‘ Of course it’s 
my duty to go where the ladies orders me,” ob- 
served this good woman, ‘‘and I try to do what 
is expected of me, and I’m thankful to earn a 
trifle, but it’s ’ard that Ican get no ’elp from 4 
living soul so much as to turn the corpse, which 
’er arms is that stiffened that you couldn’t bend 
’em, and all these women sitting looking h’on; 
and not a drop of tea ora bit of food ’as passed 
my lips this day ; and h’as to laying out the body, 
if you could spare a old nightgown, miss, it would 
be a charity, for what is on ’er is not fit to bury 
the dead in, and there’s nothing but some rags in 
the bureau.” 

“‘Rags! There are four new nightgowns, only 
bought last week !” I exclaimed, as soon as Mrs. 
Paull’s eloquence reached a semicolon—she knew 
no periods. ‘‘And as for tea, the closet is full 
of provision of all kinds.” 

“‘T wouldn’t contradick you, miss,” said Mrs. 
Paull, meekly ; ‘‘ but if you’d like to cast your 
eye in, you'll see that I’m telling you the truth.” 

She was. Following what I have since seen 
reason to believe is the usual custom on the de- 
mise of a lone female in the lower walks of life, 
the neighbors had cleaned out the Jarder and the 
wardrobe of the deceased. I raved, but I was 
quite helpless. The clothes, as I afterward con- 
cluded, had gone out piecemeal during the last 
few days, when it was quite clear that Mrs. Hirsch 
could not possibly need them any longer; the 
provisions had been, with great presence of mind, 
abstracted before Mrs. Paull’s arrival that morn- 
ing. 

Space fails me to give the details of my labors 
that day. Freddy Hirsch, aged eight, and Em- 
ma, five, were taken home by a carpenter’s beney- 
olent wife, not wholly to the personal enjoyment 
of the carpenter, who, though consenting to keep 
them after the funeral until the ladies decided on 
their final disposition, felt obliged to send me 
frequent and urgent prayers to hurry up matters 
a little. Also Freddy himself sent me messages 
at short intervals through the day, urging me 
not to have him put in the poorhouse. Messen- 
gers besieged me on all subjects— Mrs. Paull 
being unable to move without instructions from 
‘‘the ladies,” and claims arising from all quarters, 
some on the furniture and some on the children ; 
Freddy, for some unaccountable reason, being in 
the greatest and most urgent demand, chiefly by 
milkmen in search of young and friendless ap- 
prentices of cow tending. 

But the funeral went off beautifully. A Ger- 
man acquaintance of the departed raised a sub- 
scription to secure a grave, and we provided the 
other indispensables, and everything was done 
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decently and in order—with the single exception 
that the shroud (a lace-trimmed dressing sacque 
of my own, adorned with white satin bows) was 
stolen by one of the mourners before Mrs. Paull 
had an opportunity to put it on. This occasioned 
some delay and scandal, and Mrs. Paull was burn- 
ingly eloquent on the sin of robbing the dead ; 
but it was smoothed over, and our attention 
happily diverted by the arrival of the coffin. At 
the last minute, and just as the minister arrived, 
when the crowd of friends was steeped in the 
most enjoyable excitement and expectation, the 
lady who had superseded Mrs. Paull as nurse 
made her dramatic entry. Whether her grief was 
induced by a sense of ended opportunities—it 
could not have been lost ones—or pure sentiment, 
I will not presume to say ; but she rushed in with 
awild and tottering gait, bearing a large white 
wreath, and cast herself in tears upon the coffin. 
This had a thrilling effect, and greatly delighted 
all present. 

Of course I accompanied the cortége to the 
grave, riding in the first carriage with two re- 
spectable matrons and the eldest orphan. Freddy 
viewed me with a blind confidence as the one 
lady known to his experience who did not want 
to put people in general, and him in particular, 
into the poorhouse ; and he evinced the strongest 
anxiety to keep in my immediate neighborhood. 
Then followed the locking up of the rooms, and 
the sale of the effects next day, from which we 
expected to make a sum sufficient to give the 
children decent outfits for their new start in life, 
whatever it was to be. Two ladies lent their 
services as auctioneers, and a vast number of poor 
women squeezed in to see what was going on, and 
to claim, if possible, any light article which Mrs. 
Hirsch might be supposed to have given them. 
The lady of the wreath was extremely strenuous 
on the subject of a bureau, for which she claimed 
to have paid three dollars down, ‘‘ which I gave 
it to save the poor creature from starvation,” with 
the understanding that she was to take it when- 
ever Mrs. Hirsch had passed beyond the need of 
bureaus. It was mildly but firmly explained to 
her that the administrators of the estate could 
pay no attention to claims unsupported by docu- 
mentary evidence; and, after some parley, the 
claimant consented to waive her rights. 

‘*Tt’s hard to have to pay twict over for your 
own,” she remarked, garcastically. ‘* Per’aps you 
kin change me this, ma’am,” producing a twenty- 
dollar bill, ‘‘ which is all I’ve got by me.” 

‘*T certainly cannot,” replied the auctioneer ; 
and a small boy was dispatched accordingly to 
the nearest grocery for change. 

The proceedings were a little hastened after 
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this, for, on one of the cupboards being opened, 
a dark stream of cockroaches flowed forth into 
the light of day, and the two ladies in charge 
sprang terror-stricken upon chairs to escape the 
enemy. After this, in the language of advertise- 
ments, ‘no reasonable offer was refused,” and 
the line between reason and unreason was most 
liberally drawn. Great skill was shown by the 
buyers in availing themselves of this noble oppor- 
tunity, and an incredible number of adjuncts 
were required to be “ thrown in ” with each arti- 
cle, and prices beaten down, on the discovery of 
almost invisible flaws, to a degree highly satis- 
factory to the public. The bed alone was re- 
fused, on grounds of sentiment or superstition, 
and I was obliged, in justice to the orphans, to 
sell it for two dollars to a gentleman desirous of 
doing good, and give him the privilege of present- 
ing it to some one outside the pale of Mrs. Hirsch’s 
acquaintance. 

Freddy and Emma, after prolonged negotia- 
tions with several homes and orphanages, were 
handed over to the Children’s Aid Society. The 
carpenter was pleased with this arrangement, as 
Freddy had developed a great taste for bonfires, 
built mainly in and about the shop and work- 
bench, and the children themselves, so long as it 
was not the poorhouse, were perfectly and stolidly 
indifferent. They were conveyed to Kansas, and 
promptly adopted by a childless farmer; and I 
have no doubt that Freddy will be able to sup- 
port me in my old age, should I ever feel obliged 
to hunt him up and remind him that I once 
sayed him from the county. 

It was necessary that there should be a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Hirsch’s vacant place, and Mrs. 
Paull stepped into it. She had one young son, 
Peter Augustus (never deprived of his full title), 
and a husband who had vanished somewhere into 
unknown space. I once suggested cheerily that 
he might be still living, and would turn up some 
day, but Mrs. Paull cut me short with dignity. 
“*T’ave no wish that he should, miss,” she re- 
torted. ‘Them that goes in such a way can 
stay ; I’ve no desire to lay h’eyes on ’im again ;” 
and so we dropped the subject. Like her prede- 
cessor, she required constant pecuniary lifts over 
hard places, but she was of a grateful and submis- 
sive nature, and under no circumstances could 
she ever ‘go contrairy to the ladies’ wishes.” 
She was also a_ self-respecting woman, and 
mourned sore over the necessity of accepting 
charity. ‘‘ Nobody of her kin had ever had a 
poorhouse named to them, and she had always 
lived respectable.” She brought up Peter Au- 
gustus ‘‘in the way he should go,” and had the 
finest possible range of sentiments and the most 
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MURPHY’S BOY. 


inexhaustible fluency of speech. As her pride was 
to ‘make no acquaintance with Irish persons,” 
and her circle was therefore small, I received a 
good deal of this flow of language, both when we 
exchanged social calls and when she came to me 
professionally to clean my bedroom and wash and 
dust my pictures and bric-d-brac, a task which 
exactly suited her. She was in the habit of com- 
paring my collection of odjets d’art to that of the 
Pope of Rome, and also considered that though 
“King Solomon was said to be a wise man, there 
was things in ¢haé room that he would be puzzled 
to lay a name to.” When calling tor pleasure 
only, she was always accompanied by Peter An- 
gustus, a pale child, with long, dank yellow hair 
arranged above his brow in a large roll like a 
Bologna sausage ; and it was her invariable cus- 
tom, when we alluded in any way to his presence, 
to shake her head gloomily, and bemoan his sex. 
‘«He’s not a bad boy, miss, and I try to bring 
’7im up in the fear of God and not to take the 
name of the Lord in vain, which it always makes 
a shiver go through me when I ’ear it; but it 
would be such a comfort to me to ’ave ’im a girl, 
and a boy’s but little use in a place, especially as 
they gets older.” 

It always appeared to me that Peter Augustus 
did his best, and I have frequently found the 
child elevated on a bench at the washtub, when 


-were always the same. 
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his parent was ill in bed (Mrs. Paull, like mos: 
poor women, had “ palpitations”), steeped in sud3 
and panting over his violent struggles with the 
clothes; not to speak of his ‘‘sweeping up” and 
washing dishes with a master hand. It is truc 
that he was said invariably to leave the knives 
and forks in the dishwater, and to empty them 
all together out of the window, so that when 
Mrs. Paull rose from a sick bed she always foun: 
herself knifeless ; however, even a girl, at those 
tender years, might have been guilty of a similar 
error. 

I grew quite fond of Mrs. Paull, and her appear- 
ance alone appealed most pleasantly to my sense 
of the fitness of things. She was a stout, flabby 
woman, with a pale cheesy complexion, and an 
habitual expression of the deepest and most re- 
signed misery; her hair, with some chaotic idea 
of adornment, was always tangled into long, limp 
fringes about her brow, and she wore a very much 
battered, but originally jaunty, black straw hat, 
adorned with two entirely uncurled feathers 
standing rampant above the crown. In the long 
years of our acquaintance Mrs. Paull had more 
than one hat, but though there were differences 
in the details, the ground plan and general effect 
I enjoyed her conversa- 
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tion, too ; and she was always getting into such 
extraordinary and utterly novel complications of 
trouble that, to quote her own remark, “her life 
appeared like a romance.” 

One of my most interesting pensioners, how- 
ever, was a lady of an entirely different type. 
She was a venerable widow, who had been cast 
out by her only son on account of her many per- 
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might be disposed, always remained rigid and 
unbent. 

She prided herself on being ‘“‘ American for 
three generations back,” and an offshoot, not ut- 
terly remote, from a wealthy family which was 
not desirous of claiming the connection. She re- 
ceived me with great warmth on my first call, and 
it was perfectly evident that her gratitude was as 


MES. VANDUSEN GOES UPSTAIRS. 


sonal differences with his wife ; and I found her 
at seventy-nine, living alone in a very bare and 
very dirty room, and sleeping on a feather bed 
(the remnant of past wealth) disposed on soap- 
boxes and broken chairs. Mrs. Vandusen was 
still brisk and belligerent, in spite of her years; 
she was a tall old woman with one eye, and ham- 
pered in her actions by one immovable leg, which, 
no matter in what posture the companion limb 


much for my personal attentions as for the help 
that I proposed to give her. ‘The principal 
yearning of her heart—after coals—I found to 
be for “a rocking cheer” and a looking glass ; 
her only articles of furniture, besides the stove, 
being a wooden-seated kitchen chair, a very small 
table with a workbasket and a Bible thereon, and 
a barrel with two boards laid across the top. 
When the two objects of her heart’s desire were 
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provided and a small monthly allowance promised 
her, she becaine radiantly happy; her desires in 
life soared no higher than to have her own little 
place, four walls, bare as they might be, in which 
to live and die alone—and the assurance of being 
kept free of the poorhouse. How little it seems, 
after all, for one human being to ask from society 
at large—and how very, very little for society to 
grant! 

At an early stage of our acquaintance, Mrs. 
Vandusen confided to me her conviction that the 
house in which she lived was ‘‘witched.” She 
rented her room and a half from a German fam- 
ily, whose repute was, in fact, none of the best, 
and for the several years of her sojourn there she 
had continually been preparing to leave. ‘I 
don’t like them folks, and I ’ave no opinion at 
all of their ways; it’s one thing in their favor, 
that they ain’t Irish, but that’s all that can be 
said of ’em; and if it wasn’t for the trouble of 
moving, I’d go,” she assured me regularly on 
every visit. Wishing, so far as in me lay, to 
make Mrs. Vandusen’s last years perfectly happy, 
I offered to find her a place and to see her com- 
fortably moved. She was highly delighted with 
my proposition, and I at once began to look about 
me. About a stone’s throw from the street where 
T lived there was a small settlement of cottages, 
and I soon found a couple of rooms offered for 
rent by an aged widow of the name of Biglin. To 
her I described Mrs. Vandusen as a most lovable 
though perhaps eccentric old lady, for whose 
rent I would ever be responsible, and after whose 
welfare I should continually look ; and on these 
terms Mrs. Biglin consented to take her as a 
tenant. 

I called on my aged protégée one afternoon to 
tell her of these arrangements, and proposed that 
she should go with me at once to see the rooms. 
This threw her into a state of the greatest excite- 
ment, and caused her instantly to conclude that 
she was better off as she was, and that perhaps 
she had ‘‘ better stick it out till warm weather 
come in.” As I had by this time fully entered 
into the spirit of moving Mrs. Vandusen, I ad- 
mitted of no such possibilities, and after half an 
hour’s lively argument finally overcame her va- 
rious objections, and assisted to hustle her into 
an ancient cloth coat and a large bonnet of ob- 
solete shape, with a long green veil. I do not 
think she had the slightest intention of taking 
the rooms, but the sudden prospect of a drive 
decided her to humor me, and to give herself a 
pleasure, by going. ‘‘ Have you got your chair at 
the door ?” she asked me, with some eagerness. 
I do not know to what antique period of manners 
and customs her mind went back, but she in- 
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variably spoke of a one-horse conveyance as a 
‘‘chair.” I assured her that the vehicle was in 
waiting, and that decided her. She drew the 
green veil with great dignity about her face, mur- 
muring something about the pleasure of taking 
the air, which had long been denied-her, and we 
sallied forth. 

There was a descent of five rickety steps from 
the front door to the street, and Mrs. Vandusen 
went down backward, clinging with both arms 
and clutching fingers to the hand rail. A few 
small boys, who had been gazing at the ravishing 
spectacle of the coupé before the door, now, upon 
seeing this new and splendidly exciting exhibition, 
gave the alarm to their friends and families, and 
in the shortest possible time the sidewalk was 
crowded with infants, and the doorways with 
adult lookers-on. Mrs. Vandusen paid no heed to 
this audience, but bent the whole energy of her 
mind and body to getting into the “chair,” a feat 
which called for a series of the most—to me—un- 
accountable struggles. I stood at one side of the 
door, and Thomas (a young man who never by 
his oldest patrons has been seen to smile) stood 
rigid at the other; and between us Mrs. Van- 
dusen groveled across the threshold, uttering 
short groans in the intensity of her efforts to 
get the immovable leg inside. At last, when the 
sight of these convulsions and the ecstatic mirth 
of the populace became unendurable, I suggested 
to Thomas — who had made one feeble effort 
to assist by pushing, and had been hanghtily 
repelled—that he had better go to the other side 
and pull. Accordingly, he appeared at the op- 
posite door, and after some ineffectual wrestlings 
hauled Mrs. Vandusen and the leg—which ap- 
peared to have had no connection whatever with 
the contortions of her other members—into the 
chair. I followed, and assisted her to scramble 
upon the seat, where she leaned back, wiping 
her brow and gasping. ‘‘It’s some years since 
I’ve rid in a chair,” she remarked when speech 
was possible, ‘‘and it sort o’ flusters me. I ain’t 
as spry as I was, either, and the rheumatis seems 
to settle in my leg now and then.” -I replied by 
some weak, hysteric sounds which appeared to 
pass for sympathetic words, and we went on our 
way rejoicing. 

When we reached the lane where Mrs. Biglin 
dwelt, and where I was well known, we found the 
widow standing at her gate to receive us. Al- 
though a little nervous as to the impression that 
Mrs. Vandusen might produce, I trusted that, 
having broken the ice, so to speak, by getting 
into the carriage, she would show greater agility 
in getting out. Vain was my hope. ‘Don’t 
hurry me,” she observed, as we drew up. ‘<I 
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don’t want no helps; but just let your young man 
hold the hoss, and give me time, and I'll git out 
by myself.” Therefore the obedient Thomas 
stood aside, and I retired into the recesses of the 
coupé, while Mrs. Vandusen slid slowly down 
upon her back and grasped the sides of the door 
with both hands, preparatory to working herself 
gradually into an upright posture. 

The effect of this upon Mrs. Biglin was imme- 
diate and alarming. ‘‘ Glory be to God !—what’s 
the matter with the crathur ?” was her exclama- 
tion. ‘‘ Arrah, dear, sure I can’t have her in me 
house! Is it lame she is? Take her away, 
ma’am! I can’t have the likes of that at no 
price, and me alone in the house! She’d be dead 
on me hands in a week !” 

Mrs. Vandusen had by this time contorted her 
hody into position, and slowly reared herself from 
the carriage step. She shook out her skirts, set- 
tled her bonnet, which had been knocked over 
her eyes, and without paying the faintest shadow 
of heed to Mrs. Biglin’s remarks, she turned to 
me, closed her single eye to convey the idea of a 
wink, and pronounced the one word, “ Irish.” 
Then she moved toward the house, remarking, 
cheerfully : “I hope the stairs ain’t steep, for it 
would never suit me to have much climbin’ to 
do!” 

“Don’t you bring her in!” shrieked Mrs. Big- 
lin. ‘Sure now, honey ”— grasping my arm 
as I prepared to follow—‘‘thim rooms won’t suit 
her at all. Look at the crathur! Holy Mother! 
she’ll break her neck on the place! Oh, what 
did you be after bringing the likes of that for ? 
Sure nobody in their sinses ’ud have her on the 
primisses !” 

But Mrs. Vandusen, having scrambled up the 
piazza, moved on like Fate to the narrow, steep 
stairs which faced the open door, and all the col- 
lected neighbors thronged after, pouring out con- 
dolences and sympathy for Mrs. Biglin in this at- 
tack of the enemy. The American blood of three 
generations must have been a fine strain, for Mrs. 
Vand isen’s calm, unconscious mien, and the dig- 
nity with which she looked through and over Mrs. 
Biglin with her single eye, and affected never to 
see or even hear her, were worthy of a duchess. 
She proceeded to climb the stairs on all fours, or, 
rather, on threes, as the leg took no part in the 
exercise ; occasionally throwing back remarks to 
me, to all of which Mrs. Biglin instantly replied. 

**T couldn’t get my coal up and down these 
stairs ; I expect I’d have to keep a bar’l in the 
entry—ef I come.” 

«Tell her she can’t keep no coal here at all !— 
there ain’t no place for coal !” bawled Mrs. Biglin. 

“I couldn’t manage gittin’ water up here,” 
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proceeded the climber, after a few more pants. 
‘*T s’pose I could hire a young gal to fetch it 
mornings—ef the rooms suit me—and the folks.” 

“«*'Tell her there’s no water on the place !” cried 
the antistrophe. ‘‘Sure there ain’t no use in 
her climbin’ thim stairs—and she’ll be kilt on 
7em comin’ down !” 

Mrs. Vandusen had reached the top, and I ran 
after her as rapidly as my emotions permitted. 
Even when alone with me, she made no allusion 
to the existence of anything human on the prem- 
ises. She looked out at each window, looked 
into the closet, squinted at the stains on the 
walls, and remarked, ‘‘ Damp!” speculated on 
places for coals, on the capacities for heating, 
ete., and then slowly prepared to descend. 

“‘T don’t believe I should better myself,” she 
announced, in a loud, calm voice, as she started 
upon her backward crawl. ‘‘ I don’t think much 
of the rooms, and I believe the woman’s Irish. 
She’d never suit me !” 

I doubt if Mrs. Biglin heard this Parthian shot, 
for she was so occupied in convincing me that 
no amount of rent paid in advance would be an 
object to her, and that nothing earthly would or 
could compensate for the presence of ‘‘such an 
ould crathur” in her house, that she suffered Mrs. 
Vandusen to depart and to struggle into the car- 
riage again without further remark. I do not 
think she breathed freely until the immovable 


» thomas had shut the door upon us both, and the 


admiring neighbors saw us drive away. Then 
Mrs. Vandusen leaned back and folded her hands. 

“Well, I’m better off where I am, I guess,” 
she cheerfully observed. ‘I’m used to the folks, 
after all; and it’s pretty hard for an American 
three generations back to stand them Irish. Any- 
way, I’ve had a real good airin’, and I expect it’ll 
do me good. It must be thirty odd years since 
I’ve been out in a chair.” 

It is needless to say that I made no more at- 
tempts to move my aged countrywoman, nor did 
she ever again complain of occult or uncanny in- 
fluences. I do not know whether the airing which 
she so enjoyed shook her up too severely, or 
whether it was in the course of nature; but 
within a few months from this time Mrs. Vandu- 
sen was gathered to her ancestors. I went one 
day to pay my usual call, and was informed that 
the old lady was dead and buried. She had been 
ill only a few days, and unconscious after the first 
day: no one in the house knew my address, and 
so I had not been sent for. The son had come 
forward at the last moment and paid for his 
mother’s funeral, and that was the last, for me, 
of old Mrs. Vandusen. 

It was about this time that I visited an old 
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man, who was highly recommended to me, as 
being crippled with rheumatism, and supported 
by the labors of his wife; also, as having quite a 
superior mind, and literary tastes. I was asked 
to lend him papers and magazines, which I did, 
supplementing food for the brain by an occasional 
dinner, and a turkey at Christmas. On one of 
my visits I met his youngest child, a preternat- 
urally small and hungry-looking boy, whose wholo 
attire consisted—apparently—of a jacket and a 
pair of boots. I knew there was nothing under 
the jacket, for it had holes, and I saw his bare 
skin; and as the boots had belonged to a very 
large man, and the boy was plunged into them 
up to the hips, I could not tell whether there ex- 
isted any garment behind them or not. 

The day was cold, and the boy was quite pur- 
ple, and when I went home I described his aspect 
in such moving terms that a charitable gentle- 
man (the purchaser of Mrs. Hirsch’s bed) desired 
me at once to get him a complete change of warm 
flannels at his own expense. I bought the gar- 
ments, and sent them next day, with a verbal 
message, which I suppose was ambiguously deliv- 
ered, for within a few hours the young Murphy 
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«ppeared, boots and all, with a large bundle 
and a dirty note for me. This was its pur- 
port: 

‘Kind Lady: It is with a thankful Hart that i 
take my Pen in hand to thank you for your Nobel 
goodness in geting me shirts and Draws agenst the 
Cold wether May the blessing of god reward you for 
the shirts and draws but Lady they are to small 1J 
inch about the Chist Lady i am 42 would it bee tco 
grate Troubel to change them and i will then bo 
maid warm and Comfortibel May your Path in life 
be ever Strewd with flours 

“Is the Prayer of 
on An 
** Old Man. 
‘* Rispectfully, p. murphy.” 


“ave you brought back the things ?” I 
asked, bursting with laughter. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the boy. 
says he can’t get ’em on, and if 
be too much trouble : 

“But they are not for your father at all,” I 
explained. ‘*They were bought for you. A 
gentleman sent them to you.” 

““Me!” gasped the boy, turning quite pale 
with the shock ; and then, as the full splen- 
dor of the idea entered his brain, he turned 
and, without uttering a syllable, clattered 
wildly down the piazza steps, and fled as if 
fearing that I might suddenly change my 
mind and take back the precious gift. And 
as far as I could see, the boots and the bundle 
went tearing along, with the slight suggestion 
of a boy just visible between them. It occurred 
to me afterward that Mr. Murphy had composed 
his little note merely as the most delicate way of 
hinting that he needed ‘shirts and Draws” as 
well as his offspring. At all events, he got them, 
for how could I run the risk of losing the prayers 
of an Old Man ? 

Time fails me to recount half the eccentricities 
of these friends of mine, which have given me 
such joy from time to time. I must find room, 
however, for one aged lady, whose lot in life for 
several years was to care for a consumptive hus- 
band. The toils of nursing palled upon her at 
last, and the long delay which her spouse made 
of the business of dying seemed to her both un- 
reasonable and unseemly, as she never hesitated 
to declare. 

One of the ladies who constantly visited him, 
and who had been greatly shocked by this lack of 
conjugal tenderness, arrived one day just in time 
to behold an astounding spectacle. The front 
door was open, and the stairs directly faced it; 
and at the foot of the stairs lay the aged invalid 
in an inverted heap. The wife descended slowly, 
with the air of one recovering from exertion. 


“« Father 
it wouldn't 
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“Good heavens! what has happened ?” cried 
the visitor. 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, the ould man’s gone!” replied 
the bereaved. ‘Sure he’s gone at last, and I 
knew he’d have to be got down thim stairs for 
the wake, and the min ’ud niver be after gittin’ 
the coffin up there, for they’re so narry. So, as 
I had nobody to lind me a hand, I just slid him 
down now be mesilf, glory be to God !” 

And whether this version were truth or fiction, 
nobody ever knew. 


A HOUSE FULL OF ODDITIES: 


By Davip Ker. 


TuoucH Dickens’s wonderful types were 
sketched chiefly in-Eastern and Central London, 
the West End, too, contains many a strange 
study little dreamed of by the thousands of 
visitors who traverse it every year. There are 
dens in Chelsea and Westminster that might 
match the worst slums known to Inspector 
Bucket or Oliver Twist, and I could point out 
more than one gloomy old house within a stone’s 
throw of this spot, the true story of which, if 
told as I myself saw it, would be as startling as 
any sensation novel. But the house which I am 
now about to describe has a comic rather than a 
tragic interest, as containing one of the strangest 
collections of human oddities that I have ever 
seen under one roof. 

First on the list comes the hostess herself, a 
short, sturdy, keen-eyed woman from the north 
of England, who is ‘the strangest imaginable 
mixture of hard north-country shrewdness and 
quaint north-country superstition. The sharpest 
peddler in the whole neighborhood has never 
been known to get the better of her in a bargain ; 
and yet the chance upsetting of a pinch of salt 
will make her turn pale, and the howling of a 
stray dog under her window will suffice to spoil 
her rest for a whole night. But her specialty is 
the using of big words which she picks up from 
books and newspapers, and the misapplying of 
them in a way that would have left Mrs. Mala- 
prop miles behind. I can well remember my de- 
light at hearing her talk of ‘‘an organ with a 
nuz vomica stop” (meaning probably vox hu- 
mana), and the wondering admiration of her 
hearers when she declared that the two prettiest 
flowers in her illustrated manual of botany were 
the “ Aurora Borealis” and the ‘‘ Delirium Tre- 
mens.” A Trappist monk might have laughed 
at the complacent gravity with which she spoke 
of Noah’s Ark ‘‘resting on Mount Arrowroot,” 
or announced that the nonarrival of news from 
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the East was ‘‘ keeping the public in a state ot 
constant expectoration.” Nor shall I easily forget 
the blank bewilderment of a worthy old gossip 
from ‘‘over the way,” when Mrs. G informed 
her confidentially that her brother had been “ vac- 
cinated by a girl at a ball” (i. e., fascinated), a feat 
only equaled by her mention of a sailor as having 
died of ‘‘ conger-eel porpoise ” (cholera morbus). 

Very like the worthy hostess in shrewdness and 
energy, though utterly unlike her in outward ap- 
pearance, is her niece, a strapping young lady 
standing five feet eleven inches in her slippers, 
and displaying on her well-shaped arms (which 
are usually bare to the elbow) a show of muscles 
worthy of a prize fighter. Frederick William I. 
of Prussia would have singled her out at a glance 
as a model wife for one of his giant grenadicrs ; 
and, in truth, though but little over nineteen, 
she has already proved herself a match for any 
man in more senses than one. In the popular 
traditions of her native town of Kingston-on- 
Thames it is recorded that, being offended by the 
abuse of a passing tramp to whom she had refused 
the alms which he demanded, she suddenly fell 
upon him, and (in her own graphic phrase) ‘licked 
him till he was as soft as buttered toast.” 

Shortly after her first arrival in London, about 
two years ago, this modern Amazon performed 
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another feat of the same kind but even more char- 
acteristic. Some vague rumor of the valuables 
which the house was supposed to contain (of 
which I shall have more to say later on) having 
reached the ears of a gentleman engaged in busi- 
ness as a burglar in that neighborhood, the latter, 
assisted by a professional friend, made an attempt 
to ‘‘crack ” the place one night. The girl, hear- 
ing a noise below, flew downstairs without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation (‘‘hoping that it might be 
thieves,” as she subsequently explained), and 
found a man squeezing himself through the back- 
kitchen window, out of which he had just cut a 
pane. In an instant she seized him by the ears, 
beat his head against the window sash until he 
was insensible, and then (his confederate having 
fled) dragged him bodily in, tied him hand and 
foot, and handed him over to a passing police- 
man. This exploit won her the admiration of a 
stalwart Lifeguardsman from the adjacent bar- 
racks ; but, some cause of disagreement having 
arisen between them, the offended beauty bade 
her lover “be off, now, sharp,” or she would 
‘thrash the life out of him;” and had not 
Tommy Atkins promptly obeved she would un- 
doubtedly have made good her threat. Her usual 
form of imprecation is, “‘ You be buttered and 
sugared !” and anyone who has heard it spoken 
must either make a prompt retreat or be prepared 
for some striking proofs of her vigor. 

The “ first-floor front” is occupied by a frouzy 
old lady of independent means, looking as if she 
had never been touched by water since the day of 
her baptism, and so thin as to recall the story of 
the lean bandmaster, who, when he got up with 
his baton in his hand, looked so like it that no 
one could tell which of the two was going to beat 
time with the other. She lives in a room as 
dusty as herself, crammed with unnecessary arti- 
cles till it might easily be mistaken for a second- 
hand furniture store. On my last visit I knocked 
down three chairs and a small table before I could 
reach her, and the storm of dust that I aroused 
in doing so made me fancy myself back in the 
Sahara Desert. It was a puzzle to me how all 
these things could have been originally got into 
the room ; but this question was formidably com- 
plicated by the far graver one of how on earth 
they were ever to be got out again; for unless 
they were extracted piece by piece with a fork, 
like pickled walnuts from a bottle, it seemed to 
me that the poor old woman would have to re- 
main imbedded forever in a kind of geological 
stratum of furniture, like a toad in a stone. 

This forest of upholstery was appropriately in- 
habited by two parrots so like their mistress in 
voice and features that, had they been somewhat 
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larger, the three might well have passed for sis- 
ters. One of these parrots (though still at the 
comparrotively tender age of sixty-eight) hap- 
pened to die a few months ago, and its sorrowing 
mistress had it carefully stuffed, and then placed 
it behind a screen, ‘for fear ” (as she explained 
to me) ‘‘it might hurt the t’other bird’s feelings ” 
—meaning probably that Parrot No. 2 might 
want to be stuffed likewise, and thus cause awk- 
ward complications. The last time I called, the 
surviving parrot no sooner heard my step outside 
than it called out, in a screech that would have 
set on edge the teeth of a saw: “Throw him 
downstairs !” But whether this kind suggestion 
was due to its mistaking me for a tax collector, 
or to a sympathy with its mistress’s misanthrop- 
ical views of mankind, I cannot venture to say. 

But even more strange and-unearthly than this 
sepulchral old lady herself was her neighbor in 
the ‘first-floor back,” whose appearance, as I 
first saw him creeping up the dark, narrow stair 
in the ghostly twilight, was certainly hobgoblin 
enough to bear out any of the stories current in 
the neighborhood of the house having once been 
haunted. He was a hunchback, barely tive. feet 
high, with a flat, baboonlike head of -mon&trous 
size, and a figure so strangely and clumsily shaped 
that it looked as if put together at haphazard in 
a churchyard from the stray limbs of half a dozen 
different men, a theory greatly strengthened by 
the stained and mildewed aspect of his tattered 
clothes. In fact—as the ship carpenter said of 
poor Thackeray’s big, ungainly figure—it was a 
case of “ contract-built.”. A curious deformity 
of his left eyebrow made a kind of flap of red 
swollen flesh hang down over the eye, as if he 
were wearing a-scarlet patch on it; and his huge, 
thick-lipped mouth, filled with black, jagged, 
broken teeth, might have suited any cannibal gi- 
ant of nursery mythology. 

Who this hideous creature really was no one, 
not even his hostess or his fellow lodgers, could 
ever find out. The landlady herself never saw 
him except by chance; for although, whenever 
she called for her monthly rent, the exact sum 
was lying ready for her on the table, there was no 
one there to present it. In fact, this mysterious 
being was never seen by daylight, only putting 
in an appearance (in true ghostlike fashion) 
either late at night or in the spectral dimness of 
early dawn. These, and other strange peculiar- 
ities of his, naturally gave rise to many conflict- 
ing rumors among that large class of persons wl:o 
are always diligent in attending to other people's 
One gossip declared him to be an old- 
clothes man, not worth a penny, while another 
was equally positive that he was a miser, who had 
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hoarded millions. Other reports made him a 
burglar, or a receiver of stolen goods, while a 
later legend, more malevolent than all, branded 
him as a newspaper critic. His whole appear- 
ance certainly betokened the most abject poverty ; 
but a friend of mine, going suddenly into his 
room one night by mistake, saw him hastily con- 
ceal a case of diamonds worthy of the imperial 
crown of Russia. 

The ‘second-floor front ” is occupied by a blind 
woman, who is quite as curious a study in her 
way as any other specimen of this human mu- 
seum. She had been a dressmaker before losing 
her sight, and still makes and mends her own 
clothes almost as handily as ever, rarely making a 
false stitch. She always lights her own fire in 
the morning, and can tell to a nicety not only 
whether it has kindled properly, but whether it 
is burning up well or not. On one occasion, when 
(the room being almost dark) I could not find the 
umbrella I had put down on entering, she, guided 
solely by the sound that it had made when set 
down, went straight to the spot and took it up. 
In fact, she quite realized the famous “ bull” of 
the Irish soldier who declared that he did not 
care if he became blind, for he could see in the 
dark. 

Though she had been blind for years, this sin- 
gular woman seemed to have a most vivid recol- 
lection of all that she had seen in her younger 
days ; and when I read to her one or two scenes 
from Dickens’s novels, her appreciation of his 
wonderful sketches of London life was as thor- 
ough as the great master himself could have 
desired. As a child she had spent some time in 
the west of Ireland, and had picked up there a 
number of weird native legends and ghost stories, 
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some of which, told as she could tell them, 
haunted me for many a day after. She was also 
greatly interested in all descriptions of travel in 
foreign lands, and more especially in Palestine, 
about which she would question me by the hour 
together, always declaring that, had she not been 
prevented by the loss of her sight, she would have 
“gone and had a look at Jerusalem herself.” 
The blind woman’s opposite neighbor on the 
second floor is a queer old fossil known as “‘ Old 
Ninety-three,” this being the respectable age 
that she claims to have attained, and probably 
with perfect truth, her earliest recollection being 
the lighting up of London in honor of Nelson’s 
destruction of the French fleet in Aboukir Bay 
in 1798, of which her description was too minute 
and circumstantial to be given by anyone but an 
eyewitness. Though almost too weak to totter 
across her room, and shriveled to a mere cage of 
bones covered with yellow, wrinkled skin (like 
a skeleton wrapped in parchment), she has plenty 
of life in her yet, and seems as little inclined to 
die as the Philadelphia lady who, recovering from 
a dangerous illness at 97 in spite of all the ex- 
ertions of her doctor, was sadly told by the latter 
that she had ‘willfully thrown away the last 
chance of dying which Providence would ever 
vouchsafe to her in this world.” In fact, ‘‘ Nine- 
ty-three” is rather proud of her age, and has 
often been heard to declare that she intends to 
complete the century, ‘‘and then she'll die when- 
ever God pleases ”— a qualified submission to the 
divine will that almost matches the famous an- 
nouncement posted on the market cross of Edin- 
burgh a century ago: ‘There shall a coach start 
from this place every Tuesday at twelve o’clock, 
God willing, and on Wednesday whether or no.” 
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By NINETTE M. LowaTER. 


Susmer is going! the breezes no longer 
Frolic and dance, like young children at play; 
The song of the cricket grows stronger and stronger, 
And something of gladness has gone from the day. 


’Tis the time of fruition—the bloom has departed— 
The shy, darling wild flowers have gone from the dell. 

And the summer we loved, the blithe, merry-hear’ed, 
Is waiting to bid us a long, long farewell! 


HOME FROM A CRUISE. 


““* low DID YOU FIND YOUR WAY HERE, CHILD? HE ASKED, IN SURPRISE. ‘THIS I8 NEARLY TWO MILES 
alata FROM THE CAMP.’” 


MANZANITA. 


By CORNELIA REDMOND, 


THE summer sun was shining down on the 


Sierras on a June day in the year 1851, and the 
butterenps and yellow poppies were wilting in- 


the intense noonday heat. 


Seated at a rough pine table, before the door of . 
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a log cabin, sat a tall, fair-haired young man. 
His skin: was browned by exposure to the sun, 
but this rather added to than lessened the attract- 
iveness of the face, which, in addition to being 
handsome, spoke of the refinements end Inxuries 
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of life, which as yet were unknown in this new 
country. He wore a rough suit of gray, and his 
curly hair was covered by a wide-rimmed, soft 
felt hat. 

He looked up presently, as a little girl ap- 
peared in the doorway of the cabin. She was not 
more than ten years of age, and small and slight. 
The rich, deep tone of her skin and her bright 
dark eyes, as well as the black hair over which she 
wore a blue rebozo, proved that Spanish blood 
flowed in her veins. She was dressed in a coarse 
white cotton gown, and the soles of her small 
brown feet were protected by sandals, which were 
secured by narrow leather straps which fastened 
around the ankle. 

The two bright eyes that peered at the young 
man curiously attracted him, and he called the 
child to him. 

She came obediently, and without any appear- 
ance of shyness. 

“‘ What is your name, little one ?” he asked. 

‘Manzanita Maria Guadalupe,” was the un- 
hesitating reply. 

«And your last name ?” he continued. 

“‘ Smith,” was the unexpected answer. 

He had thought that he would hear some un- 
pronounceable Spanish name that would have 
oceupied him until his dinner arrived in trying 
to make out. He was therefore not alittle sur- 
prised when she gave the most common of all 
American names. 

‘“Whose little girl are you ?” he went ‘on, 
kindly. 

““My papa and mamma are both dead,” she 
answered, sadly. ‘‘ Iam nobody’s little girl now.” 

Just then a thin, dried-up looking Mexican 
woman came to the door. 

‘Come here, Nita, and carry this soup to the 
sefior,” she said, crossly. * 

The child started at the sound of her voice, and 
hastened to do her bidding. 

‘You must tell me niore about yourself some 
time,” said the young man, as she set down the 
bowl before him and turned again toward the 
open door. 

For.a moment a smile came into the serious 
little face, but the next she gave a deep sigh and 
hurried into the cabin, from whence the man out- 
side heard the voice of the sefiora administering 
a sharp rebuke. 

He was a tender-hearted young fellow, and a 
yveeling of pity came over him for this lonely little 
creature with the sad face. 

Howard Murray was a New Yorker. He had 
been born and bred in the great metropolis, and 
after having taken his degree at college had gone 
in for the practice of law. He found, however, 
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like many another, that although the great city 
is filled with people who are perpetually litigatinz 
about one thing or another, there always seems 
to be a superfluity of lawyers. After an unsuc- 
cessful struggle of some months, during which 
time he had managed to spend not only his year’s 
income, but a part of his small principal, which 
was his share of his late father’s estate, he had 
decided to throw up his profession and try his 
luck in the Far West. 

For several years past the great topic all over 
the country had been the discovery of gold in 
California, and men of all ages and conditions 
were flocking to the new field which Nature had 
opened to them. 

Howard’s only near relative was an elder sister, 
who was comfortably married, and who, upon 
hearing of her brother’s project, scolded and 
laughed at him by turns. But in spite of it all he 
continued to make his arrangements, and when 
everything was complete bade his friends fare- 
well, and with his entire fortune sewed up in 
his belt started on his journey. 

It was a long and tedious trip across prairies, 
through woods and over mountains where rail- 
roads were unknown. 

He reached his destination at last, and for a 
fair sum succeeded in purchasing some land in 
the mountains. 

Very soon he had a small body of Mexicans at 
work with pickaxes and shovels. Their half- 
dozen rude tents stood .close to the cabin of a 
Mexican by the name of Sandoval, whose land 
was next to Howard’s,.and who had proposed that 
they should join camps for their mutual protec- 
tion, the Mexican’s wife agreeing to cook for 
them all 

One afternoon, several days after the young 
man had made Manzanita’s acquaintance, he was 
hard at work with a shovel when he heard a light 
step on the grass, and looking up, saw the child 
coming toward him. ‘‘ It’s time for supper, sefior,” 
she called out when she was a few feet away. 

He stopped his work and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his heated face. 

** How did you find your way here, child ?” he 
asked, in surprise. ‘This is nearly two miles 
from the camp.” 

“‘Oh, it was very easy,” she answered, smiling. 
**You had trodden down the grass most of the 
way. The sefiora sent me to bring you, for she 
says you always forget about the time. There is 
rabbit pie to-night,” she went on, confidentially, 
‘“‘and I thought perhaps you might like to have 
some before it gets cold.” 

During the walk back to camp the young man 
drew from the child all that she knew of her own 
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short history. Her father had been an American 
and her mother a Mexican. She remembered of 
course only the latter years of her parents’ life, 
during which they had lived in a cabin like the 
Sandovals’. She said that it was on the side of 
a great mountain, and that her father and several 
other men, one of whom was the Sefior Sandoval, 
were always digging, digging, just as he, the 
Sefior Murray, was doing every day. She re- 
membered how, one day, her father had come 
hurrying up to the cabin door, beside which 
she and her mother were sitting, and had showed 
them a little pile of yellow dust which he held in 
hishand. That evening they had had a bottle of 
wine which was brought out from an old trunk. 
The men had been called in and given each a 
glass, and everybody had been very happy. 

Howard gradually learned from the child that 
they had lived more comfortably after the finding 
of the gold, until one dreadful day when her 
father had come home early in the afternoon, 
complaining of a headache, and had gone to bed 
never to get up again. His wife had survived 
him by a few months only, and after her death 
the Sefiora Sandoval had taken Manzanita home 
with her, and had kept her ever since. All this 
had happened more than a year before. 

From what the child had told him, Howard 
began to suspect that there had been foul play in 
regard to the property that had been her father’s. 
He said nothing of this to her, however, but re- 
solved in his mind that he would question Sando- 
val on the subject. 

An opportunity occurred that evening, when 
they were smoking their pipes before the cabin 
door. 

“How did you come to adopt that little girl 
that you have, Sandoval ?” asked the young fel- 
low, in an offhand way. 

The Mexican looked up quickly. 

‘Her parents died, and she had no one to take 
care of her, so my wife and I took pity on her,” 
he answered, carelessly. 

“Did you know her father ?” asked Howard, 
presently. 

“Yes; he was an American by the name of 
George Smith,” was the reply. ‘A tall, fine- 
looking fellow, but no strength. He worked too 
hard, and brought on a fever that killed him.” 

“And his wife ?” 

“She was a Mexican, a pretty little woman. 
She died two months after him.” 

“The child tells me that her father owned 
& mine,” continued the other, indifferently ; ‘‘I 
suppose she will come in for something when she 
grows up ?” 

“Not a cent,” returned the Mexican, hastily. 
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«She talks great nonsense,” he went on, crossly. 
“‘T bought Smith’s mine from him three weeks 
before he died, and the money which I paid for it 
was all spent during his illness and his wife’s. 
No, sefior, Nita has nothing in the world except 
what I choose to give her.” 

The Mexican’s: words, instead of allaying the 
other’s suspicions, had gone far to increase them, 
but he saw that nothing could be gained by inter- 
ference while he possessed so little proof. The 
man had confirmed much that the child had said 
in regard to her parents, and Howard had also 
learned from him Smith’s Christian name. He 
made a note of this for future use, and having 
finished his pipe retired to his tent for the night. 

During the long summer days that followed, 
the young fellow was constantly discouraged, and 
oftentimes wondered why he had ever been born. 
But Fate was kind to him in the end, for on a 
certain memorable day one of his men came to 
him with a handful of sand, mixed with which 
were the little yellow particles for which they had 
been searching. Yes; it was indeed gold at last. 

Very soon Howard began to find that he was 
making more than his expenses, and then a dif- 
ferent view of life presented itself to him. He 
spent very little, and in consequence was enabled 
to save a good part of his profits, which kept in- 
creasing as time went on. 

When winter came and the frost put a stop to 
their work the little camp moved down into the 
valley, where a town was growing. 

The acquaintance between Howard and the lit- 
tle girl had ripened into a strange sort of friend- 
ship.. Somehow she seemed to be more compan- 
ionable to him than any of the older people with 
whom he lived, and he fell into a habit of talking 
to her about himself, his life in the Eust, and his 
hopes and plans. She would sit beside him with 
her dark eyes wide open, and never seemed to 
tire of listening to the sound of his voice. Once 
or twice, when business had taken the young fel- 
low to one of the larger towns, he had brought 
her back a present. On one occasion it had been 
a dress, and on another a wax doll. This latter 
was a never-failing source of pleasure to the 
lonely little girl. She was very anxious, when 
naming it, to pay a compliment to the giver ; but, 
as Mr. Murray was a gentleman and the doll a 
young lady, the case seemed hopeless. At last, 
however, a compromise suggested itself to her 
mind, and the doll was formally named ‘‘ Miss 
Murray.” 

On one of his expeditions Howard had pro- 
cured a reader and a spelling book, after which 
he and Manzanita had school for an hour every 
day. She learned very quickly, and by spring 
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was able to amuse herself with the bundle of story 
books which her good friend bought for her to 
take back to the mountains. 

The summer that followed was the happiest 
that the child had known ina long time. The 
sefiora always expected a certain amount of work 
from her, but in her free hours she would sit un- 
der one of the widespreading trees in company 
with Miss Murray, and revel in the adventures of 
“Cinderella” and ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer.” At 
evening Howard would often take her on his 
knee, and“tell her stories of all the little girls that 
he had ever known, until the tired head would 
fall over on his 
breast and the 
dark eyes close in 
sleep. 

One evening, 
late in the summer, 
the young fellow 
surprised Sandoval 
and his wife by 
proposing to adopt 
Manzanita. His 
idea was that she 
should continue 
under the sefiora’s 
care for the pres- 
ent, but that he 
should charge him- 
self with her edu- 
cation and support. 
He had become at- 
tached to the child, 
and could not bear 
to see her growing 
up to be nothing 
more than a serv- 
ant to the Mexican 
and his wife. 

They took a day 
or two to consider 
the proposal, and 
ended by accepting 
it, after which Nita’s position was altered to that 
of a boarder. She was now free to read ‘ Cinder- 
ella” and play with Miss Murray most of the day. 

In taking this step the young man had thought 
of Manzanita only as a child, and the idea had 
never presented itself to his mind as to what he 
would do with her when she grew up. His mine 
was paying well, so that he felt confident of being 
able to take care of her; and then, she was such a 
little thing that the possibility of her some day be- 
coming a woman seemed very vague and distant. 

Three years went by without making any very 
great difference in their lives, although Howard 
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was slowly but surely becoming a rich man, ang 
Manzanita was growing out of her childish ways 
as well as out of her short frocks. Miss Murray 
had long since gone the way of all flesh, and her 
place had been taken by books and a workbasket. 

One autumn evening Howard called the girl to 
take a walk. She hastily folded her work, and 
throwing a shawl around her shoulders, joined 
him. 

“Nita, Iam thinking of sending you away,” 
he said, as they strolled along. 

She turned a startled face to his, and, slipping 
her hand through his arm, exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
have I done, Sefior 
Papa ?” 

“‘Nothing that 
you ought not to 
have done,” he re- 
turned, kindly 
stroking the little 
hand which lay on 
his arm ; ‘* but you 
will be a woman 
before very long, 
and I want my 
little girl to hare 
greater advantages 
than I can give her 
here. Do you 
know you have 
frightened me, the 
way you have 
grown this year ?” 

“IT wish I could 
stop growing,” she 
answered, with a 
rueful smile. <I 
would rather al- 
ways be a little girl 
and stay with you.” 

“‘T only wish I 
could keep you so, 
my dear,” he re- 
plied, gently; 
“but unfortunately Time refuses to stand still. I 
have been thinking the matter over lately, and 
have come to the conclusion that I had better send 
you to New York to my sister, who will see about 
placing you at a suitable school. The sefiora is 
hardly the sort of person to bring you up, and in 
a hundred ways the arrangement I have decided 
upon seems to me to be for the best.” 

As he finished, the girl hid her face in her 
hands and burst into tears, and it took a long 
and diplomatic course of reasoning to make her 
take anything but the darkest view of the ap- 
proaching parting. 


? MANZANITA. 


Two weeks later she started on her journey 
across the continent, Howard going with her a 
portion of the way. | 

Mrs. Roberts had heard from her brother that 
he had adopted a wild little Mexican girl whom 
he had come across in the mountains of Califor- 
nia, and she and her husband had laughed heart- 
ily over his quixotism. Anything but a humor- 
ous view of the case presented itself to her, how- 
ever, when she received the letter in which he 
said that he was about sending the child on to 
her to place at school. He wrote that the idea 
had been forcing itself upon him lately that a 
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it, might have been worn by Mrs. Noah in ante- 
diluvian days. Her shoes were rough and heavy, 
and sadly needed a good blacking. She carried a 
little bag in one hand and her handkerchief in the 
other. 

Mrs. Roberts had a kind heart, which softened 
with pity at the sight of the child. 

‘This is Manzanita, I am sure,” she said, smil- 
ing and holding out her daintily gloved hand, 
into which Nita placed a bare brown onc. 

The lady led the way to her carriage, which 
was waiting outside, and on her way home asked 
the child a hundred questions about her brother, 
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man of thirty was not exactly a suitable guardian 
for a young girl who was rapidly developing into 
®% woman ; besides, he wanted her to have the ad- 
vantages of a guod school, as well as the society of 
other girls of her own age. 

It was with a heavy heart that Mrs. Roberts 
drove to the depot one afterncon to mect the 
“little savage,” as he called her. She found her 
sitting in a corner of the car, such a queer-look- 
ing little specimen, with great dark cycs that gave 
evidence of recent tears, and with her long black 
hair hanging loosely about her shoulders. She 
wore a dress of one plaid, a shawl of another, and 
a hat which, as Mrs. Roberts afterward expressed 


wondering all the while what could have ever in- 
duced him to take so extraordinary an interest in 
this wild-looking little creature. 

Having no children of her own, Mrs. Roberts 
was able to devote all her time for the next few 
days to procuring a suitable wardrobe for her 
brother’s profégée. She was not a little aston- 
ished at the transformation which the new things, 
together with a neat arrangement of the abundant 
hair, made in Manzanita. The girl herself felt a 
good deal like somebody else in her new clothes, 
and cried a little when she put away her old ones. 

After a time Mrs. Roberts came to feel quite an 
affection for the “little savage,” and to marvel 
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brother’s eccentricity in having 
In one of her letters to him she 


less at her 
adopted her. 


said : 

“‘T believe that child worships youas a kind of divinity. 
I had thought that the separation would have moderated 
in some degree the extravagant affection which she felt for 
you, as it would have done in the case of any other child; 
but Nita is not like other children. She is getting on 
nicely with her studies, and in her new gowns really looks 
very pretty. You must forgive me for saying that she 
looked a good deal like a Hottentot when she arrived. 
Dear old Howard, what could you be expected to know 
about what a young girl should wear? If Nita knew that 
I were writing, I am sure she would send her love; but 


perhaps it doesn’t matter, as she writes to you so often: 


herself. Your affectionate sister, Frances Roberts.” 

One bright spring morning five years later a 
cab drove up to the Roberts door, and a tall, 
heavily bearded man jumped out and ran lightly 
up the steps. The door was opened almost im- 
mediately, and as he stepped into the hall a fair- 
haired woman threw herself into his arms. 

“‘Oh, Howard, how nice it is to have you home 
again !” she cried. ‘* But how brown you are, and 
how much older you have grown! I should 
hardly have known you,” she went on, when he 
had released her, after having kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

*Shouldn’t you ?” he laughed. ‘* Well, I am 

_ sure that I should have known you anywhere, 
Fanny, for you do not look a day older. But 
where is Nita ?” he went on. 

“Tf you will turn around you will see her,” 
answered his sister, with a merry laugh. 

He did so, and started forward—but hesitated. 
He had expected to find a larger edition of the 
little girl whom he had known in the far-off 
Sierras ; but on the last step of the staircase stood 
a tall, slender young woman whose smooth black 
hair was drawn back from her face and knotted 
in her neck. She wore a gracefully made gown 
of some soft gray material, the monotony of which 
was relieved by a single crimson rose which was 
fastened in her belt. One small foot, incased in a 
dainty French slipper, was visible beneath her 
dress, and her hands, though brown, were soft 
and well shaped. 

The arrangement of the hair, the dress, the 
slipper, all were strange to the man, but when he 
looked into the face he saw the dark eyes and the 
sweet smile of his little Nita, and the next mo- 
ment she was in his arms. 

“What have you done to my child, Fanny ?” 
he asked, presently, holding the girl off, so that 
he might better look at her. 

‘Of course you find her changed,” answered 
his sister, with a smile. ‘And isn’t she pretty, 
Howard?” she went on, regardless of the fact that 
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Nita had dropped her eyes, and that the color 
was mounting to her cheeks. ‘She has been the 
greatest belle this season; I can’t tell you how 
many offers she has had; but she refused them 
all, much to my relief, for I don’t know what we 
would do without her.” 

Five years had indeed changed the wild-look- 
ing little girl into a tall, handsome woman. In 
addition to her personal attractions, she was 
known to be something of an heiress, for which 
thanks were due to her kind friend Howard. He 
had commenced an investigation of her father’s 
affairs before her departure from California, and 
had succeeded in proving her right to much of 
the property which Sandoval claimed as his own. 
The law had made him the young girl’s guardian, 
and under his judicious management the property 
was bringing her in a handsome income. 

Shortly after Howard’s return his sister and her 
household made their annual move to their sum- 
mer home on Long Island, and he accompanied 
them. 

The warm months passed quickly to them all. 
Now and then some friend of Mr. or Mrs. Roberts 
would be with them for a few days, and occasion- 
ally one of Nita’s admirers would appear on the 
scene ; but much of the time they were alone. 

““What have you done with that young fellow 
who was here at luncheon ?” asked Howard, one 
afternoon late in the summer, as he and Nita 
were strolling along. the beach. 

“TI got tired of him and sent him home,” was 
the laughing answer. 

‘Do you mean that you have refused him ?” 
asked Howard, who had recognized in the other 
an aspirant for Nita’s affections. 

“© Yes,” she answered, more soberly ; ‘‘ and, to 
tell the truth, I felt rather badly, for I really 
think he liked me.” 

“Liked you!” exclaimed her 
‘* Why, don’t they all like you ?” 

“No,” she replied, shaking her head; “I am 
not so blinded by conceit as not to appreciate 
that it is often the almighty dollar that is the 
attraction.” 

‘*How worldly wise you have become, Nita!” 
said the man, looking at her curiously. 

“Tt does not take one long to learn that sort 
of wisdom,” she laughed. ‘*I often wish I had 
never had any money,” she went on, earnestly ; 
‘for then I would have known whether people 
cared for me for myself; and now it is often hard 
to tell.” 

Howard was beginning. to feel himself in a 
strange position in regard to Nita. Being her 
legal guardian, he was now placed in a more de- 
cided relation to her than that which had existed 
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between them in the old days; but she no longer 
called him “ Sefior Papa,” and, in fact, avoided 
any other form of address than ‘‘you.” He felt 
that the use of the old name by a young lady of 
nineteen to a man hardly fifteen years her senior 
could not appear otherwise than absurd, and yet, 
somehow, he missed it, and at times it almost 
seemed to him as though the formalities of life 
were raising up a barrier between them. His 
heart sank within him at this thought, and the 
next moment the truth flashed upon him— he 
was in love with her. 

He began to remember the change that had 
come over her of late, her strange reserve toward 
himself, and then a wild hope sprang up in his 
heart. 

“Nita,” he said, as they wandered on, ‘‘do you 
ever expect to marry ?” 

«That depends on whether the right man ever 
asks me,” she replied, with an embarrassed little 
laugh. 


«* Will you marry me ?” he asked, simply. He 
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had never put tho question to a woman before, 
and did not know how to do it in any other 
way. 

She slipped her hand through his arm in tho 
old way, and answered, shyly : 

*“Do you know I have been waiting for you to 
ask me that all summer ?” 

“Do you really mean that you love me in that 
way ?” he cried, looking down into the upturned 
face. 

“TI believe I have been in love with you ever 
since I was a little girl,’’ she returned, with a 
smile. 

And so the problem of Manzanita’s future was 
solved. ; 

A long time afterward she said to her husband : 

** Confess, Howard, that you were disappointed 
in me when you came home. Now don’t deny it; 
I saw it in your face.” 

*T don’t deny it,” he answered, smiling. ‘I 
came expecting to find a daughter, and I found a 
wife instead.” 
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WHat visions that word conjures up! What 
ages roll back as we look upon those wonderfully 
preserved faces and think of the time when they, 
too, like ourselves in the present day, moved and 
lived and had their being, when they walked their 
little day upon the earth, and loved and hated, 
schemed and planned, joyed and suffered in much 
the same fashion as we moderns! But the mum- 
mies have one advantage, if advantage it can be 
called, over those who live in the present day. 

Of those living now, how much will remain in 
five, four or three thousand years hence to show 
what sort of man or woman each individual 
might have been in his or her day ? 

Surely nothing, not so much as even a little 
dust ; all will have been resolved into the elements 
from which we came and to which we shall re- 
turn; yet anyone paying a visit to the Boulak 
Museum at Cairo may look upon the faces of 
Sethi I., Thothmes If., Rameses II., and a host 
of others of the various old dynasties that suc- 
ceeded each other in Egypt, the Amenemhas and 
Usertexens, the Sebekhoteps, devotees of the 
crocodile god, the Xoites and Hyksos, the Ra- 
Sekenens, the Pinotems and Piankhis. A num- 
ber of these, with their queens, after sleeping 
so many years in the cave pit of Dayr-el-Baharee, 
but not without having been previously disturbed 
from their resting places where they had been first 


laid, were discovered in 1881; from what was 
supposed to be a safe hiding place, ruthlessly re- 
moved once more, not to another tomb, but to be 
placed under glass cases and serve as a show to 
the inhabitants of a land the very existence of 
which was undreamed of when they were laid in 
what was vainly supposed to be their last resting 
place. 

Interesting indeed is it to compare the different 
individualities of the various mummies as pre- 
sented by their preserved features. The head of 
Sethi I. is undoubtedly a very fine one, the con- 
tour being almost perfect, and it is easy to under- 
stand “the veneration in which this “Son of the 
Sun ” was held by his subjects during his life, 
nor is it wonderful that he received divine hon- 
ors and worship after his death, for Sethi was no 
ordinary man, but of a mental and spiritual type 
far above his predecessors and successors. It was 
he who had the ‘‘ House of Eternal Repose ” cut 
out of the solid mountain of rock in the valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings, at the extreme end of 
Western Thebes, which was discovered by Belzoni 
in 1815, and the magnificence of which has been 
often described. 

But he was not allowed to remain quietly in 
the splendid sepulchre he had prepared for him- 
self. Only some two hundred years after his 
death; in the reign of Her-Ior, the first priest 
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king of the Amenidi Dynasty, whose wife, Notem 
Maut, was one of the mummies discovered in 
1881, even then he had been disturbed, for, ac- 
cording to inscriptions on the body, the govern- 
ment inspectors ‘‘ renewed the funerary appoint- 
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ments,” thus showing the remains had already 
been disturbed and injured. In the sixteenth 
year of Her-ILor, the body was removed, together 
with those of Rameses I. and II., to Queen An- 
sera’s tomb. In the tenth year of Pinotem I. the 
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bodies were shifted once more to the tomb of 
Amenhotep. Finally they were taken from this 
tomb and deposited in the cave at Dayr-el-Baha- 
ree, where they remained unmolested till the hid- 
ing place was revealed in 1881. Who can say 
what other vicissitudes this mummy may yet un- 
dergo ? Nothing is certain in this world, and a 
thousand years hence—where will Sethi be then ? 

His son, Rameses II., is by no means so agree- 
able an object to look at, though in quite as good 
a state of preservation, perhaps even better, as in 
his case the skull is still covered with hair ; the 
reason of his not presenting so pleasing an aspect 
may be that he lived to be very old—nearly a 
hundred—and was more emaciated and shrunken 
during his life than Sethi. Many conjectures 
have been put forward as to this monarch ; some 
declare him to have been the Pharaoh whose 
“‘heart God hardened,” and who was swept away 
in the Red Sea with all his host ; others declare 
him to have been Solomon. Anyway, he was a 
man who impressed the page of history, and must 
have been possessed of extraordinary powers ; wit- 
ness the temples that he built and his statues scat- 
tered all over Egypt. 

Amen-Aru, that dignitary of Queen Amenartas, 
in his lifetime could hardly have imagined that 
he would have appeared as a show some 3,000 
years after his decease, yet so it is; and those 
ladies of the College of Amen-Ra, it is permissi- 
ble to wonder, were they the Girton girls of their 
day ?—did they think more of study than of the 
art of love ? How curious it is to see them, and 
imagine what may have been their likes and dis- 
likes, their thoughts and fancies, when they trod 
the earth as living, sentient beings! If only one 
of those silent dead could awake and converse 
with us, what would he or she have to tell us ? 
Would they be so much astonished as we in our 
vanity imagine, if they could see the modern 
wonders by which we are surrounded ? Would 
they not rather look down upon us, and sigh for 
the ancient glories of Thebes ? 

To whom did that hand belong which is there 
in a glass jar, having on the ring finger a ring set 
with the sacred scarabseus, an ornament which 
has adorned the dead hand for more centuries 
perhaps than it did years the living one? Per- 
chance it may have belonged to the lover of the 
owner of that slender hand and arm which lie 
close below it, for surely this latter, with its taper- 
ing fingers and delicate nails of the color of ma- 
hogany, could only have belonged to a woman. 

Then those tresses of hair, some plaited, some 
curled, from what heads have they been taken ? 
What beautiful features may they not have en- 
hanced ages and ages ago ? 
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How strange it all 
seems! These men and 
yromen, endowed with the 
breath of life for but a 
fow short years, the chil- 
dren, perhaps, for only a 
few months, yet their 
mummified images, the 
mere cases which had con- 
tained their souls for so 
infinitesimal a period, by 
the embalmer’s art, seem 
able to defy the ravages of 
time—and to what good ? 
—simply, it appears, to 
form a spectacle for the 
curious of this and suc- 
ceeding ages. 

The irony of fate. The 
ancient Egyptians fondly 
imagined that by thus 
sedulously preserving the 
body from corruption the 
reunion of the soul, the 
intelligence and the ‘‘Ra,” after a period of 
from 3,000 to 10,000 years, would be perfected 
once more in their original home; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, the richer classes placed 
a wooden portrait statue in their tombs; but if 
the body must be perfect as it was in life for the 
««Ra” to recognize it again, how, for instance, 
is Mykerinos to be made once more as he was 
when he walked this earth ? Difficult, indeed, 
would it be for the ‘“‘ Ra” to trace any likeness in 
the few bones that are all that remain of that 
monarch of the Fourth Dynasty. 

The art of embalming seems to have been 
known even before 4000 B.c., for Cheops, My- 
kerinos, and others of the Fourth Dynasty, were 
embalmed. ‘The process has been described by 
Herodotus and Diodorus ; but their accounts are 
only partially confirmed by an examination of 
the mummies. 

A scribe marked with a reed pen a line on the 
left side beneath the ribs, down which line the 
paraschistes, or ripper of the district (an officer of 
low class), made a deep incision with a rude knife 
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of stone ; he was then pelted with stones and pur- 
sued with curses, as it was considered a crime in 
any way to injure the dead ; the ¢aricheutes, or 
salter, next removed the entrails and lungs, with 
the exception of the heart and kidneys, while a 
colleague extracted the brain through the nose. 
The body was then ready for the salts and spices 
necessary for its preservation. 

There were three methods of embalming: the 
first, accessible only to the wealthy, consisted in 
passing peculiar drugs through the nostrils into 
the cavities of the skull, rinsing the stomach in 
paim wine, filling it with myrrh, cassia and other 
substances, and stitching up the incision in the 
left side. The body was then soaked in natron 
for seventy days afterward washed and elabo- 
rately bandaged up in rolls of fine linen cemented 
by gums, and set upright in a wooden coffin 
against the walls of the house or tomb. This 
process cost a talent of silver, about $3,625 of our 
money. A cheaper process, by means of an in- 
jection of cedar oil, cost a mina, about $1,215. 
The poorer classes simply washed the corpse in 
myrrh, salted it for seventy days, wrap- 
ped it in sheets and laid it in a mummy 
pit. 

The rich mummy, when bandaged, 
was covered with a pictorial representa- 
tion of the deceased, duly labeled as a 
justified Osiris, and then inclosed in 
two costly coffins of sycamore or cedar 
wood, painted with hieroglyphic legends, 
ready for sepulture, but was frequently 
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kept at home some time before being buried, and 
produced at festive entertainments. 

These were the best forms of embalming, but 
from the year 900 B.c. downward bitumen was 
more or less used internally, or the body was 
soaked with bitumen entirely, when it became a 

7 3 
mass of flesh and bitumen. 

All classes were embalmed, even malefactors, 
but various methods were employed by the na- 
tions of antiquity. Some mummies were merely 
dried in the sand. The Persians employed wax, 
the Assyrians, honey ; the Jews, aloes and spices. 
Alexander the Great was preserved in wax and 
honey, and some Roman bodies have been found 
thus embalmed. 

One curious custom among the richer classes 
was placing the viscera in four jars of stone, 
terra-cotta or alabaster, and dedicating them to 
the four genii, the children of Horus; some of 
these jars had human heads for covers; others, 
the heads of jackals, hawks or dogs. These jars 
were placed beneath the bier, together with Ptah, 
Socharis, Osiris, mummy figures having a hollow 
containing a papyrus roll and small portions of 
the body. Also, they deposited in the tomb small 
Ushahti figures to do the field labor in the 
nether world, decreed by Osiris, judge of the 
dead. 

Some of these small figures are lovely dark or 
light blue porcelain, others of stone and terra- 
cotta ; some again are replicas in miniature of the 
real mummies, stone coffins and all. 

In some of the mummies the viscera was re- 
turned to the body, the incision covered with a 
tin plate ; sometimes the skin was gilded and the 
fingers cased in silver; the eyes were removed, 
and glass or enamel ones inserted in the sockets, 
and so effectual were some of the processes the 
bodies were submitted to, that after a lapse of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 years the soles of the 
feet are still elastic and soft to the touch. The 
sacred animals were also mummied, but by 
simpler process than men. 

It has been computed that since the practice 
began in 4000 B.c. down to 700 A.p., when it 
practically ceased, probably as many as 730,000,000 
bodies were embalmed in Egypt, of which many 
millions are yet concealed, though important 
finds are made from time to time. 

Strange uses have the mummies been occasion- 
ally put to. In. the fifteenth and sixteenth cent- 
uries of our era they were actually used for drugs 
and other medical purposes, and as nostrums 
avainst diseases. The mere idea of swallowing 
them is horribly revolting to ordinary individuals, 
though Belzoni talks complacently enough of tast- 
ing them when he crashed into the bones of a de- 
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cayed Hgvptian, that flattened like a bandbox 
beneath his weight, and raised a dust that filled 
nose, mouth and ears with particles of mummy. 

At the present day the Theban fellah lives by 
them ; they serve him for clothes and fuel, their 
sepulchres are his home, their coffins the cradles 
of his babies, their spoils the ornaments of his 
wife and the playthings of his children. Not only 
do the sepulchres serve him for a home, but also, 
by partitioning them off with earthen walls, he 
makes them serve as stables and habitations for 
his camels, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats and dogs ; 
a use for which surely they were never intended 
when they were cut out with such art and labor 
from the solid rock, and adorned by the Egyptian 
artificers of so many ages ago. 

Not the least interesting thing connected with 
mummies is the discovery of the earliest known 
will, which Mr. Flinders Petrie lately unearthed 
at Kahun, or, as the town was known 4,500 years 
ago, Illahun. The document is curiously modern 
in form. It consists of a settlement made by one 
Sekhenren, in the year 44, second month of Pert, 
day 19—that is, it is estimated, the 44th of Ame- 
nemhat III., or 2550 B.c., in favor of his brother, 
a priest of Osiris, of all his property and goods; 
and of another document, which bears date from 
the time of Amenemhat IV., or 2548 B.c. This 
latter instrument is a will, by which the testator 
settles upon his wife, Teta, all the property given 
him by his brother for life, but forbids her to pull 
down the houses, “‘ which my brother built for 
me,” although it empowers her to give them to 
any of her children that she pleases. <A “ Lieu- 
tenant” Sibu is to act as guardian of the infant 
children. It is witnessed by two scribes, with an 
attestation clause that might almost have been 
drafted yesterday. This document shows with a 
graphic realism what a pitch of civilization the 
ancient Egyptians had reached. 

There is nothing new under the sungand te 
woman’s rights ladies of the present day seem to 
have had their counterpart in Egypt even before 
the days of Queen Hatshepsu, who usurped her 
brother’s throne, clothed herself in man’s attire, 
adorned herself with all the insignia of royalty, 
and is represented on the sculptures at El-Assa- 
secf as bearded. This masculine lady’s throne 
can be seen at the British Museum in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation ; it appears to be partly 
wood and partly gold. Sekhenren’s will affords 
evidence of the advanced code of thought that 
prevailed in Egypt with regard to woman’s rights ; 
this gift of property to the wife of a priest of 
Osiris, by her husband, shows that women actu- 
ally enjoyed very solid rights in that remote age. 

There is a mummy also found by Mr. Flinders 
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Petrie, and presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. Martin Kennard as lately as 1888. It was 
found at Hawara in the Fayoum, and dates from 
400 B.c. It is said to be the only Roman mummy 
in that institution, and is placed by itself among 
the Roman and Etruscan antiquities. It is ap- 
parently a girl of from twelve to fourteen years 
of age, judging from her portrait, which is 
painted in encaustic on panel. The face is 
pleasing, with large brown eyes and regular feat- 
ures. One peculiarity it has is in the way the 
bedy is swathed, the fine lawn bandages being 
crossed so as to form perfect diamonds, having 
in the centre of each a stud like a round-headed 
nail, but made of wood and gilded; the feet are 
also gilded. 

Great interest was taken in the unrolling of 
the mummy of Bak-Ren, or Renoth, which was 
performed by Mr. Budge in December, 1889, 
at University College Museum, Oxford. It had 
been there so long that no one could remember 
how it had become one of the archeological treas- 
ures of that institution. It had no wooden 
mummy case, and there was no mark upon its 
exterior to tell its age. 

It was hoped that it might belong to the best 
period of embalming in the days of the great 
Pharaohs, but this hope was dispelled when sev- 
eral hundred yards of bandages had been re- 
moved ; for the black stains upon the linen 
showed that the body had been preserved by bi- 
tumen, and this circumstance enabled Mr. Budge 
to determine its age as belonging to some period 
between 800 B. c. and 1,000 B.c. He also 
thought the body was that of a poor person, 
irom the fact that the intestines, instead of be- 
ing put into four pots and dedicated to a god, 
were simply wrapped up with the mummy, and 
there was no ring on any of the fingers, neither 
was there a scarabeus—the emblem of the sun 
and life—fastened over the heart. Yet it seems 


strange that, if this was the case, the linen in’ 


which the body was wrapped should be so fine, 
some of the best Mr. Budge had ever seen, except 
the finest qualities of the period of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. As this mummy had no case and was 
wrapped in an outer sheet of linen of open texture 
and a brownish color, with a red baud woven into 
it, it may have been dug out of a mummy pit, as 
the poorer classes were in the habit of laying their 
dead in them, but of course this is only conject- 
ure, as there was nothing about Bak Ren to give 
any certain clew to his social standing in life. 
When the outer bandages were removed, those 
underneath appeared of a beautiful cream color, 
and were as sound and strong as on the day they 
left the hands of the workers at the Egyptian 
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looms — wonderful indeed, when it is remem- 
bered that the bandages had been subjected to 
the effects of centuries in a sepulchre in Egypt 
and to fifty years or more of the atmosphere of 
London. 

There is considerable difference in the appoar- 
ance of the various cases or coffins that contain 
mummies. Some of the large ones have others 
within them, either of wood or painted plaster. 
The inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body, 
having heads, presumably portraits of the occu- 
pants, though there is a wonderful similarity of 
feature on these faces, the men’s being distin- 
guished from the women’s by the beard on the 
chin; in others the cases are simply covers for 
the body. Some of the outer cases are plain, 
others slightly ornamented, and some literally 
covered with well-painted figures. The paint- 
ings on the coffins generally refer to the entrance 
of the deceased into his new state of. existence. 
The god Osiris very often appears in these with 
his usual high cap on his head, judging the dead, 
attended by his wife Isis and other deities. Some- 
times the heart of the deceased is being weighed 
before him. The scarabeus appears often re- 
peated, and in one case an air of extreme absurd- 
ity is given to one of these insects, by its having 
the head of a hawk. The sacred beetle is fre- 
quently found next to the skin on the breast of 
the human mummy of the richer classes. These 
are variously formed of stone, baked earth, basalt 
and verde antico, and are of different colors; one 
of a pale yellow was found next the skin of Hor- 
siesi, a priest of Thebes, and above it, round the 
mummy’s neck, were six or seven small pieces of 
different-colored pottery strung together, proba- 
bly for amulets; some of the scarabei are dark 
blue, brown or green, and one of the finest that 
has been procured is now in the possession of an 
artist ; it is a pale-green color and nearly two 
inches long, an unusual size, as they generally 
are found much smaller. us “s 

In many of the tombs wooden figures, replicas 
of the mummies, have been found ; these were to 
assist the ‘‘ Ka” in finding its rightful tenement 
when the decreed cycle had passed. These wooden 
figures were covered with asphaltum to preserve 
them. Also statues and idols composed of fine 
earth, baked, colored blue and strongly varnished, 
or of white, hard, calcareous stone, or beautiful 
blue porcelain, and papyri containing the Book of 
the Dead and prayers to Osiris for the heart of the 
deceased, the rolls occasionally being bound up in 
the swathes that encircled the mummy, but more 
often put inside the hollow of the funeral figures 
of Ptah, Socharis, or Osiris, that were usually 
placed with the bier in the tomb. 
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By Joun M. Exuicorr, U.S. N. 


THE Pacific Coast of the United States is a 
mountain wall rising abruptly from the sea and 
stretching almost unbrokenly from the Mexican 
boundary to the Columbia River. Near the mid- 
dle of this wall Nature has made a breach, through 
which the ships of the Iorty-niners sailed for 
gold; and they named this breach the Golden 
Gate. 

Inside the Golden Gate the large Bay of San 
Francisco separates into two arms. One runs 
southward, and on the ridge between it and the 
ocean San Francisco is situated. The other arm 


in swimming to this island; and that from this 
incident the island was named Mare Island. On 
this island a Navy Yard was established, in 1854, 
by Commander D. Farragut, afterward our most 
illustrious naval hero. 

At the junction of Napa Creek with Carquinez 
Straits, opposite Mare Island, lies the town of 
Vallejo, named after one of the last of the Mex: 
ican Governors of California. When the first Pa- 
cific Railroad was projected all thinking men 
saw that this would be the natural terminus of 
the road, as broad sheets of water would prevent 
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stretches away to the northeastward, spreading 
out into a large basin, called San Pablo Bay, and 
contracting again into the narrow Straits of Car- 
quinez, through which it receives the waters of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. Emp- 
tying into Carquinez Straits from the northward 
is a little stream called Napa Creek, and between 
this creek and San Pablo Bay is a tongue of land 
rising slowly to a bluff promontory at its southern 
end. ‘To the northward it sinks into a swamp of 
tule grass, submerged at high tide, and there is 
then formed an island two and one-half miles 
long, and averaging one half-mile in width. 
There is a legend that in pioneer days a horse 
trader’s boat, loaded with horses, sank in Car- 
quinez Straits, and one old white mare succeeded 


it from entering San Francisco. Accordingly, 
land was held at extravagant figures, and the 
railroad literally forced to ferry Carquinez Straits 
and seek another point on the bay, just opposite 
San Francisco; and almost in a.single day Val- 
lejo’s future became a blank. 

This stunted town of such brilliant early prom- 
ise is, therefore, now entirely dependent upon 
the Navy Yard for its existence. It is the home 
of Mare Island’s clerks, shipwrights and me- 
chanics ; the market for its officers’ families, and 
the boarding place and lon marché for Jack just 
home from sea. 

On Mare Island the docks and slips, the foun- 
dries and machine shops, the storehouses and 
magazines, are all strewn along the eastern side, 
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THE BARRACKS ON MARE ISLAND. 


with a water front on Napa Creek, while the of- 
ficers’ quarters, barracks and hospital line the 
western side, overlooking San Pablo Bay. 

A little ferryboat runs almost continually be- 
tween Vallejo and the Navy Yard, landing at the 
foot of the main street, which crosses the island 
to the commandant’s house. On one’s left as he 
lands, beyond a vacant lot, is the great stone dry 
dock, just completed, built of granite blocks, and 
larger than any other in the United States. Be- 
yond this again the sectional dock rears its cradle- 
like staging and pumping platforms high above 
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the sea wall, beside which it lies; while still far- 
ther beyond is moored the hulk of Commodore 
Sloat’s historic flagship, the Zmdependence, now a 
receiving ship, all housed over and clapboarded, 
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to make a comfortable barracks for newly enlisted 
sailors. 

To the right of the ferry slip stretches a long, 
continuous dock, often lined with men-of-war 
undergoing repairs or fitting out for sea, while 
near its middle rise the three converging legs of 
the great iron shears, capable of lifting 100 tons, 
by means of which boilers and guns are hoisted 
in or out of the ships. Back of the dock is a 
broad street, and facing this street are the store- 
houses from which the vessels fitting out are sup- 
plied with sails and rigging, provisions and cloth- 
ing, oils and spare parts of machinery. 

Going up the main street across the island, one 
passes, first, a machine shop and gas works on the 
left, an equipment storehouse -on the right, and 
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some years ago one of the most promising officers 
in the navy, who now bears upon his breast many 
medals for conspicuous daring and gallantry, was 
married to one of the most beautiful daughters of 
the service, and several times since then a glori- 
ous wedding march has pealed forth from that 
little chapel for others following in his foot- 
steps. 

The avenue ends in front of the commandant’s 
house, debouching upon another broad drive 
crossing it at right angles and running in front 
of all the officers’ quarters. Beautiful cedars and 
pines, maples, poplars and pepper trees line the 
drive, forming an. arched vista stretching away 
and vanishing in a distant perspective. The offi- 


cers’ quarters are very plain three-story red brick 


then enters an avenue lined with poplars and ce- 
dars. A dark-green park of cedars spreads out 
on the left, in which rises the tall white flagstaff 
bearing the stars and stripes. On the right is a 
slight hill where broad white drives lead up to a 
picturesque, cupola-crowned building surrounded 
by a piazza almost buried in flowering passion 
vines, and standing in the midst of a bower of 
magnificent rose trees and flowering shrubs. The 
soldierly marine orderlies pacing about answer by 
their presence the unasked question that in this 
building the commandant and officers of the yard 
have their offices. In it is also a well-stocked 
lyceum, and two stained-glass windows at its 
eastern end indicate that one of the upper rooms 
is used for a chapel. It is not alone a chapel of 
perfunctory services and military Amens, for here 


houses, built in groups of two, and setting well 
back in spacious yards crowded with roses in 
glorious magnificence. The treasured buds of 
Eastern belles—the ‘‘ Niels,” the “ Jacks,” the 
«* Duchesse,” ‘* Dijons” and ‘‘ La France ”— are 
growing shoulder high in the open air, and massed 
in beautiful blossoms so countless that they may 
be gathered all day in hampers and not be missed 
from the bushes. 

Turning to the left, one may follow the drive 
for some distance, breathing in the fragrant odor 
of roses, and picturing to himself the lovely faces 
which must be concealed within such bowers; and 
then he will find himself at a seeming line of de- 
markation. The avenue turns off at a slight an- 
gle. It is still shaded by trees, but they are the 
ungraceful, narrow-leaved eucalyptus, that per- 
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sistent tree of Australia which needs but a slight 
introduction to become ubiquitous. The con- 
crete pavement is succeeded by a board walk, 
and the park and houses give place respectively. 
toa field of dead grass and a tangle of under- 
growth. Nevertheless on this same board walk 
many a handsome midshipman has walked with 
throbbing heart beside a captain’s daughter ; 
walked and vowed and—sailed away ! 

This walk leads to the marine barracks. In 
the centre of this inclosure is the immense pa- 
rade ground, over which continually float the 
martial notes of bugles. Back of the parade ex- 
tends the long, low, balconied barracks, flanked 
by two more imposing brick structures for offi- 
cers’ quarters. These, however, have been de- 
serted for the handsome redwood cottages on the 
right of the grounds. On the left stands the 
commodious but unpretentious house of the com- 
mandant. 

The drive continues past the barracks, and be- 
yond, in a separate inclosure, looms up the naval 
hospital, an imposing red brick structure stand- 
ing in the midst of well-kept grounds adorned 
with handsome trees, labyrinthine walks and 
flowering shrubs. lLlere on its walks the same 
lavish profusion of roses greets the eye, and in 
their bowers a convalescent old tar has often- 
times stumbled upon a ¢éfe-d-téte from which he 
has hobbled away in dire confusion. 

Beyond the hospital there is very naturally a 
burying ground. Then the road winds away 
over comparatively bare fields and hills to the 
magazine and lighthouse at the south end of 
the island. 

As one returns on the western side of the island 
a magnificent bird’s-eye view is obtained. Snow- 
clad Mount Diablo with its frowning foothills is 
looming up across the straits behind him. On 
the right picturesque Vallejo spreads away over 
the yellow hillsides beyond Napa Creek, through 
which, mayhap, a Sacramento freight boat is 
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passing almost beneath him. To the west San 
Pablo Bay extends away in placid quietness to 
the foot of Mount Tamalpais, while beyond the 
sloping hills in front lie scattered the houses and 
docks, the busy shops and smoking chimneys of 
the Navy Yard. Past the carefully shunned Rat- 
tlesnake Gulch and along the cliff by the rifle 
butts he will then go, until he regains the old 
road at the barracks and repeats his first view 
of the yard. 

Passing now to the rear of the office building, 
there will be seen on the top of a little bare hill 
a small brick house, and beside it a pole with a 
big black ball. This is the observatory, from 
which the stroke of noon is sent by telegraph 
all over the Pacific Coast, as the same is done in 
the East from Washington. 

From behind the observatory one can overlook 
the ordnance park, with its martial rows of obso- 
lete smooth-bore guns and round shot. There, 
too, in the stream, equally obsolete and shorn of 
her glory, a mere hulk housed in with boards, 
lies Farragut’s flagship, the famous Hartford. 
From here she sailed on her last cruise, and to 
this spot, created by her great commander, she 
has, by a strange coincidence, appropriately re- 
turned to lay her bones to rest. Will she be 
preserved as a memento of her glorious career. 
or will she follow the Lackawanna, Wachusett and 
Cyane, to be burnt on the scrap heap? Let her 
material self exit with the old navy, if needs be, 
even as her great captain has gone from us; for 
her name and his will ever live, ever linked to- 
gether, on the pages of our glorious history. 

Mare Island is as yet the only navy yard on our 
Pacific Coast, but another is about to be estab- 
lished on Puget Sound. No new ships are yet 
building at the Mare Island Yard, but the neces- 
sary plant is now being established. The new 
cruisers Charleston and San Francisco have been 
fitted out there, and the double-turreted monitor 
Monadnock is there being finished. 
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Arak into;the night I sent my soul, 
Out. beyond mortal sight and mortal breath, 
Urged by some impulse that defied control, 
To explore the wastes of Death. 


First saw I twilight faintly tinged with pale 
Fire like the opal, fading into gray, 

Where a dim land beneath a misty veil 
Mournfully stretched away. 


Then saw I where the deep’ning twilight grew 
To a blank night, while, ’mong funereal rows 

Of cypress trees, a mighty tempest blew— 
Where a wild river flows. 


Lastly, dense midnight and a shoreless sea, 
No form, no path, no boat; but, gleaming far 
O’er the Unknown, there was, or seemed to be, 
Hope’s unextinguished star. 
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A SACRAMENTO FREIGHT BOAT, 


JUMPING JIM. 


By Mary E Ltis SMITH. 


‘“‘THarR! Over by them trees! Used to be a 
road ’longside ’em, but now every stage from the 
south comes by this one. Over thar, I say, was 
the place we waz held up jes’ twenty year ago to- 
day. I was carryin’ six passengers—all men, too 
—and every chap had a pistol ; but it warn’t no 
use—Jumping Jim jes’ cleaned out the hull lot. 
Thar—see, whar them trees are !” 

Vol. XXXII., No. 3—21. 


“THE NEXT MOMENT THE WELL-KNOWN FIGURR 
OF JUDGE HARLEY EMERGED FROM THEIR 
SHADOW, AND WALKED SLOWLY TOWARD 
THE SPEAKER.” 


The driver pulled up his horses and 
pointed with his whip to a small 
tract of heavily wooded country not a 
quarter of a mile away. 

The interested passengers looked 
forth with much curiosity, and a little 
shiver of fright ran through the 
frames of the women. 

**T hope none were injured,” said 
one, a Mrs. Ellvaine, a young widow 
who had but recently come from the 
East. 

Iler companion, a large, handsome 
man of perhaps forty-five, a judge of 
one of the California circuits, smiled 
reassuringly, but her face blanched at 
the driver’s next words: ‘‘ Only one man, and he 
was injured out and out. He was shot dead.” 

An extra shiver passed over the ladies, and the 
man went on: 

‘The chap he killed was a youngish fellow, 
not more’n eighteen, but he had lots of grit. He 
swore he wouldn’t give up a penny. But his pis- 
tol missed fire, and Jim shot him through the 
heart !” 

There was a cry of terror from Mrs, Ellvaine. 
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“VIow herrible !” she exclaimed. ‘*Oh, how 
horribie !” 

A sudden pallor overspread the judge's face, 
and involuntarily he glanced down at his white, 
smooth hands. One—his right—he hastily thrust 
into his pocket, as if anxious to conceal it from 
his own sight. 

“But didn’t they ever catch the stage robber ? 
What became of him ?” asked another passenger. 

“Well,” said the driver, still gazing toward 
the woody clump as if it held a strange fascina- 
tion for him, “they never caught Jumping Jim, 
‘cause no one ever had a chance after that. He 
must have left off robbin’, for nobody round these 
parts ever heard of him again. Wasn’t so much 
trouble ‘long this road after he quit. Stages are 
held up once in awhile, but not so often ;* and 
the man chuckled. 

A silence fell upon the passengers as the coach 
rolled heavily along, leaving the woods behind. 
The short, puffing breath of the horses, the 
sharp, shrill chirp of some birds among the 
bushes by the roadside, were the only sounds 
that were heard, until suddenly the stolid-look- 
ing driver pulled up his horses with a jerk that 
threw the leaders on their haunches. 

“Thar !” he cried out, in terror—‘‘ thar’s his 
ghost !” 

Looking quickly up, they saw a young man 
standing before the horses with a pistol in each 
hand. He was tall and smooth-shaven, with blue 
eyes and dark, curly hair. He was clad in a 
coarse, loose shirt and buckskin breeches, and 
in the broad belt that united these garments were 
a formidable number of murderous-looking weap- 
ons. 

At the sight of this unexpected apparition the 
young widow was about to faint, when a singular 
thing saved her—the sound of the robber’s voice. 
He simply asked for their jewels and money, add- 
ing the usual alternative. 

‘How like!” she murmured, involuntarily. 
Then a sudden flush came over her face. 

She longed to cast a furtive glance at the man 
beside her, who sat calm and unmoved in the 
midst of this commotion, but she had not the 
power to turn her head. 

Meantime the other passengers were mechanic- 
ally following the example of the terrified driver, 
who had not been slow in handing over his few 
worldly possessions to the ghost of Jumping Jim. 

Finally the highwayman, seeing that two had 
not yet made their contributions, came around 
to their side of the coach. 

In silence Judge Harley gave him a roll of 
bills, his watch and chain, then signaled the 
driver to go cn, 
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«That lady—” began the knight of the buck- 
skin breeches, pointing to Mrs. Ellvaine. 

**My sister,” said Judge Harley, briefly. ‘She 
has nothing.” 

Perhaps the robber thought himself sufficiently 
enriched with spoil ; perhaps his courage was not 
so stern or high but that he could yield gracefully 
at certain times. However that may be, he al- 
lowed the coach to proceed without any further 
hindrance on his part, and the passengers breathed 
freely once again. 

“You wouldn’t ha’ got off from Jim that way,” 
said the driver, much relieved—in every sense— 
yet with a latent admiration for the more work- 
manlike proceedings of the robber of twenty years 
ago. ‘* He’d let no man fool him with such a 
story.” 

There were flattering comments on the judge’s 
ready answer from the men, while envious glances 
from the women were freely bestowed upon the 
widow. 

Every man felt glad that the judge’s presence 
of mind had saved one woman's possessions ; every 
woman inwardly raged because that presence of 
mind had not been exercised on her own behalf. 

An hour Jater they arrived at the end of the 
route, Cruzville, and the stage deposited its hu- 
man burdens at the door of the Silver Eagle Inn. 

The majority of the passengers were bound 
elsewhere, and they sat down to await the arrival 
of the stage that was to bear them farther north. 
Mrs. Ellyaine’s ranch, which she had recently pur- 
chased, lay on the northern outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and thither the judge wished to escort her. 

‘©It is yet two hours before sunset,” he said. 
«Are you not eager to see your new possessions ?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered, undecidedly. 
‘« My housekeeper is already there, and will take 
care of everything. There’s no need of my hurry- 
ing. Besides,” she added, with the simplicity and 
frankness of one who is pleased with something 
which had not entered into her previous exist- 
ence, “‘ this place is new to me, and very quaint 
and picturesque. I have half a mind to stay a 
week at this old inn.” 

“‘But Iam responsible to your brother for 
your safe arrival at the ranch,” he urged, play- 
fully. ‘‘I have seen you safely over the greater 
part of your journey ; what will he say when he 
finds I have not fulfilled my undertaking ?” 

““Now I am within sight of home, you need 
have no further fears,” she said, laughing ; then 
hastily added: ‘‘ But perhaps I am inconvenienc- 
ing you by this whim. You will think it neces- 
sary to remain here as long as I do, and you have 
not the wherewithal to pay your board. Let me 
be your banker ”— taking out a small but well- 
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filled purse. ‘‘It is yours, anyway, for you saved 
it ;” and she thrust it into his hands, 

But he immediately returned it. 

“©T have some money with me; an inside 
pocket concealed a little gold. The others, I 
fancy, are not as well off. However, they are all 
known hereabouts, and can get credit—or travel 
on it, which is just as good. Now I'll go and en- 
gage some rooms while you are resting here.” 

They were sitting on an old rustic bench, rude 
but comfortable, on the side porch of the inn, 
from which one could obtain a good view of the 
road. Below, in the yard, fresh horses were be- 
ing hastily harnessed for the return trip of the 
coach that had brought them to Cruzville. 

Harley was about to go inside when a sound of 
many voices suddenly arose, and bound him as if 
with some unknown spell to the spot. He sat 
down again, and listened expectantly. His lips 
began to whiten, his hands fumbled aimlessly with 
his watch chain ; his eyes were strained to pierce 
the cloud of dust that came rolling along, borne 
by the breeze from the tramp of many feet. 

Forgetful of those strange impressions that had 
been forced upon her by the circumstances and 
occurrences of two hours ago, Mrs. Ellvaine list- 
ened curiously, wholly oblivious of her compan- 
ion, and consequently unmindful of his nervous 
manner and pale, eager face. 

On they came, their errand heralded by joyful 
shouts. 

““We've got the robber !” 

‘* Him that’s been doin’ the coaches !” 

‘*He’s got some swag on him now !” 

‘‘ Landlord, bring us a rope '” 

With a convulsive effort the judge sprang to his 
feet. 

**Not for him!” he shouted, hoarsely, his 
pale face growing paler, his strained eyes clos- 
ing in shame and terror —‘‘ not for him ; but— 
for——_” : 

Tle did not end the sentence. His body swayed 
to and fro for an instant, then fell heavily for- 
ward on the rough pillar of the porch. 

* * * * * * 

When Richard Harley came to his senses he 
found himself lying in a cool, darkened chamber 
which even in that dim light had an unfamiliar 
look. 

He raised himself upon his elbow and turned 
his head slowly from side to side. Then a soft 
hand was laid on his, and a voice he knew—and 
loved—softly spoke : 

“Do not feel anxious or disturbed. You are 
in the home ofa friend. You are in mine—the 
new ranch ; you remember ?” 

‘*No,” he answered, with a mental effort that 


made him feel strangely weak. ‘‘ No,” he re- 
peated, as he passed his hand wearily over his 
brow, “I can remember nothing.” 

Even with those words a flash of memory came, 
and he fell back upon his pillow, moaning : 

“©O God ! I do remember !” 

Mrs. Ellvaine knelt beside him. 

«« My dear friend, the doctor says you must not 
distress yourself. You will soon recover, only— 
only you must not trouble yourself with——” 

She hesitated, searching for a word. Another 
moment and she would have continued, when she 
saw his eyelids droop—he had sunk into uncon- 
sciousness again. 

The next day he was better. The day after 
that the doctor allowed him to get up. 

He was sitting in an easy chair by the open 
window when Mrs. Ellvaine came in to ask how 
he had passed the night. Her old housekeeper 
had shared the watches with her, and together 
they had brought him back from death’s approach 
to life. 

With the consciousness that returning health 
necessitated an explanation, in view of the cir- 
cumstances that had caused his removal to her 
home, he summoned all his strength to his aid in 
this unpleasant duty. 

What her reply would be when he had made 
this explanation he had not the courage to ask 
himself. He only knew that, whatever it was, he 
must abide by it. He had not the hardihood to 
expect that it would be favorable, vet, strange to 
say, he did not altogether despair. 

“‘Tsabel,” he began, abruptly, “I love you. I 
have loved you since the day your brother gave 
you into my care. I have not known you long, 
yet to me it seems as if I had known and loved 
you always. And it is because my love is hope- 
less that I have the courage to make asad con- 
fession.” 

He paused a moment and looked out into the 
sunlight, his eyes apparently perceiving: a scene 
or object not within her sight. 

She sighed softly, and drew a little nearer. 
She knew what was coming, and would have 
spared him if she could. 

Presently he went on, his voice stronger and 
more resolute : 

«© You heard what the stage driver said—about 
the robber who haunted these parts long ago. I 
was that man! Well, after—after the time he 
mentioned, I reformed. I gave up that terrible 
occupation. My conscience came to life, and I 
resolved to do right. But I had so long been 
used to the broad path’s smoothness that the nar- 
row one seemed hard. Poverty came, my wife’s 
illness and death. But J persevered, The awful 
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remembrance oi the man I had so wantonly mur- 
dered kept me steadfast, from fear, if nothing 
better. My only child, a boy, grew strong and 
sturdy. By and by a little prosperity came. I 
had moved to more southern parts, and among 
strangers my fortunes grew slowly but surely. In 
the course of years I became wealthy. I had 
studied law ; I was elected to different offices until 
I became a circuit judge. But I was not free 
from trouble. My son grew reckless, restive un- 
der restraint. ‘Ten years ago we quarreled, and 
he ran away. I never saw him in all those years 
until—until—that—day. He had become what 
—I—had been !” 

He bowed his head in his hands, and the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. 

““Tt was not your fault,” she said, in pity, not 
knowing how to comfort him. 

‘“*Tt was retribution,” he answered, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘‘a just retribution. And my punishment 
is not over. I—I have yet to learn—if that fierce 
mob——” 

“They did not harm him,” she interrupted, 
quickly.“ They only gave him into safe keep- 
ing until his trial.” 

She spoke slowly and with difficulty, but after 
a pause she resolutely went on, feeling that it 
would be more merciful to tell him all: 

““He is safe, for a time. He is confined in 
Cruzville. But oh! Richard”—her voice break- 
ing into sobs—‘‘ they say the people are so in- 
censed against him, there is a plan among the 
roughest to take him out of the—to take him 
away at sunrise to-morrow—and ~ 

«‘ Hang him ?” he asked, sharply and painfully. 

She bowed her head. 

“It may only be a rumor—perhaps it is. I 
telegraphed my brother, but he is miles away ; he 
could not get here in time to save—to protect 
him. You see, they say the town officials, being 
mostly miners, are in sympathy with those who 
wish to do him harm. And I am a stranger here, 
and you are ill ie 

“Do not fear for him,” he said, abruptly. 
«They shall not wrong my son. If they are 
thirsting for some victim, why not I? Iam the 
guilty one, not John.” 

In the sublime resolve with which this news 
inspired him he forgot the woman who had sud- 
denly become so dear. But she had instinctively 
divined his thoughts before his words had given 
them life, and she laid her hands tremblingly 
upon his arm. 

“Richard ! Richard ! I was wrong to tell you 
—I shall not let you go! You say you love 
me——” 

“But I love honor more,” he answered, bravely, 
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though his eyes fell before hers. ‘And I love 
my son, and will save him.’ 

They sat together hand in hand, in silence, he 
thinking of and perfecting his new resolutions, 
she intent upon one of her own. 

* 8 a %* * * 

The next morning was dark and cloudy. In 
the heavy mist that hung over a valley that ran 
by the village shadowy forms were hastening to- 
ward a group of trees that stood in a little hollow 
by themselves. A young man whose arms were 
bowed walked in their midst. : 

They halted at the base of a huge tree that 
stood out a little from the rest, whose outstretch- 
ing branches seemed peculiarly adapted for the 
purpose for which that grim procession paused. 

The man who appeared to be the ringleader 
stepped from the ranks, and resting his right arm 
on the upturned muzzle of his gun, thus addressed 
the culprit : 

‘“Young man, the settlers of these here parts 
have made up their minds that they’re a-goin’ 
to put a stop to stage robbin’. Ain’t that so, 
friends ?” 

Confirmatory shouts of “* You bet !” “ Right 
you are, capt’in !” and various others, came rapt- 
urously from the crowd. 

‘“We’ve been pretty patient under all that’s 
been done to stages, though I’m willin’ to ’low 
we haven’t suffered as much as we might have, 
and once did suffer, for Jumpin’ Jim’s been dead 
these twenty years, or if he ain’t dead he ain’t 
a-robbin’ stages any more. But it’s been a-break- 
in’ out more lately, and in a new settled country 
whar the law ain’t so firm set as it is in Washing- 
ton, whar the Pres’dent lives and can keep things 
right under his thumb, why, we settlers have to 
look out for ourselves. And it’s my private ’pin- 
ion, friends, that all the stage robbers we ever had 
in Californy was Dimmicrats.” 

As the speaker was a stanch Republican, and as 
the political predilections of his hearers were Re- 
publican also, this statesmanlike decision was 
greeted with tremendous cheers. 

At that moment the bushes behind the clump 
of trees gave a dry, crackling sound, as if parted 
by some one’s entrance among them. The next 
moment the well-known figure of Judge Harley 
emerged from their shadow, and walked slowly 
and feebly toward the speaker. 

A profound silence greeted him. 

They knew they were intending to transgress 
the law, but the right to do so, each one argued 
silently, was indisputably theirs, and no man, not 
even a judge, should prevent them from exercis- 
ing that right. But they knew him well, and re- 
spected him. His high character and genial dis- 
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position had endeared him to all, and they would 
patiently and respectfully listen to whatever he 
might have to say. So in perfect silence they 
waited for the judge to speak. 

“My friends,” he began, slowly, “I did not 
come here to interrupt a course which you in 
your sense of justice are preparing to take. I 
only ask you to pause a moment, and listen to an 
explanation I ought to have given long ago.” 

There was another slight, crackling sound 
among the bushes, but neither the judge nor the 
spectators heeded it. They were all looking with 
ever-increasing interest at Harley, and the pris- 
oner’s stolid face was lighting with the hope that 
this unforeseen interruption might be turned in 
some way to his benefit. 

“But first,” continued the judge, “I wish to 
tell you the early history of a man whom you all 
know. In these wild, unsettled parts he pursued 
an occupation that made him the admiration of 
outlaws and the terror of peace-loving men. But 
the days of his youth are gone. Long ago he re- 
pented, and became an honest toiler like many of 
you, hating himself for the misery he had 
wrought, striving to redeem the past by earnest 
efforts for the good of his fellow men. But he 
was not to go unpunished. Ten years ago his 
only son Jeft him. The other day he found that 
son had become what he once had been. Can you 
imagine that father’s awful agony when in that 
robber’s face he saw the ghost of his dead youth, 
and heard his own voice re-echo in those well- 
remembered tones ? And shall this young man 
bear the burden of that father’s sin, and suffer 
on that tree when his father’s hands are stained 
with blood ? Friends, will you not accept the 
guilty father in place of his unfortunate son ?” 

He stepped a little forward, and as he uttered 
the last words laid his hand on his breast, and 
stood with uncovered head before them. 
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Silence—deep, wondering silence for a moment, 
then low murmurs of surprise. That in the up- 
right, immaculate person of this honored judge 
lived the terrorizing spirit of the stage robber 
of twenty years before seemed almost incompre- 
hensible. Many of those present remembered 
Jumping Jim, and they involuntarily turned to 
the prisoner as if seeking in his smoothly shaven 
face some trace of resemblance to that of the man 
before them. But tears were rolling down the 
prisoner’s face. 

“No! no!” he cried, hoarsely, stretching out 
his bound hands imploringly. ‘I am the one to 
blame! Iran away! I left my dear old father. 
For God’s sake don’t hang him! Take me !” 

The men, deeply touched by this display of 
feeling on both sides, were about to exclaim that 
both men were free, when from the crackling 
bushes came a woman, young and beautiful, who 
hastened to the judge and slipped her arm 
through his, clinging to him as if she would 
never let him go. 

She raised her eyes appealingly to the stalwart 
forms around her. The sun, breaking forth that 
instant from the cloud of mist that had hitherto 
concealed it, illumined her gentle face with its 
brilliant light. 

“Oh, be generous! Spare the son for the 
father’s sake!” she pleaded. ‘And spare the 
father for mysake. I love him !” she added, with 
a simple pathos that went straight to their warm 
hearts. . 

A joyous shout of “Free! free!” went up 
from fifty throats, and echoed and re-echoed 
down the valley as the leader unbound young 
Harley, and led him to his father. 

Then those strong, sturdy fellows, with tears 
springing to their eyes, vanished silently among 
the trees, leaving those three together in the sun- 
light. 
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By NELLY Hart WoopwortuH. 


TAKEN in their entirety, the birds that help to 
make or mar the beauty and delightsomeness of 
our earth are arranged in 130 different families 
or groups, diverging widely in distribution, and 
showing endless changes of construction and 
adaptation. The numeral climax is reached in 
the warblers, consisting of some 640 varieties, 
and gradually lessens with the more than 500 
finches, the humming birds numbering above 
400, and ending with less than a dozen families 


that include but a single species each. It is the 
hummers (77ochilide), the third in the scale of 
numeral gradation, that we approach to-day—a 
race of airy sprites that supposedly originated in 
the regions where the Andean Mountain range 
rests near the equator. Radiating outward from 
this centre of distribution, their frail wings have 
borne them over the entire American Continent 
and to many adjacent islands, but have not been 
equal to crossing the ocean. While caged for that 
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purpose they invariably die upon the voyage. 
For convenience of classification they are placed 
in two subdivisions, the Zrochiline and the 
Phethornithine. The first includes nine-tenths 
of the races, those who love the sunlight and 
gather and reflect it in prismatic color upon 
their little bodies, and the last, a quietly colored 
species who better love the shadows of the forest 
primeval. These ‘‘hermits” are largely insect 
eaters, since the flowers are mostly banished from 
those dense forest shades. 

Ten thousand feet above the sea level, in and 

around the valley of Quito, 27 different species 
have a home. The western slopes of the Ecuador 
Cordilleras shelter 37 more, while another 20 in- 
habit the eastern ascent, totalizing 84 varieties 
that find support in the heights and valleys of 
these districts. Thus one-fifth of the choice 
selection of humming-bird life is condensed 
within this small radius, little larger than the 
State of New York, while the broad area east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf States 
is enriched with but a single species—the ruby- 
throat. In the diverse temperature of the heights 
where the zones are outlined by ascent and de- 
scent, on breezy summit or fertile valley rich 
with a luscious tropical vegetation, in sombre 
forest or where a stunted growth of trees and 
shrubs speaks of an arctic temperature, these 
flying gems wing their way and find precisely the 
conditions necessary to their varying demands for 
happiness. Many varieties have but a limited 
local existence, fairly swarming within these 
limits, and being most abundant of all the 
feathered creatures. 
' The little flamebearer contents himself within 
the boundary of the crater of the extinct voleano 
of Chiriqui, in Colombia—an area only three- 
fourths of a mile in diameter—and is never found 
outside its limits. He bears a lighted torch upon 
his breast, a glowing reflection of long-spent yol- 
canic fires, or, as Gould has felicitously observed, 
* the last spark of the expiring volcano has fallen 
there.” 

A flowering Alpine shrub provides food for the 
hardy oreo-trochilus, who wings his way fearlessly 
amid the heaviest snows, confining his range to 
the Chimborazo heights between the altitudes of 
14,000 and 16,000 feet, or to the regions of per- 
petual snow. 

The voleano of Pichincha, which looms above 
the beautiful valley of Quito, has its peculiar 
species, restricted to a land beyond the clouds, 
where an eternal winter reigns. Buffett’s puff- 
leg also frequents these airy heights—a rare, 
funny little fellow, whose inflated pantalets give 
him a strangely ludicrous appearance. 
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The blue-chinned sapphire (Zucephala cerulea), 
a resident of Brazil and contiguous countries, is 
annually brought by thousands to our country 
for decorative purposes. Its nest is specially fan- 
ciful, being placed against the under side of a 
bamboo leaf which is brought together at the 
edges and fastened securely, forming a tiny pouch 
in which the dainty residence is inserted. 

The plover-crested beauty (Cephalepsis dela- 
landi) is a unique variety, whose striking head- 
dress is extended in a single elegant plume, and 
whose nest is one of the purse-shaped specimens 
of bird architecture. In its native land this 
crested sprite is called the ‘‘fou-fou,” or crazy- 
crazy, from its eccentric motions, and is easily 
captured by the native children, who are most 
expert bird hunters. A single leaf of the mount- 
ain palm, often fifteen feet in length, is stripped, 
leaving a long, slender stem tapering to a point 
upon which a lump of gum from the breadfruit 
tree, chewed to the consistency of soft wax, is 
placed. Cautiously approaching the resting place 
the palm rib is extended toward the little bird, 
who eyes it sharply, pecks at it, and is shortly 
held close by the tenacious gum, dangling help- 
lessly and beating the air with whirring wings in 
vain efforts at extrication. 

The garnet-throated variety is secured in a sim- 
ilar manner—a lovely bird, five and one-half 
inches long and seven in stretch of wing. A brill- 
iant gorget of garnet extends from beak to 
breast, each feather of which is semicircular, and 
of the deepest crimson with gold reflections. 

The supercilious hummer has the brown tail 
feathers simply elongated and variegated with 
white, the back is green and the breast gray. It 
is also a Brazilian native, and remarkable chiefly 
for its large, ingeniously woven, cone-shaped nest, 
composed of plant fibre, and often attached to 
the ends of long and pendent leaves. The pre- 
cise use of this complicated structure, with its 
superabundance of room, is unknown ; doubtless 
it is in some mysterious way adapted to the ne- 
cessities or protection of the architect, and serves 
some admirable purpose which is hid from a less 
clear vision. The curved, sickle-shaped bill is six 
inches in length, enabling the bird to hunt the 
insects amongst the scales of the palm tree, and 
to probe the depths of the longest trumpet flow- 
ers, and other deep-throated varieties of tropical 
bloom. ; 

The male topaz humming bird, a native of 
Guiana, also sports a pair of trailing feathers at- 
tached -to a wonderful combination of blazing 
gems—a red and ruby plumage largely, with an 
exceedingly beautiful ornament in a topaz cravat. 
The nest is prettily arranged, with a heavy rim 
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how to turn tho 
fearful uncertain- 
ties of life into a 
safe, sheltering sun- 
shine. 

The fiery topaz, 
found in the upper 
Amazonian dis- 
tricts, is considered 
the purest diamond 
in this brilliantly 
lighted family. It 
is exceedingly rare, 
and the pensile nest 
is so felted as to be 
compared by Water- 
ton to tanned cow- 
hide. 

The double-crest- 
ed hummer has two 
flattened, fan-shap- 
ed crests, ‘‘ glisten- 
ing with hues of 
polished gold and 
red copper, chang- 
ing into the gemmy 
tints of the emerald 
and the ruby, now 
fire-colored, now 
the purest green, 
and presently the 
brightest yellow. 

In Princess Hell- 
na’s coquette the 
double crest is so 
extended as to pre-> 
sent a hornlike ap- 
pearance, the head 
being further dec- 
orated on either 
side with three long, 


ATTACKED BY A MYGALE SPIDER, 


around the mouth, turned inward to prevent the 
eggs from rolling out. 

Waterton tells us that their habitations are 
often built at the extremity of slender branches 
overhanging the rivers, which are particularly 
exposed to violent gusts of wind. When sitting 
in his canoe he has seen the delicate branches 
which held them so furiously shaken that the 
bottom of the inside of the nest appeared, and 
had there been nothing at the rim to stop the 
eggs they must inevitably have been jerked out 
into the water. In this remarkable manner the 
dangers which must unavoidably arise are warded 
off by an instinct which tells the wise architect 


curving, wirelike 
feathers, while fan- 
tastic plumes upon the breast complete the singu- 
lar costume. The head with its several attach- 
ments somewhat resembles a Lilliputian owlet, 
its sparkling eyes glancing swiftly about in search 
of more worlds to conquer. 

The priceless beauty of the gold humming bird 
is a thousand times more satisfactory than the 
glittering bauble for which poor humanity oft- 
times barters soul and body. The purest gold 
may become dimmed and lustreless by disuse, 
but those fluttering, golden wings will never lose 
their gleaming scintillations save by a forced in- 
activity, their surface being magnificently spotted 
like a butterfly’s, which insect it resembles. 
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The humming-bird moth has the same rigid, 
sharp wings, flies in a similar manner, and is 
easily mistaken for the bird itself. The natural- 
ist Bates admits that he was so entirely deceived 
by this similarity that he often wasted his shot 
upon it before he learned to detect the difference. 
Ihave several times mistaken the hawk moth for 
the bird, and distinctly recollect my surprise and 
chagrin, in the soft twilight of a lovely summer 
evening, when I cautiously opened the butterfly 
net to find a strange, uncanny creature at a 
near acquaintance, when I had congratulated 
myself upon taking the 
dazzling, phantomlike ruby- 
throat. 

Their flight has none of 
the graceful, curving swal- 
low character, but is pecu- 
liarly uncertain and angu- 
lar, deviating from a 
straightforward course to 
turn abruptly to one side or 
rise in the air with light- 
ninglike rapidity. The 
French call them the ‘bird 
fly” (oiseau mouche). This 
name is particularly appli- 
cable, since they seem as 
much like insects as like 
birds, yet I should hesitate 
—indeed! I should not 
dare assert that the very 
least of the hummers was a 
hum-dug. 

Jamaicans sometimes 
speak of them as “ mur- 
muring birds,” while Ori- 
ental races, with their rich 
imagery, denominate these 
beauties ‘“‘rays of the 
sun” and ‘tresses of the 
day star.” 

Many curious beliefs, 
beautiful or otherwise, clus- 
ter around these wee 
friends; beliefs half justi- 
fied by their fierce, warlike 
natures, as when the Mexi- 
cans tell you that the souls 
of departed warriors in- 
habit the bodies of hum- 
ming birds. This super- 
stition is slightly varied in 
India, as they say “the 
spirits of the martyrs will 
be lodged in the crops of 
green birds.” The inhab- 
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itants of the island of Java still credulously re- 
peat the ancient story that the humming bird 
enters with impunity into the mouth of the eroco- 
dile. (Barrow). 


“The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Within the crocodile’s stretched walls to come.” 


Knowing their fearless nature, we may safely be- 
lieve that if these cavernous regions have the 
slightest attraction for them, they will not hes- 
itate to enter, and be whizzing long leagues away 
before the reptile is aware of their presence and 
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has time to close the doors of the dark prison 
house. Rash and venturesome to an extreme, the 
success Which often attends the bird’s attempts 
to defeat the mightiest foe might impel him to 
an attack, when the feigned tears would become 
real as his majesty hid himself in his den for 
safety (7). For, though the sweet little sinner 
is well feathered out, he hasn’t so much as started 
a pinfeather toward angelhood ! 

The most beautiful legend I ever heard con- 
nected with them was related to a friend of mine 
by an author whose death is mourned to-day by 
the entire book-loving nation. In the rural dis- 
tricts where his boyhoed was spent the true 
history of these aerial creatures was unknown, 
and many superstitions were rife concerning 
them. ‘Its exquisite proportions, its burnished 
plumage, its wayward flight and mysterious move- 
ments led to the belief that it was a celestial vis- 
itor who came to the earth on some divine min- 
istry baffling human apprehension. Its brief, fitful 
flashes athwart the landscape were watched with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, and no profane hand 
was ever lifted to stop or impede its flittings. In- 
‘leed, it was supposed that a mortal had never yet 
been able to seize the elusive spirit.” So uncon- 
sciously had he imbibed these local traditions that 
it was with difficulty he could be persuaded that 
they were mythical, and he was astounded to hear 
that my friend had oftentimes secured the wee 
birdie. 

Half true, half false is most traditional lore, 
with a strong foundation in fact, from which 
arises a strangely fanciful building. Who can 
deny the divine ministry of the birds, ‘the large 
way in which God loves to do pleasant things,” 
or who can fathom the secrets of aerial visitants ? 


‘*Each of Nature’s joyous children, 
With a quiet, simple grace, 
Does its little all to render 
This poor world a happy place.” 


My nearest acquaintance with many of the 
humming birds has been at millinery displays, 
where no glass museum cases denied the longed- 
for privilege of laying my finger, in tenderest 
reverence, upon them to assure myself that such 
marvelous beauty could be real. These visions of 
dreamlike beauty are colored, alas! with the dark 
certainty that the race must be rapidly diminish- 
ing through our covetousness of their fabulous 
richness of attire. I{— But it is useless to remon- 
strate; their fairy forms must become less and 
less abundant. Aside from this deplorable form 
of avarice, they have few enemies and might be- 
come as numerous as the robins, the foreign 
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varieties gradually extending their limits until 
we could, perhaps, claim as ours some rival of 
the rubythroat. 

The giant hummer of Brazil (7. gigas) is the 
largest of the family—a sombre, modestly clothed 
hermit of the dimensions of the purple martin or 
the swallow. A slow and powerful motion of the 
wing takes the place of the usual rapidly pulsing 
movement, and its tail is constantly opened and 
shut, like a lady’s fan; the single note, also, is 
exceedingly shrill and penetrating. 

Fifteen elegant species light up the West In- 
dies, one of which, the vervain hamming bird 
(Mellisuga minima) is the smallest known bird in 
the world. It is found in the greatest abundance 
in the neglected field sand pastures of the islands 
of Jamaica and St. Domingo, where the blue ver- 
vain thrives, and from which it takes its name. 
This minute birdling measures but an inch and 
a quarter from the tip of the beak to the end of 
the tail, one-fourth inch being allowed to the 
beak, which, like the tail, is held aloft in a wren- 
like, curiously aggressive manner. The habit is 
more amusing as the mother bird sits upon the 
pygmy nest, her head and tail both excluded, and 
her courage equal to quelling a thousand foes, 
should her bright, wandering eyes make her con- 
scious of their presence. Its head is no larger 
than a pea, and the legs, ‘hardly longer than 
those of a good-sized musquito, are wonderfully 
strong, the funny little claws clinging so closely 
to a stick or twig that one feared to use the force 
necessary to disengage them.” The usual hum of 
the wings, from which this class of birds derive 
their name, is replaced by a ‘‘ whir-r-r,” owing to 
its minute size and the excessively rapid wing 
motion. It is not as gorgeously arrayed as are 
many of its relatives, the white breast feathers 
being tipped with green, the wings rich velvety 
black, and the back and sides of the usual me- 
tallic sheeny emerald. Gould says that, unlike 
most of its family, it is gifted with a real song—a 
song so sweet, but of sounds so attenuated withal, 
that you wonder who the musician may be, and 
are ready to think it is the voice of an invisible 
fairy. Presently you see the singer perched on 
the topmost twig of an orange tree, his slender 
beak open and his spangled throat quivering as if 
he would expire his little soul in the effort. <A 
Jamaican resident who became familiar with the 
vervain in captivity says “‘the head was raised in 
bird ecstasy, while pouring forth from the small 
throat came a continuous sound of faint but ex- 
quisite melody. The elfin song continued for ten 
minutes or more, then ceased, and the bird re- 
sumed his alert air and incessant watch for stray 
flies. I began to think the song had been all a 
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dream, but every morning after that he woke me 
with the sweet song that, of all the humming 
birds, is only allowed to the vervain.” 

This atom of a birdling was easily tamed, and 
became greatly attached to his mistress, taking 
his food from a quill inserted in a toy cup filled 
with the juices of the sugar cane. 

He was also fond of sipping sweet drops from 
her lips, and often aroused her from her midday 
siesta by sharp, angry cries and an eager little 
beak pecking at her mouth in search of the 
syrupy food. With an unbounded curiosity he 
anxiously examined each new article of attire, 
and often helped in arranging her hair, becoming 
entangled in the crimps, which were made to 
stand on end, with his persistent endeavors to ob- 
tain her hair ribbons. He specially delighted in 
imbedding himself in the woolly hair of a colored 
servant, whose frantic endeavors to escape her 
tormentor were irresistibly ludicrous. Intrepid 
and aggressive, he soon became monarch ofall he 
surveyed, and fairly gloried in his sovereignty. 
When the gay, sparkling mango humming bird, 
a species larger than our rubythroat, came dart- 
ing one day through the window, ‘‘ he eyed the 
magnificent stranger for some time with apparent 
serenity, but suddenly without warning darted 
toward him with a perfect shriek of rage, and for 
a moment all that could be seen was a confused, 
rapidly revolving mass of feathers. First the 
mango, then the vervain would be uppermost in 
this terrific combat, then the stranger fell to the 
ground nearly dead, while the tyrant began 
quietly pluming himself with an air of calm su- 
periority.” They are extremely vain, and delight 
in preening their glistening feathers, drawing 
each one carefully through the delicate beak, 
which is afterward cleaned by wiping it over and 
over upon the slight branches where they are 
resting. 

By and by the mate and nest were secured, but 
‘*though he made charming husbandly advances 
to his little wife, she refused to be comforted, 
drooped her small head and died. Her volatile 
husband refused to perform a parent’s duties,” 
and the lady still has the two pearly white eggs 
in a nest no larger than an English walnut di- 
vided transversely. 

They are mostly attached to the twigs of the 
bamboo, or placed in the forks of slight lan- 
tana branches, fully cupped and wonderfully com- 
pact and felted, composed of layers of silky down 
from the cotton tree, bound to the support with 
gossamer threads of spider webbing, and held 
together by a sticky saliva. Outwardly the frail 
structure is ornamented with bits of green and 
gray lichens, which may be added by the male 
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while the mate is brooding, completing the most 
diminutive and beautiful bird residence in the 
world. 

The emu wren of Australia, deprived of its 
magnificent trailing feathers, might almost com- 
pete with little vervain for the Lilliputian prize, 
since its body is scarcely larger than a bumble 
bee, but its handsome tail, with its six fibre- 
clothed feathers, would readily debar it from the 
contest. Its small wings are illy adapted to strong 
flight, and it seems to have a difficulty in bearing 
its lengthened plumes, which are mostly retro- 
verted in the common wren fashion. Its pale- 
blue throat, however, is nearly as beautiful as the 
humming bird’s, and its tiny nest is a ball of 
down placed in a tuft of grasses. 

The long-tailed hummer assists materially in 
the illumination of the Jamaican landscape, and 
is one of the fairest of these living brilliants. 
The male is ten inches in length, of which seven 
and one-half belongs to the forked tail, with its 
two outer feathers prolonged and very slender. 
The bill is bright red, contrasting prettily with 
the half-crested black head, while the back, wing 
and tail coverts are a golden green, deepening to 
purple upon the wing endings. 

Gosse tells us that while he was up in a cala- 
bash tree the beautiful long-tailed humming bird 
came shooting by, with its two long velvet-black 
feathers fluttering like streamers behind it, and 
began to taste the blossoms. Quite regardless of 
his presence, consciously secure in its power of 
wing, the lovely little gem hovered around the 
trunk and threaded the branches, now probing 
here, now there, its wings vibrating with a noise 
like that of a spinning wheel, and its emerald 
breast for a moment flashing in the sun’s ray ; 
then apparently black, all the light being ub- 
sorbed; then, as it slightly turned, becoming 
golden, and in an instant blazing forth with em- 
erald effulgence. Several times it came close to 
him as he sat motionless with delight, and hold- 
ing his breath for fear of alarming and driving it 
away. It seemed almost worth a voyage across 
the sea to behold so radiant a creature in all the 
wildness of its native freedom. 

Two species of the Zrochilus are limited to the 
Bahama Islands; and Las Tres Marias—a tiny 
group lying west of Mexico—has its individual 
variety. The island of Juan Fernandez has two, 
one of which is peculiar to itself, the other rang- 
ing over Chili: and Mas-a-fuera, lying to the west 
—a mere mass of rock rising from the sea and 
densely covered with vegetation—is selected as the 
home of another. Many other islands have their 
native hummers not met elsewhere, and each ar- 
rayed with more or less magnificence. 
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One hundred of these rainbow-hued families 
visit the tropical portions of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, of which more than 30 are 
found in Mexico. Here they are so plentifully 
distributed that the Mexicans sometimes border 
their rebes with the jeweled feathers. They 
flashed and gleamed upon the radiant mantles 
of Montezuma’s time, and were wrought with 
exquisite skill in the embroidered pictures so 
admired by Cortez, which have retained a place 
in history. The manufacture of these feather 
mosaics is not by any means a lost art; I saw 
a Mexican Christmas card, recently—a little bird 
an inch in length, wrought in every part of the 
most infinitesimal feathering and perfect in the 
minutest detail. 

Twice the Mexican number of hummers in- 
habit the Central American districts, where the 
forests are spangled with their luxuriant bits of 
color. Miss Sanborn, in her travels across Cen- 
tral America, found them outnumbering all the 
other birds. 


Over the flowers was a luminous mist 
Of emerald, crimson and amethyst — 


a mist enveloping the stately forest trees, which 
were laced in an intricate network of tangled 
masses of fragrant bloom. Blossoming vines 
covered the tops of the trees, swinging from 
every bough, and priceless orchids opened their 
lips to invite these fairy lovers, who hovered near 
and outrivaled the flowers in a beauty defying all 
comparison or description. 

California, with a more favorable climate than 
the East. supports from 12 to 14 of these dis- 
tinct feathery sunbeams, one of which, strangely 
enough, has until recent years eluded the keen 
eyes of naturalists, and wears deservedly the 
name of its discoverer, Mr. Allen (Selasphorus 
Alleni). Its minute home, as described by Dr. 
Brewer, is ‘‘made of the most slender branches 
of hypnum mosses, each stem bound to the other, 
and all firmly tied into one compact and perfect 
whole by interweavings of silky webs of spiders. 
Within it is firmly and softly lined with silky 
vegetable down. Even in the drawers of a cabi- 
net, without its lovely natural framework, it is a 
perfect gem in beauty. What, then, must it have 
been in its original position, with the graceful 
waving leaf of the maidenhair fern for its ap- 
propriate and natural setting ? It was fastened to 
the fern not two feet from the ground, and to 
this frail support it was secured by threads of 
spider webs so slender as to be scarcely visible.” 

It strongly resembles the rufous-backed hum- 
mer, which ranges over the largest known area, 
excepting the rubythroat. Like the last, the 
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rufous-backed is also migratory, flitting over and 
between Alaska and Southern Mexico. 

The purple-throated beauty is one of the gor- 
geous winged blossoms of Mexico and California, 
and the Duke of Rivoli, or refulgent humming 
bird (Hugenes refulgens), is the largest and one 
of the most brilliantly attired members of the 
United States group. 

The Duchess of Rivoli (Calyple anne) frequents 
the high tablelands of Arizona, and is abundant 
in Southern California, building near the ground 
upon the garden bushes and upon low branches of 
the forest trees. 

The broad-tailed variety is very common in the 
valley of Salt Lake City, extending its flight to 
the mountain sides, where it nests abundantly, 
and often hanging its little mansion to the deli- 
cate branches above the streams. 

The black-chinned hummer comes also to 
Southern Utah, and more abundantly to the 
Sacramento valley, while Costa’s ruffed (Calypte 
Coste) is more southerly confined. 

Southwestern ‘lexas shares one of the rare va- 
rieties with Mexico, known as the fawn-breasted. 
Their nest, like the South American species, is 
beautifully rimmed, ‘less than an inch in depth 
and one half-inch in diameter, the branch from 
which it depends inclining at an angle of 45°.” 

The rubythroat is the only one of the “ orig- 
inal four hundred” that visits our Northeastern 
homes, and is emphatically a wandering star shin- 
ing above our hills and valleys, and beautifying 
our flowery meadows and gardens. Nearly every 
season they enter my home, attracted by the 
bright flowers within, and stopping to hover 
over the window plants or visiting the bright 
bouquet upon my table. So sensitively organized 
are they, that, confinea by glass or screen, the 
little life soon throbs itself away in rapid heart- 
beats that keep the entire frame vibrating. When 
taken in a delicate gauze iet they have repeatedly 
died of fear, and will often fall fainting when de- 
prived of their liberty. They are extremely deli- 
cate in constitution, chilled by a mere frosty 
breath, and have a way of hanging suspended by 
their tiny feet in a half-torpid state until the 
warmth revives them. At such times they may 
cling fast to some flower stem, the long, slender 
claws sustaining them in a hanging posture, and 
they have been found upon plants taken into the 
house upon frosty evenings. Their little lifeless 
bodies are occasionally found fastened to the 
branches of trees, in suddenly cold autumn 
weather. This clinging habit has been observed 
in confinement, their tender frames hanging 
from the perches in their cages whenever the 
room became unusually chilly. 
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No degree of success attends my efforts to do- 
mesticate them, though the elusive secret has been 
known to others who have watched with delight 
their fairy movements and become familiar with 
their habits. Their food was a dainty syrup, 
with an insect now and then by way of variety, 
the same diet they provide for themselves when 
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the room. After fluttering about for some time, 
the weather being uncommonly cold, it clung to 
the wires and hung in a seemingly torpid state 
for a whole forenoon. No motion whatever of 
the lungs could be perceived on the closest in- 
spection, though at all other times this was re- 
markably observable; the eyes were shut, and 
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at home in our blossoming gardens. They are 
children of light and sunshine and open air, and 
the naturalist Wilson supposed them incapable of 
maintaining an existence when deprived of these 
animating influences. ‘‘A beautiful male,” he 
says, ‘‘was brought me this season, which I put 
into a wire cage and placed in a retired part of 


when touched by the finger it gave no sign of 
life or motion. I carried it out to the open air, 
and placed it directly in the rays of the sun ina 
sheltered situation. In a few seconds respiration 
became very apparent ; the bird breathed faster 
and faster, and began to look about with as much 
seeming vivacity as ever. After it had completely 
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recovered I restored it to liberty, and it flew to 
the top of a withered pear tree, where it sat for 
some time dressing its disordered plumage, and 
then shot off like a meteor.” 

They are most abundant in the early morning, 
when the faint murmuring sound is perhaps alow 
devout recitation of their morning prayers. After 
showers, too, when the insects come out in the sun 
to dry themselves, they are closely attentive to 
their work, busy and happy, as they cross the 
fields bespangled with daisy and clover, or where 
the grain is bending in the billowy harvest of 
August—the high noontide of the year, 

Gleaming between the fragrant blossoms upon 
the piazza and intently absorbed in searching 
their depths, I have known one to poise on rap- 
idly vibrating wing above the foot of a lady who 
was sitting there, and persistently endeavor to 
probe the prettily embroidered flowers upon her 
slipper. 

The tongue of these little birds consists of two 
long hollow tubes centrally united, modeled pre- 
cisely like a double-barreled gun, and specially 
adapted to sucking in the nectar, while the slen- 
der bill will easily snap up many an insect that is 
lurking within the tubular-throated flowers. 

Naturalists claim that the rubythroat never 
alights upon the ground; but when contrary 
evidence is given by reliable witnesses it is rash- 
ness to discredit the assertion. Observations of 
this habit were made in a florist’s grounds—a 
veritable humming bird’s paradise, where the 
writer frequently repaired, opera glass in hand, 
for the express purpose of watching them take 
their meals, and repeatedly caught them resting. 
‘When they alight upon the ground they spread 
the tail to its fullest extent, the end against the 
ground, the wings slightly drooped and resting 
against it, apparently for the purpose of steady- 
ing themselves. I have often seen them playfully 
chasing each other, starting from the ground, 
and, after repeated sallies of playful banters, 
returning there, sitting quite close together. 
When thus seated they fluff out their bodies 
(sparrowlike), and appear plump, quite the con- 
trary to their appearance when seated upon a 
twig.” 

They emulate the larger birds in the ferocity 
of their spring quarrels, engaging in combats 
with expanded crests and ruffled feathers, until 
they fall exhausted to the earth, or whiz away dash- 
ing against each other, while the little lady bird 
sits quietly by, half hidden by leaf or flower, 
either indifferent or undecided which she prefers 
for a summer companion. Suing for her favor 
may be further accomplished by exhibited powers 
of flight, by mounting up high in the air, poising 
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there for a brief space, then dropping like a dead 

weight nearly to the ground, repeating this 

strangely unique wooing for a half-hour or more. 
Though far exceeded by tropical specimens, 


‘“The flame in the heart of the ruby set” 
’Gainst the flushing emerald, gold, or jet, 


the metallic splendor and the play of color in the 
changing lights can scarcely be approached in our 
New England birds. Watch their murmuring 
pauses as they test the sweetness 6f some flower, 
or their interchange of greetings in a sharp, 
squeaky note, now eluding pursuit as they speed 
rapidly from sight, or turning to one side and 
shooting upward— 


Up to the land of the sweet perfume, 
The land where perennial roses bloom, 


as if they would pierce the skies and taste the 
sweetness of the immortal blossoms... Much more 
they seem like some animated flower, in the mo- 
tion which may be heard and not seen, so rapidly 
succeed the vibrations which hold them poised 
like exquisite combinations of jeweled shades— 
gold and amber, and emerald and ruby. 

This lightness of body is blended with an airy 
activity of spirit, and when misfortune comes 
many are the powers called in play for self-pres- 
ervation. Hopelessly imprisoned in your hand, 
he may ‘‘show more cunning than his little brain 
would seem capable of manufacturing. After 
two or three gasping breaths the muscles relax, 
as in dissolution, when, laying the limp body 
down, quicker than thought the little trickster 
unfurls his wings and shoots out” into the 
golden sunshine. Was his the stillness of despair, 
or of hope at the success of the deception ?—the 
peace born of struggle, or victory secured by de- 
feat ? Either way he is a tyrant—this little mon- 
arch—who rules with arbitrary sway, never hes- 
itating to attack whatever threatens the kingdom 
of home. This home is quite as interesting as 
its pygmy builder ; you may devote your summer 
to locating it, and fail, asarule. It is so skill- 
fully fixed upon the bough—a knot of wood, ap- 
parently, so marvelously blended in color with its 
surroundings, that only the departure of the 
frightened mother or some commotion within 
makes you conscious of its existence. Wilson 
cites an instance where a garden weed upheld the 
structure—a common weed lifted to royal state, 
to regal dignity, by the honor. Another was 
fastened so deftly and cunningly to the lower 
side of a large leaf that one might have passed 
the bush constantly without noticing it. One I 
have in mind revealed itself only after the ocen- 
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pants had departed, when the leaves of the cur- 
rant bush, to which it was attached, had fallen. 
Still another, in the tangled vine that crept up 
the pillars and covered a broad piazza, was well 
completed before discovery. It was a cup of soft- 
est down with a cavity the size of a nutmeg, of 
an elastic, cobwebby texture, like the cottony fila- 
nents of plants or the feathery down of the this- 
tle—a ‘‘ house beautiful”—a royal residence ap- 
propriate for the reception of the coming prince 
or princess. Two oval pinkish white eggs were 
the ‘‘shadows before of coming events ”—events 
preceded by ten days of brooding, and ushered in 
by the advent of two frail babies—little homely, 
hungry creatures, squirming about with never the 
faintest promise of the royal beauty of maturity. 
Most tenderly nurtured were these little bird- 
lings—these feathery bees that would by and by 
be birds with wings like the angels. The parents 
had a clearly defined idea of their rights, guard- 
ing jealously and vigorously their corner of the 
piazza property, and would rush wildly about 
when disturbed, uttering a shrill squeak, and 
bravely attacking and driving away all larger 
birds that threatened to molest them. Indeed, 
they will fearlessly attack a hawk, and, aided by 
their friends, who lavishly offer assistance, will 
worry and even whip the big fellow! I have 
known them to be excessively busy in Septem- 
ber in carrying away the fluffy blossoms of the 
clematis, and fancied they must be providently 
laying up a supply for the next year’s: nest build- 
ing. The humming bird is the spirit of the flow- 
ers, as the bluebird is of the apple trees and the 
wood thrush of the forests; thus each form of 
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Nature has its presiding nymph, its individual, 
respective fairy. Taken together they exhibit 
the greatest diversity of ornamentation and of 
adaptation of which Nature is capable. 

Some have the bills of enormous length; in 
others they curve upward, while in another class 
they are retroverted. The tails are sometimes 
pure white, most/y of a contrasting color, and 
subject to the most extravagantly fanciful vari- 
ation, expanding on a broad, flat surface, or 
greatly rounded, star-shaped, square, long and 
acutely pointed, or prolonged in wiry feathers that 
suddenly expand at the end like a spoon or paddle. 

In many of the species the throat decoration is 
of the most gorgeous character; tiny frills or 
ruffled feathers, elegant boas of strung jewels, 
plumes or gilded wiry sprays, or collars of mar- 
velous richness exceeding in beauty the imagina- 
tion of the most vivid fancy. Place a humming 
bird’s feather under the microscope, and you find 
the edges of each fibre differing in color from the 
surface; consequently they blend into a con- 
stantly changeful color with every motion, and 
overlapping each other, every play of light upon 
them shows the sheeny, glittering iridescence. 

The two beautiful white eggs, softly flushed 
with pink, are a feature of every family, each 
downy bed being arranged while upon the wing. 
Adapted by Nature to every American climate, 
representatives of this large group are equally at 
home from Arctic to Antarctic Circle, in the 
blackness of the forests or on the rugged heights 
of the mountains, in the freshness of the winds 
or in the wailing of the storms, in the perfume 
of the flowers and in the sparkle of the sunlight. 


MESSAGE. 


By CorA STUART WHEELER. 


Dearest, to-day the peace you willed— 
How long ago—should make me whole 
Has come in part. Your hope fulfilled 
May help your spirit to its goal. 
Not as you dreamed nor as I prayed, 
Not by Love’s face, that makes afraid 
The souls that struggle and aspire, 
But here in this—that holier 
Even than we knew was our desire. 


Dearest, these shapes that throng our way, 
Voices that mock, and dreams that lure, 
Would they not perish utterly, 
Had we but courage to endure ? 
Some hours at least we know they lie 
Bound—and above—in the dark sky 
Once more the mystic sign appears 
Known to the souls whose days and years 
Have other meed than hopes or fears. 


Some hours at least, grown strong and free, 
One with the heart of secret things 

Sure of what is, and what shall be 
Here in the shadow of Time’s wings, 

Onward we press. Ah, piteous! 

That all our living is not thus, 
That, marred and stained the god within, 
Spurns loathing these the bonds of sin, 
Yet to scant victory enters in. 


Ah, sad !—yet by this bitter leaven 
Anguish of struggle, pain and night, 
Shall be at last the arch of Heaven, 
Sweet airs of peace and morning light. 
Command and sign interpreted 
Shali no more vex us overhead, 
Nor dreams betray us as we go, 
When self, subdued at last, shall know 
How small a thing its joy or woe. 
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JOHN MAGGS, BARBARIAN. 


By Scorr CAMPBELL, 


Cuaptrer XII.—(CoNnTINUED.) 


gse°'T may scem to you, your honor,” 
said Dr. Grantley, ‘‘and to all who 
may hear me, as, indeed, to myself, 
, @ tardy moment to divulge facts 
which might have been made known 
some time ago; and if my delay 
: merits condemnation, be it remem- 

F bered that a natural feeling is that 
of self-preservation. In justice to the unfortunate 
man who has incurred your suspicion, and against 
whom circumstantial evidence has been amassed 
till he has been subjected to unmerited suffering 
for which ample recompense shall be made, it 
becomes necessary that a plain statement of cer- 
tain facts shall be made. On a night of last 
September, at about the hour of midnight, I had 
occasion to be in the vicinity of the building oc- 
cupied by the Helmshear Trust ; and while the 
object of my so being can in no way affect the 
present bearing of my position, it was with no 
premeditated evil, and the fatal result of my 
presence was wholly that of chance. I had no 
anticipation of meeting with Philip Kendrick ; but 
such was the case, and words of an incensive 
nature passed between us. The result was a blow, 
delivered by myself in a moment of intense pas- 
sion, and the unfortunate recipient was stricken 
to the ground. Instantly regretting my hasty 
action, I knelt beside him in the darkness, in- 
tending to make such reparation as became me, 
when, to my intense horror, I discovered that the 
mun was apparently lifeless. Distracted by my 
awful discovery, and scarcely responsible for my 
actions, I hastened from the spot and hurried to 
my home; there, in the quietude of my study, to 
endeavor to calm myself sufficiently for at least 
an intelligent-consideration of my terrible posi- 
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tion. Some time after, suddenly impressed by 
the thought that my hurried, excited examina- 
tion made in the intense darkness might have 
been delusive, I started to return to the spot to 
verify my conclusion ; but as I was about leaving 
my house I encountered Mr. Wagstaff at my 
door. From him I learned the truth that I had 
feared — Philip Kendrick’s dead body had been 
discovered exactly where I had left it. May it 
please the court to accept this statement, which, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, is a true 
one; and while I place myself at your wise dis- 
posal, I earnestly entreat the discharge of yonder 
prisoner, since his innocence of the charge in the 
indictment must be male apparent by my volun- 
tary confession.” 

The ring of the surgeon’s deep, sonorous voice 
seemed to linger on the close, oppressive air of 
the courtroom for moments after he had finished ; 
an intense, breathless amaze seemed to preclude 
any demonstration of surprise. Men sat motion- 
less, gazing with fixed eyes at the calm, pallid 
fuce of him who had spoken, and who now stood 
as if awaiting the action of others; they could 
not believe what they had heard, it seemed be- 
yond credibility—yet the speaker was known, 
and the stamp of truth was upon his grave, re- 
signed countenance. 

With strange effect his words had fallen on the 
ears of the prisoner. At first he had not moved 
from his attitude of grim apathy ; but as the sur- 
geon proceeded an inkling of what was to come 
seemed to pierce his dull comprehension. His 
drooping lids were raised, his lowering eyes 
turned upon the speaker in a fixed gaze of in- 
tense wonder; and when the surgeon had fin- 
ished, the burly ruffian was standing erect, his 
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huge breast heaving in violent emotion, his lips 
quivering in a vain effort to speak, his manacled 
hands outstretched, as if to stay the man who had 
suddenly stepped between him and death at the 


cost of his own life. 


* * * * * * 


Hurrying through the dimly lighted streets, 
clinging close into the shadow of the buildings, 
running at times when the thoroughfare appeared 
deserted, rapidly making his way to the outskirt 
of the town, which was quickly left behind him, 
out into the open country, along the rough high- 
way that stretched away before him till it lay like 
a gray band across the moorland dimly lighted by 
a myriad of glittering stars, on till the lights of 
the town were indiscernible in the distance—thus 
left Helmshear the fierce barbarian ; impelled to 
flight by the resistless impulse within him, fleeing 
in terror from the appalling fate which so long 
had hovered above him, fleeing from those who 
to him were hunters of men, thinking of naught 
but the refuge of safety that lay in the distance— 
and with never a thought of him who was yield- 
ing a life for his freedom. 


CuaPter XIII. 


A FEW days after, at about the time the sun 
was disappearing behind a dull, leaden bank of 
low, western clouds, along a desolate northern 
highway leading into Helmshear from across a 
great stretch of moorland, there approached the 
town a solitary man. Fierce gusts of wind swept 
unimpeded across the bleak country, beating 
down the dry, faded grasses, and whirling here 
and there little smoky dust clouds, quickly scat- 
tered upon the nearest furze and heather. The 
heavy clouds which obscured the setting sun were 
touched with a golden edge—the only radiant 
beauty in the bleak, desolate scene; but the lone 
traveler seemed not to observe, for the cold wind 
struck him with chilling effect, and he bowed his 
head to its violence, and hugged closely to him 
an arm which gave him incessant pain. 

His solitary way had been a doubtful one. 
Many times he had paused from his onward 
course, and for minutes remained motionless, 
standing alone in the windy highway, his dark, 
troubled eyes fixed upon the ground at his feet, 
his wretched face clouded and doubtful ; but, at 
length, he had moved on again toward some des- 
tination. 

Once he had turned abruptly about, and then, 
as if urged by a sudden, resistless, terrible im- 
pulse, had rushed back over the course he had 
trod ; madly running at first, then dropping into 
a rapid walk, panting hard like a spent fugitive, 
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then slowing down a little more, and finally stop- 
ping short again, after having traversed a back- 
ward mile; and there he had remained for a long 
time in that troublesome doubt, till something 
within him had regained its sway, when, more 
resolute than ever, he had moved on once more 
toward some goal at which he was aiming. 

As the golden edge upon the dark clouds dis- 
appeared, and the first approach of twilight be- 
came perceptible, there rose before him in the 
far distance the tall spires and dark roofs of 
Helmshear. He wavered a moment, and stopped 
again ; stopped with a low, muttered cry, and 
gazing toward those distant habitations of men, 
smote his brawny breast with violent fury, and 
cursed aloud with maledictions upon his own 
head. 

So long he stood there, that more than ever 
his moving on seemed doubtful. The twilight 
deepened into the darkness of early evening ; one 
by one the stars came out in the silent heavens ; 
he gazed upward—there seemed an infinite peace 
in that fathomless dome ; a gust of wind, fiercer 
than its predecessors, swept down behind him and 
urged him from his position ; he reeled a little, 
tottered a step or two, shook his rough head like 
an animal, and then—moved on! Man is deep- 
rooted in nature ; uncultivated man the deeper, 
being less removed. 

On and on he strode, as if firmly determined 
now, and not until he reached the very outskirt 
of the town did he pause again, and then for but 
an instant. With a low moan of pain he raised 
his injured arm to a more easy position, wiped 
the dew of an inner agony from his face, and 
then—moved on! on, into the town from which 
he had fearfully fled! on, into the place which 
had seemed to have been his fate! on, amongst 
those who had thirsted to crush him down! on 
and on, through the gloomy streets, unmindful 
of passers-by, unheedful of loathing stare or low- 
ering frown ; on and on he moved, till the red 
glare of the lantern above the door of the Black- 
bird lighted with inhuman glow his haggard, 
tortured face. 

Mollie Quigley was alone in the house, and she 
started in fear when he entered ; but he laid off 
his hat, and sinking heavily into the nearest 
chair, said, hoarsely : 

“‘ Don’t turn me out—I’ve money to pay! God 
forgive you, girl, if you bar my hard way at this 
late stage !” 

There was something so piteous in the broken 
tones of his rough voice, something so unutter- 
ably beseeching in his wearied, agonized face, 
that the heart of the girl went out in pity and 
sorrow toward him. 
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“No, sir; Pll not turn you out,” she said, 
warmly. ‘‘ Let me get you a bite to eat.” 

““No—no!” came from his parched lips in a 
quick cry; and his gaze rested upon her in a 
kind of mute thanksgiving. “I can’t eat—I 
couldn’t eat for my life! but give me a drink— 
brandy, if you can. I want strength.” 

“And strength you shall have, sir, if brandy 
will give it,” replied the brave girl. And she 
placed a bottle and glass before him; then see- 
ing his injured arm, she poured the liquor her- 
self. 

“That’s enough !” said the man, when she had 
half filled the glass. ‘‘Take it away; I don’t 
want no more.” 

“Can’t you eat a bit of bread ?” she asked, re- 
placing the bottle, and gazing at him with eyes 
that were filled with pity. 

““No—no; I couldn’t,” he answered, slowly 
shaking his head ; then, observing her sympathy, 
he asked, doubtfully: “‘ You know who I am ?” 

«Yes, sir; you are the man who was arrested 
and discharged,” she replied. And her gentle 
tone seemed to affect him, fur he was silent for 
several moments, then inquired, anxiously: 

“Ts him who told that he did it himself—that 
doctor—is he in the jail where I was ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Molly, doubtfully ; 
“but I think that he is; though he might be 
bailed and I not know it.” 

** Ain’t there no way I can find out ?” 

‘‘He lives quite near,” said Mollie, suggest- 
ively. 

**Can’t you send and tell him I want him ?” 
And when she shook her head indecisively he 
added, faintly: ‘<I couldn’t get there.” 

“‘T’ll go myself,” she said, suddenly. 
will have to stay alone.” 

*‘T ain’t afraid to be alone,” he replied, with a 
feeble attempt to langh; and gazing about the 
room, he asked as she was leaving: ‘‘Is this 
where everybody comes ?” 

“«« Everybody ?—I don’t know what you mean.” 

« Ain’t there a room where I can be all alone ?” 

«<A private room ?—oh, yes; right that side 
of the entry; you can go in there, if you like, 
and shut the door.” 

“Tl goin a minute. If you can’t find him— 
the doctor, I mean—see can you find the man 
what tried to get me out o’ the scrape—the other 
one what was his friend.” 

«J will, sir, and Ill not be long,” she replied, 
and hurried away, the rough fellow gazing after 
her. 

A minute passed away ; the ticking of the clock 
seemed to disturb him ; he rose with effort from 
his chair, and tottered across the hall and into 
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the adjoining room, closing the door behind him. 
There was a bed in the room. He removed his 
coat and lay down, uttering a deep groan; after 
a moment of rest he loosed his arm from its sling, 
and lay gazing steadfastly at the smoky ceiling 
above him. Was it possible that he had returned 
to seek relief at the hands of the man who had 
saved his life ?—no, hardly that. Physical suf- 
fering would not have driven him to that ex- 
treme. Nor-would there have been that rending 
struggle in his uncouth heart—that struggle of 
indecision. Yet he was suffering—suffering as 
men suffer only once in all their life. 

Ten minutes had passed, when the door was 
carefully opened a little, and Mollie Quigley 
looked in. She saw him lying upon the bed, and 
entered softly. The man heard, and turning his 
head toward her, asked, anxiously : 

“‘Did you find him ?” 

“« Yes, sir ; he is in the office.” 

“* Ask him to come here—— Wait !” he gasped, 
quickly. 

She turned, and he raised himself to his elbow, 
gazed at her for a moment, and said, faintly : 

«‘ You are a good woman.” 

The simple words and the transfiguration of 
his countenance expressed more than would have 
all the flowered language of the poet’s sweetest 
dream. The girl bowed and left the room ; the 
man sank back upon his pillow. He was moving 
on ! 

The door opened and Dr. Grantley entered ; 
he crossed the room, and, standing by the bed, 
looked down into the haggard face of its occu- 
pant. The upturned face brightened a little, and 
the man strove to rise. 

“Don’t move; don’t try to get up, my poor 
fellow,” said the doctor, gently; ‘‘ you are ex- 
hausted—you are ill.” 

He laid his hand upon the hairy wrist, and was 
startled when he caught the throbbing of the 
pulse. 

«‘No, I ain’t sick ; I’m all right ! 
I want to say somethin’.” 

‘First let me get you into bed; let me call 
my friend to help me,” said the surgeon, per- 
suasively. 

““No !—I’m all right ; I sha’n’t sleep here,” 
the man replied, resolutely, and there was a kind 
of grim resignation in his hoarse, dry tone. ‘Is 
it him what tried to pull me through — the 
friend ?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, anxiously; ‘but 
you must not lie thus ; you must be cared for.” 

‘Not till I have my say!” cried the fellow, 
angrily. ‘Call in your friend, if you want to, 
and set down !” 


Set down— 
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Dr. Grantley did not oppose him longer, but 
drawing a part of the coverlet over his recumbent 
form, called his friend from the office. The lat- 
ter started when his eyes fell upon the sick man, 
and he glanced inquiringly at the surgeon, who 
shook his head. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better let us get you into bed ?” 
the physician asked again, bending over the man, 
who had paid no attention to the lawyer’s en- 
trance. 

““No; I shall not sleep here !” 

“‘ Well, well, we will see about that ; at least, 
you will be easier.” 

“‘T’m easy now; set down—I want to say somc- 
thin’.” 

Believing acquiescence the speediest way of at- 
taining his object, the surgeon complied ; and 
drawing a chair to the bedside, motioned the 
lawyer to a seat. 

“‘There, my friend, I shall hear you now. 
What did you want to say ?” 

The crude fellow turned his eyes upon the pale, 
compassionate face of the speaker, and for sev- 
eral moments was silent ; then, drawing a corner 
of the coverlet over his injured arm, he said, 
slowly : 

«©Youn did me a turn a time back, and I don’t 
forget it—you are a good fellow.” 

‘One cannot lose by being that,” he replied, 
smiling faintly. ‘* Are you in any pain ?” 

‘‘Only this arm,” said the man, bestowing an 
oath upon it. Then he added, quickly: ‘ You’re 
right when you say you can’t lose nothin’ by bein’ 
a good fellow! And there’s many a good one 
what don’t look no better nor I do—and that’s 
bad enough ; and there’s many what looks better 
that ain’t. You done me a turn, and I'll do you 
one—as you'll say, perhaps. Can you hear me— 
and him what sets yonder ?” 

His voice was dry and husky, but he seemed to 
talk easier, now he had begun, and ine surgeon 
bowed to his question. 

“‘Tt’s summut that'll take a bit o’ time,” he 
continued, after a moment ; ‘‘and it may be best 
if you both hear it. I want to tell you how the 
evidence, as you call it, come to look so bad agin 
me, and I’ll have to go back a bit, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Not at all,” answered the surgeon, gravely ; 
and a sudden spell seemed to fall upon him, a 
thought that sent the blood back to his heart, as 
he caught the significance of the glance the 
lawyer cast toward him. 

The fellow raised himself upon the bed till 
his left shoulder rested against the headboard, 
and pointing with his finger to the arm at his 
side, said, thoughtfully: 
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‘Tl have to go back some weeks, to the night 
me and a pal broke jail at Westport—what we 
was doin’ time fur don’t matter ; ’twere less ’n 
what’ll keep me here. We got off by good luck, 
but I got a ball from the officer through this arm 
what you’ve doctored so much—they don’t think 
much o’ shootin’ at chaps like me. Fur a day or 
two after we was safe enough, hid away in a near 
city with a friend what keeps a harbor fur such 
as we. It’s a saloon he keeps, and a lodgin’house, 
and they say it don’t have a good name—though, 
as fur as I know, a good name ain’t worth the 
havin’. We’d been there three days, when he 
come to the room we was in and said how he’d 
met with a flash kind 0’ cove, what had a job on 
hand fur a pair o’ men o’ the right profession. 
We was kind o’ doubtful at first—not o’ the 
friend, but the other; but at last we said how 
we’d see him, and in the end we come to terms. 
It don’t matter what they was—lI’ll come to that. 
We thought how we’d be safer goin’ ahead than 
where we was; and a few nights after we stole 
out o’ the city, and the next, after a beastly walk 
across a rough country, we come into this place. 
Tim we was to work fur told us how to come and 
not be seen, but my arm was so bad, I had to 
have her fixed—that were the night I come to 
you—do you remember ?” 

“Yes,” the surgeon answered, gravely. “I 
knew then you never made the wound yourself.” 

“You did !—and didn’t do nothin’ fur to find 
me out? I said, then, you was a good fellow !” 
There was an expression of ghastly pleasure upon 
his haggard face, and he gazed at the surgeon as 
if proud of the relationship which had sprung up 
between them; then, coughing a little to clear 
his speech, he continued : ‘‘ I asked you then, was 
there a tavern near, and you told me; but I didn’t 
go there—you know that by the trial. We went 
to the cove’s house what we was to do the job fur. 
God ! wa’n’t he mad when I told him we’d been 
seen—but I ain’t the kind o’ man the like o’? him 
can fright. He kept us that night in the house— 
that’s how them bloody rags 0’ mine come to be 
found there by the officer ; but the next day he 
made us steal out o’ the house, sense we’d been 
seen, and leave the town as if we was goin’ away. 
You seen us when we was goin’, but that was a 
blind ; we come back, along at night, and follow- 
in’ what he told us, we was let into the bank 
where he was alone, through a little back door, 
and he took us upstairs.” 

The haggard look on the speaker’s pallid face 
deepened in intensity ; his voice seemed to be 
dying away in his throat. The fierce will, which 
had sustained the waning vitality to the goal so 
nearly reached, was wasting. Dr. Grantley turned 
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to the lawyer and asked him to get a glass of di- 
luted brandy. The fellow on the bed nodded 
gratefully, but made no effort to speak; and 
while the lawyer was out of the room lay gazing 
at the surgeon’s white hand which rested on the 
bed. Just before the lawyer returned he said, 
faintly : 

‘*You must think pretty well o’ that hand 0’ 
yours.” 

“‘What do you mean ?” asked the surgeon ; 
but he got no answer, for at that moment the 
lawyer entered, and the fellow eagerly drank a 
portion of the liquor. It seemed to revive him, 
for he took up the thread of his story’a little 
more easily. 

“¢ He locked the door and took us upstairs to 
a room where the bank is. He were ragged out 
to kill, and he said at once how he’d changed his 
mind sense he’d seen us, but couldn’t let us know 
cause we’d gone from his house. I asked him 
about the job, and the stuff we was to get fur our 
trouble, and he said agin how he’d changed his 
mind—how he’d found a new way out o’ the 
scrape he were in.” 

‘‘What was this scrape ?’ the surgeon mildly 
interrupted. 

The fellow raised himself a little upon the bed, 
and, glancing at the lawyer for the first time, said 
with an effort : 

“« He had told us how he were short in his ac- 
counts, how there were to be a big sum in the 
vault—it were all his idea; we was to have a 
part, and he were to have the rest. Don’t you 
see ?—we was to do him up—leave him tied in 
the vault, and an extra key o’ the back door lyin’ 
outside on the ground—but he said how he’d got 
a new way, what he hadn’t looked for, and would 
carry the thing along fur a month or two more.” 

The choking speaker reached again for the 
liquor, and the lawyer said in a low tone to the 
surgeon : 

‘“«Dr. Grantley, at the end of that time Mr. 
Kendrick’s shortage will become apparent.” 

The fellow heard, and gasped, quickly : 

“You're right! you’ve a good head — but 
*twa’n’t enough to pull me out! You'll see in 
a minute why I couldn’t tell you the truth o’ the 
case when you asked me.” 

Whiter than the pallid man upon the bed, the 
surgeon asked, huskily : 

‘*What did you do then ?” 

“‘T looked at my pal, and he looked at me ; 
we knowd what that meant. I asked the man 
what we was to get fur our trouble, and he said ; 
but I laughed in his face, fur the door o’ the 
vault were open, and ’tain’t often coves like we 
have that kind o’ chance. He doubled it, and I 
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laughed agin. Then he said he’d look and seo 
how much he could take in ready stuff. “I'were 
a trick, and I were a fool not to seen it. He took 
a big book and put in the vault, and when he 
come out, afore I could reach him, he’d shut the 
door and locked it. It made me mad; I knowd 
he were goin’ to do us, and I told him to open 
the door agin. I spoke as I felt—and he pulled 
a gun on me.” 

Trembling like a leaf, his heart swelling to 
bursting within him, the cold moisture standing 
in drops on his chilled forehead, the surgeon 
leaned toward the speaker. The latter’s eyes 
seemed to glow like coals of fire in the dim light 
of the room. Unmindful of his injured arm, he 
rose upon it on the bed, his whole form quiver- 
ing with intense passion, his lips twitching in the 
untold agony which consumed him, his hoarse 
speech coming in short, sharp gasps as he gazed 
into the strained eyes of the man whose kindness 
had pierced his uncultivated heart, had reached 
down to beneath his native barbarism and aroused 
there the noblest disposition of mankind—self- 
sacrifice. 

«You done me a turn—you took the chance 0’ 
your life fur a cove like me ; I don’t forget, but I 
come nigh, till I thought it over! You done me 
a turn—I'll even her up! Afore he could shoot 
I struck, with a slungshot I had in hand. It 
were his life—or mine! He turned his head 
from the blow—but it reached his neck! Afore 
God, I didn’t mean to kill the man—but I did !” 

A low, sobbing cry broke from the surgeon’s 
lips as the words were spoken that proclaimed his 
innocence, and his head was bowed till it rested 
on the bed. The exhausted speaker gazed for an 
instant at the quivering form of the man before 
him; then, thrusting his hand into his ragged 
vest, he drew forth a roll of bank notes, and 
touching the surgeon gently on the shoulder, 
said, faintly : 

“‘ There’s the stuff what you give me—it’s all 
there! And—and now I’m ready to go back— 
to the jail.” 

The fierce struggle with self was over, and the 
poor wretch, whose uncultured faculties could 
form no clear outline of the noble and grand, 
had caught nevertheless a gleam of the sublime. 
For many men it would have been only a ques- 
tion of honor, easily and quickly settled; for 
him—it was to rise above the corruption of a 
lifetime, to exalt himself above the depravity and 
vice in which he had been born and bred, to 
burst the bonds of brutal selfishness, and discern 
in the blinding dazzle of a strange unfoldment 
the grand idea of duty. 

He made a feeble effort to rise, but Dr. Grant- 
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ley, overcome by emotion, pushed him gently 
back upon the pillow, and cried, chokingly : 

“Not now! not now! God help you, man !— 
and God help those who keep men where you 
have been kept !” 

“You’re right,” the fellow muttered, hoarsely, 
vaguely seeing the thought in the surgeon’s mind. 
“There’s many a cove what don’t look no better 
nor me what could be brought to good by the 
right kind o’ words and use.” 

And unable to contain his emotion, Dr. Grant- 
ley bowed his head, and, rising from his chair, 
walked sobbingly to and fro on the farther side 
of the room. 

The lawyer drew a little closer to the bedside, 
and asked, gently : 

“How came you to remove the body from the 
room ?” 

“It were strange how it come,” replied the 
man, thoughtfully, and his voice was little more 
than a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ We put out the light 
and were going out as we went in—’cause you see 
we had nothin’ with us to break the vault, we 
thought how we’d not want them kind o’ tools ; 
and we’d just opened the little back door, when 
we heard a man gettin’ up from the ground a few 
yards away. It were so dark we couldn’t see him, 
but we heard him goin’ away. ‘Then my pal said 
—it were his idea—how they'd not be so quick to 
suspect coves o’ my perfession if it were found 
outside o’ the bank. So we brought it down, and 
laid it out on the ground ; then we locked the 
door and put the keys in the dead man’s pocket— 
it were all his idea. I don’t see yet how he come 
to think it were him what did it.” 

The lawyer did not reply, but, approaching the 
surgeon, asked, in an undertone : 

** Did you hear what he said ?” 

“Yes,” replied the surgeon, gloomily ; ‘ but I 
cannot understand it; I could not have been so 
terribly mistaken.” 

“You forget how dark it was, and your own 
excitement. He is looking very badly, and seems 
to be suffering ; can’t you relieve him ?” © 

“* Yes—and that is all.” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

The surgeon glanced at the man upon the bed, 
and replied to the lawyer, in a whisper : 

‘His blood is no longer blood—it is poison 
from that much-abused wound.” 

“You mean you cannot save him ?” 

‘‘Save him !” muttered the surgeon, a little 
scornfully ; ‘‘it’s a mercy that nothing can save 
him ; he cannot live till morning. Only his 
fierce will, and his brutelike devotion to the 
thought of aiding me, have sustained him to this 

point.” 
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The subject of their whispered conversation 
suddenly raised himself upon the bed, and cried, 
hoarsely : 

“‘See here! what you sayin’ about me? Do 
you think I’m afeared to hear you speak out 
loud ?—I’m ready to go back now, if you say 
so !” 

Dr. Grantley walked over to the bedside and 
took the man by the hand. 

**You will never go back there, my friend,” 
he said, gently. 

“‘What do you mean ?”— and the fellow’s 
pallid countenance brightened ; “‘do you mean 
how I’m booked fur another place ?” 

Dr. Grantley did not answer the question, but 
still holding the man’s hand, he said slowly, in 
his deep, warm tone: 

“TI will tell you something, my friend ; how I 
came to let you hear me speak as I did in the 
courtroom. I knew what the evidence was 
against you, and I was not wholly certain of the 
truth ; but I had seen those indications of man- 
hood in you, when I saw you in my own house 
and in your prison cell, which prompted me to 
place my life and safety in your hands, fully be- 
lieving that if need be you would do for me as I 
had done for you. You see I was not mistaken 
in you, and I am glad to take your hand at this 
moment, believing as I do that your life, what- 
ever it may have been, has resulted from unfort- 
unate surroundings rather than a desire to sin, 
and that deep down in your heart there has ever 
existed an aspiration toward a something better 
which you could not reach.” 

For the first time the fellow’s eyes were dim- 
med with tears; he pressed the hand which held 
his own, and said, brokenly : 

“*God bless you, sir; I’m glad I done what I 
did fur you. If there was more like you in the 
world there would be less coves like me. But 
you took a desperate chance, what you wouldn’t ’a’ 
took if you’d knowd me better. I can see by your 
face what I’ve kind o’ felt furashort time back— 
I'm goin’ to pass in my checks, ain’t I ?—oh, you 
needn’t be afeared to tell me! It’s the first lucky 
play I’ve made fur many a day.” 

“Ts there no friend you wish to reach, none 
you would like for me to see—and aid, perhaps ?” 

*“No; a dead cove don’t have no friends; and 
when he’s livin’ he don’t have nothin’ but pals. 
A priest ?—what fur ? I never had no use fur one 
yet. No—I’ll wind her up as I’ve let her run out. 
Yes, ’m summut in pain; ease me, can you ?— 
I'd like fur you to do that. Leave me long enough 
to go to your home ?—oh, yes; and your friend 
says how he’ll stay till you come agin. Yes, there 
be one turn you can do me—if you might.” 
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« Gladly,” said the surgeon, chokingly. 

“When I'm planted, you might stick up a bit 
o’ wood—with a name on it. There’s a woman 
what might see it some day or ’nuther—no, I 
couldn’t tell where to find her; but she might 
see it by chance, and I'd like her to know I was 
gone. All right, sir ; you are a good fellow—and 
I’m glad I done what I did fur you! No, don’t 
put up no stone—she’d not think then it were 
me ; just a bit o’ wood—and paint on it just a 
name ; she'll know who’s planted under it, if it 
says on it—JOHN MagGs.” 

* * * * * * 

Oh, John Maggs! who that reads thy humbly 
lettered name above thy lonely grave—who that 
hears thy dismal tale told by cold, unfeeling 
tongue, shall dream that beneath the brute 
aspired the man! Thou art but one from out 
the multitude of those who, in the mire of life, 
beneath Fate’s grim, inclement sky, have vague 
daydreams of crude ideal grandeurs, from which 
their waking thoughts are rudely turned by the 
omissiveness of those whose kindly words would 
spur into reality the obscure imagerics their 
better selves can only dimly frame. 

* * * * * * 

When Dr. Grantley returned from his house, 
whither he had gone for such necessaries as 
would alleviate the last sufferings of the un- 
fortunate man, he encountered, in the dimly 
lighted hallway of the Blackbird, a stranger who 
had hastened thither on receipt of Mollie Quig- 
Jey’s letter describing the final scene of the ex- 
citing trial. The surgeon was startled when he 
saw him standing in the obscure light of the nar- 
row entry; it was very like the suddenly risen 
ghost of the murdered man—that lithe, erect 
figure, tall and narrow ; that short, dark beard ; 
that general contour of person ! Yes, Dr. Grantley 
was startled—it was so like Philip Kendrick’s ap- 
parition. 

But the illusion was quickly dispelled. 

‘‘Lord o’ ’eaven bless you, Dr. Ned! it’s as 
7ow I’m werry much ashamed to see you, wen I 
think as ’ow I’ve wronged you!” The speaker's 
voice was much subdued by contrition. 

‘What! is it you, Doggles ?” 

«Yes, Dr. Ned, it’s as “ow it’s me, and werry 
glad to get back in time to do you a service—the 
wich I didn’t, wen I went off wen a word o’ mine 
would ‘ave put you right.” 

“What do you mean by that, Tim?” Dr. 
Grantley asked, curiously, pausing a moment. 

“Don’t you see, Dr. Ned, I thought as ’ow you 
knew all about it; the wich I found you didn’t, 
wen the barrister in yonder told me the facts o’ 
the case just now.” 
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“The facts of the case! what do you mean ?” 
the surgeon demanded, much to the discomfiture 
of Mr. Doggles, who said, desperately : 

‘*Tt's as ’ow it’s werry plain now, Dr. Ned; the 
wich it wasn’t before! I thought as ’ow you'd 
just as soon I’d be out o’ the way, wen you wasn’t 
sure wat I'd ‘ave to tell against you, thinking 0’ 
course as ’ow you knowd I thought you was 
guilty.” 

“You! what did you know abont it ?” 

‘<Tt’s as “ow I made werry sure o’ the fact, wen 
I told you as ’ow Mr. Wagstaff wanted you at the 
jail that day, and you and the lady started and 
turned so pale. Putting that with the fact we 
met on the night o’ the crime, I thought as ’ow 
you'd know best wat to do, if I was out o’ the way. 
Don’t you see, Dr. Ned, it’s as ’ow I thought you 
knowd ‘ow we met; and I says to myself—the 
wich were werry wrong—it’s as “ow you must ‘ave 
seen Mr. Kendrick after I come to and went 
“ome.” 

“Came to! You don’t mean 

“Yes, Dr. Ned, it’s as ow I mean just that !— 
the wich were a werry “orrible crack wat you give 
me ; but it’s as ow I deserved it for speaking the 
way wat I did—but I’d been drinking a drop too 
much. The next day, wen the body was found 
and you said nothing to me, I thought as ’ow— 
since you’d been my werry good friend—I thought 
as’ow, if you was in danger, the best I could do were 
to get out o’ the way, ware I could say nothing 
about it. Don’t you see, Dr. Ned ?” 

«Yes, I see it all now,” gravely replied the sur- 
geon, who marveled that he could have been so 
mistaken in Timothy Doggles, even in his unusual 
attire. 

‘Then I ’opes as “ow it’s all right, Dr. Ned, 
and ’ow you forgive me ; and I congratulates——” 

“T forgive you, Tim—if that be needed,” the 
surgeon interrupted, mildly; ‘but congratula- 
tions are not in good taste yet. See that no un- 
necessary noise is made out here to-night.” And 
bowing gravely, Dr. Grantley entered the room 


where the sick man lay. 
* * * * * * 
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Tle retained consciousness for only about an 
hour. The lawyer said of him, in after time, 
that, as he lay touching the hand of the man for 
whom he had finally made such superhuman ex- 
ertions, for whose sake he had struggled back to 
mect the fate from which he had fled in fear—as 
he lay with his failing eyes fixed on the pitying 
face of the truest, perhaps the only, friend he 
had ever known—his grim features gradually 
softened, until his countenance became transfig- 
ured by a peacefulness that seemed a touch of the 
divine. 
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Night had swept on with her sombre mantle 
when the end came. 

Dr. Grantley, bending above the lifeless form, 
closed with tender hand the sightless eyes, and 
softly left the room. 

Life was stirring outside the house of death— 
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a new life for him, As he left the narrow streets, 
and mounted a gentle elevation, through the dis- 
tant trees which rose about the home of her he 
loved, and to whose comfort he was hastening, he 
saw the roseate flush of breaking dawn brighten- 
ing the eastern skies. S 


END. 
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LIEUTENANT R. E. Peary, U.S. N., who left 
New York in June for a voyage of exploration 
in the northern part of Greenland, gave the 
following account, just before leaving, of his pro- 
posed trip. 

The widespread and entirely unexpected popu- 
lar interest in my project has made it seem appro- 
priate that I should comply with the request to 
take the public into my confidence, and tell de- 
tails of interest of my project and preparations. 
My project and theory is very simple, and can be 
stated briefly. 

My party of six will be landed in June or early 
in July at Whale Sound, latitude 77° 30’ north. 

The house will be erected at once, and the 
remainder of this season will be devoted to hunt- 
ing for the winter’s supply of meat, examining 
the features of the Whale Sound region, collecting 
natural objects, and more especially to recon- 
noissances of the inland ice in various directions. 

It is anticipated that one of these reconnois- 
sances will be carried across the great tongue of 
the inland ice covering Prudhoe Land to the 
southern angle of Humboldt Glacier, and an ad- 
vance depot for the main sledge journey estab- 
lished there. 

The winter will be occupied in making and 
fitting sledges, clothing and all traveling equip- 
ment, and in snowshoe and “ski” practice, for 
which the level surface of Inglefield Gulf (head 
of Whale Sound) is especially adapted. 

Early next spring four or five of the party 
will start over the inlund ice to Humboldt Gla- 
cier, with full sledges and dogs if practicable. 
Should favorable advance be made this party will 
continue on from Humboldt Glacier to the head 
of Petermann Fjord. Here a second depot of 
supplies will be deposited, and from this point 
the advance party of two or three will push on 
with full sledges, the others returning to Whale 
Sound, to devote their time, during the absence 
of the main party, to meteorological observations, 
collecting and surveying. 

The main party will proceed from the head 


of Petermann Fjord to the head of Sherard 
Osborne Fjord, establish a depot there, thence 
to the head of De Long Fjord, establish a depot 
there, thence to the northern terminus. 

This point reached and determined, the main 
party will retrace its steps to Whale Sound, taking 
up the various depots, and the entire party will 
then seize the first opportunity to come out. 

The salient features of the project are the 
smallness of the party and the utilization of 
the great interior ice plateau, the imperial high- 
way of inner Greenland, as a road, instead of the 
sea of ice; and the whole theory of the project 
rests upon the now well-established fact that the 
interior of South and Middle Greenland is covered 
with an uninterrupted ice cap, and the more than 
probability (in my opinion) that in North Green- 
land the conditions are the same, and the ice cap 
nearly, if not quite, coextensive with the land. 

I recognize the fact that there are many ways 
in which the reality may vary from the above, and 
feel that when the elaborate and scientific theories 
of such eminent men as Dr. Petermann and Baron 
Nordenskiéld, as to conditions in the Arctic be- 
yond the horizon of actual exploration, have 
been shown by subsequent exploration to be 
entirely erroneous, it is more than nonsense for 
a novice to predict what he will or will not find. 

My personal impression is that the northern 
terminus of Greenland is not north of the 85th 
parallel of latitude, and that the inner ice cap is 
practically coextensive with the land; and this 
opinion is shared by Judge Daly and, I think, by 
most other eminent geographers. 

But whether this is the case, or whether 
Greenland extends as an Arctic continent across 
the pole, or is connected more or less loosely by 
detached masses of land with Franz Josef Land, 
or whether the ice cap ends at about the 82d 
parallel, as in Grinnell Land, I feel confident 
that in any contingency the efforts of my party 
will result in discoveries of interest, and, I hope, 
of considerable value to the scientific world. 

Should the Greenland ice cap terminate at or 
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south of the 82d parallel, as General Greely be- 
lieves, I shall endeavor to follow its edge to the 
unknown east coast above Cape Bismarck. 

The especial advantages of my overland route 
over all others I regard to be as follows: The pos- 
sibility of laying a straight course from point to 
point, with the certainty that no tidal crack or 
chaos of heaped-up ice will compel a long detour, 
or stop all further advance; that every foot 
traveled is a foot advanced, and the comfort- 
ing assurance that nothing can happen to cut 
off the retreat. 

The even. and unvarying character of the 
surface to be traversed, and the gain in light- 
ness of sledges and equipment, and rapidity of 
advance resulting therefrom. 

The length of season at least (six months) dur- 
ing which sledging may be prosecuted. 

The facilities that the ‘‘ nunataks,” or island 
mountain tops, which project above the ‘ inland 
ice” at distances varying from two or three to 
forty miles from the edge of the ice, offer for 
forming depots of provisions. 

Depots placed on these ‘‘ nunataks” are safe 
from the attacks of bears or other animals, and 
the ‘‘nunatak ” itself forms a prominent land- 
mark by which to recover the depot. 

The exceptional value of the elevation of the 
route in accurately charting the coast and detect- 
ing the existence of more northerly land or lands. 
From the heights of the ice cap, with miles of the 
coast lying like a map below, it can be charted 
with an accuracy and rapidity unknown to one 
toiling from headland to headland along the sea- 
shore. 

My base is the one advocated by Kane, Hayes, 
‘Hall, Judge Daly, and almost every American 
Arctie authority; a region having a small and 
kindly native population, abounding in game, 
and within easy reach of the whalers which pass 
Cape York every year on their way to the fishing 
grounds in Lancaster Sound and adjacent waters. 

My proposed line of advance is absolutely 
direct throughout each stage. If it were not de- 
sirable to touch at the heads of Petermann, Sher- 
ard Osborne and the other principal fjords which 
interrupt the northern coast, and determine their 
length and the characteristics of their heads, the 
line of march might follow very closely a great 
circle course from the head of Whale Sound to 
beyond Lockwood's ‘‘ farthest.” 

As to the dangers and hardships of an eight- 
een months’ sojourn above the 77th parallel, 
sentiment and imagination aside, I believe them 
to be no greater than they would be in Northern 
Norway, Siberia, the higher Alps, or, to come 
nearer home, in Montana or Dakota in winter. 
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It may be news to many to know that there 
are now in Greenland, under climatic conditions 
and environment similar to those of my proposed 
headquarters, Danish officers with their wives 
and families, living the same home life as the 
better classes here, with their window gardens, 
their music, their books, and all the other acces- 
sories of culture. 

I shall endeavor to collect all scientific mate- 
rial and make all observations practicable, but my 
first and last object will be the attainment and 
determination of the northern terminus of Green- 
land, and everything will be subservient to that. 

I shall be accompanied by five young men, 
and, in addition to possessing first-class physique 
and perfect health, they are men of education 
and attainments. I believe this to be the type of 
man best fitted to endure with minimum effect 
the ordeal of the Arctic winter, and to effectively 
execute a two or three months’ dash on sledges, 
where intelligent will power, elasticity and en- 
thusiasm are at a premium over the stolid endur- 
ance of muscles hardened by years of work. 

Mrs. Peary will accompany the party to Whale 
Sound. Possessed of youth, health, energy and 
enthusiastic interest in the work, she sees no rea- 
son why she cannot endure conditions and en- 
vironment similar to those in which Danish wives 
in Greenland pass years of their life. In this 
opinion I fully concur, and believe that in many 
ways her presence and assistance will contribute 
to the valuabie results of the expedition, as they 
have been invaluable to me in the preparation. 

The food supply of the party is not materially 
different from that of the later Arctic expedi- 
tions. Tea, coffee, sugar and milk are in quan- 
tity sufficient to last two and a half years ; other 
supplies, for a year anda half. But little meat 
will be taken, outside of the pemmican for the 
sledge journey, as there is an abundance of rein- 
deer, ptarmigan, Arctic hares, foxes, ducks, 
loons, seals and walrus in and about Whale 
Sound. 

Special items of interest, principally for the 
sledge journey, are as follows: Tea, compressed 
into one-fourth pound cakes, partially divided 
like chocolate into one-fourth ounce squares. 
Each square, when broken off and crumbled up, 
will make a generous cup of tea. ‘This tea was 
obtained from London through the kindness of 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, so well known to navy men. 

Compressed pea-soup tablets, a German prep- 
aration. Each tablet contains pea meal, bouillon 
extract and seasoning and, when crumbled and 
stirred into boiling water, will make a quart of 
nutritious and palatable soup. 

Beef-meal pemmican and beef-meal and cocoa 
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tablets, prepared expressly for the expedition. 
Both of these preparations are experimental, but 
there seems every reason to believe that they may 
prove a valuable addition to the menu of Arctic 
sledge parties. The beef-cocoa tablets, it is an- 
ticipated, will be valuable as a lunch while march- 
ing, when it is not desirable to halt for a regular 
meal. 

Evaporated cabbage, potatoes, onions, turnips 
and carrots have been prepared expressly for the 
expedition. Evaporated apples and potatoes will 
form part of the daily bill of fare. 

Next to the food supply comes the house. 
This will be a light 12x20 structure (inside meas- 
urement), with double walls inclosing a ten-inch 
air space. There will be a triangular air space 
between the ceiling of the rooms and the roof 
sheathing, and the rooms will have three layers 
of tarred paper between them and the exterior 
air. The walls of the rooms will be hung at 
first with blankets, and later, in all likelihood, 
with skins. 

The house will be surrounded by a wall of 
stones, turf and snow as high as the eaves, leay- 
ing a narrow passage entirely around the house, 
and during the winter this space and the roof of 
the house itself will be covered in with a thick 
layer of snow. 

The expedition will have two whale boats, built 
expressly for it, and supposed to be the best that 
can be made. 

One of these boats has been named the Mary 
Peary, after the mother to whom I owe so much, 
whose prayers, if earnest human appeals have 
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power to influence the Infinite, will bring the cx- 
pedition back successful. 

The other has been named the Fuzth, after the 
sturdy boat which thirty-six years ago brought 
Dr. Kane and his brave companions back to 
friends and civilization, past the same cliffs and 
bays that will know this new Faith. There will 
be several sledges, including the two made and 
used by me in Greenland in 1886. The new ones, 
though of the same type, will be lighter than the 
old ones. 

Each member of the party will have Indian 
snowshoes and Norwegian ‘‘ski” moccasins and 
rubber ice creepers. The alcohol stoves will be 
very light, with asbestus-jacketed boilers. The 
sleeping bags will be of elk skin. All special 
clothing taken from here will be woolen, fur 
clothing to be obtained at Whale Sound. 

Special items are heavy grades of hygienic 
underwear, blanket combination suits, blanket 
and knit mittens and socks, blanket coats with 
hoods, knit hoods and heavy knit stockings. 

Each member of the party will have a Win- 
chester 44-calibre repeating carbine and a hunt- 
ing knife. There will be also a Winchester 45- 
calibre repeating rifle, a Winchester repeating 
shotgun, 10-gauge; a Daly three-barrel gun, shot 
barrels 10-gauge, rifle barrel, 45-calibre, and Colt’s 
frontier revolvers. 

The Winchester and Daly shotguns take the 
same shell, the 45-calibre Winchester and the 
Daly rifle barrel take the same cartridge, and 
the Winchester carbines and Colt’s revolvers use 
the same cartridge. 
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»lTICKS AND: LEAVES. 


By J. CARTER BEArp, 


I HAVE just received from a friend in the East 
Indies the most curious bouquet, perhaps, in the 
world. 

You might not, at first, find anything remark- 
able about it. It seems like an ordinary twig, 
or small branch, containing several faded green 
leaves, and does not even boast a single flower. 
When examined, however, it is found to consist, 
twigs, leaves and all, of large insects ; the twigs 
are walking sticks, Diapheromera, and the foli- 
age, walking leaves, Phyllium. 

So closely is the shape and texture of stem, 
branch, tendrils and leaf imitated, that, among 
numbers who have seen it, only two—one a pro- 
fessional entomologist, and the other a very in- 
telligent lady who makes something of a specialty 


of natural history—have divined its true nature, 
while many have wondered what especial interest 
could attach to so ordinary an object to make it 
worth preserving in a hermetically scaled glass 
case. 

The natives of India, who make these bouquets 
by simply binding the stick insects together for 
twigs and branches, and attaching the leaf insects 
here and there—nature does the rest—fully be- 
lieve the creatures to be of compound animal and 
vegetable origin ; and indeed the analogy between 
the life history, as well as the form and appear- 
ance, of the insects, and the plants they inhabit, 
is so perfect, that such belief is not to be won- 
dered at. To begin, the eggs resemble the secds 
of plants that bear pods (beans or peas), quite 


as closely as the mature insects. resemble vegcta- 
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shuddering dread and disgust, which, however, is 


ble growths. They.are of a flattened, elliptical entirely unwarranted, the walking stick being 
shape, dark brown, with a polished surface and a totally incapable of harming anyone. 


lighter stripe at 
the edges. In- 
stead of being 
laid in a recep- 
tacle prepared for 
them, or care- 
fully fastened to 
leaf or woody 
part, as is the 
case with the 
eggs of other in- 
sects, they are 
simply dropped, 
as plants drop 
their seed, to the 
earth, where they 
remain through 
the winter to ger- 
minate and grow 
with the burst- 
ing bud and 
opening leaf the 
following spring. 
Like the tender 
young plants 
they inhabit, 
they are at first 
of a lively green 
color, which grad- 
ually changes 
into brown, that 
grows deeper, 
until they perish 


at the first frost - 


and fall with the 
brown autumn 
leaves. 

Several species 
of Phyllium 
found in differ- 
ent parts of the 
United States are 
probably familiar 
to many of our 
readers. There 
is something un- 
canny about the 
appearance of 
these creatures, 
that, with a habit 


they have of catching and hanging to the finger, 
face, or any part that happens to come in con- 
tact with them, by means of terminal pincers, is 
apt to inspire on a first encounter a feeling of 
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I shall not, 
however, soon 
forget the indig- 
nation of a newly 
arrived Scotch- 
man, who, sup- 
posing he was 
picking a twig 
from the road- 
side hedge, which 
he intended to 
fashion into a 
toothpick, cap- 
tured a full- 
grown, lively 
specimen of a 
walking stick. 

** Hoot, mon !” 
he exclaimed, as 
it began to wrig- 
gle resentfully at 
his rough treat- 
ment, with hor- 
ror depicted in 
every line of his 
not very classical 
features, throw- 
ing it from him, 
‘ye have sic a 
superaboondance 
of creepin’ and 
squirmin’ life in 
this land, that 
the vera bit 
twigs, when ye 
break ’em_ off, 
tak’ legs to them- 
selves and cra- 
awl !” 

We of the tem- 
perate zone, how- 
ever, are poor in 
species of the 
family LPhas- 
mide, compared 
with the warmer 
regions of Asia, 
South America 
and Australia. 
An Australian 


winged species (Acrophylia titan) attains a length 
of ten inches, and a wingless Brazilian species 
(Bacteria aurita) is its equal in size. Mr. 
Bates, the naturalist, has found species in Central 
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America that are covered with a mimic growth of 
moss and lichens. 

Although the colors of these insects in most 
cases may prove green to brown, there are a few 
that aspire to imitate blossoms, and the wings and 
their covers are in some tropic species variegated, 
and sometimes beautifully colored. Pursued by 
myriads of enemies, this class of insects resort to 
every imaginable device to escape destruction. 
Many hide in the earth, under the bark of trees, 
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or even descend . beneath the surface of lakes and 
pools; some give forth pungent, offensive odors ; 
some are covered with irritating spines or hairs. 
Space fails to describe or enumerate the almost 
countless methods of insuring life and safety used 
by these humble creatures ; but none, in my opin- 
ion, is so ingenious and interesting as the mas- 
querade of the Phasmida@, which is sufficiently 
perfect not only to beguile bird and insectivorous 
mammal, but often to deceive man himself. 


THE SOLVING OF A MYSTERY. 


By E. 


Our neighbors across the way were the objects 
of my deepest interest from the day they first 
moved into the house, which had stood unten- 
anted for some months. 

One afternoon in May a close carriage stopped 
before the door, and from it emerged an old gen- 
tleman of portly build and mild and benevolent 
expression, and a beautiful girl, who was evi- 
dently an invalid, as she was tenderly carried 
from the coach to the house in the strong arms 
of two servants. I had but one brief glimpse of 
a pale face surrounded by a wealth of dark hair, 
when the door closed, and I was left to my own 
reflections concerning our new neighbors. 

I was living with my widowed mother in a 
pleasant house just far enough out of the city for 
the air to be fresh and pure, and not too far to 
be within an easy distance of my office. 

Although I had but recently settled here, I had 
a fairly large practice, and was spoken of as 
‘‘that promising young doctor, Brown.” This 
afternoon, however, patients had been few, and 
I came home in time to see our neighbors arrive. 

As I sat thinking about the girl whose lovely 
face had so attracted me, the carriage returned, 
and there alighted from it an elderly woman, 
whom I judged to be the housekeeper, a sweet- 
faced lady with beautiful gray hair, and a young 
man of about my own age. He was of medium 
height, with the head of Apollo and a mass of 
fair, curling hair. 

As the three entered the house my thoughts 
took a newturn. Who was this handsome youth ? 
Was he the young girl’s brother ? But they were 
so utterly unlike! Still, he entered the house 
with quite an air of proprietorship. I was al- 
ready deeply interested in the beautiful invalid, 
and wondered much about her. 

The days went on, and I watched eagerly for 
my fair unknown to reappear. I even bought a 
powerful field glass, and through it gazed at the 
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house for hours at a time; but never a glimpse 
did I get of the beautiful, pale face that had so 
interested me. 

However, one day, on returning from the city, 
I beheld her seated in an invalid chair by the 
window, with her face half turned away. Seizing 
my field glass, I gazed at her as she lay motion- 
less ; at the perfect face, with its half-closed eyes 
shaded by their dark lashes, and the lovely mouth 
just curved in a little cold, contemptuous smile. 

Some one approached, but she did not move, 
and the intruder went away again ; and presently 
I saw the gray-haired lady come, and, putting 
her arm around the young girl’s waist, lead her 
away from the window. 

By this time I was consumed with curiosity, 
and bribed a servant to find out for me who my 
fair inamorata was. He returned but little wiser. 
‘‘ There was no young lady; there was only the 
old lady and gentleman and the young man.” 

I questioned him closely, till at last, with an 
embarrassed air, he said : 

“Well, sir, it ain’t much use tryin’ to ask them 
servants many questions. They’re close-mouthed 
and none too civil, and I can’t make out what 
they do say. They’re some sort o’ furriners, 
most likely.” 

This was strange! Here was a mystery! I 
knew there must be some mistake, for I had 
seen her again and again, and always with that 
strange, contemptuous expression upon her face. 
Sometimes she would be standing by the window; 
at others, reclining upon a divan near it, always 
dressed in the richest and most beautiful cos- 
tumes. Once I saw the young man approach, 
and, putting his arm about her, draw her hastily 
away, which act of familiarity filled my soul with 
burning jealousy. But her expression did not 
change even for him; her face was turned away, 
and wore the same cold and scornful smile. 

I had long had the idea, and now I felt certain, 
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that she was the daughter of the portly old gen- 
tleman and the gray-haired lady, and that the 
young man was her would-be lover; but I felt 
equally sure that his persistent attentions were 
most distasteful to her, and perhaps were the 
cause of her evident unhappiness. 

You may think it strange that, with my inter- 
est in this beautiful girl, we had not called upon 
our new neighbors. But the truth is, that there 
was an air of mystery about them. No one knew 
anything of them, not even their names, and as 
they seldom left the house, and manifested no 
desire to meet any strangers, their evident wish 
for concealment made us shy of intruding upon 
them, while it whetted my curiosity, and at last 
determined me to fathom the mystery. So, by 
dint of much coaxing, I persuaded my mother to 
try and make their acquaintance. 

I was young and a little romantic, and foresaw 
a possible ‘‘ case ”— my skill restoring the beau- 
tiful unknown to health, her parents’ gratitude, 
the young man’s unavailing jealousy and rage, 
and my own rise in their favor. And who could 
say what more might not come to pass ? 

My mother having sent up her card, the serv- 
ant returned, saying his mistress was out. ‘‘ And 
the young lady? Is she at home?” asked my 
mother. The man stared at her in astonishment. 
**Young lady? There is no young lady in the 
family, ma’am, and my mistress is out,” he re- 
plied; and my mother came away thoroughly 
mystified. 

My convictions grew stronger, especially as one 
day, while looking through the glass in the hope 
of again seeing the fair stranger, I was startled 
by catching a glimpse of her upon her knees, 
with her hands uplifted and clasped in an at- 
titude of agonized entreaty. In an instant, how- 
ever, the blinds were hurriedly drawn by my now 
hated rival, and the girl was hidden from sight. 

_ This inspired in my indignant soul a fierce 
determination —something must be done, and 
J must do it! 
- I could not let this poor young creature fade 
away before my eyes without at least an attempt 
to save her. There was something wrong here, 
else why their persistent denial of her existence, 
their jealous fear lest anyone should see her, 
their mysterious avoidance of everyone ? 

I must find some means of assisting her; but 
how? Think as I would, no plan as yet seemed 
feasible, and I began to despair. Several days 
had elapsed since I had witnessed that little scene 
by the window when her imploring figure had 
been so quickly shut from my sight, and I was 
now thoroughly wrought up, and prepared for 
anything. 
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As I sat one evening on my veranda, smoking 
and turning over in my uneasy mind all kinds of 
impossible plans, my groom approached with an 
air of having something to say, but fidgeted about 
as if waiting for encouragement. 

“Well, Thomas,” I said, “‘ what is it 2?” 

“If you please, sir, them folks across the way 
is goin’ to leave to-night !” 

“What!” I cried, jumping to my feet in my 
excitement. ‘‘Going away? You must be mis- 
taken! How do you know ?” 

‘Why, sir, when I was takin’ your horse to 
the livery stable to-night I heerd that young 
man a-givin’ his orders for a close carriage to be 
there in time for the ten o’clock express. ‘And a 
easy-ridin’ one, too,’ says he, ‘ for a invalid.’ . So 
I says to myself, ‘I'll tell the doctor.’ ” 

I looked at my watch. By the light of a 
friendly street lamp I saw that it was near the 
time appointed for their departure, and — yes, 
there certainly was a carriage approaching! It 
drew near, and stopped before their very door ! 

I seized my hat, my mind made up to dare 
anything ; if this poor girl was to be spirited 
away against her will, no one knew whither, J 
would save her. 

I crossed the street in the shadow of a neigh- 
boring building, and waited. At last the door 
opened, and a face appeared—it was that hateful 
man! He descended the steps and said some- 
thing to the coachman. 

The carriage door was opened, and,, preceded 
by the old gentleman and his wife, two servants 
emerged from the house, carrying the form of 
my fair unknown. Slowly and carefully they 
descended. I drew near, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the face I had heretofore seen only 
at a distance, when—oh, horrors! one clumsy 
fellow stumbled, caught himself, stumbled again, 
and fell heavily on the stone pavement, bringing 
with him his companion and their lovely burden ! 

I rushed forward with a cry of horror. Scat- 
tered right and left lay shawls and wraps, while 
in one direction rolled the beautiful head, and in 
the other an arm, of perfect shape, it is true, but 
composed of bands of iron ingeniously jointed ! 

It was only too true. My beautiful invalid was 
but a manikin, perfectly formed and with com- 
plicated joints and springs, and the pale, sweet 
face, with its scornful smile—which it still wore, 
despite the dented nose—was (well, I suppose I 
might as well confess it now) a triumph of the 
waxworker’s art ! 

I drew near just in time to hear the anathemas 
of the fair-haired young artist at the destruction 
of his favorite model, and the downfall of all his 
plans for the season’s picture ! 


“ AUTUMN.”— FROM THE GROUP BY CARRIER-BELLETEE. 
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st ‘so, DRAWING MY REVOLVER, I SHOT THE DOG, AND WATCHED IT DIE AT MY FEET.’ 


A FRIEND ON THE JURY. 


By CHARLES ROBERT HARKER. 


LatTE in the afternoon of August 23d, 188-, a 
small village in Central New Jersey was rudely 
shaken as by an earthquake. There was no con- 
vulsion of nature, but the ending of the world 
could hardly have aroused more thoroughly every- 


body outside of the graveyard. The cause of the 
Vol. XXXII., No. 3—23. : 


shock was a wildly excited man suddenly appear- 
ing upon the main street. This of itself was an 
unprecedented event, and sufficiently startling. 
But the man flourished a pistol, and declared 
that he had just killed the best-known citizen in 
the place, Major Ethan Krick. The electric 
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thrill of horrified interest which then ran over 
Ugog the English language is utterly incapable 
of describing. Untimely deaths were common 
enough in the little settlement. Indeed, they 
were the rule rather than the exception. But 
heretofore the dread visitor had almost always 
appeared in the guise of chills and fever, usually 
with ‘‘apple-jack ” as an accessory before the 
fact. Ugog itself, considered in its entirety, 
which required but brief inspection, was as dead 
as it well could be and remain unburied. No- 
body with life enough left to get away ever staid 
there longer than a month ata time. Misguided 
invalids, taking it to be a quiet, peaceful spot, 
sometimes came there to perish miserably ere 
they could discover that only tough constitutions 
pickled in alcohol, or the poison-proof survivors 
of generations destroyed by malaria and musqui- 
toes, could continue to exist and remain in Ugog. 
Many of the native youth, as fast as they came to 
the years of understanding, fled to Lockdale, a 
thriving city six miles distant. Others, unable 
to go so far, did the next best thing, and found a 
home in the cemetery nearer by. I never knew 
of a breath of scandal, a hint of crime, or any- 
thing in the nature of news, proceeding from Ugog 
until the murder of Major Krick came like the 
crash of a thunderbolt over a stagnant mill pond. 
‘When the tragedy occurred I was practicing 
law and collecting taxes, a good deal of the latter 
and very little of the former. Ugog, being but 
a hamlet within the boundary of Lockdale, was 
part of my field, and Major Krick was on my 
delinquent list. About a week previous to the 
abrupt settlement of his debt to nature I drove 
over to Ugog and tried to persuade him to pay 
what he owed the town. I took considerable 
pride in the fact that my record as a successful 
collector had never been equaled by any of my 
predecessors. But the major’s pig-headed ob- 
stinacy and hatred of assessors and collectors 
had been remarked long before I appeared unto 
him with a reputation to sustain. He was a 
choleric old fellow who had once fought in the 
Mexican War, reasonably, and had been fighting 
unreasonably with his neighbors ever since. A 
great cider drinker, with a face the flaming color 
of a boiled lobster, and reddish-gray throat whisk- 
ers, he looked upon our modern system of taxa- 
tion as an invention of the devil. In his blood- 
shot eyes I was the Evil One’s agent sent to 
wring money from his lean purse, and he fumed 
and swore at me till I lost patience and temper. 
He lived in an unpainted, gloomy black house 
facing the main street, and back of it extended 
his farm of some fifty acres in swamp and meadow 


land. 
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As I rode away indignantly from his stable that 
day, I left him glowering at me from his cowyard 
bars, and his wife standing in the rear doorway, 
her hands on her hips, and at her feet a pail of 
garbage for the hogs, among which I felt like tell- 
ing her the master of the place should be counted 
chief. The major’s hired man opened the gate 
for me, and I said to him: 

“*The old ruffian, I’ll teach him to call me a 
pickpocket ! His red nose will go right down to 
the grindstone now, and stay there till he settles.” 

Tlie man, a Ugog native known as Jabe Lan- 
ders —“ half-witted Jabe,” many called him— 
grinned sympathetically, and a large, sneaking- 
looking white dog at his heels wagged an approy- 
ing tail, as if delighting in my determination. 

‘« He’s a gosh-blarsted ole porkerpine,” he said, 
lowly, with a fearful under glance at the surly 
farmer by the cowyard. ‘‘ Ther h’ain’t no gittin’ 
"long ‘ith him nohow. W’y, jedge, he says he’s 
gwine ter kill my dawg Pete. Kill Pete, wot 
never hurt no one ’n’ knows er gosh-blarsted sight 
more’n er good many folks’n Ugog. Ef he teches 
Pete ter hurt ’im, jedge, he’s got ter settle ‘ith 
me, by jimps, ’ith me!” 

«Here, you, Jabe; what er yer a-gabbin’ down 
there with that hoss thief fer? Come up here’n 
*tend ter yer work!” suddenly shouted the major’s 
hoarse voice, and Jabe, instantly obeying, slouched 
hurriedly away from my contaminating presence, 
followed meekly by the ungainly dog. 

‘« He settle with him!’ I sniffed, contemptu- 
ously, riding homeward; ‘‘he is a white slave, 
without grit enough to defend his own carcass, 
saying nothing of the dog’s. The major could 
safely kick the life out of both of them, without 
either daring to resist him.” 

It was but a week after that when the news 
came from Ugog that Jabe Landers had mur- 
dered Major Krick in cold blood, and boasted of 
the awful deed. Alert young men from the New 
York city newspapers invaded the bewildered 
village, which struggled weakly in vain efforts to 
recognize itself in the reporters’ picture of a 
lovely sylvan dell, wherein had dwelt a bluff, 
hearty, whole-souled husbandman, in whose hon- 
est shadow crept a low-browed, snakish assassin 
by the name of Jabe Landers. 

Of course Jabe was promptly arrested, or, rather, 
put under lock and key, as he had made no effort 
to escape. Actuated by various motives, not the 
least of which was sympathy for the wretched 
fellow, who seemed to have had in all his life but 
one friend, and that a dumb one, I became Jabe’s 
counsel, It was a pretty hopeless case for a young 
lawyer to take in hand. Owing to the great noto- 
riety of the tragedy, and consequent legal adver- 
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tisement the murderer’s attorney would naturally 
get, Jabe might have secured, in the opinion of 
the public, a much abler defender than I; but he 
had childish faith in me, and I determined to 
save his scrawny neck from the hangman’s noose 
if human wit could accomplish it. Nevertheless, 
I knew it was altogether likely that I should fail. 
For it was not, so to speak, a simple case of mur- 
der, but one of those atrocious butcheries which 
admit of no palliation, but leave the murderer 
friendless in his own home, and, in popular judg- 
ment, as little deserving of mercy as any blood- 
thirsty wild beast. 

The story of the crime was a brief one. Major 
Krick and his man had been in the forenoon en- 
gaged in cutting alder bushes skirting a brook 
through his meadow. In the afternoon the major 
tied a rope around the neck of a dog, which 
seemed to have been an eyesore to him for some 
time previous, and expressed his intention of kill- 
ing the animal. Shouldering his ax, and drag- 
ging the unwilling cur after him, he had gone 
down through his apple orchard, and thence 
across the meadow to the brook where the two 
men had worked in the forenoon. Jabe, who 
had entered a strong protest against the taking 
off of tho worthless dog, to which he laid a claim 
as owner, was so pertinacious and insolent in his 
opposition to his employer’s wishes that the old 
warrior was obliged to knock him down with a 
fence stake before he ceased to declare ‘that the 
canine should not be killed. The major’s wife 
witnessed this summary ending of the dispute, 
but as her husband had before then conquered, 
in the same peculiar manner, those who ventured 
to oppose him, she thought but little of this new 
evidence that he was, as he put it, running that 
part of the globe to suit himself. Commanding 
the prostrate Jabez to feed and water the stock, 
and then follow him, the major went his arbitrary 
way in stern triumph. His wife, first satisfying 
herself that Jabe would probably suffer no more 
serious consequence than a violent headache for a 
day or two, shut up the house and went to spend 
the afternoon with a neighbor. After that, for a 
number of hours, Ugog seemed to have slumbered 
as profoundly as ever. As the day waned, how- 
ever, according to its usual custom the village 
made a pretense of waking, and some people even 
came out upon the main street. It was then, at 
about five o’clock, that Jabe Landers appeared 
with a pistol and proceeded to paralyze everyone 
he met by informing them that he had squared 
accounts with Major Krick by shooting and chop- 
ping him to death down in the alders by the mea- 
dow brook. The latter feature of the settlement, 
the chopping, was what aroused universal execra- 
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tion, and set public feeling hard as flint against 
my client. Not content with treacherously shoot- 
ing his employer in the back, a shot which, as 
the post-mortem showed, was all sufficient, the 
bullet passing straight through the major’s hot 
heart, Jabe had taken his ax and gashed the lob- 
ster-red face out of all human semblance. Per- 
haps I alone, of all the thousands cognizant of 
the facts in the case, understood the frenzied 
satisfaction which poor Jabez took in thus muti- 
lating his victim. I alone, if I may be excused 
for my presumption, joined with the recording 
angel in pitying the right one—not the slain, but 
the slayer. But I had small hope of inducing 
any ordinary jury to agree with me. ‘ Jersey 
justice,” stern and merciless, was demanded by 
all the county. The attorney for the people was 
an able criminal lawyer, who would be apt to 
make short work of my feeble line of defense. I 
really had no ground to stand on, nothing but 
the lank carcass of the slaughtered Pete, the in- 
nocent cause of all the trouble, the major’s quar- 
relsome disposition, his assault upon Jabe, and 
the latter’s previous lifelong reputation as an in- 
offensive dullard, who would not maliciously harm 
a fly. That was all—nothing but sentiment, that, 
sometimes even to me, seemed maudlin and 
childish. 

For a long while before the time set for the 
trial I did mothing but wait patiently for papers 
and people to cool off. But no sooner did they 
seem to be nearing that, to me, very satisfactory 
condition, than the approach of the trial set them 
all burning with indignation again. I had to 
contend with much that was disheartening ; but, 
strangely enough, Jabe himself gave me more 
trouble than all other things combined. He had 
been quietly resting in jail, and seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the first vacation from labor he had 
ever known. I could not make him realize his 
danger, neither would he give me a clear, straight- 
forward statement of what he had done, why and 
how. I had cautioned him against talking, and 
he seemed to have concluded that what he ought 
not to say to others neither should he divulge to 
me. I was welcomed with the same curious, se- 
cretive look, the same troubled stroking of his 
thick, whitish hair, and the same deprecating 
smile evoked by all his visitors—tract distribu- 
ters, reporters, and feminine simpletons bearing 
bouquets. 

‘« Now, see here, Jabe,” I said to him, with im- 
pressive disgust, one day just before the trial, 1 
will not lift another finger to save you from the 
gailows if vou cannot trust me implicitly. Don’t 
you understand that vour life is at stake 2? Dot 
you know I am trying my best, not to set yuu 
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free, that is impossible, but to get a verdict which 
will send you to state’s prison instead of to the 
scaffold ? Don’t you see that, though you should 
be suspicious of these reporters and idiotic women, 
you should not fail to confide in me? Now, I 
want you to tell me just what happened that 
afternoon ; not this or that, but everything !” 

Sitting on the edge of his cot in the cell, he 
ran his faded brown fingers softly over the silvery 
stubble on his chin, and replied : 

“‘W’y, jedge, I h’ain’t er mite s’picious er you ! 
Gosh blarst it, ef you will arsk questions I’ll an- 
swer um, ’ithout holdin’ back anythin’.” 

«All right,” I said, heartily. ‘‘ Now see that 
you do it. Don’t look at the grating; look at 
me. When Major Krick tied the rope around 
Pete’s neck, and said he was going to kill him, 
what did you do ?” 

A flame of scarlet shot across Jabe’s sallow 
cheek, his mild eyes lit up fiercely. 

“Hold on! hold on!” I said, hastily ; ‘they 
are both dead now, remember ; keep cool. You’ve 
had your revenge.” 

Jabe, with an effort, choked back his rising 
rage, and replied, huskily : 

“Wot did I do, jedge? I ketched holt er 
ther rope, ’n’ tole him he’d hef ter kill me ’fore 
he could Pete.” 

«* Yes ; and he ?” 

“‘An’ he grabbed up a fence stake nigh ther 
gate, ’n’ lammed me ’ith it over ther head.” 

‘* Knocked you down so you knew nothing for 
some time ?” 

“ Ayer.” 

«And you didn’t see him go off down through 
the apple orchard with the dog ?” 

“‘Naw; I drempt ’at me ’n’ Pete was er diggin’ 
er woodchuck out er his hole down in ther side- 
hill stun wall, ’n’ I thought ther blood runnin’ 
down my face was Pete’s tongue er lappin’ me,” 
answered Jabe, with a pathetic tremble in his 
boyish voice. 

“©Can you remember what you did when you 
got upon your feet again ?” I asked, hoping for a 
negative reply in support of my theory, that the 
major’s blow had driven out of Jabe’s tow head 
the last of its little sense, and what followed 
might be charged to temporary insanity. But 
the prisoner responded, quite cheerfully : 

“*T felt sick ’n’ dizzy ; ’n’ I sot down in ther 
door by ther barn, ’n’ sot there, ’ithout movin’, 
along time. Then I washed ther blood off’n my 
face, ’n ther trough, ’n’ sot down agin.” 

He stopped, hesitatingly, and I noted a queer 
expression of slyness creep into his evasive eyes. 
I watched, but said nothing, though quite sure 
that his next words would be a lie of sume sort. 
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“?’N’ I sot there,” he went on, clearing his 
throat, ‘till I took ther pistol ’n’ followed ’im.” 

<“Where did you get the pistol ?” I inquired, 
rather sternly. 

“Oh, it’s’ one I hed,” he replied, indifferently. 

“‘ Jabe,” I said, shortly, “‘ you are not telling 
me the truth, but I can stand it if you can. What 
was the major doing when you first saw him in 
the alders ?” 

“*He wa’n’t doin’ nothin’, 
humbly. 

«* Had he killed the dog ?” 

“Ayer,” with another glowing light in his 

eyes. 
“Did you have any words with him? Was 
there a struggle between you ?” 
_ “Naw, jedge ; God’lmighty couldn’t a-stopped 
me when I seen poor Pete! I’d er killed forty 
men in a bunch then, by jimps! Poor Pete loved 
me, jedge, the on’y thing ’at ever did keer whether 
Jabe Landers lived er died. I raised ’im from er 
pup, ’n’ he was allers ther knowingest thing.” 

He paused with moist eyes, shaking his head 
dolefully. 

“‘And after you—after that,” I said, respect- 
ing his honest grief by a little silence—“ after 
that, you went up to the house, out on to the 
street, and told what you had done ?” 

“* Ayer,” said Jabe, with a mournful smile that 
to me was very discouraging. 

«*Well, Jabe,” I said, rather sharply, “I’ve not 
learned much by questioning you. I am afraid 
you will make a bad impression on the jury if you 
can’t keep from smiling—a smiling murderer isn’t 
apt to get much mercy.” 

“‘Wa’n’t you er tellin’ me ’at Mr. Burbank was 
one er ther jury ?” said Jabe, with irritating com- 
placency. 

“*T don’t remember that I did,” said I; ‘but 
he is one. Why, do you know him ?” 

“Oh, he’s er friend er mine, jedge,” replied 
my witless client, with another slow smile. 

“He ?” I rettirned, with superior scorn. “If 
they all agree with him you are as good as dead 
this minute, Jabe.” 

As I walked from the jail to my office I reiter- 
ated ‘my conviction that Jabe’s doom was sealed 
if Mr. Burbank could have his say. He was the 
only one of the jury that I had accepted with an 
undefinable feeling that he had prejudged the 
case. But I knew also that he had a weak point 
which I might possibly turn to advantage, and 
his influence either way with the others was sure 
to be considerable. He was a wealthy old bach- 
elor living on his income in a fine house between 
Ugog and Lockdale. It was generally understood 
about town that he came of an old, landholding 
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* returned Jabe, very 
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family in New York, was rather eccentric, ex- I had, in my country journeyings around Lock- 
tremely soft-hcarted and well educated, with bot- dale, often seen him walking briskly along the 
any or geology, or something of that sort, as a road as if in training for a pedestrian contest. 
hobby which kept him out of doors a good deal. He was known to be an admirer of that faithful 
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friend of man, the dog, but also so gentle and 
just, that, though the slaughtered Pete might ex- 
cite his pity, he could have for the murderer of a 
human being only feelings of horror and detesta- 
tion. 

As to the law and the evidence, they did not 
concern me so much, for greater criminal law- 
yers than I could ever expect to be had often won 
apparently hopeless cases by paying more atten- 
tion to the jury than to either witnesses or statute 
books. To Jabe’s assertion that Mr. Burbank 
was a friend of his I paid no heed. The amiable 
old gentleman with gold-rimmed spectacles and 
quick movements was everybody’s friend, includ- 
ing the brute creation, but he had had no more 
than a speaking acquaintance with either Jabe or 
the surly old major, of that I was certain, or I 
might have questioned my client closer than I did 
concerning his friend on the jury. 

It was the first important case I had ever han- 
dled in court, and for a night or two previous to 
the trial I slept on thorns. The eventful day, 
which was big with fate for me as well as for the 
accused, found my nerves unstrung and my hopes 
of winning fame and fortune at a stroke exceed- 
ingly feeble. Of course the courtroom was 
crowded to the doors. There was no expecta- 
tion that the trial would be a long one. It could 
result in only one conclusion, and that would be 
quickly reached, though undoubtedly, in the pop- 
ular mind, hanging Jabe by the neck until he 
was dead was too mild a punishment for his 
crime. In spite of my warning that he should 
preserve a serious demeanor in court, he appeared 
with an engaging half-smile of modest conscious- 
ness that he was the hero of the spectacle and not 
nearly so unsophisticated as he looked. But I 
had him neatly clothed, for once in his life, and 
with his whitish hair smoothly combed, his face 
clean-shaven, and his guileless expression, he 
seemed like an overgrown boy incapable of com- 
mitting any offense more heinous than stealing 
watermelons by moonlight. But a telling offset 
to his innocent aspect was the widow of the mur- 
dered man. She alone, in deep black, made 
gloomy mockery of my efforts in behalf of the 
smiling villain in the prisoner’s dock. I was in 
no hurry to have the trial ended, for delays might 
help, they could hardly injure, my chances. But 
there were few witnesses, and everybody, includ- 
ing myself, thought Jabe might as well have 
plead guilty as charged, and let the judge do the 
rest. The public prosecutor’s arraignment was a 
calm, cold, dispassionate statement of the facts 
in the case, facts which even the defense had not 
tried to upset. It was a crushing deliyery of 
solid shot which I might dodge, but dared not 
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meet. So the day was spent, and going home 
that night, I carried with me a vision of white- 
headed Jabe standing on the scaffold, the smile 
driven from his foolish visage by the Seprenes of 
death in its most abhorrent ‘shape. 

During all of my talk the following day I re- 
member seeing clearly nobody but Mr. Burbank 
in the jury Soe: A medium-sized, nervous-look- 
ing man of perhaps fifty-five years, his benevo- 
lent face, with its gold spectacles, and tuft of 
white hair on the chin, will never fade from my 
memory. From my opening sentence to the end 
his earnest look never wavered, and my gaze, 
though wandering often to judge, attorneys, wit- 
nesses and spectators, always came back. to him 
as if the gold-bowed spectacles were the shining, 
fascinating eyes of a great serpent. ; 

I began with the prisoner’s early life, hedged 
about by only evil influences, the child of drunken 
parents, kicked and cuffed when doing his best, 
with no aspirations, no hope of a golden future, 
a white slave in a treadmill, toil and abuse behind 
him, blows and labor before ; a dull, black horizon, 
with not the faintest edging of silver. I pictured 
him coming up to a stunted manhood amid these 
wretched environments, not: shrewd, not keen, 
not even bluntly intelligent, but with a simple 
nature which, often touching pitch, had’ never 
been defiled. Instinctively shunning all foulness 
and evil in human shape, with a reputation for 
sobriety, kind-heartedness and faithful service, 
his one friend and idol, with which he slept at 
night and talked in the day, was a sagacious, 
trusty dog, who, like its master, had never done 
aught to injure man or woman. Then I set 
forth the scene in the barnyard the day of the 
tragedy—the red-faced, brutal major; the despair- 
ing effort of Jabe to save the life of his beloved 
Pete ; the assault of the half-drunken savage, of 
whom, though dead, nothing good could be said; 
and then the terrible retribution of the crazed, 
downtrodden, weak-minded serf; his instant sub- 
mission to the officers of the law, and his childish 
delusion that he had done nothing wrong in slay- 
ing the red-handed murderer of his faithful ca- 
nine companion, who to him was the same as kith 
and kin. ‘ 

As I sat down I was confident that, whatever | 
the rest of the jury might do, Mr. Burbank would 
never agree to a verdict of murder with malice 
prepense. The judge’s charge, however, cleared 
away the sentimental feeling which I had cast 
over the courtroom, and checked the rising tide 
of sympathy for the prisoner. As the jury re- 
tired, it was the toss of a penny whether they 
would at once return with a verdict of murder 
in the first or second degree. Everybody was 
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sure they would not be out long. But the min- 
utes grew into hours, the hours: filled the day, 
night came, and still they tarried. This was 
highly gratifying to me, as a quick verdict meant 
one against my client, without doubt. 

It was well along in the forenoon of the next 
day before the decision was finally reached, and 
the twelve serious-faced men filed back again into 
the courtroom. Amid breathless silence, Mr. Bur- 
bank himself, in a rather high-pitched but steady 
voice, declared the verdict.. Not guilty! I could 
hardly believe my ears. . Disagreement, guilty in 
first or second degree—I was prepared for any- 
thing but that astounding conclusion of no guilt 
at all! If I felt so, it may be imagined how the 
town, county, and even State, received the an- 
nouncement. Ugog itself went as wild as it 
could over it. The newspapers foamed about 
the failure of our jury system, which allowed 
twelve idiots, or blockheads, to turn a solemn 
tragedy into a ridiculous farce. I myself knew 
that it was a bad miscarriage of justice. From a 
member of the berated jury I obtained the par- 
ticulars of their deliberations. At the outset they 
had been all but unanimous for conviction in the 
first degree. Mr. Burbank, the foreman, stood 
almost alone in his dissension. ‘“‘ But,” said my 
informant, ‘‘ you should have heard the old gen- 
tleman plead for the prisoner! I tell you, your 
speech was nowhere by side of his. I shall never 
see a wliite sneak of a dog again in my life with- 
out thinking of that dog Pete. Why, sir, Mr. 
Burbank must have been a lawyer himself once ; 
none of us could hold a candle to him in talking. 
Somehow, when he argued that Jabe was not guilty 
either in the eye of the law or in the sight of his 
Creator, what the judge and witnesses had said 
didn’t seem to count at all. He said he would as 
soon send any boy or girl in the county to the 
gallows as to send simple-hearted Jabe there, and 
state’s prison was fully as bad. I asked him if 
he thought that way before the trial, and he said 
certainly not, or he couldn’t have been on the 
jury. He knew but little of the case, and less of 
Jube, but the evidence and your speech put the 
thing in a clear light; and so he went on getting 
one after another to his side till the few that 
held out could stand it no longer, and we agreed 
on the verdict, which I for one am a little ashamed 
of ; and yet, if I had it to do over again, I wouldn’t 
change my vote for acquittal.” 

Whatever people may have thought of the jury, 
there was but one opinion of me. That was a 
very flattering one. My reputation was made. I 
conld now pay attention to criminal cases, and 
let tax collecting go by the board. In time I 
might let New Jersey go, likewise, and plunge 
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my legal sickle into the golden fields of the great 
metropolis. Jabe still clung to me with smiling 
confidence, but I had nothing for him to do, so I 
secured a place for him with a good-tempered, 
easy-going farmer in an adjoining town. Once 
in awhile he would come to Lockdale, and sham- 
ble into my office with awkward embarrassment, 
as if he knew he owed me a debt which he could 
never hope to pay. But his visits became less 
and less frequent, till they ceased altogether as 
the hot weather of summer came on. However, 
I had not forgotten him, nor he me, though I saw 
nothing of him till late in the fall of that year. 

It was a chilly, cloudy day, about dusk. My 
partner (for I was not now a briefless lawyer, 
though as yet a young one) had gone out for his 
supper, leaving the door ajar behind him. I was 
sitting at my table with my back to the door, and 
thinking every moment that I would get up and 
shut it. I was alone in the office, and there was 
no sound save the rustle of papers as I turned 
them. Suddenly, though absorbed in my work, 
I became conscious that some one had entered the 
room. The floor was carpeted, the door hinges 
noiseless, and a slow-stepping, hesitating person 
might have easily come up the stairs outside un- 
heard by me. Jabe Landers had, before then, 
entered with a soft shuffle and stood speechless 
till I addressed him, but as I whirled around in 
my chair I had no thought of seeing him. There 
he was, nevertheless, weak-faced, unkempt, but 
not as smilingly placid as ever. He held one 
hand up to the side of his head, and was evi- 
dently either hurt or scared, perhaps a little of 
both. 

“Hello, Jabe! what’s the matter ?” I said, 
heartily, as I might have spoken to a child on 
the verge of whimpering. 

“‘Jedge,” he said, in a hurried half-whisper, 
looking about like a timid wild animal pursued 
by hunter and hounds—“‘ jedge, he’s er follerin’ 
me, -follerin’, follerin’ all ther time, *n’ I can’t 
git anywhere’t he don’t come after me; creepin’ 
’n’ clutchin’, allers follerin’ !” 

Something in his gaunt, terrified face made my 
flesh crawl. It was a horrible expression, as if 
what he feared was inside of him. 

““Good God !” I exclaimed to myself; “is the 
old major getting revenge through a guilty con- 
science ?” I had, as we all have, heard of such 
hallucinations. 

““Who is following you, Jabe ? Sit down—no- 
body can hurt you here,” I said, soothingly. 

But he appeared not to hear. 

*«Sh! he’s er comin’, follerin’, follerin’, allers 
follerin’,” he whispered again, and I heard steps 
coming up the stairs. 
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‘“‘ Here, get in here out of sight !” I said, hur- 
riedly, jumping to my feet and throwing open 
the door of my little private office. 

Jabe slipped by me into the retreat, and closing 
the door behind him, I turned to meet whoever 
might be approaching. I had no idea it was any- 
body, flesh or phantom, in pursuit of the wretch 
I had hidden. But when Mr. Burbank walked 
hastily in I started slightly, in surprise. It 
seemed a curious coincidence that he should ap- 
pear in the very footsteps of poor Jabe. 

Without removing his hat, or speaking, he drew 
a chair up to my table and sat down, motioning 
me to take a seat beside him. As he seemed to 
be in a great hurry, I merely said, ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Burbank ?” and took the chair indicated. 
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and ask the man what he was about to do. I 
obeyed the influence. The man spoke to me 
gruffly, and I inquired if he was going to kill the 
dog ? He, staggering and swearing, replied in 
the affirmative. I saw that he had been drink- 
ing, and held the ax unsteadily. The dog looked 
at me appealingly, but I knew it would be useless 
to reason with the greater brute. ‘Let me kill 
the animal for you,’ I said, ‘if he must die. I 
will shoot him.’ ‘All right,’ he replied, with an 
oath; ‘fire away.’ So, drawing my revolver, 
which for many years I have been in the habit of 
carrying, I shot the dog, and watched it die at 
my feet. As it gasped and quivered with con- 
vulsive movements of its limbs, and the final still- 
ness came, a strange feeling went over me. What 
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“‘Here,” he said, abruptly, unbuttoning his 
overcoat and taking a wad of bills from his vest 
pocket, ‘‘this is a thousand dollars. I want you 
to defend me. Iam in trouble.” 

Unfolding the money, I placed it on the table, 
with secret exultation ; thousand-dollar retaining 
fees had been somewhat uncommon in my legal 
experience. 

«This is the case,” he continued, with nervous 
emphasis, before I could speak. ‘‘Some months 
ago—it seems years—I was out rambling in the 
country. Looking down from a lonely road, near 
Ugog, I saw in the meadow below me a man. He 
was pulling a dog after him with a rope, and had 
an ax in his hand. I stopped and looked at him. 
Something evil within me suggested that I get 
over the fence, go down the hill, cross the brook, 


was life, that I, by pressing a finger, could extin- 
guish it so quickly ? Another movement, and I, 
too, a sentient, thinking, human being, would lie 
a dull, dead mass of matter beside the dumb 
brute. The man with the ax had begun to cut 
alders. His back was toward me. How easily I 
could put a bullet between his fat shoulders that 
would stretch him on the damp earth lifeless as 
the brown, sodden leaves pressed smooth by the 
winter’s snow! He was but a few feet from me, 
cursing and growling still. In a twinkling I had 
raised my pistol and discharged it. He fell, like 
an unwieldy hog, heavily on his face, shot through 
the heart. Hardly glancing twice at him, I left 
my two victims and hurried across the meadow, 
exulting in my wondrous power. Coming out by 
a barn, I saw a man with blood on his face. In- 
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stantly a revulsion of feeling came over me. In- 
stead of killing this man also, I spoke to him 
pleasantly. He stared at the pistol in my hand. 
“It has just slain a dog,’I said. ‘ Pete ?’ he cried, 
wildly. ‘Did he kill Pete with that ? I nodded. 
‘Let me see it; will you lend it to me just ten 
minutes ?’ he said, eagerly. I read his purpose 
in his eyes. But I knew that I had already done 
what he wished to do. He could do no injury 
with it to one past all feeling. I handed him the 
weapon without a word. He rushed off down the 
meadow. Iwaited. Very soon he returned, flour- 
ishing the pistol and exclaiming, ‘ He killed Pete ! 
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to save my friend’s life. 
him free.” 
_ He paused and pulled at his tufty beard. My 
eyes had been fastened on him from the begin- 
ning of his incredible narrative. I did not be- 
lieve a single word of it. There was the gleam 
of insanity in the eyes behind the gold-bowed 
spectacles. Mr. Burbank, I was certain, had gone 
crazy, imagined all that he had told me, and come 
to me for counsel, as he naturally might have 
done if sane and his wild story really true. Rais- 
ing his hand, as I began to speak, he said : 

“© Yes, yes; I know what you would say, but I 


I, with your help, set 
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He killed Pete! and I’ve killed him and chopped 


him into mincemeat. They can kill me if they 
want to; here’s your pistol.” ‘Keep it,’ I said ; 
‘say it is yours. Never mention to anyone that 
you have seen me, and I will be yorr friend. I 
will see that they do not kill you.’ We shook 
hands. He washed the blood from his face and 
went out upon the street. Iskulked back over 
the meadow and passed the dead pair, dog and 
man. The latter was a horrible sight. My part- 
ner in crime may have thought that he killed the 
man, though I am doubtful as to that. But I 
had no doubts as to who was the real murderer. 
By the merest chance I was given an opportunity 


am not done. About three months ago I began 
to be impressed with the idea that it was my duty 
to remove the man who had escaped the hand of 
the law. The biood of my other victim cried for 
a sacrifice. I sought out my friend and stated 
the case to him. He fled, in terror. I have fol- 
lowed him for weeks and weeks, hoping to get a 
chance to quietly effect my purpose. To-day, but 
an hour ago, as he was fleeing to you, I overtook 
him, and the deed was done. That is all.” 

Of course I was doubly positive now that Mr. 
Burbank was a raving lunatic. I was only fear- 
ful lest Jabe might, in his terror, in some way re- 
veal his presence in the adjoining room. 
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“Very well, Mr. Burbank,” I said, calmly, “I 
will do the very best I can for you. Probably the 
best thing you can do now is to give yourself up 
t 3”? 

‘“*No, no,” he cried, fiercely, starting to his 
feet; “I will not do that. I am guilty. They 
are after me now, but I can yet escape them.” 

Before I could lift a hand to restrain him, had 
I been so inclined, he turned and ran out of the 
room down the stairs. Catching up my hat, I 
sprang to the door of the inner office, exclaiming 
as I opened it : 

‘“«Wait here, Jabe, till I come back; Mr. Bur- 
bank is——” 

I stopped, with mouth agape. The little apart- 
ment was vacant! In stupefied amazement I 
stared at the small table, the wooden chairs, the 
one window, the bare white walls. There was no 
possible hiding place there for anything the size 
of a cat, to say nothing of aman. The window 
was fastened on the inside ; there was no exit ex- 
cept through the outer office. Where was Jabe ? 
Certainly he was not where I had left him, but 
equally certain he could be nowhere else! Hear- 
ing shouts and loud talking in the street below, I 
left the mystery to solve itself and ran down the 
stairs. The sidewalk in front of my office was 
blocked by an excited throng. 

“‘What’s the row ?” I asked of the first man I 
could catch hold of. . 

‘‘’"Nother murder,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘I told 
7em we should git another ; sech things allers go 
in pairs, one right after another.” 

“* Who is it this time ?” I questioned again. 
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«“Why, you know the feller that did the other 
killin’ ?—Jabe Landers, who shot Major Krick ? 
Well, he’s took the same medicine himself this 
time—Mr. Burbank’s killed him.” 

“When ?” I gasped. The man did not observe 
my emotion, as he was not looking at me, but at 
the crowd. 

**Bout an hour ago,” he replied, glibly, “out 
on the road ’tween here and Ugog. He shot him 
right through the head ; and when they ketched 
Burbank just now they say he was hooting crazy 
—I seen ’em lugging him off, and he was jest 
foaming.” 

I pushed my way through the crowd; but I 
had learned all there was to be told. Mr. Bur- 
bank, who is now in an asylum, had not imagined 
part of his story. Indeed, I now think his con- 
fession to me was, from first to last, the actual 
truth. Certain it is that he shot poor Jabe, who 
was found lying dead in the road with one hand 
covering the bullet wound in his white head. I 
helped to lay him at rest, his troubles ended, in 
the gloomy hamlet which had been all of the 
wide world he had ever known. 

If I pride myself on anything, it is my freedom 
from all manner of superstition. Yet, I am free 
to confess that when I happen to be left alone in 
my office at dusk, I always light the gas earlier 
than is absolutely necessary, and I am, somehow, 
disinclined, at such times, to sit with my back to 
the door. Moreover, I never go into the little 
private office without a curious feeling which in- 
stantly reminds me of simple Jabe Landers and 
his peculiar friend on the jury. 
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By BELLE Hunt. 


Tere is no need for such, O soul of mine, 
These blunderings through unprofitable ways: 
Sure some mad prank of Fate ironical 
Guides thy Pegasus-flight these dreary days 


The world is wide, and kings’ highways abound 
Clean-cut and warm with swift progressive feet; 
Clean-cut, yet spared monotony by paths 
Just branching off to shady woodlands sweet. 


The world is very wide, and wondrous fair! 
’Twere folly to go blindly stumbling ‘long 

These trackless lowlands of sore discontent, 
Uncheered by artist’s brush or minstrel’s song. 


These dismal swamps and cypress-kneed lagoons 
Are realms unmeet for wingtd feet like thine! 

Why, thou ean’st soar! ‘twas proven!—try again— 
Lift up thine eyes and let the God-light shine! 


Up to thy full-grown woman’s majesty ! 
Sever these moorings with a ruthless hand! 
Spurn, with thy flame-tipped sandals, bogs and braes. 
And rise unfettered to the mountain land. 


God hath ordained a fairer life for thee— 
Ay, useful, helpful, and redemption-fraught ; 
Thou’st missed the road, poor wanderer, for awhile, 
Tearful thou bearest in thy strong hands—naught! 


Wanderings are fruitless! there are no roads here, 
Nor goals, nor guide posts—just earth, air and sky : 

Look up! praise God, the pole star does not change— 
Fix thy clear gaze on it, my soul, and—fly! 
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By Davin Ker. 


* Axp with regard to the foreigner David Ker, it is or- 
dered that he be allowed to go free, and furnished with 
the necessary podorojnya”’ (traveling pass). 

‘ Erier, Acting Governor.” 


Such was the final clause of a letter which, 
written in long-tailed Russian characters on a 
prim official sheet of blue paper, was presented 
to me with the commandant’s compliments by a 
tall, bony Cossack in faded. uniform, as I sat at 
breakfast in the little mud fort of Kazalinsk, or 
Tort No. 1, near the point where the Syr-Daria 
(Jaxartes) falls into Lake Aral—the spot from 
which, a year later, Colonel (then Captain) Burn- 
aby started on the last stage of his ride across the 
desert to Khiva. ‘ 

This was good news, for I had already been de- 
tained many days at the fort, in a kind of honor- 
able imprisonment, by Captain Vereshtchagin (a 
distant relative of the great painter), with every 
prospect of shortly finding myself changed from 
a prisoner at large to one in reality, and perhaps 
being finally shot or hanged as a spy; for, with 
the Turkoman War still in full blaze, the Russian 
officers were not likely to stand on ceremony with 
anyone whom they thought suspicious. 

It is true that this was only a respite at best. 
I was now known to be a foreigner, and from that 
there was only one step to the detection of my real 
character as a newspaper correspondent, a thing 
hateful to all Russian officials alike, whether great 
or small. 

Such a discovery boded me no good if I went 
deeper into Central Asia, as I was fully determined 
to do, in spite of the risk of being picked up by 
one of the flying columns of Cossacks that were 
now traversing the country in every direction. 
But this was ‘‘all in the day’s work,” and I made 
up my mind to get across the Tartar steppes to 
Samarcand (the former capital of Central Asia) 
somehow or other, and then take my chance of 
getting back. 

That very day I and my Tartar servant, Murad, 
started eastward in one of those queer little Kir- 
ghiz carts of plank and wickerwork (very much 
like enormous fruit baskets) which, drawn by 
camels or horses, according to the nature of the 
ground, are-a universal means of travel in Tar- 
tary. When harnessed to a spirited camel, their 
motion is precisely that of a kettle tied to a dog’s 
tail—bumping and banging up and down steep 
ridges, crashing over stony flats, plunging into 
deep hollows, and not unfrequently capsizing out- 
right. But the northern deserts being now past, 


T had to content myself with the slower but stead- 
ier pace of two sturdy little Tartar horses. 

For many miles our way ran close to the Syr- 
Daria (‘Clean River”), a name which, applied 
to this thick, coffee-brown stream, that came 
laden’ with the mud of seven provinces, struck 
me as a very fair attempt at a Tartar joke. But 
even in this thinly peopled region I was not wholly 
without company. Toward sunset on the first day 
I met an escort of mounted Cossacks with a Sibe- 
rian chain gang, who were plodding wearily, with 
fetters on their feet, through the ankle-deep dust 
and stifling heat of the endless plain. I asked 
leave of their guards to slice up a watermelon 
among these poor fellows, who were literally 
fainting with thirst, and then we parted, never 
to meet again. 

Beyond Fort No. 2, where we halted to change 
horses (for I traveled night and dav), the great 
river shallowed itself into a hideous swamp of 
reeds and mud, expressively called ‘* Djaman- 
Daria” (Bad River), only one foot deep in the 
dry season, and swarming to such a degree with 
flies and musquitoes that every cup of milk I 
drank looked like the advertising sheet of a news- 
paper. To make things better, it now began to 
rain in torrents, without in the least incommod- 
ing the musquitoes, who were as brisk and busy 
amid the deluge as if clad in waterproof suits. 

The second night was so dark that even our 
Tartar driver missed his way, and we were quite 
at a loss what to do, when a plashing hoof tramp 
was heard approaching. We all shouted at once, 
drawing our weapons at the same time, for in 
these parts every stranger is a probable enemy. 

Back came an answering shout, and a stray 
gleam of moonlight showed us the high sheep- 
skin cap, tall, gaunt form, and dark, wolfish face 
of a single Kirghiz rider. 

As soon as he heard our tale the spectre horse- 
man leaped from his saddle, plucked a tuft of 
grass, sniffed at it for a moment, and then, 
mounting again, went off at a quick walk. We 
followed as best we might through the gloom 
(which was now deeper than ever, though the rain 
had luckily ceased), and, after more than an hour 
of this strange steeple chase, the first ray of sun- 
rise showed us the dark zigzags of the bush- 
fringed river away to the right, and in front of 
us the wheel tracks of the beatén caravan trail 
winding in a long brown streak over the greenish- 
yellow plain. Then my grim guide, withont a 
word of farewell, tucked into his greasy girdle 
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the small silver coin which I gave him, and van- 
ished like a ghost over the crest of the nearest 
swell. 

Glancing after him, I espied on the brow of a 


more distant ridge a cluster of queer-looking ob- 
jects, not unlike huge fur caps, which I knew to 
be the gray felt tents of a native camp. We has- 
tened thither at once, for the thin bluish smoke 
that curled up from them into the still air gave a 
welcome promise of breakfast. 

The promise was soon made good, though both 
the food and its givers were of a very outlandish 
sort. The meal consisted of thick wheaten cakes, 
mutton that had died in the natural way, and 
“brick tea,” with salt instead of sugar, and lumps 
of suet instead of milk; while any African ape 


would have recognized its own image in the squat, 
brown, long-armed creatures before us, with their 
leathery skins, huge flat heads and wide-mouthed, 
slant-eyed faces. They were Kalmuck shepherds, 
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the sole remnant of those terrible “ Iluns” who 
overran all Europe in the days of Attila. 

After this the ground grew higher and firmer, 
and the rain and clouds gave place to burning 
sunshine. Splendid pheasants rose in dozens from 
the thickets by the river as I passed, for there was 
no one to shoot them; and herds of horses and 
camels were seen grazing in the distance. In 
many places I found broken boughs, and even 
entire bushes, laid across the track to give some 
slight firmness to the seemingly fathomless dust, 
which made me feel as if driving over ten thou- 
sand acres of chalk tooth powder. 

But for the most part the monotony remained 
unbroken, save when, once in three or four hours, 
we saw in the distance a strange, grayish-white 
mass very much like a huge pyramidal tombstone, 
sometimes under the lee of a sand ridge, but 
more often right out in the open plain. Ona 
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nearer view it turned out to be a little posthouse 
of wood and dried clay, with black and white 
posts at its door, and usually a half-finished out- 
building beside it, the plank framework of which 
stood gauntly out like the skeleton of a starved 
horse car. 

Our changes of horses took some time, for the 
fresh horses were usually grazing out on the 
steppe ten or twelve miles off, and had to be 
lassoed and brought back by a Tartar sent out 
for the purpose. Meanwhile we beguiled the 
time with drinking tea, and now and then (when 
unusual luck gave us a chance) with having some 
faint approach to a wash, by means of a kind of 
small brass urn fixed to the wall, from the lower 
end of which trickled a tiny thread of water. 
But it did us little good, after all, for within five 
minutes our skins were once more gritty enough 
to strike a match on. 

But, thanks to our wholly outdoor life in the 
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dry air of the desert, this unbroken traveling did 
not hurt us in the least. Every night my Tartar 
and I, jammed up as we were amid camp kettles 
and biscuit boxes, slept soundly for hours, de- 
spite a jolting that might have dislocated the 
joints of an elephant; and though the very 
thought of meat was repugnant to us in this 
burning atmosphere, our consumption of bread 
and watermelon was quite extraordinary. 

And so, day by day, we slowly worked our way 
up the great river. The tiny mud forts of its 
lower course, with their three or four rusty iron 
guns apiece, and their attendant cluster of reed- 
thatched clay hovels, gave place first to populous 
villages, and then to crowded towns. We passed 
Fort Perovski and Djulek—the big, dusty Ko- 
kanese town of Turkestan was left behind in its 
turn—and then came a headlong scurry by moon- 
light past the rock-hewn fortress of Tchemkent, 
taken by the Russians in 1864 with the loss of one 
man slightly wounded by the accidental going 
off of his own musket — the strategy of the de- 
fenders consisting in running out at one gate 
just as the Russians ran in at another. 

Here the weary sameness of the steppes ended 
at last, and henceforth we were among hills, which 
prew ever higher and bolder as we drew nearer 
to the Chinese border and the spurs of the mighty 
«‘ Tion-Shan ” range (Mountains of Heaven), the 
Himalaya of Central Asia. And at length, one 
morning at sunrise, as we halted on the brow of 
a steep ridge to breathe our panting horses, my 
‘Tartar pointed downward, and said, with a glee- 
ful grin : ‘‘ Master—Tashkent !” 

At first all I could see below us was a mass of 
dark, glossy foliage and a great waste of grayish- 
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white dust, amid which there was no sign of the 
capital. But as we rattled down the steep, grav- 
elly slope, the vicinity of the great city began to 
announce itself plainly enough by files of striding 
camels, trains of loaded wagons, blue-frocked 
natives plodding barefoot through the dust be- 
hind laden donkeys, swarthy horsemen dashing 
past at full gallop, and tiny mud hovels spring- 
ing up thicker and thicker on either side. 

Just at the last mile a wheel of our cart came 
off for the third time in twenty-four hours ; but 
such a common mishap was soon repaired. On 
we went again through all the surroundings of 
the genuine East—massive walls standing up white 
and bare in the blis- 
tering sunshine, tur- 
baned graybeards 
squatting in the sha- 
dow of low-browed 
archways, and _ stately 
trees outlined against 
the warm, blue, dreamy 
sky—till at length, 
passing through the 
gate of a vast rampart 
of baked earth, we en- 
tered the metropolis of 
Asiatic Russia. 

And a goodly sight 
it was. The streets 
were like well-planted 
avenues, alive with the 
trickle of running 
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water; and for hun- 
dreds of yards together 
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the little white villas peered out at us, like 
timid children, from a nest of embowering foli- 
age. The population was a picturesque min- 
gling of all nations—sallow, light-haired Rus- 
sians, lumpish Sarts, stately Bokhariotes, tall, 
high-cheeked Persians, doll-faced Chinese, and 
narrow-eyed, bullet-headed Tartars; and, con- 
spicuous amid this motley throng, the shaven 
crowns, loose shirts and broad, heavy faces of the 
famous Tarantchis of Kuldja, those sturdy mount- 
aineers who carved for themselves out of decaying 
China a distinct principality, and fought more 
than one hard battle with Russia’s best soldiers 
and ablest general. 

The town itself is the strangest mixture of cool, 
dreamy solitude and hot, dusty, clamorous bustle. 
You pass from a whitewashed official bureau, with 
its gilt ‘double eagle,” to the brink of a dark 
cleft through which rushes a foaming torrent, 
overhung by a crumbling fragment of the an- 
cient city wall. Shady alleys end in bare, dusty 
flats ; spacious boulevards, seeming to lead to the 
heart of the town, suddenly land you outside of 
it ; and thick clumps of wooding tempt you with 
a promise of seclusion, only to leave you in the 
middle of a dirty market full of yelling Tartar 
peddlers. 

The hotel, or, rather, caravansary, in which we 
found shelter, near the eastern gate, was no pal- 
ace, the paved floor being washed only when we 
emptied our teakettle on it, and the manage- 
ment providing nothing but food and a few 
paralytic stools, all travelers bringing their own 
bedding. But I was not fated to make a long 
stay there, for, on returning to it from my first 
tour of inspection, I suddenly came face to face 
with a tall, black-haired, sunburned man in un- 
mistakably English dress. 

** Ashton Dilke, by Jove !” 

‘David Ker, I declare !” 

It was, indeed, the younger brother of the too 
celebrated Sir Charles Dilke (then at the height 
of his short-lived political renown), who, having 
crossed Siberia, was now, like myself, bound for 
Samarcand. We at once decided to go together, 
and started that very night. 

The country through which we passed was one 
great garden, and we ran no risk of missing the 
view by sleeping, for, as our united “camp kits” 
more than filled the tiny cart, our perch on the 
rounded surface of the thick sheet of gray felt 
that covered it was precarious enough to make 
us feel like men trying to sit on the dome of St. 
Paul’s. With all our care, we kept tumbling off 
on one side or the other at every jolt of the cart ; 
and we had got quite used to it when we reached 
Tchinaz Ferry, at daybreak, where we crossed the 
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Upper Syr-Daria on a raft, worked by a rope 
slung from bank to bank. 

The reeds of the farther shore were crushed 
down in all directions by the passage of jungle 
tigers, and we saw their huge round paw marks 
stamped in the soft earth by scores. But the 
beasts did not meddle with us, doubtless thinking 
such half-starved creatures not worth the trouble 
of eating. 

Beyond this lay the terrible ‘‘ Hungry Steppe,” 
and we plodded wearily all that day over its gray, 
unending level, oppressed by a crushing solitude 
and silence that no words can convey. Even the 
sight of the deserted caravansary of ‘‘ Murza-Ra- 
bat” midway, desolate as it was, was a kind of 
relief. ; 

But time was short, and we hurried on, to reach 
the fortress of Djizak by sunset. A hasty meal 
in the tumbledown pavilion of a neglected gar- 
den (the pride of some native grandee ere the 
Russians came), and then we plunged into the 
dark mountains once more. 

All that night we were scurrying along gloomy 
gorges, splashing through pebbly streams, strug- 
gling up and down steep, crumbling slopes, or 
dashing between mighty cliffs, hundreds of feet 
in height. Dawn found us on the bank of the 
Zer-Affshan (Gold-bringing) River, then a raging 
torrent many yards wide, across which we fought 
our way in a huge, heavy arda (native cart) pro- 
vided for the purpose, with more than one hair’s- 
breadth escape of being swept away and drowned. 
Struggling up the vast green ridge of Tchepan- 
Ata, beyond it, over the bleaching bones and 
rusty helmets left there by the great battle that 
decided the fate of Central Asia, we came sud- 
denly upon such a view as one only sees once in 
lifetime. 

The sun was just rising, and in its broadening 
light there surged up around us like waves, to 
the north and east, an endless succession of 
mountain ridges, whose lower slopes, thickly clad 
with dark-green leaves, contrasted very strikingly 
with the bare and rugged grimness of the eternal 
rocks above. To the south, the vast yellow sand- 
stone cliffs of the Shahr-Sabz Hills stood ont in 
the deepening glow like a wall of polished brass. 
The valley below us was one mass of rich, glossy, 
semi-tropical vegetation, through which several 
tiny streams danced and sparkled in the sunlight ; 
and high over all rose huge, gray ramparts, and 
tall, spear-pointed minarets, and shining domes, 
and white, flat-roofed houses half seen through 
clustering leaves, and battlemented towers glow- 
ing from base to summit with every color of the 
rainbow, and all the magnificence of queenly 
Samarcand, which, steeped in the cloudless splen- 
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dor of the Asiatic sunrise, burst upon us in one 
dazzling blaze of glory. 
* * * * * * 

When I first saw Samarcand (not yet degraded, 
as it now is, into a big railway station) it was still 
a thoroughly Eastern city, and had preserved al- 
most uninjured its many striking memorials of 
the terrible conqueror who marked his path of 
victory with towers built of human skulls,* and 
taught all Asia to tremble at the name of Timour 
the Tartar. My first visit was to Timour’s mau- 
soleum, where a plain, unpretentious tomb of 
dark marble contained all-that was left of the 
mighty warrior for whom the world itself once 
seemed too small. 

Equally interesting, though in a widely differ- 
ent way, was the battered and crumbling citadel 
which 600 Russians, fainting from thirst and 
hunger, held for nine days against 20,000 Bokha- 
riotes, till the main army came up to save them. 
T climbed the breach where the hottest of the 
fight had raged, and stood on the spot where 
Vereshtchagin, the painter, revolver in hand, 
had rallied the fainting defenders just when all 
seemed lost, and led* them on to the charge that 
saved the garrison. A more heroic story was never 
told, but it is too long to be related here. 

During the terrible nine days, the beautiful 
colonnade of the Bokharian Ameer’s palace (which 
stands in the midst of the citadel) was turned into 
a hospital ; and an officer who had himself borne 
a prominent part in the defense of this Russian 
Lucknow said to me, as we paced along those 
historical cloisters: ‘‘In that corner yonder I lay 
for three days and three nights with a bullet in 
my thigh, listening to the roar of the battle out- 
side, and holding my revolver all ready in my 
hand. I meant to give five bullets to the enemy, 
and to keep the sixth for myself; for if they once 
broke in, I knew what mercy I had to expect 
from men who tortured to death every prisoner 
that they took.” 

But the shadowy cloisters, where men had lain 
dying in every form of agony, now echoed with 
the talk and laughter of Cossack soldiers ; and 
several newly washed shirts and jackets were actu- 
ally hanging out to dry on the sacred ‘‘ Kok- 
Tash” (Green Stone) upon which the native 
kings were wont to seat themselves for the cere- 
mony of coronation. 

Next*came the beautiful mosques of Shah- 
Zindeh, Bibi-Khanum and Ooloog-Begi. In the 
court of the latter once stood a monster Koran, 


* A fragment of one of these ghastly pyramids still ex- 
ists in tolerable preservation. When complete, it is suid 
to have contained 90,000 skulls.—D. K. 
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the largest book in the world, which Timour’s 
favorite wife used to read from behind the screen 
of her window, 200 feet away. This Koran is 
now in a Russian museum; but I saw the vast 
marble slab that had sustained it, between the 
two supporting pillars of which several pious 
Moslems were creeping on all fours, in the full 
belief that they would be cured thereby of what- 
ever complaints they had. 

Grandest of all, however, was the great Shir- 
Dar Mosque, which filled one whole side of the 
market place with its magnificent pointed gate- 
way and two flanking pillar-shaped towers, more 
than one hundred feet high, at the base of which 
the houses and booths looked as pygmy as mush- 
rooms around an oak. Both towers and gateway 
were one blaze of colored encaustic tiles, some 
detached specimens of which I brought back te 
Europe and presented to the British Museum. 

But my sight-seeing was cut short by a mes- 
sage from an official friend in Tashkent that my 
real character had been discovered, and that I 
would certainly be arrested if I did not fly at 
once. 

The wiaer course, however, as it seemed to me, 
was to ‘‘take the bull by the horns,” and go 
boldly to meet the coming storm. I started at 
once for Tashkent; but by the time I reached 
it the fever that was lurking in my blood had de- 
clared itself in earnest, and I was almost too weak 
to sit upright. 

However, I drove straight to the quarters of 
the military Governor, General Kolpakovski, 
which I found guarded by a dozen well-armed 
Cossacks (for the general’s life had been more 
than once attempted by Moslem fanatics), and 
his secretary, a big, pompous-looking Jack-ia- 
office, scornfully eying my stained and tattered 
dress, asked, roughly: ‘‘ What do you want with 
his excellency ? How can I tell that you’re not 
sent to kill him ?” 

The fellow’s insolent tone, acting upon my 
strained nerves and fevered blood, was more than 
I could bear ; and, turning sharply round upon 
him, I said, savagely: ‘‘Do you dare to talk like 
that to me, you dog? Go at once and tell the 
general that I’m here, or it will be the worse for 
you !” 

At this sudden turning of the tables the Cos- 
sacks grinned from ear to ear; and the little 
great man, after a stare of blank bewilderment, 
slunk off to announce me, muttering curses be- 
tween his teeth, 

A few moments later I stood among the heroes 
of the Turkoman War—a martial group of 
bronzed and scarred figures, glittering with gold 
lace, and all ablaze with stars and crosses. And 
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when I tottered into that splendid circle, ragged, 
dusty, travel-stained, and as pale and haggard as 
a ghost, they had good cause to stare at me as if 
I really were one. 

“¢Give him a chair, quick !” cried a command- 
ing voice ; and as I sank helplessly upon the of- 
fered seat a man stepped hastily forward to as- 
sist me—a giant in strength and stature, whose 
iron-gray hair, thick mustache and firm, massive 
features (stamped with the stern calmness of con- 
scious power) formed the very picture of a vet- 
eran soldier. 

This was General Kolpakovski himself — the 
man who, having be- 
gun his career as a. 
private soldier, now 
commanded an army 
of thirty thousand 
men, and ruled with 
absolute power a terri- 
tory-as large as New 
York State and Penn- 
sylvania put together. 

“What! are you 
the man about whom 
there has been all this 
stir ?” asked he, eying 
my nerveless figure 
and wasted face (as 
he stood over me in 
all the fullness of his 
matchless strength 
and life) with a look 
of half-amused aston- 
ishment. 

““Your excellency 
will have little more 
trouble on my ac- 
count,” said I, faintly, 
“for Vm going 
straight home now, if 
you'll be good enough 
to let me pass.” 

“Out of the ques- 
tion !” cried the great 
leader, hastily ; ‘‘ you 
can’t cross the desert in such a state as that— 
it would be downright suicide to attempt it ! 
Come, I'll tell you what—just stay here for a 
month, and [ll send my own doctor to attend 
you; and then, when you’re fit to travel, you 
can go wherever you like.” 

Made by a man who would have been fully 
justified by all the laws of war in packing me off 
to prison on the spot, such an offer as this was a 
touch of chivalry worthy of Bayard himself ; and 
this brave man’s subsequent kindness to Dr. Lans- 
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‘“‘ Now, LOOK HERE, DOLLY, THIS 18 THE FISH THAT EATS 
LITTLE TELLTALES, 80 DON’T YOU TELL MAMMA WE 
MET Mr. FarGonE HERE, onR——” 
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dell seemed to me, when I heard of it, just what 
might have been expected from one of the truest 
gentlemen that I have ever known. But at the 
time, that irritable perverseness which is always 
an adjunct of a Central Asian fever impelled me 
to refuse the proffered courtesy point-blank. 

“‘ Living or dead, I'll go!” said I, clinching my 
teeth. ‘When your excellency beat the Tarant- 
chis the other day, with 1,300 men against 10,000, 
you didn’t stop to ask if it was possible,* and I 
won’t either.” 

The old warrior gave a grim smile. 

“‘Well, you deserve to get through, upon my 
word !” said he, clap- 
ping me approvingly 
on the shoulder; 
“and I won’t keep 
you here against 
your will. Ifyou are 
quite determined to 
try it, I'll give you a 
passport at once; but 
I doubt very much if 
you'll ever get to the 
fronticr alive.” 

But, luckily for me, 
the great general, for 
once in his life, prov- 
ed to be mistaken. t 
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*The fall of Kuldja 
itself was the immediate 
result of this battle. 


t ‘* Colonel Mayevski 
spoke regretfully of hav- 
ing to cede the province 
to the Chinese; and he 
alluded to the delicate 
position £in which the 
Russians were placed 
with regard to the na- 
tives of Kuldja, who pre- 
ferred their rule to that of 
their old masters. The 
preference of Russian 
tule by the Mobamme- 
dans, whatever may have 
been the case with the 
Buddhists, was, I believe, undoubtedly true, for when the 
Valley of the Borotal. which at first, under the Russians, 
formed the third portion of the Kuldja rayon, was relin- 
quished to the Chinese, and when the rumor came that 
Kuldja was also to be ceded, the Dungans and the Ta- 
rantchis came in crowds, in 1877, to the Russian officials, 
with memorials in hand, expressing their unanimous de- 
sire to remain under the Czar. When, therefore. it was 
desired that Kuldja should be given up to the Chinese, 
these inhabitants were told that they might remain, or, if 
they preferred it, cross the border into Russian territory ; 
and this at the time of my Visit they were doing in large 
numbers.’’—Dr. LanspELL, 1884. 
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OF LIGHT CAME OUT UPON THE BRIDGE, AND 


THE TRAIN MOVED IN ON THE SIDING.” 


HOW LAURIE STOPPED THE TRAIN. 


By Apna H. 


> 
. 


‘* LAURIE, what shallI do? My boy is dying 
exclaimed George Walcut, as a boy of sixteen en- 
tered the small room where the operator sat before 
a telegraph instrument. 

The merry whistle ceased suddenly, and the 
bright young face of the boy grew pale because 
of his friend’s evident distress. 

“‘Oh, George, what will you do ?” questioned 
the boy, breathlessly. 

‘“*Do, Laurie ? Why, I will go home, if the 
B. and O. goes to sticks!” was the decided reply. 
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Then he added, quickly: ‘‘ But it won’t, Laurie, 
for you must take my place. I am quite sure 
that you can run the office during the night— 
103 is due in five minutes; I will go on it, and 
after I am on my way you can wire Shoemaker 
of the change. Laurie, you must take my place !” 

A gleam of gratification shone from the dark 
eyes of the boy as the operator expressed this con- 
fidence in him, and he lifted his head proudly, 
even while he was a little doubtful as to the wis- 
dom of the arrangement. 
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““T guess I can, George,” he said, bravely, yet 
with the tone rather of one who meant, ‘‘ I guess 
I can't.” 

“Of course you can, Laurie, but you will have 
to be careful and watehful. There are no extras, 
and you know all about the regular trains. If I 
do not come back in the morning, some one will 
take my place. Thank God that 103 is on time! 
Now don’t get nervous, my boy—you are able for 
the work.” 

A loud, clear whistle echoed and re-echoed 
through the ravines as the train approached ; 
then it slowed up, and in a few moments the 
engine rolled out its heavy volumn of smoke and 
cinders, and was off again, leaving Laurie alone. 

It was no insignificant expression to say that 
the boy was alone, for the telegraph office, a little 
12x16 room, was situated at a dangerous point 
on the road, some distance from the nearest vil- 
lage, and even in the light of day it was a wild 
and lonely spot, but the gloom of night made it 
a place to be dreaded. 

Laurie Van Pelt was the only son of a widow, 
who lived in a village seven miles away, and he 
was learning telegraphy with the operator at Mid- 
way, the name given the office over which George 
Walcut presided. 

With a long breath, which might have meant a 
great deal or nothing at all, Laurie turned from 
the door, and throwing open the instrument, he 
telegraphed 103 on time. He was going to tell 
the train dispatcher all about the trouble of his 
friend, and that he had been left in charge of the 
office, when he remembered how strict he was, 
and how any irregularity on the line always an- 
noyed him, and he decided to say nothing about 
it, until morning, at least. He had no fear of 
being questioned, for he often sent messages when 
the operator was there. 

The hours, to the lonely boy, dragged wearily 
by. The shadows on the wall had taken every 
funtastic shape imaginable, each one more dis- 
torted and frightful than the last, until the little 
nickel clock on the table told the hour of two. 
At this moment a loud burst of thunder startled 
him with the assurance that a storm was gather- 
ing, to add to the desolation of the hour and 
place. He rose from the table, and crossed the 
room to the window looking eastward. His bright 
light reached out to a trestle which spanned a 
wild, rocky gorge, and he could hear the water 
dashing down over the rocks as if the pressure 
of Niagara was above it. With a shudder he 
turned to the opposite window, where he could 
see a switch stretching away in the distance, with 
a glimmering switch light at the end. Some wild 
animal crept across the ribbon of light from the 
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window, and for awhile he watched it come and 
go on the track, boylike wondering what it was, 
until the familiar tick, tick from the instrument 
notified him that the operator at Midway was 
wanted. Instantly he responded, and in a mo- 
ment the train dispatcher sent the following 
order : 


Sidetrack extra, until 101 
Cc. H. 8.” 


“To Operator Mipway: 
arrives. 


A great lump of dismay came into the throat 
of Laurie as he comprehended the responsibility 
which had been forced upon him through the 
absence of the operator. He understood just 
what the result would be should he make a mis- 
take. It would be a wreck of both trains at the 
most dangerous point on the B. and O. 

As he opened the door to hang out the red 
light a gust of wind and rain almost lifted him 
from the floor ; but bending his head to the blast, 
he pushed on and ont into the storm. He secured 
the lantern to the post, then returned to the office 
and took his position by the window where he 
could watch the signal light. 

Every moment seemed to add fury to the storm, 
and his little room rocked to and fro, like a small 
boat at the mercy of the waves. Soon, in a lull 
of the tempest, a low, distinct rumbling, unlike 
the voice of the elements, came to the ear of 
Laurie, and he knew that a train was approach- 
ing, but as yet he could not distinguish whether 
it was coming from the east or the west. Again 
the storm burst forth with renewed violence, and, 
to his consternation, he saw the post which up- 
held his signal light lifted from its position and 
dashed to the ground, instantly breaking the lan- 
tern into fragments. 

It was a moment of thrilling horror to Laurie. 
What should he do? He flung open the door, 
with his lantern in his hand, not having any def- 
inite purpose in his mind, and sprung out into 
the storm. He listened again, and comprehended 
that the regular train was coming first. What if 
it had not been ordered to stop ? It was on time, 
consequently had the right of way ; and it often 
occurred that but one train received orders to 
stop. 

The facts were, that the train dispatcher had 
telegraphed the nearest stations both east and 
west relative to the meeting of the trains at Mid- 
way ; but the operator had been fast asleep when 
101 dashed past his station, and had failed to 
deliver his order; consequently, the conductor 
of the regular train knew nothing at all of an 
extra on the road. Of course Laurie did not 
know this; he only realized that his signal light 
was broken, and he feared the worst. As he 
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stood like one stricken and helpless, a long and 
loud whistle from the engine of the regular train 
told him that it had no intention of stopping, 
and quick as thought he decided, if possible, to 
run the train upon the siding, for just beyond the 
switch the track curved around a precipice, and 
an accident at that point would be a sudden and 
awful death to all. 

The switch was but a short distance away, but 
the wind and rain were against him, and his prog- 
ress was slow. The rumbling of many wheels grew 
louder each instant, and he plunged ahead with 
trembling desperation. At last the switch was 
reached, and, with his lantern on his arm, he 
held tightly to the post with one hand, while 
with the other he sought to unlock and throw 
the switch. - With an effort that strained every 
muscle of that young form, he threw the lever 
just as a great eye of light came out upon the 
bridge, and the train moved in on the siding. It 
being a wild place and a stormy night, the en- 
gineer was on the alert, and as the engine rolled 
by him Laurie waved his lantern and shouted, 
“Stop! Stop!’ with all the strength of his 
voice, 

The engineer caught the word, and quickly 
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brought his train under control, and as the last 
car entered the siding the headlight of the extra 
came into view, but a few feet from his engine. 
Although neither train was running rapidly, yet, 
but for the brave forethought of Laurie, they 
would have met upon the curve, and would have 
been dashed over the precipice. 

Poor Laurie! The strain had been too much 
for him, and when the trainmen and passengers, 
regardless of the storm, gathered about him, they 
found that he had fainted beside his post. Kind 
care and loudly spoken words of praise soon 
brought the color back to his face, and when the 
facts were made known a brakeman was left 
with him until he would be relieved by the train 
dispatcher, or the regular operator should return. 

The operator who had fallen asleep was dis- 
charged, but at the earnest entreaty of Laurie 
George Waleut was forgiven the offense of desert- 
ing his post, and he was retained in the employ 
of the company. 

Laurie, for his bravery and wisdom, was ap- 
pointed operator at the depot in the village in 
which his mother lived, and no happier boy can 
be found than he, as he sits at the telegraph 
instrument in the interest of the B. and O. R.R. 


A COON STORY. 
By K. B. R. 


Tr was during my last visit to Texas, just a year 
ago, that I had a little adventure which has, from 
that time to the present, given me considerable 
personal discomfort whenever I recall it. I have 
an idea that I may derive some relief from un- 
burdening myself to the readers of FRANK LEs- 
LIE’S PopuLAR MONTHLY. 

I was making a visit to a friend in the north- 
western part of the State who had located a fine 
body of land, and built an extensive log cabin 
(five rooms on the ground floor and no attic) for 
the accommodation of himself and wife and two 
children. Another cabin near by served for a 
kitchen, and still another for the laborers. There 
was an abundance of good shooting on every side 
—antelope, deer, mule-eared rabbit, and so forth. 
The timber abounded with the fox squirrel, pig- 
eons and wild turkeys—very wild, indeed, and 
very difficult to get at, unless taken on their 
roosts in the night, a method every true sports- 
man abhorred, but which was a good deal prac- 
ticed, nevertheless. 

My habit was to rise early (an April morning in 
Northern Texas is delightful), take my fowling 
piece, spend an hour or so in the timber, when 


I would come back with my bag filled with squir- 
rels and pigeons in time to boil some for break- 
fast, the rest to serve for a pot pie at noon, and 
reserving antelope steaks and roast turkey for 
the substantial meal at the close of the day. To 
make my arrangements perfect, I loaded one bar- 
rel of my gun with buckshot and the other barrel 
with fine pigeon shot. 

Now it happened that after shooting a squirrel 
Tin some unhappy moment of abstraction reloaded 
the barrel with pigeon shot, thus having both bar- 
rels charged in the same manner. I discovered my 
error at once, but knewI should soon bring down 
a pigeon, and could then remedy the mistake. Con- 
tinuing my walk, I happened to look across a small 
bit of chaparral, and discovered a coon seated in the 
crotch of a projecting branch of a tree not high 
up and not more than sixty yards from me. The 
creature was not looking in my direction, but was 
evidently enjoying the fragrant air of the early 
morning. Ilad one of my barrels been loaded with 
heavy shot I should have quickly secured him. I 
knew also that pigeon shot would not avail. I 
determined, therefore, to work my way throngh 
the dense bit of chaparral, which would bring 
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me within thirty yards of my game, where I was 
willing to risk the small shot from both barrels. 
I got down on my hands and knees to pull my- 
self through. This was done at the expense of 
various rips and tears of my garments. I was, 
however, oblivious to any such petty obstructions. 
Of course, my neighbor the coon soon observed 
my movements, and he appeared to be amused by 


both barrels, I raised myself on one of my knees, 
and, as I was bringing my gun with much pre- 
cision to my shoulder What! Hallo! How 
is it? There was no coon there !—just the re- 
treating whisk of a coon’s tail, which swiftly van- 
ished, leaving ‘‘ only space behind.” 

The fact is, the rascal was seated directly over 
his hole in the hollow crotch of the tree, and 
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my efforts. I felt very sure of him, however. If 
he ascended the tree, I would certainly secure 
him. If he undertook to descend, I could now 
readily block his way even with small shot. At 
last I emerged from the thicket. The coon con- 
tinued to regard me with a kindly aspect, and, as 
it now scems, with commiseration at the trouble 
I was taking. I was very deliberate. Cocking 


when he saw the crisis was approaching he dis- 
appeared in a twinkling. For nearly three weeks 
I visited the spot every morning, but I never saw 
that coon again! I offered a reward for his ap- 
prehension, dead or alive, as an inveterate swin- 
dler and cheat, but to no purpose. Do you won- 
der that the recollection of the incident should at 
times disturb me ? 


BOCKS: PICTURESOUE AND CURIOUS, 


By Mary Tircoms. 


Many stony monuments of human skill exist, 
of which the famous Egyptian Sphinx, the huge 
obelisks and statues of Egypt, the massive Cyclo- 
pean stones of Baalbec, are specimens. And 
there are numerous beautiful forms and faces, 
molded by the facile fingers of ancient and mod- 
ern artists, which bear testimony to genius and 
patient labor. But the handiwork of that great- 
est of all sculptors, 
Nature, stands incom- 
parably foremost, a 
marvelous and_ per- 
petual revelation of an 
unseen power. Nature 
chisels in diverse ways: 
silently and with tu- 
multuous noise, slowly 
and with sudden 
stroke, secretly and 
openly, with gentle 
touches and with 
crushing blows. She 
uses many tools, vary- 
ing with cunning skill, 
according to the ma- 
terial to be wrought, 
its location, and the 
result to be accom- 
plished. 

While glancing at a 
few specimens of her 
sculptured rocks— 
though not examining 
them geologically—we 
must not forget her 
most efficient but sim- 
ple tools: air, water, 


lava through other formations, fashioning new, 
strange shapes, and then silently cooling into 
curious, columnar structures. 

The northern and western coasts of Great Brit- 
ain and the southwestern coast of England are 
torn and worn into grotesque shapes—strange 
peaks and pinnacles whose very names suggest 
oddity: ‘* Monk’s Cowl,” “ Elephant’s Tusk,” 

“The Wolf,” «Man 


and His Man,” “* Cow 
and Calf,” Apron 
String,” «‘Armed 
Knight,” <‘Worm’s 
Head,” ‘Parson and 
Clerk,” “ Nut Crack- 
ers,” and scores of 
similar appellations. 
Away on the eastern 
coast of England be- 
gins the rugged line of 
cliffs, which, stretch- 
ing into the North 
Foreland, runs along 
the southern border. 
But these white chalk 
ridges lack the sublim- 
ity which is the great 
charm of the old, gray 
granite rocks of Corn- 
wall, and the dark- 
brown brows. that 
beetle along the Scotch 
and Irish coasts. 

The quaint ‘ Nee- 
dles” rising abruptly 
from Alum Bay, Isle 
of Wight, white, but 


heat. Quiet air, si- 
lently but surely gnaw- 
ing away at the surface 
of rocks, and fierce winds whose work is quickly 
done ; soft moisture and gently flowing streams, 
whose touches are almost imperceptible ; rushing 
rivers ruthlessly sawing their stonebound banks 
into wild, fantastic shapes; and great oceans, 
whose ceaseless waves and currents eat into rocky 
coasts, making jagged cliffs and caves; water, 
freezing in fissures of rocks, and rudely tearing 
them apart; and giant glaciers grinding away at 
the stony beds beneath them, as they slowly flow 
onward ; heat, which by frequent expansion and 
contraction sometimes quietly produces strange 
fractures, but again violently thrusts the molten 
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with black flint bases, 
now show but three 
sharp points above the 
water. Long ago there were five. The curiously 
worn rocks and caves of Freshwater Bay, and the 
rugged masses of Shanklin, Luccombe and Black- 
gang Chines, tell of the wondrous forces. still 
working in the Isle of Wight. 

Land’s End, the most western extremity of 
England—a huge boss of granite, bristling with 
a confusion of points—forms, with the adjacent 
surroundings, a most picturesque off-look. Here 
a constant warfare is going on between wayes and 
rocks. Strange, grotesque cliffs jut out from the 
coast, and rocky ledges loom up from the tumult- 
uous waters. Close at hand is the world-famous 
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Bottalack Mine deep down in the heart of the 
rock ; but its granite walls seem, to one within the 
mine, no protection against the surging ocean, 
whose thundering reverberations awake a solemn 
awe. 

Not far from Land’s End, between it and the 
beautiful serpentine of Lizard Point, is the fa- 
mous Logan Stone (so called from the Cornish 
logg, to move to and fro) perched on a jutting 
mass, which, from its fortresslike form, is called 
«Treryn Castle.” This vast bowlder is so nicely 
poised that a slight touch will cause it to oscillate. 
From this characteristic it was formerly supposed 
to be the work of human hands ; but its unstable 
foundation is due simply to natural causes. The 
mass has fallen into its position, or, deposited by 
icebergs or glaciers, the disintegration caused by 
the elements have gradually produced the oscillat- 
ing peculiarity. Many superstitious fancies, not 
yet wholly dissipated, hung about these rocking 
stones in old times. Persons accused of crime 
were brought to them in the belief that their 
mere presence would cause the stone to vibrate— 
although in some countries it was tunocence, and 
in others guilé, which was thus made known! In 
truth, some of ‘these bowlders are so delicately 
poised that a mere breath of wind will set them 
in motion. 

This Logan Stone on Treryn Castle has quite a 
tale attached to it. The peasantry in the vicinity 
formerly believed that no earthly power could 
dislodge or overthrow it. In 1824, a young naval 
officer, Lieutenant Goldsmith, being stationed in 
a revenue cutter off the Cornish coast, in a spirit 
of mischief resolved to disprove this opinion, and 
with the help of his crew moved the rock from 
its place, though the adjoining ledge prevented it 
from falling over the cliff. Its position was only 
slightly changed ; but the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, who held it in veneration, were so enraged 
that they complained to the authorities, and Gold- 
smith was ordered by the Admiralty to replace the 
rock. He found it impossible, and was forced to 
send to Plymouth dockyard for machinery, scaf- 
folding, and various appliances, by means of 
which the arduous task was at length accom- 
plished, the result of his little frolic proving 
pretty serious to the young officer. But the stone 
never afterward could be made to rock as easily 
as before. ; 

Near St. Ives, Cornwall, are the ‘Twin Logan 
Rocks,” so delicately poised that by touching one 
both are set in motion. The Nut Crackers are 
two remarkable rocking stones, side by side on a 
granite ledge in Devonshire. Visitors are amused 
by placing a nut at the point of contact, where it 
is easily cracked. 
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The ‘Tolmen” is an egg-shaped bowlder, 
about forty feet long, on a barren hill in Corn- 
wall. It is so supported on the points of other 
rocks that a person can crawl through the hole 
beneath ; and in ancient times to perform this 
exploit on certain days was considered a cure for 
rheumatism. 

The celebrated Bowlder Stone at Borrowdale, 
in the English Lake District, is thirty feet high 
and sixty broad, and forms a striking feature in 
the landscape. So sharp is the point on which it 
rests, that two persons lying on opposite sides 
may shake hands beneath, which rather ludicrous 
performance many visitors accomplish amid laugh- 
ing spectators. 

Bowlders usuclly differ in composition from the 
rocks of the district where they are found, show- 
ing that they have been brought from a distance 
by some powerful force. In Europe they have 
been traced to localities 500 miles distant, and in 
the Mississippi Valley, to not less than 1,000 
miles. Great bowlders of trap are scattered along 
the Connecticut Valley, and as some of the same 
kind are found on Long Island, it is believed that 
they were carried across the Sound by glaciers. 
On the top of a hill on the Island of Jona, 250 
feet above the sea, is a granite bowlder. There 
is no granite in the formation of the island, and 
the nearest place where it it is found is the Isle 
of Mull, with an arm of the sea intervening. . 

In Eda, one of the Orkney Islands, the huge 
conglomerate known as the ‘‘ Giant’s Stone ” was 
flung thither, according to tradition, by a giant 
on the adjacent Island of Stronsa, which abounds 
in that kind of stone, while Eda has none. On 
the side of Slieve Ban, Ireland, is a huge granite 
rock, which tradition affirms was thrown there 
from the Carlingford Mountains by Fin MacCoul 
(or Fionn M‘Comhal), who had accepted a chal- 
lenge from a Caledonian giant. The meeting 
place was Carlingford ; but Fin MacCoul, impa- 
tient to fight, before reaching the appointed spot, 
seized a lump of granite from a gap still shown to 
Visitors, and, as a sort of salutation, threw it 
across the lough. It fell at the feet of his ad- 
yersary, who, startled at this token of strength, 
declined the contest and went home. 

One stormy night (so runs the legend), the 
giant Tregeagle, crossing the Daporth Hills, lost 
his hat, and while hunting for it he thrust his 
staff, which interfered with his search, into the 
ground. But he failed to find his hat, and when 
he returned for his staff, that, also, seemed to 
have been spirited away. Next morning, how- 
ever, the country folks found the ‘‘ Giant’s Hat,” 
an oval mass of granite, and the “ Giant’s Staff,” 
a stone column about twelve feet high. The Hat 
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was rolled over the cliff many years ago, but the 
Staff still remains standing. 

Fantastic rock forms often start up in the tray- 
eler’s path, like uncanny spectres. The ‘‘ Dey- 
il’s Cheesering ” (generally written Cheesewring), 
so graphically introduced into ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
by Black, is a real pile of stones in Devonshire, 
rising in the midst of the Valley of Rocks—one of 
the most remarkable spots in the west of England, 
and crowded with weird legends. Another Cheese- 
wring, quite as curious, near Liskeard, Cornwall, 
looms up thirty feet, looking like a gigantic mush- 
room. . 

Dartmoor, a rough, wild waste of 130,000 acres, 
is dotted with ‘‘tors”— enormous granite rocks 
crowning the hills, which often bear comical re- 
seemblance to animals, human forms and ruined 
castles. The gloomy gray of the granite is re- 
lieved by creeping vines and velvety moss of vari- 
ous hues. ‘‘ Bowerman’s Nose,” rising thirty feet 
from a mass of ruined rocks near Dartmoor, is a 
noted tor, which from some points looks like a 
gigantic human form, and from others like a gro- 
tesque Hindoo idol. The ‘‘ Bowerman” whose 
name it bears is a mythical mystery. 

The “‘ Parson” sits on the tip of a headland, 
near Teignmouth, Devonshire, while the ‘ Clerk ” 
rises from the waves a little in front—whimsical 
stone figures, with silvered heads and many-tinted 
garments. Just off St.Agnes’s Head are two con- 
spicuous rocks about 150 feet high, ‘‘ Old Man ” 
and ‘‘ His Man” being their names. 

At Newquay, Cornwall, along the shores of 
Watergate Bay, is a romantic range of cliffs; 
and scattered fragments of rocks, washed by the 
dashing waves, rise in every variety of form. 
One, known as “ Queen Elizabeth’s Rock,” rears 
itself to the height of 200 feet amid the wildest 
scenery. When seen from a certain point on 
shore, this rock bears a striking resemblance—it 
is supposed—to the head and bust of the stately 
Queen whose name it has received. 

West of Devonshire is Lundy Island, impaled 
in pyramidal cliffs, which seem to keep a sentinel- 
like guard over it. One, of peculiar form, is 
ealled the ‘‘ Knight Templar Rock,” partly be- 
cause the island was granted to the Knights Tem- 
plar in King John’s time, and partly because the 
rounded mass forming the head resembles the cap 
worn by the knights when not clad in armor. 
The “ Deyvil’s Chimney,” a grotesque formation 
among the Cotswold Hills, England ; ‘* Worm’s 
Head,” on the coast of Wales—a rocky mass, run- 
ning out into the sea, and then suddenly rising 
into the fancied form of a worm with head erect ; 
the heavy-topped Eligug Stack, near St. Gowan’s 
Head; the black but picturesque North and 
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South Stacks, near Holyhead, are remarkable 
formations. 

The shattered western coast of Scotland and 
the ragged edges of adjacent islands tell of vol- 
canic convulsions whose subterranean effects must 
have extended all along from the Hebrides to Ire- 
land. Some of the most picturesque results are 
seen in the basaltic grottoes of Staffa. The same 
formation may be traced along in the islands of 
Mull, Islay, Rathlin, to the Giant’s Causeway in 
Treland. Long ago was told the legend of this 
famous Giant’s Causeway—how that the Scotch 
and Irish giants, while exchanging mutual court- 
esies in times of peace, were eager for a hand-to- 
hand fight when disagreements arose ; how, when 
the noted Fin MacCoul once invited Benandonner 
to come over and get a dating, he thought it only 
polite to build a bridge to prevent him from “ wet- 
ting his feet”; and how, thereupon, the Giant’s 
Causeway was laid down for his special conyen- 
ience, thus forming a connection, beneath the sea, 
between Ireland and the familiar haunts of the 
Caledonian giants. This Causeway, a columnar 
bed of basalt between 2,000 and 3,000 feet in 
width, comprises three distinct terraces, the Lit- 
tle, the Middle and the Great. Ages ago, some 
mighty force ejected the liquid basalt through 
certain rock strata, and in the process of cooling 
this wonderful columnar structure was formed, 
the upper surface being afterward laid bare by 
the action of the sea. The 40,000 columns of 
the Great Causeway are chiefly hexagonal and 
pentagonal, each one being perfect in itself and 
separable into distinct joints. No pen or pencil 
picture can convey a clear idea of this strange 
work of Nuture—it must be seen. ‘Phe names 
applied to different portions—‘‘ Chimney Tops,” 
*Giant’s Loom,” ‘*The Honeycomb,” ‘* Lady’s 
Wishing Chair,” ‘‘Giant’s Pulpit,” ete.—are 
merely suggestive of peculiarities of construc- 
tion. 

Staffa, in the Hebrides group, is a little island 
only about a mile and a half in circumference, 
and is readily distinguished from adjoining isl- 
ands by its columnar structure. Waves and 
weather have worn remarkable caves and caverns 
in the basaltic mass. Visitors are usually most 
eager to see Fingal’s Cave—a stupendous grotto, 
227 feet long, whose only floor is the wate», brill- 
jant with hues reflected from the rocks beneath. 
A sail through this cavern, or a walk along the 
rough path at the side, clinging for safety to the 
wire rope, is an event to be remembered. The 
tall octagonal columns, the tide surging into the 
recesses of the cave with thundering echo, the 
white, red and yellow stalactites hanging from 
broken pillars above, and the bright-tinted rocks 
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below water, make a remarkable scene. Clam- 
shell Cave cannot be entered, but we can ascend 
its side by a long stairway, and obtain from the 
top a view of broken columns in every position, 
yet curiously regular, and seeming to fit into each 
other with mathematical precision. 
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perilous chasm is a splendid rope bridge ; “ Gray 
Man’s Path,” a wonderful natural bridge formed 
by a stone stretched across a broad gap. Around 
these, and many other crags in Ireland, weird su- 
perstitions cling concerning ghostly forms that 
stalk up and down in the shadowy light, or sit in 
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Three rock islets rising abruptly from the At- 
lantic are the Skelligs, off the western coast of 
Ireland. Near the mouth of the far-famed Shan- 
non there are also wonderful specimens of Nat- 
ure’s work—cliffs, caves and arches: ‘Horn 
Head ”; that extraordinary rock called the « Bent 
Cliff”; «* Carrick-a-Rede,” a rent rock across whose 


stately silence, or talk together in awful voices 
among the rocks. 

On the Island of Skye is the marvelous “ Qui- 
raing,” a mountain of fluted rocks, from one side 
of which the spines shoot out at all angles. The 
peculiar feature of the Quiraing is a turf-covered 
plain or platform of basalt, surrounded by pin- 
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THE OLD MAN, SPOXANE FALLS. 


nacled peaks. The most conspicuous of these 
upshooting peaks is the ‘‘ Needle Rock,” which 


stands near the entrance to the platform. 


Near Sote Bay, in Norway, a heart-shaped rock 


hangs supported between two stony walls, 
so poised that one would fancy a blow might 
dislodge it. ‘The Troll’s Heart” it is 
called. According to the legend, one of 
those mythical beings known in Scandinavia 
as trolls fell in love with a mermaid, who 
sang sweetly near a lofty rock. It was death 
to him to approach this rock—and, alas! it 
was death for him to stay away. He pined 
away and died; and his faithful heart, 
changed to stone, was suspended near the 
rocky haunts of the mermaid. 

Nearly opposite Tantallon Castle, which 
overlooks the Firth of Forth, is that noted 
sea rock, ‘‘immense, amazing Bass,” rising 
sheer out of the water to the height of 300 
feet. Dark, isolated, precipitous, it looms 
up in solitary grandeur. It is about a mile 
in circumference, and a great cavern, 30 feet 
high and 500 in length, perforates the rock, 
and can be explored at low tide. Its only 
landing places are cut in the solid rock. The 
“Bass” has a long and interesting history. 
Once it was the site of a church; for cent- 
uries it was private property; then it was 
a state prison, where many distinguished per- 
sons were confined. At present this dark 
rock is chiefly inhabited by sea fowl. Pict- 
tresque Dumbarton, the great gray headland 
Gibraltar, and the rock island Heligoland, are 
known to everyone, yet none the less grand 
because familiar. 

Our own country is a veritable wonder- 


land, crowded with quaint and curious rock 
formations, whose beauty and grandeur are 
scarcely realized. From Maine to California 
are innumerable sculptured cliffs, to the care- 
less eye but little changed from \ear ,to year, 
yet ever changing, and bearing their bold 
testimony to a marvelous forming power. 
Livery observant traveler can recall a host 
of unique rocks, which once seen, are photo- 
graphed in his memory—such as ‘‘ Old Roar- 
ing Rock,” at York, on the Maine coast ; the 
great ‘* Whitehead,” which looms above Port- 
Jand harbor ; ‘ Otter Cliff,” off Mount Des- 
ert; ‘Pulpit Rock, at Nahant; the ‘ Bass 
Rocks” and ‘*Rafe’s Chasm,” Gloucester ; 
‘‘Titan’s Pier,” on Mount Holyoke, and 
“Table Rock,” on Sugar Loaf; the regal 
“*Old Stone Face,” in the heart of the White 
Mountains; the poised bowlder above the 
Flume, in the Franconia Notech—now only a 
memory since it fell, years ago; the ‘Old 
Woman” and the ‘‘ Rock of Terror,” on Mount 
Mansfield ; ‘Tower Rock,” a perfect columnar 
formation on Cayuga Lake ; the ‘‘ Pinnacle” and 
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the ‘Old Man,” of Dixville Notch; the curious 
Palisades ; the grand peaks of the Hudson High- 
lands; the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior; 
the bold headlands of the Saguenay. And in the 
Great West the display is yet more wonderful. 

Lying in the very shi adow of Pike’s Peak, near 
Maniton, Colorado, is the ‘*‘ Garden of the Gods.” 
Why called “Garden” is matter for speculation, 
as there is nothing gardenlike about it. The 
unique rock architecture does, indeed, suggest a 
supernatural agency. But it is Nature who, with 
her simple tools, has carved these strange figures 
from the upturned strata. Outside the entrance 
to the Garden stands the ‘‘ Balanced Rock,” 
poised on a slender apex. The sandstone portals 
which guard the gateway spring abruptly from 
the plain, glowing with brilliant red. Just within 
rises another ledge of bright yellow, making a gay 
contrast. The whole Garden, several miles in 
length, is studded with fantastic forms—towers 
and spires, caricatures of human beings, birds, 
beasts and reptiles. These are chiefly red in 
color, and contrast vividly with the deep-blue sky, 
the gray soil, and the adjacent rock piles of choc- 
olate brown. The sharply splintered points of 
“ Cathedral Spires ” are notable ; through a curi- 
ous natural window in “Cathedral Rocks” a 
glimpse of the blue sky appears; and quaint 
figures known as the ‘* Dolphin,” the ‘ Bear and 
Seal,” the ‘* Griffin,” ‘* Sandstone Tower,” ‘ Sand- 
wich Rock,” ete., are on every side. 

In Monument Park, a few miles distant from 
the Garden of the Gods, the eroded sandstone is 
of acream color. Water, air, heat and cold have 
slowly fashioned grotesque figures, to which have 
been given significant names, such as the * Dutch 
Wedding,” the ‘ Quakers,” the ‘ Anvil Rock,” 
the ‘* Tower,” the’ ‘* Lone Sentinel,” ‘ Mother 
Judy,” the “ Major Domo,” ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 

In the vicinity of Manitou, also, are the groups 
called the ‘*Temple of Isis,” the ‘* Siamese 
Twins,” and ‘‘Saddle Rock.” The latter is in 
the Ute Pass, a great gorge, through which in 
times gone by the Ute Indians came down from 
their mountain fastnesses. It was then impassa- 
ble to any save the Indian; but in 1872 a fine 
road was cut through the cafion. 

Nature presents no more sublime spectacle than 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. For more 
than two hundred miles its lofty walls are chis- 
eled into grand shapes, and beautifully tinted 
with hues of brown, pink, purple, red, white and 
gray. The Colorado River, in its mad, onward 
rush, has quarried with fine results the solid 
strata through which it plunges so recklessly. 
The valleys of many Western rivers are noted for 
curious peaks, among which may be mentioned 
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the “‘Giant’s Club,” in the Valley of the Green 
River; in Echo Cafion, Utah, the huge ‘* Hang- 
ing Rock,” which is regarded as a most conven- 
ient shelter, even though scemingly ready to fal; 
« Monument Rock,” also in Echo Cafion, show- 
ing the clear outline of a dog’s head ; ‘‘ Witches’ 
Rock,” a singular conglomerate in the Valley of 
the Weber, Utah; the * Eagles’ Nest,” forming 
the summit of a rock near Red Butte Station, 
Wyoming. Every twig and’branch of the nest is 
petrified exactly as the birds arranged them. A 
sharply defined profile—another ‘‘Old Man of 
the Mountains ”— crowns a rock that rises 230 
feet in Clear Creek Cafion, Colorado. A mass of 
shrubbery gives an odd effect of hair to the head. 

A remarkable butte, seen at a distance of many 
miles along the Mississippi Valley, is known as 
“General Grant's Profile,” and is thought to bear 
a striking resemblance to the great commander. 
A conspicuous landmark, rising ninety feet out 
of a crumbling mass of debris is ‘Standing 
Rock,” in Polk County, Arkansas. Magazine 
Mountain, in the same State, has a headland, 
known as ‘ Dardanelle Rock,” which overlooks 
the Arkansas River. From one point the outline 
of the rock is a distinct profile of a laughing hu- 
man face. On the Arkansas River, also, are the 
“ Natural Steps”—two walls of hard sandstone 
cut into steps, with a space of about twenty feet 
intervening. The steps rise about twenty feet, 
and have the look of masonry. 

Yellowstone Park is a storehouse of curiosities. 
It shows plainly powerful glacial and volcanic ac- 
tion. Words cannot fitly describe it, and artists 
fail to reproduce the marvelous kaleidoscopic 
combination of color which forms a characteristic 
feature of the springs and their basins. Count- 
less ages ago the waters began their curious work, 
slowly making the calcareous deposit which has 
produced the towering terraces of the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, now more than 200 feet high and 
500 wide. The natural stairway, so delicately 
constructed ; the water falling like a veil over 
the sculptured front; the beautiful, ever-chang- 
ing tints, form a picture of exceeding beauty. 
All about are mounds of lime, ‘‘ crusted, curled, 
curved and corkscrewed,” as some one expresses 
it, into every shape—lime, boiled out of the 
ground and solidified. 

The walls of the Grand Cafion of the Yellow- 
stone glow with matchless color, and its crags and 
peaks are magnificently grouped. With miles of 
sculptured rock spread out before him, the be- 
wildered visitor can only look and wonder, 

On the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
about 150 miles from San Francisco, lies the far- 
famed Yosemite Valley. About seven miles long, 
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nearly a mile deep, and varying in width from a 
half to nearly two miles, it is, in truth, cut in 
the granite side of a huge mountain range. Its 
imposing walls are sculptured into a bewildering 
variety of cliffs, towers, domes, battlements and 
spires, separated by deep groves and cafions, and 
diversified with evergreen trees. A clear stream, 
the Merced, runs through the level bottom of 
this valley, and green gardens and meadows are 
scattered here and there. The silvery waterfall 
and the roaring cataract are heard, and a min- 
gling of sunshine and shade, moss and flower, 
combine to beautify the spot. The rocks bear 
the marks of glacial action. The loftiest and 
most exposed are rounded by the grinding force 
of the icy overflow, while lower peaks have been 
sharpened and serrated by the downflow of the 
glacier. 

‘** El Capitan ” rears its huge, projecting front, 
bare, smooth and clearly cut; South, or “ Half 
Dome,” once seen, is never forgotten—its eastern 
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side rounded, its western split down vertically ; 
the ‘* Three Brothers,” closely hugging each 
other, their summits presenting a series of 
strange stones fashioned into every conceivable 
shape ; the grand ‘‘ Cathedral Dome”; ‘ Senti- 
nel Dome,” towering in single grandeur ; ‘ Lib- 
erty Cap,” an isolated granite mass, crowned with 
ancient juniper trees; the rugged point called 
“‘Hoffman’s Finger”; the graceful ‘ Spires,” 
stretching 500 feet above the rock on which 
they rest ; the ‘* Two Guardsmen ”— these, and 
numerous noble peaks, make the tour of the Yo- 
semite inexpressibly grand and inspiring. Nature 
has carved on a magnificent scale in this marvel- 
ous valley, glorious with towering rocks, whose 
boldness is often softened by silvery cascades of 
extreme beauty. And we realize here, as in few 
other places, what powerful agencies scooped out 
this great gorge—glaciers, earthquakes and other 
titanic forces, which are but Nature’s tools, and 
which she handles with matchless skill. 


OUR SAILORS’ TALISMAN. 


By R. F. WAtsH. 


PERHAPS the most universal superstition among 
seafaring men is that which is connected with the 
saving qualities of a child’s caul. No matter how 
unseaworthy the vessel, the crew have no fears if 
they have on board one of these strange talis- 
mans. Nor does this superstition belong only to 
sailors ; for householders, in many parts of the 
world, imagine their residences safe from fire so 
long as they possess a child’s caul. 

This talisman consists of a membraneous film 
which is sometimes found covering the face of a 
child at its birth, and which, if not immediately 
removed, would suffocate the infant. 

But so many are the virtues which are attributed 
to the possessor for the time of one of these freaks 
of nature by the superstitious, that the child who 
is born with one is supposed to be predestined to 
good luck. And, as it is firmly believed that a 
ship cannot be lost at sea whilst a caul is on board, 
captains of vessels often pay large sums for a sin- 
gle caul. 

It is in this way that incidents happen, bearing 
the double stamp of pathos and superstition, 
which are worthy of record. Here is one: Some 
time ago a large shipbuilding firm at Barrow, 
England, completed an order for three coasting 
vessels. When the owners received intimation 
that all was ready they sent on the captains and 
crews to bring the vessels to Cardiff, But just 


then the news arrived that a full-rigged ship, 
which had only recently been launched by the 
same firm, had gone to the bottom, and one of the 
new captains became very dilatory in preparing 
his vessel for sea. 

The owners telegraphed to him, asking what 
was the matter, and were told, in reply, that if 
he (the captain) could not procure a child’s caul 
he would not go to sea in the new vessel. The 
other two captains had secured the talismans, but 
this poor superstitious tar had not been success- 
ful. 

He advertised in several newspapers for one, 
and finally an old woman called upon him, and 
said : 

“‘T seed yer ’vertisement in de papers, cap’n, 
an’ I brought ye poor little Johnnie’s caul; 
but as 

At this point she began to sob pitifully, and 
she was about to begin again, when the skipper 
interrupted her, and asked : 

“Well, ma’am, how much d’ve want fur it ? 
And, for God’s sake, dry up ver blubberin’ !” 

And then, between her sobs, the poor woman 
told how her husband was dead, that she herse: 
had the  rheumatiz,” and this caul was ‘all tha. 
was left of poor Johnnie.” 

«* And,” she continued, ‘*’tis real hard to part 
with it, cap’n. But I’m starvin’. The neighbors 
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sion to losing or selling cauls, and, as a con- 
sequence, sea captains have often to pay as 
high as one hundred pounds ($500) for one, 
and are glad to get it at that price. 

One instance is recorded where a vessel 
having a caul on board was wrecked ; but the 
captain was saved, and as he had the talis- 
manic caul on his person, the superstition did 
not suffer. 

It is a very curious legend, and I have 
often heard the captains of our great ocean 
steamships laugh at it as superstitious folly ; 
but, as a matter of fact, that same supersti- 
tion is implanted deep in their own hearts, 
and, I venture to say, not one of them rides 
the ocean without having secreted some- 
where, on the ship or on his person, one of 
those same talismans. I know one captain, a 
most sensible man and a splendid example of 
the gentlemen who command our “ floating 
palaces,” and, to my certain knowledge, he 
paid a large sum for a child’s caul before 
taking command of his vessel. 

As a rule superstition and common sensc 
do not run together; but in this one in- 

ROCKS: PICTURESQUE AND  CURIOUS.—— BALANCED BROCE, stance they are coexistent; for the knowl- 
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edge that a caul is on board often secures a 

said that if I sold it I’d never have a day’s luck, good crew, and subordination at critical mo- 

and that Johnnie would come from his grave to ments in vessels which have become practically 

torment me; but I haven’t long to live now, unseaworthy. So that from this superstition two 

cap’n, an’ the price o’ the caul ‘ll keep 
me from hungerin’.” 

Again the poor woman cried bitterly, 
and Captain Blank, smothering a huge 
storm curse, said : 

“Well, are ye goin’ to sell it or 
not ?” 

“‘T must, cap’n, or Ill starve. Tlow 
much’ll ye give fur it ?” 

“Captain H bought one the other 
day for twenty pounds.” 

«Yes, cap’n, but they had three of’m 
in that family, an’ didn’t sell their luck. 
Mary Green got fifty for one that was 
on a still-born child last year.” 

“Very well; Ill give ye fifty for this 
one.” 

And in a few minutes the captain had 
handed over fifty golden sovereigns, and 
the poor widow, after kissing it frantic- 
ally, delivered the caul and went her 
way sobbing. Captain Blank at once 
deposited the talisman in his inside 
pocket, and prepared for sea with a 
light heart. 

But such instances as this are not 
numerous. People have a strong aver- THE TROLL’S HEART, NORWAY. 
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good results are obtained : one, a feeling of safety 
amang sailors, and the other, a channel for gain 
to the poor; for, curiously enough, among the 
children of the poor do we most often find those 
who have been born with cauls. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GreorGe C. HuriLput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue water in the Colorado Desert has been found, on 
examination, to proceed from the overflow of the Colorado 
River, a stream full of rapids, and running always with an 
impetuous current. It is also subject, as Captain Wheeler 
notes in the ‘‘ Geographical Surveys West of the 100th 
Meridian,” to sudden rises from violent midsummer rains 
near the sources of the Green and Grand and the Little Colo- 
rado Rivers, which flow into it. The Colorado bears to the 
sea a vast quantity of silt, and its delta is constantly un- 
dergoing modification through the reciprocal and oppos- 
ing action of the rapid current and the tides of the Gulf. 
While there is nothing impossible in the supposed ir- 
ruption of the ocean into the desert, from which it is 
separated by at least seventy miles of a land barrier (tak- 
ing Fort Yuma as a station of the desert), the physical 
convulsion requisite to produce this irruption would de- 
clare itself in ruin and devastation over an enormous area 
of country. A portion of the desert is seventy feet below 
the level of the Gulf of California, but the river descends 
from Fort Yuma 205 feet to its outlet in the Gulf. 


A PoLitTicaL question which is primarily geographical in 
character is pressing itself upon the attention of men in 
Venezuela, and must before long seriously interest Amer- 
ican statesmen. This is the question of the boundary line 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. The definitive 
occupation of British Guiana dates from 1803, when the 
Essequibo River was the western boundary of the colony. 
What has occurred in later years is fairly told by M. 
Veloz Goiticoa, in an Address before the Bordeaux Athé- 
née. In 1836 the Governor of Demerara declared in a 
paper laid before Parliament that the River Pomeroon, 
which is to the west of the Essequibo, ought to be con- 
sidered as the boundary of British Guiana. In 1840 the 
British Government sent Schomburgk to survey the coun- 
try. 
English colony further to the west than before; but the 
protests of the Venezuelan Envoy were so successful that 
Schomburgk’s posts were removed by order of the Goy- 
ernment of British Guiana, January 31st, 1842. Efforts 
to settle the matter once for all were frequently renewed, 
but without avail, and, after Lord Salisbury’s accession to 
power the English encroachments assumed a more and 
more threatening aspect, which coincided with the dis- 
covery of gold and silver mines and precious stones in the 
territory claimed by both countries. Venezuela made a 
formal protest in 1887 against these advances of the Eng- 
lish domination, and the British Minister left Caracas ; 
and the following year the Governor of Demerara pro- 
claimed the formation of the Northern District in Barima, 
a region indisputably belonging to Venezuela; and, at 
present, the English put forward a claim to the mouth 
of the Orinoco, steadily refusing the Venezuelan proposi- 
tion for the final settlement of the dispute by arbitration. 
When it is considered that very few boundaries, even in 
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long-settled countries, have been established with scien- 
tific precision, it is manifest that a reference to arbitra 
tion is the one method of securing justice for a feeb'e 
state in a controversy with a great power; and in ques- 
tions affecting the integrity of a nation’s domain every 
other nation is interested to see justice done. 


Tue scientific mission of Messrs. Rousson and Willems 
to Tierra del Fuego has not added much to what Ramon 
Lista had already told us. The Frenchmen found the 
climate by no means rigorous, though the nights were 
always cold, and there was a great deal of wind, partic- 
ularly from the west, blowing often at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour. In the coldest months there was very little 
snow, but the natives said it was a mild winter. The Ona 
Indians are gigantic in stature, sometimes attaining 6 feet 
6 inches in height, and resembling in type other American 
Indians. The country was full of birds, but quadrupeds 
were fewin number. Magnetic iron abounded. The north- 
ern part of the island is destitute of trees, but the grass is 
excellent, and one great farm has already 20,000 sheep and 
6,000 cattle. This is the future industry of Tierra del 
Fuego, as it is already that of Patagonia, especially in the 
portion bordering the Strait of Magellan. 


Prorressor Smirnorr, of the University of Kazan, has 
visited and described the Tcheremiss, a people of Finnish 
race, settled on the Volga and Viatka Rivers, and number- 
ing 312,000. Their country is divided into mountain and 
meadow land. The mountaineers are agriculturists, while 
the lowlanders follow the chuse; and the Greek Church 
makes converts among the former, though most of the 
people are still pagans. ‘Their gods are numerous, and 
sacrifices are offered to them in a grove. The Tcheremiss 
believe in a future state and in the return of the dead to 
this world, often as evil spirits. The unmarried women 
return, for instance, as the spirits of fever. Bridal gar- 
ments are buried with a young girl. Polygamy prevails 
among the pagans, and in some districts it is the practice 
to carry off a wife by force. The dwellings, clothing, etc.. 
of the Tcheremiss are like those of the Russians, among 
whom they live. 


TcHERNICHEFF’s exploration of the Petchora basin hus 
extended over the vast tundra called Malo-Timanskaya. 
This stretches from the Lower Petchora, northwestwardly 
to the shore of the Arctic, 270 miles, with a breadth of 
from 130 to 140 miles. A chain of low hills runs through 
the centre of this region; the plains on both sides of the 
hills are covered with moss, and watered by numerous 
streams and lakes, all full of fish. 


Tue Volga, it appears, is being silted up in places by 
the reckless destruction of the forests. The boatmen on 
the river find the wood a cheaper fuel than coal, and they 
have stripped the banks of the river for miles to such an 
extent that the government is now called upon to take 
measures for replanting and protecting the forests. Neg- 
lect of precaution is producing also a disastrous effect in 
the harbor of Salonica, on the Hgean. The Vardar River 
has pushed its delta to the neighborhood of Cape Kara- 
Burun, and unless something is done for the removal of 
the banks the harbor will be closed. 


M. Josepx Martin describes the country on the north- 
ern boundary of Thibet as the most interesting region he 
has explored. The highest peaks of the great chain are 
from 20,000 to 23 000 feet above the sea; and the mount- 
ains abound in game. The yaks, or humped cattle, are 
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remarkably fine and large, especially in the northwestern 
part of the Koko-Nor Province. The roads and mountain 
passes are very few, and the inhabitants conceal, as far as 
possible, the knowledge of them. M. Martin studied the 
geology with great care, and reports the existence of rich 
mineral districts. 


Mr. J. J. M. pE Groot, a Chinese scholar in the service 
of the Netherlands-India Government, has made a special 
study of the Chinese emigration, with the following con- 
clusions: The territory which furnishes the emigrants is 
in the Province of Foh-Kien, in Southeastern China. The 
country is mountainous and barren, and there falls but 
little rain. Water is drawn by a wheel or by the Egyptian 
shadoof, and the soil produces only potatoes and a few 
other vegetables, besides some rice of poor quality. The 
roads are mere paths, often the dry bed of a torrent, and 
the communication is principally by water. The natural 
forests have almost disappeared, so that fuel is scarce, and 
long periods of drought alternate with inundations caused 
by heavy rains. The population, never very dense in this 
region, has been greatly reduced by emigration. There 
is, according to Mr. de Groot, no reason to dread the in- 
vasion of the Mongols, as it is called in other countries to 
which the Chinese turn for the means of livelihood. ‘The 
emigration seems likely to diminish as Foh-Kien becomes 
depopulated, and, with the establishment of enterprises 
for internal development, to be directed into the other 
provinces of the. empire. 


M. Ponet, who accompanies M. Paul Crampel (incor- 
rectly reported as having been put to death with all his 
party by cannibals), writes from the Ubangi that the ex- 
pedition had met with success, and had reached a point 
at 5° 11’ 23” N. Lat., and 20° 47' E. Long., about halfway 
toward Lake Tchad, the objective of so many efforts at 
this time on the part of the three powers, England, 
France and Germany. Three rivers had been surveyed : 
the Umbella, flowing northwest; the Como, turning to the 
northeast ; and the Kanja, which flows to the east. French 
flags were distributed to six tribes. M. Ponel’s recon- 
noissance had separated him from M. Crampel for about 
twenty days. When they met again, the whole expedition 
embarked on the Kwango, bound to the north. At the 
first stopping-place the French were told of a camp of 
Turgus, Arabs, that is, from the Soudan, drawn to the far 
interior by hope of trade. The native account of these 
visitors left no doubt of their identity, and a Langwassi 
chief informed Ponel and Crampel that, five days’ march 
to the northwest, there was a station which the Turgus 
visited twice a year to provide themselves with ivory and 
women. M. Ponel started for this station, while M. Cram- 
pel ascended the Kwango for 120 miles, finding that it 
flowed steadily to the east-northeast, and, therefore, away 
from the line of march toward Lake Tchad. He returned 
to join M. Ponel at Mukabo. 


Ir is proper to note the opening of the new route from 
Europe to Japan and China by way of the Canadian rail- 
roads and the line of steamers from Vancouver to Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai. The gain in time by this route is 
considerable, and its effect upon the development of 
British Columbia and the Dominion, and, less directly, 
upon the commercial movement of the world, must soon 
be sensibly felt. 


Ir has hitherto been supposed that the chain of the 
Southern Alps. in the South Island of New Zealand, was 
unbroken throughout its extent, but Mr. Brodrick, of the 
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Survey Department, has discovered two passes, by which 
the chain may be crossed—the Sealy Pass, 5,800 feet high, 
at the head of the Great Godley Glacier; and another, the 
Huxley Pass, 5,529 feet high, between the Huxley and the 
Landsborough Rivers. There is a good road for part of 
the way through the Sealy Pass, but seven miles of it have 
to be made over the glacier, and it does not seem likely 
that the discovery will be turned to account. Mr. Brodrick 
condemns the Huxley Pass as no better than a tolerable 
footpath. 


Space will not permit more than a brief reference in 
this place to the results of the Alaska expedition sent out 
by Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. Both parties en- 
dured very unusual hardships and privations, but they 
have added much to the knowledge of the geography and 
the natural history of Alaska, and the Yukon River begins 
to be seen in something like its real proportions. 


Mons. H. Pirtier has written an account of an explora- 
tion, undertaken during the past year, of the River San 
Juan and the shores of the Bay of Salinas, in Costa Rica. 
He traced a barometric profile across the central plateau 
and the Cordillera, and along the San Carlos River to its 
junction with the San Juan; and his collections of the 
fauna and flora of Costa Rica are very full. 


Lrect. Lucien N. B. Wyse, who returned to France last 
May from a mission to Colombia, in the interest of the 
wrecked Panama Canal, brought back with him some 
serious contributions to the geography of that little-known 
country. He ascénded several peaks of the Andes, and 
found that, so far from sinking, as many have reported to 
be the case with this chain, the mountains are, according 
to his measurements, from 300 to 400 feet higher than 
their recorded altitudes. He found the lowest depression 
(excepting that of the gorge of the Tequendama Fall) by 
which the plain of Bogotéi could be reached, to be at Bo- 
cajd, at an altitude of 8,620 feet, on a level with the plain 
of Bogotd. It is through this pass that he believes the 
railway to the plateaux of Cundinamarca and Boyaca must 
be pushed from the River Magdalena. A plateau as ele- 
vated and as broad as that on which Bogota stands, and 
covering portions of the States of Cauca, Antioquia and 
Bolivar, is not found on any of the maps. 


OUR NEW SERIAL STORY, 


We take great pleasure in announcing that the next 
number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Montuiy (for Oc- 
tober, 1891) will contain the opening installment of a new 
serial story, entitled ‘‘ A Terrible Case,” written expressly 
for this magazine, by Etta W. Pierce. The name of this 
favorite novelist is sufficient to assure to our readers a 
literary treat of the highest order; and we venture to 
predict for the new story a success which shall equal, if 
not surpass, that of any previous work of the gifted an- 
thor of ‘‘ Heron’s Wife,” etc. It is full of color and dra- 
matic force, taking a powerful hold upon the reader's 
attention at the very outset. Every lover of romantic 
fiction should secure the October number of Frank Lrs- 
mie’s Poputar Monty, and read the opening chapters 
of “A Terrible Case.” It is destined to be the literary 


sensation of the season. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A NEw envelope folding machine possesses several novel 
features, including the use of boxed or inside cams, which 
obviate the necessity for springs in producing the differ- 
ent movements of the mechanism, and thus increase the 
smoothness of working and durability of the apparatus. 
Ry means of an ingenious adjustable appliance the envel- 
opes have any desired amount of bulk or roundness of the 
edges imparted to them. This operation makes the envel- 
ope more convenient for use, and also adds to its strength 
by lessening the liability to split at the edges. After fold- 
ing, the envelopes are transferred to wired divisions on 
the periphery of a revolving wheel at the rear of the ma- 
chine, where they are dried by currents of hot or cold air 
forced through perforators in pipes coiled at the sides of 
the wheel. The envelopes are afterward dropped into a 
race and gradually advanced to a table where an attendant 
is waiting to band them. All the operations, from the 
placing of the blanks to the receipt of the finished envelope, 
are entirely automatic, and a single machine is capable of 
making from 30,000 to 40,000 envelopes a day. 


In a recent lecture Edward Atkinson stated that with 
nine-tenths of the people the cost of maintaining life ex- 
cveds half the income. The cause of this is, in many in- 
stances, waste of fuel and improperly cooked food. Mr. 
Atkinson showed that with the improved culinary appli- 
ances, which are fortunately becoming daily better known, 
the cost of feeding anybody would range from twenty 
cents a day for a hard-working man to twelve and a half 
cents a day for a woman doing very light work. The 
“Aladdin” stove, by which Mr. Atkinson accomplished 
these wonderful results, is simply an iron box, about 
eighteen inches long by fourteen in height and width. Itis 
inclosed in a case made of wood pulp. Under it is an or- 
dinary lamp burning about a quart of kerosene oil in eight 
hours. All the heat is retained in the oven, and it is 
never higher than 360°. There is absolutely no smell, 
and the food is cooked without distilling the juices or des- 
iccating the solids. With this oven all there is to do is to 
put in the food and the lamp does the rest. No attention 
whatever is required. With it anyone can cook, and cook 
well. In addition to the Aladdin oven, Mr. Atkinson has 
invented a workman’s dinner pail, in which a dinner of 
two courses can be carried to the workshop and cooked 
over an ordinary lamp during the morning, ready for con- 
sumption at the noon hour. 


A MACHINE has been designed for making bricks and 
tiles on the semi-dry process. The clay or material to be 
formed into bricks is fed into a hopper in a loose and 
granulated state. The finished is delivered as the charger 
returns to refill the empty mold. Each brick receives four 
distinct presses, whereby the air is thoroughly expressed. 
All the labor required is one man to tip the clay into the 
grinding pan and one boy to take off the bricks as the 
machine delivers them. Among the various purposes for 
which this machine is employed, besides brick and tile 
making, are the forming of purple ore, or ‘blue billy,” 
into briquettes for the smelting furnace, the forming of 
nickel oxide into cakes for the assaying furnace, the form- 
ing of dry cement compound into blocks ready for clinker- 
ing, and the pressing of coal and coke briquettes. 


Tae threatened diminution in the supply of gutta per- 
cha is a matter of considerable commercial importance, 
and any practical substitute for such a useful material is 
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sure to be eagerly received. A Portuguese scientist is said 
to have discovered an excellent and abundant substitute 
for gutta percha in the solidified fluid which issues from a 
plant generally cultivated for hedges in the Concan dis- 
trict. It is said that this material is insoluble in water. 
softens under heat and hardens in the cold. It receives, 
moreover, and retains a given molded shape, can be cast 
into very thin sheets, and is capable to take the most mi- 
nute impressions on its surface. Though white whenit flows 
from the tre3, in its dried shape it is of chocolate color, 
resembling gutta percha. 


Tue degree of delicacy which has been attained in the 
application of the radio-micrometer for the measurement 
of radiant heat—viz., from a candle, a fire, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, or anything else which radiates heat 
through space—is marvelous. An appreciable effect is 
produced on the radio-micrometer by a candle placed two 
miles away, at which distance its light is almost comparable 
to that of a barely visible nebula. The latest measure- 
ments by Professor Boys shows that the heat of the lunar 
rays can be definitely determined as 150,000 times greater 
than those of a candle twenty feet away. The difference of 
radiation between a moon nineteen days old, which goes 
through the sky with its dark edge foremost, and the nine- 
day moon, in which the bright edge goes forward, and the 
diminished heat at the terminator, as compared with the 
luminous part of the disk, show in a wonderful way the 
discriminating power of the instrument. Professor Boys's 
experiments fully confirm the inference drawn from earlier 
observations—that the heat of the moon does not accumn- 
late by penetrating beneath her surface. It lasts only 
from moment to moment as supplied by the sun. 


Many contrivances have been invented for approaching 
wild fowl, but the most recent is a semi-submergible steam 
launch described in the English newspapers of late date. 
This launch is 30 feet long over all, with an extreme 
breadth of 6 feet 6 inches, and depth of 3 feet 3 inches. 
She is constructed entirely of mild steel (galvanized), the 
hull being divided into watertight compartments along the 
sides and at the ends. The main object in having these 
watertight compartments is to fill them with water, in order 
to immerse or sink the launch at will to the height above 
water of an ordinary shooting punt. This is accomplished 
by a special steam pump connected with the engines. ca- 
pable of filling the compartments, equally, in about five 
minutes, and of emptying them in six minutes, whilst per- 
fect safety is insured by locking up the water in the vari- 
ous compartments, thus preventing any danger from roli- 
ing, etc., when under way. The launch is propelled by 
compound surface condensing machinery indicating 15 
horse power, and on the measured mile the boat attained 
a speed of eight knots with the compartments empty, and 
six and a half knots with them full. She was very steady 
and stable in each condition under steam, and the engines 
worked practically without noise. The funnel is mae to 
lower on approaching the birds, and the launch then 
will show nothing above the water more than an ordinary 
shooting punt. The steering wheel is forward, so that the 
gunner can direct the course of the launch himself, as 
well as take aim with the gun. 


A PROMINENT technical journal says: ‘‘ How long will 
builders of cable railways pile up huge blocks of solid 
brick for the walls of their power houses? Can’t they be 
made to understand that steel, and steel alone, is the only 
material which will render their power plants a cheap, 
economical and indestructible shelter?” 
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ROMA—AMOR. 
By Henry TYRRELL. 


* Roma! Roma! Roma! 
’ 


Non @ pitt come era prima.’ 


Aut the roads of the European tourist and stu- 
dent still lead to Rome; and when, sooner or later, 
they also lead sadly away from her, who can trav- 
erse them with casting at least one longing, lin- 
gering look behind? This fascination of the 
Eternal City is proverbial. It, and not mere 
malaria, is the veritable Roman fever. Pio Nono, 
that most gracious and sociable of Popes, used to 
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MODERN ROMAN CHARIOTS. (SKETCHES BY DANTE PAOLOGOL.) 


ask his foreign visitors the duration of their stay 
i1 Rome. If it was only a few days, he would 
say at parting, -‘‘ Well, good-by ;” but if the 
ftranger was tarrying for weeks or months, then 
is would be, “‘ A rivederci !” For who, after hav- 
ji 1g eaten the lotus of the Tiber-side, could depart 
thence for good and 
all, nor hope ever to 
taste it again ? 

And yet, this impal- 
pable charm, this sub- 
tle spell, whatever it 
may have been in other 
days, is not to the 
modern pilgrim a mat- 
ter of love at first sight. 
There, indeed, are the 
blue encircling mys- 
teries of the Sabine and 
the Alban hills, brood- 
ing over the savage 
swectness of the Cam- 
pagna; there stand 
the ancient city walls, 
jealously opening to 
outside barbarians 
their historic gates ; 
through them the wild 
peasants of the Abruzzi 
and the  fleece-clad 
shepherds of the plains 
pass, every summer 
morning, to bask in 
the sunshine on the 
marble steps of the 
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Piazza di Spagna, with the stately girls and 
swaddled infants of the Trastevere, waiting to be 
engaged as artists’ models; the solitary palm 
tree on Monte Mario dreams in the moonlight, 
or sighs in the sunset breeze to the pines of 
the Pincian; everywhere, all the livelong day 


AT TWILIGHT ON MONTE PINCIO. 
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pious fountains tin- 
kle and murmur and 
lisp; the Tiber 
winds through the 
city like a sluggish 
yellow snake, under 
the shadow of St. 
Peter’s swelling 
dome, and by the 
antique walls of 
Hadrian’s mauso- 
leum ; scattered here 
and there amidst 
the danal structures 
in the new suburbs, 
but not of them, 
rise in grim desola- 
tion and scorn the 
ruins of column, 
temple, arch and 
therme, with the 
Coliseum dominat- 
ing all in its grand- 
eur as a wreck of 
the mighty past, 
and its proud sym- 
bolism of imperish- 
able story. These, 
and their likes, an 
hundredfold more, 
still await the voy- 
ager from beyond the seas, who has dreamed of 
them from childhood. Yet, despite them all, the 
first impressions of Rome are inevitably disap- 
pointing. Why? Because, while the ancient 
Rome is mostly out of sight underground, and 
the medizval or renaissance Rome pushed aside 
into the byways and corners, and the Papal, ar- 
tistic, Bohemian Rome of a generation ago meta- 


EVENING IN THE PIAZZA COLONNA. 


morphosed by the iron wand of the magician 
Progress—the Rome of to-day, coming out far 
beyond the walls to meet you, with boulevards, 
electric lights, tramways, railway stations and 
solid phalanxes of new brick tenements and 
stores, is plainly determined that you shall not 
mistake her for anything else than the capital 
of the Kingdom of Italy, a metropolis of 400,000 
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inhabitants, and with ambitions toward rivaling 
the distinctively modern attractions of Paris and 
London themselves. 

If one chooses to be original and perverse, and 
insists upon going to Rome in the summer time, 
the bewilderment will be greater yet. In this 
ease, though, the disappointment will be more 
pleasurable. Such notions as one has in ad- 
vance are formed mostly from reading the im- 
pressions of Englishmen and Americans who have 
seen the place only in winter. Where the skies 
and seasons form so important a part of the show 
as they do in Italy, it is rank imposture to pass 
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of the afternoon. In the hollows ripples the 
ripening grain. The air is fragrant with new- 
mown hay, which men, women and children are 
raking into piles. Passing a little yellow-stuc- 
coed way station, with a flower garden around it, 
we see one of these same sunburnt women, bare- 
footed, perhaps, but wearing the gold-lettered 
hatband of the railway company, standing beside 
the track in an attitude of military salute, pre- 
senting arms in the form of a wooden flag-cylin- 
der instead of a gun. The line is all right on 
this section, we may be sure ; for these petticoated 
guardians, employed on all the railroads through- 


AT THE GRAND ALTAR, ST. PETER’S. 


off a picture of Rome in February, for instance, 
for Rome all the year round. 

Approaching by the most frequented railway 
route, that from Pisa, we have the glimmering 
horizon of the Mediterranean on our right, and, 
shortly after passing Civita Vecchia, that other 
rolling sea of the Campagna on our left. Then 
the road curves inland, among the heathery 
downs, which at: first look almost brown and des- 
olate enough to justify the traditional character- 
ization. But a closer scrutiny shows the undu- 
lated prairie to be carpeted with wild flowers— 
poppies, eglantine, bluebells, buttercups, wild 
honeysuckle and daisies, in thick, broad masses of 
variegated color, aflame in the slanting sunlight 


out France and Italy, have been long tried and 
never found wanting in vigilance and fidelity. 
Shepherds with crooks and dogs guard their 
flocks in idyllic-looking pastures, or lie in si- 
esta ‘‘under the shade of melancholy boughs” 
of pine or eucalyptus. Here and there brigand- 
ish-looking horsemen, with long prods in their 
hands, chase their cattle through the reedy 
marshes. Occasionally a gaunt tower or a ruined 
arch rises forlornly from out a weed-grown waste 
—otherwise we might forget that we are nearing 
Rome. At the stations where we stop, noisy and 
jovial-looking men thrust their heads into the com- 
partment, make some unintelligible request or 
other, and then, unless meeting with a prompt and 
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unanimous rebuff, drag in from one to half a dozen 
anxious-looking dogs, who crouch apologetically 
under the seats, a good deal more concerned than 
theirs masters at having violated the rules and 
regulations of the railroad. These men with the 
dogs are the local Nimrods, the Roman Tartarins, 
and this is their happy hunting ground. This 
garden, this flowery plain of Enna, this tract 
of pasture lands, Insh meadows and fields of 
grain, is the ‘‘ pestilential waste” of the Cam- 
pagna, that has been so persistently written 
down for centuries past. 

* Beco Roma!” 

We have crossed, on an iron bridge, a saffron- 
colored, unimpressive-looking little stream, which 
must be the Tiber ; and around the shoulder of 
a low-lying hill ahead the roofs and towers of 
a city are swinging into view. It is a thrilling 
moment. Oh, to leave the train and walk or 
drive into Rome! But, alas! these immediate 
environs are not reassuring. Here are kitchen 
gardens and machine shops, and gas plants and 
factory chimneys. The city itself, as much as 
we can see of it, looks flat and rather smoky. 
Even the lead-colored dome of St. Peter’s, from 
this point of view, does not loom as it ought. 
Just now one could find it in one’s heart to wish 
that Rome looked a little more unlike Newark, 
N.J. : 

The road makes a semicircular sweep halfway 
around the city, outside the walls, and finally 
dives in through a moldering stone gateway. 
There is the usual branching out of tracks, 
with lines of idle freight cars standing about, 
and then we enter a vast, yawning station, which 
might be that of Jersey City, only that it bears, 
in terra-cotta bass-relief, a representation of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, and the maternal she-wolf. 

“Roma! Roma!” 

Hypnotized by the magic name, as it is re- 
echoed by the guards up and dowff the long 
platforms, we emerge from the station, into the 
broad open place, and see, as in a dream, through 
the almost blinding radiance of the sunlight, the 
erumbling ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, the 
glad sparkle and leap of a fountain jet, and a 
broad avenue opening its straight perspective 
through the serried masses of brown old palaces 
and new Parisian-looking /déte/s. This avenue, 
down which we somehow find ourselves rolling in 
a carriage as noiseless as a Venetian gondola, is 
the Via Nazionale, the pride of the ruthless re- 
constructors of Rome, who cut through the cher- 
ished Villa Aldobrandini and played havoe with 
many an acre of sacred antiquity, to smooth -the 
Juggernaut course of this correct, elegant and 
exasperating modern boulevard. Five minutes 
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later, however, the sight of the Piazza di Spagna 
charms back all our illusions. We climb those 
broad and beantiful old marble steps to the Via 
Sistina, where we are installed, perchance, in the 
memory-haunted palace in which Angelica Kanff- 
man painted, and dreamed, and died. Before the 
amethyst shadows pouring down from the twilight 
hills have quite flooded the city, we are standing 
on the Pincian Hill, beside that massive, overflow- 
ing fountain-basin that looks like a seashell as it 
reflects the pearl and pale green of the gloaming 
heavens; the city floats in a warm haze at our 
feet, its blended murmur of sounds pierced by 
the minor notes of the angelus bells, even as the 
pure sky is pierced by the silver fire of the stars ; 
and viewing Rome so softened and transfigured, 
we impulsively retract the hasty judgment of our 
first impressions, decluring that here at last is 
realized all that fancy had painted—the undy- 
ing, the changeless ‘‘ city of the soul.” 

How to see Rome thus, and to find her inner 
loveliness revealed day by day? There is one 
way, and that is as follows: Study in advance, 
before you leave home, the guidebooks, cata- 
logues and stock descriptions, and lay out your 
plan so as to take in everything, so much every 
day, churches, galleries, catacombs and ruins, in 
regular routine order, dividing your hours and 
minutes, as well as apportioning your fund of 
enthusiasm, according to the relative traditional 
importance of each ‘‘sight”; then, pack this plan 
away in the trunk you intend to leave at Paris, 
forget it if you can, and ignore it absolutely in 
all your Roman wanderings. Let these be at 
random and fancy-free. Haply you may have 
a sympathetic friend to initiate you. If not, 
your memories will serve—memories of the most 
delightful things you have read, inspired by Rome. 
The list will certainly include ‘‘ Corinne,” more or 
less of Byron and Shelley, ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” 
Théophile Gautier’s “Italie,” Story’s ‘Roba di 
Roma,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun.” ‘Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece.” Professor Lanciani’s ‘* An- 
cient Rome,” too, opens exquisite vistas for the 
fancy of whoever is possessed of more than a 
Platonic regard for the antiquities. 

My first night in Rome, there was moonlight 
in the sky, and music in the Piazza Colonna. This 
latter is the principal public square, and one of 
the finest in Europe. The noble Antonine column, 
now wreathed in electric lights, rises in the ecen- 
tre, the Corso comes in at one side, and great, 
gloomy, restful-looking palaces surround it. The 
harmony of these old palaces is, indeed, broken 
by the invasion of one or two glassy-fronted es- 
tablishments of the modern “bazaar” type ; but 
even their aggressive newness is toned down by 
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the charitable cloak of night. Coming down the 
Corso, from the direction of the Piazza del Pop- 
olo, I was delighted to find this famous thorough- 
fare so insignificant and relatively old-fashioned. 
It is surprisingly narrow, and has no sidewalks 
worth mentioning. The promenaders who throng 
it in the evening mostly take the middle of the 
street. There are no cars nor trucks, and such 
carriages as pass thread their way through apolo- 
getically, their occupants often chatting at leisure 
with acquaintances they meet afoot. Emerging 
suddenly into the Piazza Colonna, I saw the Mu- 
nicipal Band, jn showy uniform, seated upon a 
platform at the base of the tall pillar of Marcus 
Aurelius, while the Roman populace, to the num- 
ber of several thousand, circulated gayly about 
the spacious square. The University students, 
distinguished by their red, green and violet hats, 
were present in full force, this being the occasion 
of the first public hearing of their new hymn, 
written and composed by two of their number. 
It was a rather spirited refrain, and after the 
students had sung it over and over until all Rome 
caught the air, they marched off, carrying on their 
shoulders the author and the composer. 

It was a warm, windless, voluptuous night, and 
by eleven o’clock, outside the 
Corso and the main public 
centres, the city slept. Now 
and then a party of serenad- 
ers, with mandolins, passed 
rapidly by and disappeared 
down some dark, winding 
lane, leaving a wake of tink- 
ling music behind. The 
light of an occasional osteria, 
or wine shop, gleamed from 
some cavernous recess, where 
macaroni eaters might be seen 
and mora players heard. Per- 
haps a carriage or two rolled 
by, bringing belated forestiert 
(foreign savages, meaning 
principally English, Ameri- 
can, French and German 
tourists) from the regulation 
moonlight visit to the Coli- 
seum. Otherwise, night and . 
silence held complete sway— 
for the ceaseless murmur of 
the fountains, like the night- 
ingale’s song, sweetest after 
dusk, grows to be not a 
sound, but the sense of a 
sound, an unconscious con- 
sciousness of the purling of 
cool waters. 
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Why sleep, when waking reality is so dream- 
like ? I walked down to the Tiber, crossed the 
statue-sentineled bridge of the Castello St. An- 
gelo, and passed up through the Borgo Nuovo 
in the direction of the majestic dome that rose 
ahead like “the Pantheon swung in midair.” 
Ah, the grandeur and mystery of St. Peter’s in 
the warm dusk of that summer midnight! The 
deep-toned bell solemnly sounded the hour of 
twelve, as I stood, awe-stricken, at the opening of 
the encircling colonnade, with the obelisk in the 
centre, flanked by the two magnificent fountains 
that fling their generous streams forty feet in air. 
The setting moon over Mount Janiculum touched 
with misty glory the great dome —‘‘the uplifted 
brow and forehead that holds the brain of Papal 
Rome,” with its shining cross rising directly 
above the crypt where the relics of Christ’s chief 
apostle rest—and fell brightly upon the tower- 
ing pile of the Vatican close beside, where, in 
mystic seclusion, dwells St. Peter’s spiritual suc- 
cessor, the venerable Pope, and whence emanates 
the law of the Church, wielded by him over tha 
wide world from which his temporal power has 
passed away as completely as the.great empire of 
the Cesars. The scene itself and the thoughts 
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concentrated there confuse themselves, strangely 
exalting the imagination. 

At such a moment, as one ascends the foot- 
worn stony terraces leading up to the mighty 
portal of St. Peter’s, the fagade is certainly im- 
pressive and beautiful beyond expectation. No 
longer dominated, from this near point of view, 
by Michel Angelo’s stupendous cupola, its broad, 
simple, harmonions lines and noble proportions 
develop deliberately to the eye, and impose them- 
selves upon the beholder as not unworthy of the 
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however, who is merely seeing Rome with his 
own eyes, for the gratification of his individual 
untutored fancy, is unhampered by any such tire- 
some obligations. 

Afterward I visited St. Peter’s at different hours 
of the day—in the golden morning light ; in the 
spellbound silence of noon, when a bowed priest, 
a Spanish nun in robes of creamy white, and a 
brown peasant woman from the Campagna, lift- 
ing her child to kiss the polished toe of St. Peter’s 
statue, were the only living beings visible in all 
that immeasurable nave ; 
and in the twilight of ves- 
per time, when the starlike 
lamps were lit, and the 
voices of the officiating 
priests in the distant side 
chapels were reverberated 
and softened into aerial 
music. This is the St. Pe- 
ter’s we have imagined—the 
St. Peter’s that Story, and 
hundreds of writers before 
him, have tried to describe 
for us: “The church 
within has its own atmos- 
phere, which scarcely 
knows the seasons without ; 
and when the pageant and 
the pomp of the Catholic 
hierarchy passes along its 
nave, and the sunlight 
builds its golden slanting 
bridge of light from the 
lantern to the high altar, 
and the fumes of incense 
rise from the clinking censer 
at High Mass, and the 
solemn thrill of the silver 
trumpets sounds and swells 
and reverberates through 
the dim mosaicked dome 
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world’s grandest basilica. Yes, it was Carlo Ma- 
derno who lengthened the nave and built this fa- 
cade as it now stands, without consulting his il- 
lustrious but dead predecessor, Michel Angelo. I 
am aware that every casual critic, particularly if 
he has done the two or three days’ preparatory 
course in architecture recommended by the guide- 
book for his European jaunt, regards it as a sa- 
cred duty to disparage Bramante, say something 
derogatory to Carlo Maderno, and heave a sigh 
over the generally inadequate achievement of this 
architectural wonder. The sentimental loiterer, 


where the saints are pict- 
ured above, cold must be his 
heart and dull his sense who 
is not touched to reverence. Here is the type of 
the universal Church—free and beautiful, large 
and loving ; not grim, sombre and sad, like the 
Northern Gothic cathedrals. We grieve over all 
the bad taste of its interior decoration, all the 
giant and awkward statues, all the lamentable 
details ; but still, despite them all, the impression 
is great. When at twilight the shadows obscure 
all these trivialities, when the lofty cross above 
the altar rays forth its single illumination and the 
tasteless details disappear, and the towering arches 
rise unbroken with their solemn gulfs of darkness, 
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one can feel how great, how astonishing this 
church is, in its broad architectural features.” 

The ghost of Nero, according to the medieval 
tradition, used to wander nightly on the Pincian. 
The ghost of Michel Angelo still haunts the 
neighborhood of the Vatican, intimidating weak- 
willed strangers, and causing them to commit 
strange perjuries as they stand and blink at the 
pictured walls. It makes them bow down—or, 
rather, bend backward—under the anatomical 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and strike attitudes 
of abject admiration before that smoky night- 
mare, the “ Last Judgment,” with its dull red- 
robed Deity and writhing Titans, in faded, 
watery, chilblain-looking tones of blue and brown 
—when they know in their hearts, these same 
gentle strangers, that there is nothing at all in 
it for them. More likely they would prefer to 
sport with Botticelli in the shade of his idyllic 
woods, or cultivate an acquaintance with simple 
and charming Fra Angelico, or with Raffaelle’s 
inspired pupils, to say nothing of the divine 
master himself. Michel Angelo was a fierce, 
gloomy, solitary genius. His colossal power must, 
indeed, assert itself, through whatever artistic 
medium he might employ—whether sculpture, 
painting, architecture, or the measurgd language 
of poetry. Yet, in view even of the evidence of 
these Sistine frescoes, it is no heresy to say, as 
he himself said when Pope Julius II. summoned 
him from Florence to undertake the work, that 
“‘ painting was not his profession.” 

How different with Raffaelle ! Here was a born 
painter, a sweet and gracile nature who “ painted 
as the bird sings,” who saw only beauty, and en- 
dowed with a soul the beanty he saw, transfigur- 
ing, with the imagination of genius and love, 
the very material charms of the Fornarina into 
the supra-mortal loveliness of the pictured Ma- 
donna. Gentle, charming, impressionable, sur- 
rounded by friends and followed by a group of 
adormg pupils, who were but too eager to seize 
upon his designs and carry ont the labor of ex- 
ecution which the generous indolence of the mas- 
ter so readily renounced, in his brief life of thirty- 
seven years he wooed his way to immortality. 
And so his works to-day woo and win the heart 
of the most casual passant. 

By eliminating about nine-tenths of the ortho- 
dox artistic sights from one’s plan, it is possible— 
supposing, of course, the spirit moves in that 
direction—during a short sojourn to arrive at 
some familiarity with Raffaelle’s principal pict- 
ures in Rome, and to linger often in those de- 
lightful open-air loggie of the Vatican, so inti- 
mately associated with his work. So, too, by 
sacrificing other things, one may contemplate 
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without unseemly haste the museums of mosaics 
and sculpture at the Vatican, where the Belve- 
dere Apollo gazes after his flying arrow, and the 
Laocoén struggles in the serpents’ coils; the 
famous antiques of the Capitol, including the 
Dying Gladiator, the Venus, the Faun of Prax- 
iteles, and the countless portrait-busts and statues 
of imperial Romans; or one’s favorite pictures 
among the masterpieces of Guido, Titian, Cor- 
reggio, Carlo Dolce, Guercino, Giulio Romano, ete. 
But these latter are scattered all about Rome, in 
the private palaces and villas, such as the Bor- 
ghese, Doria, Colonna, Barberini, Rospigliosi, 
Corsini, Ludovisi, Albani, Farnesina, and others. 
The times and conditions for visiting them are 
necessarily changeable, arbitrary and baffling; so 
that it is a matter of weeks, if not months, to 
make the complete round. These private picture 
galleries, which include many of the chief treas- 
ures of Italian art, are just now the subject of 
great concern on the part of the Government, and 
the controversy which has arisen over them inter- 
ests all future visitors to Rome. Until a recent 
date, by the law of primogeniture, these art col- 
lections fell, with the bulk of the parental fort- 
une, to the eldest son of each family, who could 
thus afford to maintain them for the public ben- 
efit, and was proud todo so. Then the Govern- 
ment abolished this law of succession, and enacted 
that the parents’ fortune should be divided 
equally among the children. This disintegrating 
process has caused the expense of keeping up the 
galleries to fall heavily upon the heads of the 
families, as of course there is no income from ad- 
mission fees to make things even. The Roman 
nobles naturally refuse to turn their palaces into 
dime museums. Some of them have preferred to 
put their pictures on the market, and the danger 
seems imminent of the nation’s priceless heir- 
looms of art leaving Italy. The Government has 
to consider whether it can coerce the owners of 
the various collections into keeping their galleries 
open, or if not, what compromise can be effected. 

The same policy of judicious selection and ab- 
stinence which is to be recommended to the sum- 
mer saunterer in Rome with regard to pictures 
may be advised with repeated emphasis in the 
matter of churches, convents and catacombs. Of 
the churches alone there are over 300, and none 
of them absolutely uninteresting. About 290 of 
them, however, in midsummer especially, may be 
passed by with regrets, or left over ‘‘ until next 
time.” One is sure to go to the basilica of St. 
Paul-outside-the-Walls, to be dazed by the shin- 
ing splendor of its golden ceilings and mirrorlike 
marble floor, its eighty columns of Alpine gran- 
ite, its priceless Oriental alabasters and rosso and 
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verde antico; and to the Lateran, where the 
Popes are crowned, and where, at one side of the 
Piazza, is enshrined the Scala Santa, or holy 
staircase, said to have been the entrance to Pon- 
tius Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, brought to 
Rome by St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
in the fourth century, and to this day ascended 
by devou& pilgrims on their knees. The historic 
basilica of*Banta Maria Maggiore, too, and the 
primitive Christian churches of San Clemente 
and Santa Agnese, and Ara-Celi, over by the 
Capitol, where Gibbon, pausing to listen to the 
vesper singing, just as we pause to-day, con- 
ceived the idea of writing his history of the 
*“<Decline and Fall” of Rome—these are among 
the few churches that no pilgrim to Rome would 
leave unvisited. 
One’s personal 
affinities are soon 
found, and then 
the real delight in 
Rome begins. It 
may be the gal- 
leries, or the mu- 
seums, or the pub- 
lic squares, or, per- 
haps, some quaint 
old stone - floored 
osterta, with the 
traditional green 
bush for sign, 
where are served 
cool flasks of the 
sunshiny wine of 
Frascati, and the 


classic Falernian 
sung by Horace. 
Some _ travelers 


have a singular 
fancy for poking 
and ghouling 
among the cold, 
dank catacombs, 
when they might 
just as well be re- 
spiring the eglan- 
tine- scented air 
and mellow light 
of the Italian day 
overhead. Others 
deliberately prefer 
the hideous old 
mummies of the 
Capuchin Monas- 
tery, enshrined in 
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skulls and the bones of some 4,000 dead brothers 
deprived of a decent burial, to the live, Beatrice- 
Cenci-faced beauties of the Corso, the full-blooded 
Roman matrons of the Trastevere, or the raptur- 
ous singers at the Malibran and the new Costanzi 
Theatre. Ah, well! to everyone his taste. 

I know I used to think it a rare emotion to 
idle away hours at a time along the Via Appia, 
or among the ruins of the Forum, the Coliseum, 
or the Baths of Caracalla, during the middle of 
the day, when everybody else was content to leave 
the antiquities alone. Even the official guard- 
ians, who are usually on the watch to see that no 
enterprising relic hunter surreptitiously carries 
off the corner stone of a triumphal arch, or two 
or three tons of travertine blocks, are invisible at 


alcoves decorated 
with grinning 
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high noon in midsummer. The place is as de- 


serted as Pompeii. The very lizards on the stones 
are too lazy to dart away at the sound of human 
footfalls. In the fervid glow of the sun, the wide 
waste of ruins, with here and there a cluster of 
tall columns and fragment of rich entablature, 
glistens and trembles to the sight. 


The cicada’s 
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dry chirp only makes the silence intenser. The 
weeds and wild columbine, growing high on the 
shapeless walls, droop without motion against the 
hazy blue sky. It is easy to forget what little of 
history one may have learned, and to reconstruct, 
from the shattered carvings and inscriptions 
strewn around, the imaginary epic of a once tri- 


THE NEW IRON BRIDGE OVER THE 
TIBER, NEAR THE PONTE 8S. AN- 
GELO. 


umphant race, now vanish- 
ed from the earth. The 
centuries seem to be stand- 
ing still. A sense of utter 
desolation, the fabled spell 
of Nirvana, a feeling com- 
parable to that of senti- 
ence after death, takes pos- 
session of the soul, and 
holds it in suspense. This 
inysterious sensation, so de- 
spairing, so melancholy, 
and yet so delicious, is, I 
think, peculiar to the place, 
and can be but imperfectly 
recalled, fixed, or defined 
elsewhere. 

In looking backward, it 
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is perhaps one’s minor and unexpected experiences, 
one’s chance acquaintances, so to say, that stand 
forth most vividly in the recollection, and go to 
make up the real charm of Rome. Every outing is 
brightened by some of these side lights. 

There are the excursions about the environs, in 
all directions—Albano, Tusculum, Tivoli, Irascati, 
Rocca di Papa—and a hundred other places, un- 
named and unsung, where boundless space and 
luxuriant nature can exhibit in their fullness the 
radiant beauties of this matchless climate. ‘‘It had 
been wild weather when I left Rome, and all across 
the Campagna the clouds were sweeping in sulphur- 
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ous blue, with a clap of thunder or two, and 
breaking gleams of sun across the Claudian aque- 
duct, lighting up the infinity of its arches like the 
bridge of chaos. But as I climbed the long slope 
of the Alban Mount, the storm swept finally to the 
north, and the noble outline of the domes of Al- 
bano end graceful darkness of its ilex grove rose 
against pure streaks of alternate blue and amber, 
the upper sky gradually flushing through the rain 
cloud in deep, palpitating azure, half ether and 
half dew. .... Every blade of grass burned 
like the golden floor of heaven, opening in 
sudden gleams as the foliage broke and closed 
above it, as shect lightning opens in a cloud at- 


sunset; the motionless masses of dark rock— 
dark, though flushed with scarlet lichen—casting 
their quict shadows across its restless radiance, 
the fountain underneath them filling its marble 
hollow with blue, mist and fitful sound ; and over 
all the multitudinous bars of amber and rose, the 
sacred clouds that haye no darkness and only ex- 
ist to illumine, were seen in fathomless intervals 
between the solemn and orbed repose of the stone 
pines, passing to lose themselves in the last white, 
blinding lustre of the measureless line where the 
Campagna melted into the blaze of the sca.” 
These words are Ruskin’s ; but the vision which 
they portray, or something akin to it, is what is 
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beheld by you and me and everyone with senses. 
and a soul in his body who journeys out beyond 
the walls of Rome, under the light of the Italian 
day. 

One afternoon, having taken the incongruous 
but accommodating horse car to go to San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, as we were about to pass out 
through the city gate in the ancient wall of 
Aurelian, a tall, sharp pyramid, piercing the 
sky, with a mass of sombre pines and cypresses 
in an inclosed space at its foot, came suddenly 
into view. This could be none other than the 
tomb of Caius Cestius, a monument of famed an- 
tiquity, antedating the Christian era; and the 
green inclosure was the so-called Protestant Cem- 
etery, which contains the graves of the poets 
Shelley and Keats. Every day, in passing the 
Piazza di Spagna, I had seen the marble tablet 
marking the house in which Keats died, February 
23d, 1821; 
now was the 
opportunity 
for paying a 
visit to his 
tomb. 

The place, 
which Shelley 
thought al- 
most beautiful 
enough ‘‘to 
make one in 
love with 
death,” has 
been entirely 
transformed 
since ‘ Ado- 
nais” Was 
written, but it 
is still a sweet 
solitude, with 
its carefully 
tended flowers 
and its whis- 
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pering trees where the nightingales sing all day 
long in the verdurous dusk. Shelley’s grave, in a 
niche of the old wall at the summit of the slope, 
is covered by the slab inscribed with Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘‘Cor Cordium,” and Trelawny’s quaint 
motto from ‘‘The Tempest ”: 


‘‘Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


The loyal Trelawny himself, who snatched the 
heart of his dead friend from the fiery embers of 
the cremation pyre at Viareggio, survived antil 
1881, and is now buried close beside the poet. 

The resting place of Keats is in a corner of 
what is now known as the old cemetery—a for- 
lorn patch of ground under the shadow of the 
pyramid, with two or three mournful pines and 
some neglected monuments upon it, and sur- 
rounded by a moat. By his side, also, sleeps a 
faithful friend—Joseph Severn, the artist, who 
soothed his last moments, and who put up the 
memorial stone with the epitaph which poor 
Keats, in the bitterness of his heart, had dic- 
tated : 


** Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 


On the adjoining wall a good portrait-medallion, 
in white marble, has been placed, quite recently, 
by English and American admirers. 

How extremes meet, in Rome! The most 
hoary antiquities are generally close beside, or 
mixed up with, the most glaring fabrics of the 
modern jerry-builders. It is hardly possible to 
put down a gas pipe without unearthing some 
archeological find for Professor Lanciani’s new 
museum on the Celian hill. Only the other day 
some beautiful antique busts were found in the 
Via del Tritone, close by the Corso, where work- 
men were laying a new pavement. Still, these 
relics are dear enough, when discovered at the 
cost of demolishing and straightening up the old 
city. The whitewashed wall is now the rule, and 
the gray ruin the exception. One of the first 
sights to make the expectant visitor gasp is the 
frightful iron bowstring of a bridge which has 
been flung across the Tiber just below the re- 
nowned and beautiful Ponte St. Angelo, com- 
pletely destroying the view of St. Peter’s from 
that point. After the shock of this unspeakable 
bridge one is prepared for any other disillusions 
which may follow—and they are plentiful enough. 
There is the poor, old copper-colored Tiber, for 
instance. Its picturesqueness has been effectu- 
ally done for by the elaborate work of embank- 
ment which is now going on, with a view to 
making drives and promenades like those of the 
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Lung’ Arno at Flor- 
ence and Pisa, and 
along the Seine at 
Paris. The Prati di 
Castello, back of the 
Castle of St. Angeio, 
are no longer prati, 
or fields, at all, but a 
howling wilderness 
of brand-new brick 
tenements, shops and 
dwelling houses. 
Everywhere _ bricks, 
mortar, derricks and 
scaffolding. As 
everybody knows, the 
Municipality of 
Rome has bankrupt- 
ed itself through this 
mania for building ; 
but the Government 
still keeps on with 


the public ‘‘improve- 
ments.” It is not tobe 
denied that these works are improvements indeed, 
so far as the sanitary condition and general mate- 
rial welfare of the city are concerned. There are 
new school buildings, places of amusement, ‘baths, 
and various public institutions, worthy of a great 
metropolis and seat of government. After all, a 
nineteenth-century capital cannot be expected to 
double its population in twenty years and remain 
all the time a graveyard. A large proportion of 
this new population consists of mechanics and 
working people, who earn fair wages and are said 
to be better off to-day than ever they were before 
in this part of Italy. It is the middle and upper 
classes who are poor. This is probably what has 
kept down the cost of living, so that Rome is still 
the paradise of genteel poverty. One may rent a 
palace for the price of a New York flat, see all 
the sights gratis, dine sumptuously for two or 
three francs, ride in a carriage for ten cents, and 
go to the opera for forty. 

When the jerry-builder, in his mad and un- 
checked career, lays waste whole districts in the 
most romantic parts of the old city, and replaces 
them with raw, angular sections of Common- 
placeville, the result is truly sickening to contem- 
plate. But it is possible sometimes to put new 
wine into old bottles with happy results. One 
charming example of this procedure, which even 
the most transient sojourner in Rome can hardly 
miss, is the Post Office, or Bureau of Posts and 
Telegraphs, in the Via della Vite. Here they have 
simply taken a fine old palace as it stood, passed 
in the telegraph wires through its upper windows, 
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converted into offices the rooms looking out upon 
the cloistered courtyard all the way around, 
painted notices on the umber walls, cut letter 
slots in the marble columns, and thrown the place 
open to the public. So, when you have occasion 
to go downtown in search of New York news 
twenty days old, or to telegraph for a remittance 
to enable you to return in person to that fabu- 
lously distant place, you enter a frescoed passage- 
way, and transact your business beneath a noble 
arcade, surrounding a delightful garden filled 
with palms and flowering shrubbery, and with a 
fountain plashing in the sunlight beneath the 
open sky, in the centre. This is the sort of thing 
that helps perpetuate the witchery of Rome. 
While this idyllic Post Office is usually the first 
place sought out by the foreign tourist in Rome, 
his farewell visit is equally certain to be paid to 
the Fountain of Trevi. Here, by the way, is a 
whole chapter to write—the fountains of Rome ; 
but for the present let these notes, like the fair 
days they faintly recall, end with a salutation to 
that enchanting spot, where nature and art are 
so sweetly wedded, and the union is sanctified by 
the tender benediction of Time. Trevi is called 
a “fountain”; it is, in truth, a river, a whole 
group of fountains, tumbling cascades, overflow- 
ing springs, dripping grottoes and Triton-spout- 
ings, with jovial Father Neptune in their midst, 
and a broad, limpid pool in front. It forms the 
unique facade of a great palace, and occupies all 
by itself a queer little square or nook down 
amongst the huge buildings in the heart of 
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Rome, within a stone’s throw of the Piazza Co- 
lonna, The water that gushes so plentifully from 
its mossy and fern-fringed artificial rocks is the 
Acqua Vergine, brought by Marcus Agrippa— 
through one of those wonderful aqueducts which 
share the antiquity of the Coliseum and are still 
in regular use to-day—from its source in the Sa- 
bine Hills, in the first century of the Christian 
era. Since that time its flow has never ceased, 
and from time immemorial the water of Trevi 
has been known as the purest and most grateful 
to the taste, either for drinking fresh from the 
stones or for mingling with wine. Here, in the 
morning, come the women of the quarter, wear- 
ing the bright-barred Roman scarf, and the 
square-folded fazzolett‘o upon the head, to fill 
earthen jars identical in pattern with those found 
amongst the buried ruins of two thousand years 
ugo. At noon the tired laborer (tired, not from 
overexertion at his toil, but rather with ‘that 
tired feeling” which seems to be constitutional and 
constant with all day laborers in Italy) seeks the 
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cool seclusion of a stone ledge in one of the 
grottoes for a smoke and a siesta; the shopgirl 
brings her lunch and newspaper feuilleton, and 
sits by the water side to peruse the latest chap- 
ters. of the Italian equivalent for ‘‘ Love at the 
Linen Counter ; or, Madge’s Millionaire Beau”; 
and I dare say the Roman district messenger boy 
finds it convenient, while on his way to some hotel 
with an urgent dispatch for Mr. Barnes of New 
York, to stop here and loiter away a few hours 
sailing paper boats and dabbling in the broad 
basin. 

It is in the evening, or perhaps at midnight, 
when the moonlight’s alchemy has turned all the 
rippling streams into quicksilver, that the pil- 
grim from far lands leans over the marble margin 
of Trevi, throws in the traditional coin, drinks a 
farewell draught, and then, turning sadly away, 
breathes to the music of the fountain’s song the 
heartéelt wish: ‘‘ May thy ancient charm, O 
Trevi, have potency to bring me also, thy true 
confiding lover, some day back to Rome.” 


‘HE FOUNTAIN OF TREVI. 
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““ “HIS FACE WORE, AS HE LAY ON HIS BACK ON THE 
CURBSTONE BENEATH THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, AN 
EXPRESSION OF SLIGHT SURPRISE,’”’ 


A SUBSTITUTE. 
By ROBERT N. STEPHENS, 

“Wy I killed him,” continued my queer 
companion, *‘ you must not ask. It is enough 
to say that I felt justified when I did the 
deed. I still feel that I was justified. No 
court would have agreed with me then. You 
would not agree with me now if I were to 
reveal my motive. Every case has its own 
complications. The intricate workings of a 
man’s soul cannot be exhibited to judges and 
juries. Enough to know that I killed him 
that I was in peril of the gallows or a cell 
that I did not and do not fancy such a fate ; 

that I escaped. 
“(CHE LAID HIS COAT ON THE PIER.’” ‘‘Of the strange circumstances which 
Vol. XXXIL, No. 4—26. 


we we 
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aided my escape you are the first, after myself, 
to know.” 

* * * * * * 


One by one the other passengers had gone to 
bed. We two were now the only persona left on 
deck. For some time we had sat, with collars 
turned up and coats well buttoned, facing the 
Atlantic breeze, listening to the sound of the 
steamer plowing the ocean, watching the line 
of moonlight undulating upon the waves to the 
midnight horizon. 

Until we were thus left the man had not at- 
tracted my attention. I then remembered that 
he had sat taciturn in the midst of the group, 
constantly smoking cigarettes and holding his 
own counsel. He was a slender, wiry-looking in- 
dividual, apparently of middle age, with a pale, 
thin, very serene face, the lower part of which 
was concealed by soft, curling brown beard and 
mustache. I did not then know his name, nor 
have I since sought to learn it. 

He had interrupted my meditations by taking 
up the thread of conversation that had been 
dropped when the party on deck had broken up, 
The theme was a well-worn one (we were in our 
fifth night out from New York for Liverpool)— 
that of punishment inevitably following crime. 
Several cases had been cited to illustrate the text 
that retribution eventually overtakes guilt, es- 
pecially murder. 

‘You have heard to-night,” the silent man had 
suddenly said to me, ‘‘ many stories of detection. 
Would you like to hear a story of escape ?” 

Somewhat too eagerly I had assented. 

‘““T can vouch for its truth,” the man had 
added ; ‘‘for lam the chief personage in it. I 
must demand of you a promise that you will seek 
to learn nothing concerning me more than what 
IT shall tell you ; that you will not try to ascertain 
the name which I now bear, or the way that I 
shall take when this vessel shall have completed 
its voyage.” 

‘‘ A strange demand.” 

‘But one that you must comply with, if you 
are to hear my story.” 

“¢T promise, then.” 

‘«“Thank you. As a journalist, you may be 
tempted to make professional use of the facts I 
shall relate. You will not endanger me by pub- 
lishing them, as I intend to relate facts only, 
omitting names, dates and localities. The crime, 
which was a four days’ sensation in the newspa- 
pers, has been forgotten. The records of it were, 
in their final chapter, singularly though excus- 
ably erroneous. Upon that error hangs my life 
or my liberty. After that error was made, it 
was desirable for me to become, in the eyes of the 
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world, a new person, and to endow this person— 
my present self—with a past history. 

‘«It was I that killed a certain banker’s son one 
evening, a certain number of years, months and 
days ago, in New York.” 

So he came to the story. 

* * * * * * 

‘I gave him death as a punishment, for at 
that period of my life I thought death an afflic- 
tion, as others think in this absurd world. I 
waited with a revolver near his club, late at 
night. He came out with a companion, who 
loitered on the stoop as he crossed the sidewalk 
to get into his cab. I touched him on the shoul- 
der while the driver held the cab door open. I 
said, pale and trembling and very nervous: ‘I 
beg your pardon. One moment. You have done 
a wrong that you could not undo if you would. 
You must die.’ 

‘‘T drew the revolver from beneath my coat 
and shot him twice, the second time through 
the heart. He did not speak or cry out. His 
face wore, as he lay on his back on the curbstone 
beneath the electric light, an expression of slight 
surprise at being touched on the shoulder unex- 
pectedly. He was not a bad-looking man. Indeed 
he was handsome, his face marred by a sensual 
mouth and a too massive chin. 

“‘T replaced the revolver in my pocket. The 
driver stood staring. The man’s companion ran 
down the steps and bent over the body, then 
arose and faced me. I recognized him. He was 
a politician for whom I had done some steno- 
graphic work a few days previously. He remem- 
bered who I was, evidently, for he uttered my 
name. Then I suddenly thought of escape. 

‘As the time was after midnight, the street 
at this point was quiet. I jumped to one side, 
avoiding the grasp of the dead man’s friend. I 
darted forward, and being a swift runner (I am 
still slim and lithe, you see), I was soon safe, at 
least from immediate capture. The politician set 
up acry, but I dashed down a dark little alley, out 
of sight of a possible policeman. A run of several 
minutes’ duration brought me to my lodging 
house, no one upon my track. What route I had 
taken I could not afterward remember. 

“<I was temporarily out of harm’s way here, for 
the man who had recognized me did not know 
where I lived. He knew my name, occupation 
and business address—I had desk room in a down- 
town building—and could ascertain, at the latter 
place, where I resided, but not at that time of 
night. Fortunately the number of my residence 
was not given in the City Directory. 

“<T must move before dawn, however. Doubt- 
less the shooting had already been reported at the 
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precinct police station, and the telegraph wires 
would soon be conveying instructions to the police 
throughout the city to ‘look out’ for me. De- 
scriptions of my appearance and attire would be 
circulated. The affair had not occurred too late 
to be chronicled in at least the city editions of 
the morning papers. Before many minutes re- 
porters would be writing my name, as given by 
the politician to the police, and very soon after- 
ward printers would be putting it in type. The 
people at my lodging house, in my office, would 
see it glaring from the printed column as they 
read their papers on the way downtown. Before 
daylight I must escape. 

“T was not—am not—troubled with remorse. 
My thonghts then were only for my safety. I felt 
that I had done a proper deed, but I did not feel 
that with the accomplishment of that deed my 
lifework was ended. The act of punishment that 
I had committed was but an episode in my career. 
I determined, therefore, not to give myself up. 
Reason and instinct both pointed to flight. 

««T groped my way, as usual, to my room, where, 
without making a light, I took the small amount 
of money I had placed in a bureau drawer for safe- 
keeping. I had no property worth burdening my- 
self with. So I left that little room, for the last 
time, not without the emotion of affectionate re- 
gret that we have at parting from inanimate 
things that have long been part of our daily 
associations. 

‘«‘What kindly circumstance prevented me 
from taking the precaution of changing my 
clothes I do not know. The idea of doing so 
did not occur to me until I was so far on my way 
down Sixth Avenue that I deemed it too late to 
return safely to my room. Fearing that the 
ferries might be watched for a man of my de- 
scription, although it was perhaps too soon for 
the police to have taken that step, I wandered 
along the wharves until I found a sleeping negro 
from whom [ hired a rowboat. He was too stupid 
to notice my appearance, and too lazy to wonder 
at my strange whim for rowing between midnight 
and sunrise. 

“*T crossed the river, landed some distance 
north of the Jersey City ferries, let the boat 
drift as it might, and walked in the night to 
the open country. 

«<I had ‘roughed it’ a good deal during brief 
and necessarily economical summer vacations. In 
my boyhood, spent in a country town, I had made 
a dangerous pastime of climbing up on moving 
freight trains and stealing rides. Before day 
broke I was crouching in an uncomfortable posi- 

tion between two box cars that were part of a 
freight train bound for Philadelphia. 
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“Strange to say, although the deed of the 
night loomed up prominently in my thoughts, 
my mind was occupied little by considerations 
of the danger I was in. Only at intervals did I 
fully realize that I was a hunted man. Then I en- 
joyed and suffered that fascinating and agonizing 
sensation of being pursued—a sensation of such 
piquant charm that many of our childhood games, 
such as hide and seek, hare and hounds, and 
others, are invented to gratify man’s inherent 
taste for it. 

‘But much of the time the peril in which 
my life stood was absent from my thoughts, 
which concerned themselves often with the most 
trivial things—the sunrise, the morning birds, 
the roaring cadence of the car wheels passing 
over rapidly recurrent ‘frogs,’ the waking of the 
country, the low green hills still fog-robed. 

“‘It was my intention either to steer clear of 
large towns and find refuge from the law in 
some rural community unpenetrated by daily 
newspapers, or to lose-my identity among the 
thousands of weavers and factory toilers of Ken- 
sington, in Philadelphia. I abandoned the train 
shortly after dawn, and toox to a quiet country 
road. 

Buying a New York morning paper at a railway 
station, I read a brief account of the killing, and 
mentally admired the reporter’s concise state- 
ment of the few available facts, as if the thing 
had been the doing of some other man than my- 
self. I smiled at the reporter’s assumption that I 
was ‘probably in hiding in the city.’ 

“‘T had sufficient money to keep myself from 
hunger. After noontime I made for the railroad 
again, and boarded a train of empty coal cars. At 
evening I reached Philadelphia on foot. I entered 
the city from the northeast, and walked along the 
Delaware River. 

“‘T stopped to watch factorymen fishing from 
the wharves. 

“I don’t know what impelled me to walk to 
the end of a deserted pier. Doubtless I went to 
get a better view of the river craft lying idly on 
the black water. In the darkness I was not aware 
that I had company on the pier, until I heard the 
voice of a man saying to himself: 

«* «So this is the end !’ 

“‘T turned and looked at the speaker. A tall, 
thin fellow he was, of my own height and build. 
His speech had the note of despair. His face, 
when I saw it closely by the feeble rays of a flick- 
ering gaslight, appeared wan. He looked prema- 
turely aged. His clothes were badly worn out, 
but decent. One glance at his face told me what 
his words portended. 

‘*A strange meeting, this—of him who was 
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escaping from life, and me who was fleeing to 
avoid death ! 

“He already had his coat off. 

«* Are you going to take a bath ? I asked. 

«Te turned quickly, surprised at my presence. 

«© * What do you want ? he inquired, roughly. 

“©¢Only to be sociable. I asked whether you 
were going to have a swim. However, it’s no 
business of mine.’ 

“A swim!’ he repeated, with an_ ironical 
laugh. ‘ Yes, a good long one.’ 

«©* Where to, may I ask ? 

<ee'he next world ? 

*©* You don’t say so?” 

‘«< Yes, if there is one. If there ain’t, so much 
the better. And look here, young fellow, there’s 
no good tryin’ to stop me !’ 

*< «But why are you doing this ? 

“*©Why ? Why not? Im tired, that’s why. 
There’s nothing left in life for me. I’m sick 
tryin’ to keep body and soul together. I want a 
rest. It’s this or starvation, that’s all.’ 

“Tle laid his coat on the pier. ‘ Why do men 
take off their coats before they drown them- 
selves ?? I mechanically asked myself. Then there 
came to mea sense of my folly in continuing to 
wear the clothes in which I had committed the 
crime. My attire had been observed by the poli- 
tician, and a correct description of it had ap- 
peared in the newspapers. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to secure other costume. 

«©* Wait a minute,’ I said to the would-be su- 
icide. ‘As I understand it, you’re penniless. 
Your clothes and looks indicate that. Now, Ill 
make you an offer. I have eight dollars in money, 
a revolver that is worth something, and this suit 
of clothes, which, to say the least, is better than 
yours. I'll give you half of my money, my revol- 
ver, and all of my clothes, from the skin out, if 
you'll abandon your suicidal project for the pres- 
ent, and give life just one more trial. Come, we 
can change clothes right here. It’s night, and 
no one will see us on this pier.’ 

“© T took off my coat. 

“The man looked at me for some moments. 
What passed through his mind I cannot say. 
Then he assented. 

**«T didn’t believe there was so much charity 
left in the world. For you, I’ll do it.’ 

***Oh, I’m none too good. But thank you. 
Here’s the money, and there’s the revolver. Now 
for the trousers! Hurry up! Shirt next! Ah, 
there you are! You promise to go home at once, 
mind ?” 

‘“‘T haven’t any home here. I’ve been a vaga- 
bond, a tramp, for a month. I got to Philadel- 
phia only day before yesterday. I hayen’t had 
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but ten cents since. I don’t know anyone here. 
I slept in a freight yard down there the first 
night. Last night I went there again, but the 
watchman discovered me, and I sat up in a public 
square till morning. I was going to sleep here 
in the water to-night.’ 

“** Well, you can get a week’s lodging for half 
your money or less, and the rest may keep you 
from starving until you can find work.’ 

“Having completed the mutual transfer of 
raiment, we walked together to a saloon and had 
some sandwiches and beer. 

“‘T discovered there that my new acquaintance 
was a slave to drink. He ordered glass after glass 
of whisky. He seemed disposed to make a night 
of it, so I left him at eleven o’clock. His money 
was rapidly melting away. He was very drunk 
when I parted from him. He embraced me with 
maudlin affection. 

«°« G’-night, ol’ fel’,’ he said, as I tore myself 
away. ‘Go’ bless you. Mebbe I can do you a 
favor in return some day.’ 

“T often think of those last words and how he 
said them. Little he knew how prophetic they 
were! I never saw him afterward. 

«*The next day I took to the country again. 

“‘On the third day thereafter I bought a Phil- 
adelphia newspaper in a Pennsylvania village. 
On the first page, beneath striking headlines, I 
read the following : 


‘** The unknown man who blew out his brains night be- 
fore last on Johnson’s Wharf, and whose face was disfig- 
ured beyond recognition, has been positively identified by 
his clothes, and by letters in his pocket, as 
the young stenographer who audaciously shot 
in front of the - Club in New York last Mon- 
day night. The murderer ended his own life evidently 
with the weapon with which he had killed his victim. 
This is indicated by the fact that but three chambers of 
the revolver were empty when the body was found. Two 
had been emptied at the murder, one at the suicide. 

‘*« The self-slaughtered murderer has been identified by 
Saloon Keeper MeGonigle, of Front Street, as the man who 
raised a disturbance in his saloon late on Tuesday night. Ee 
doubtless remained in a state of intoxication until he @ied 
by his own hand. In the fight at the saloon he was badly 
bruised about the face, and to that fact, not to the pistol 
shot, is the unrecognizable condition of his features due.’ 
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«There was a half-column more, attemptin g to 
explain how the murderer had eluded the New 
York police. 

“The world believed that the man who wore 
my clothes was I.” 

“But the man—did you ever learn 

“‘T never knew even his name. Poor fellow ! 
He hoped to return my favor some day. Some 
day came very soon.” 

We fell to musing, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT. 


By VioLtet UrHam. 


A CERTAIN glamour hangs over the West, espe- 
cially that part which is more exclusively devoted 
to stock raising. The year 1885 saw our “ten- 
derfoot ” doing an immense amount of figuring 
how his herd would increase. Why, the result 
was something marvelous. It was almost whis- 
pered, for fear some one might overhear and 
spoil the chances of success. In ignorance, it 
was thought such easy work. All you had to do 
was buy your herd, turn them loose on the range, 
and, later, ship the result, then pocket the money. 
Why, it was the easiest thing in the world! That’s 
where you make a mistake ; it’s not such easy 
work on a ranch; there, like every other place, 
success in a great measure is to be wooed by those 
only who earnestly work to achieve that end. 

An Eastern youth, looking at the picture of a 
cowboy, exclaims, ‘‘ Yes, that’s the life for me !” 
failing to understand that in order to become 
a cowboy it takes time, patience, courage and a 
natural aptitude before one is ranked as a ‘“‘top 
hand.” Merely donning the cowboy’s habili- 
ments does not constitute him assuch. Having 
decided that this is the height of his ambition, 
he persuades his fond papa—in other words, the 
** governor ”—to put up the ‘‘dust.” This is 
done, and our hopeful tenderfoot starts out. He 
has bought himself a pretty toy in the shape of 
an ivory-handled revolver. Arriving at his desti- 
nation, he immediately proceeds to lay aside his 
latest ‘‘ Dunlap ” for a broad-brimmed sombrero. 
Nothing except the heaviest and broadest-brimmed 
hat will suit him. Then he must get a pair of 
chapperejos—commonly called ‘chaps ”; next, 
an enormous pair of spurs, with chains that jin- 
gle as he walks. A cowboy saddle is then pur- 
chased, all elaborately stamped, and the crown- 
ing point a stamped cow’s head. His new acqui- 
sition is so heavy that he fairly staggers under 
its weight when trying to throw it on to his 
horse. Broncho Sam, from whom he bought 
the horse, says ‘“‘that he is a way-up cayuse and 
a top hand at cutting out cattle.” Of course 
what Broncho Sam says goes, for does he not 
remember the story Packsaddle Jack repeated to 
him about Broncho Sam’s cleverness—how he had 
“never thrown a leg over a horse yet that could 
fire him”? Tenderfoot is anxious to try his new 
horse, but in his confusion goes up the wrong 
side to mount. The new purchase is certainly 
not prepossessing—a sway-backed, wall-eyed pinto 
—but yet ‘“‘he is a top hand at cutting out cat- 
tle”; though at present the Eastern boy does not 


know what ‘‘ cutting out” cattle means—proba- 
bly something to do with butchering—and won- 
ders in what way a horse can assist. A rollick- 
ing, admiring crowd has gathered around to see 
the fun. An Englishman, with one glass in his 
eye, whom the Indians call Bad Eye, drawls out : 
“© My deah fellaw, I don’t think you knaw a 
horse. What! going up on the wrong side of 
the beast ?” Tenderfoot assures him that he was 
merely looking at the girths, and receives the cor- 
rection: ‘* You mean cinch, my deah fellaw.” 
He mounts, and the horse refuses to move. Then, 
as he sits there, very red in the face, he receives 
the advice : ‘Spur him !” Why, of course, that’s 
what he bought them for. Immediately he gives 
a furious dig, and the next he feels himself, with- 
out any effort on his part, propelled through the 
air, alighting suddenly in a confused, sprawling 
heap. As he gathers himself up he sees Broncho 
Sam wagging his head, while exclaiming, ‘‘ Who 
would have thought that ornary beast would have 
done that? and he piled him off as though he 
kinder liked it—yes, he did!” while the Eng- 
lishman, feelingly rubbing his own arm, gays, 
‘*My deah boy, the ground grows softer after 
awhile, don’tcherknow !” The tenderfoot hopes 
so, if this is to continue. Pete, the three-fingered 
gambler, nudges him and whispers: ‘‘ You’d bet- 
ter set ’em up for the boys—that’s the way to win 
them.” That is where the Eastern boy must be- 
ware of the pitfall in front of him, lest he “ set 
them up” too often. 

Now I shall give you the tenderfoot’s experi- 
ence—though a tenderfoot no longer—as he re- 
lated it to me one summer. He prefaced it with 
these words : ‘‘ When you are figuring on paper 
how your herd will increase, just allow a good 
margin for loss in case of a hard winter. 

‘* Karly in the year there is a meeting of the 
stockmen, and they arrange what country each 
round-up shall work. All cattle men send out 
cowboys to represent them, where they think 
their stock may have strayed to, each ‘outfit ” 
sending men in proportion to its stock, unless 
the company be penurious, when they will send 
but few, relying on others to do their work. A 
captain is appointed with each round-up, and 
he directs the men what todo. Each man has 
his special work—the cook, the ‘ horse wrangler,’ 
ete. By ‘sunup’—daylight—the men catch 
their horses (which the ‘wrangler’ has driven 
into a rope corral), saddle them, and start off to 
drive all the cattle they can find down to the 
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place selected for the branding. About ten o’clock 
one could see the cattle being driven slowly, so as 
not to injure them. When all the cattle were 
gathered into one herd some men were left to 
hold them, while the others dined, or, rather, 
‘grub pile’ was called. Dinner over, the hard 
work begins. Some of the boys ride around the 
herd to prevent them from straying, while others 
are sent into the herd to cut out—run them out— 
cattle of a certain brand, until all the different 
brands are sorted—that is, all branded with the 
same brand are held together. Then, the fire 
having been lighted, the work of branding be- 
gins. For instance, the calf following a cow 
branded four bar (4—) is roped, thrown, and 
that brand is put on. A small piece may be cut 
off one éar, or whatever mutilation may be deemed 
necessary. After all are branded those belonging 
on the range where the branding takes place are 
given their liberty, while the cattle belonging 
elsewhere are driven over to their own ranges. 
Once in awhile there will be a dispute about a 
faint brand, but it is usually amicably settled. 
The men live well, so far as beef is concerned, 
for one is killed whenever needed, it being pro- 
vided by the stockman who owns the most cattle 
running on that range. This is the spring 
round-up, and consequently there is no beef herd 
to hold, as cattle then are not in fit condition to 
ship. Luckily for me, I had bought horses, for 
the following summer was unusually dry, and 
that in a number of ways injured the stock, par- 
ticularly the cattle.- The water holes dried up, 
consequently the cattle were obliged to travel 
long distances for water. That took a great deal 
of time. from their feeding, as they travel so 
slowly. On the other hand, the horses would run 
down in a quarter of the time, and were back 
grazing almost before the cattle had made up 
their minds what they wanted. Then the lack of 
rain and the great heat injured the grass so it did 
not grow, in consequence of which the cattle en- 
tered the winter in very poor condition. That 
winter we had what the stockmen dread—heavy 
snows that would melt a little and then freeze. 
Through this coating the stock had to break in 
order to feed. Cattle force their way through 
with their noses, as it is impossible for them to 
use their cloven feet with good effect. On the 
other hand, horses, with their solid hoofs, have 
no difficulty in breaking their way through the 
frozen surface. That is the reason why the cat- 
tle men’s loss was so heavy, while the horse men 
suffered little more than usnal. The loss in sheep 
was very great where their owners did not have 
plenty of hay to feed them. 

«At the present time nearly everyone will ad- 
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mit that the most money is made in sheep, good 
prices being paid for wool, and the winters not 
having been severe enough to make the loss 
heavy. On the other hand, the beef market has 
been low, though at present improving, and the 
demand for horses not great enough to warrant 
shipping. 

“There is usually war between the sheep men 
and the other stockowners. The reason for it 
is, that sheep men are not content to keep to 
their own range, but take their herds off some 
distance to a horse or cattle range. Horses and 
cattle will not feed with sheep, so they wander 
away from their old haunts, and the cowboy 
‘cusses’ the sheep man in no mild language. 
There is a world of contempt in the phrase ‘sheep 
man.” 

“The horses are greatly improving each year, 
fine imported stock being brought in. Eastern 
people find fault with the brand. A fortune 
awaits the person who will invent some way that 
will enable the stockman to tell his horses with- 
out a brand. 

““So many times I have received word that 
young So-and-So wanted to come out and be 
acowboy. Some say, ‘I have been brought up 
on a farm and have ridden the horses, so would 
not have any trouble riding.’ A cowboy’s life 
is not by any means an easy one. During the 
‘round-up’ they are up before the sun ; working 
hard all day, sleeping on the ground with only a 
tarpaulin to protect them from the rain or snow. 
Each man is given his ‘string’ (nimber) of 
horses. These vary from five to twelve. Among 
them many are unbroken, which often take an 
adept to ride, unless he wishes ‘ to take a claim,’ 
that is, to be thrown. In the winter only the 
best hands are kept on wages. Their duty is . 
to ride after the stock, driving them back from 
the rivers into the hills; to keep the water holes 
open, and to bring in the weak animals to ‘keep 
up’ and feed. During a hard winter the steers 
come through with the least loss. 

‘*Not until May are the horses in condition 
to be handled. Then the work begins. Some 
of the men ride the range after horses all day, 
driving them down to the corral. 

«*In breaking horses, they are either first roped 
and thrown, or they are run into a ‘chute’ (a sort 
of gate) that closes on them, penning them in so 
they cannot move. Here a rope ‘ war bridle’ is 
put on the horse. This is made by the rope 
passing back of the horse’s ears, down the side 
of the head, through the month and under the 
chin. When all is ready the colt is let out, and 
the fun begins. The best view is from the top 
rail of the corral, in which the lesson to the horse 
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is to be given. The first thing is to get up to the 
horse as soon as possible. Bear in mind that the 
horses are wild, and have never had a rope on be- 
fore. A pull is given on the rope, and at the same 
time the horse is told to come up to you. Soon 
he finds out that when you pull it hurts less if he 
follows. Then he is encouraged by having the 
rope loosened a trifle, 
to give him a rest ; he 
is also stroked with 
your hand, to accus- 
tom him to you, and 
at the same time 
proving to him that 
no harm is meant. 
Of course, it depends 
on the disposition of 
the horse how long it 
will take to break him 
to lead. Often after 
the rope has been 
taken off the horse 
will still follow. In 
breaking to harness 
the ‘ biting rig’ is put 
on, and they are 
driven in the corrals, 
where they are taught 
to rein. Afterward 
the colt is harnessed 
to a wagon with a 
well-broken horse. A 
heavy wagon is used— 
the strongest possible 
—for there is no tell- 
ing what the ‘ green 
horse’ will do. Every 
strap on the new horse 
is handled and buck- 
led as carefully as 
though it were the 
most brittle glass ; 
nothing is done to 
willfully alarm him. 
The broken horse 
ought to be a good 
walker and pull true. 

There are many 
different ways in 
which the horses behave when first harnessed to a 
wagon. Sometimes a horse will paw the air with 
his front feet, giving the looker-on the impression 
that the animal is reaching for something beyond 
him. So he is—his liberty. Others will start in 
‘bucking,’ while some seem to have an ambition 
to crawl over the pole, or their quiet companion, 
who stands perfectly still, only once in awhile 
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showing disapproval of such foolishness by put- 
ting back his ears, or, when patience seems no 
longer a virtue, giving a sly nip with his teeth, as 
much as to say, ‘I have had quite enough of this 
nonsense.’ All these are far preferable to the 
sulky or balky horse, who will move neither for 
encouragement nor whip; in this case a large 
stock of patience is 
most needed. A balky 
horse is often the re- 
sult of the poor break- 
ing, or from a toe 
heavy load. In break- 
ing to saddle the same 
delicate handling is 
necessary to put on 
the bridle and saddle. 
When all is ready the 
rider, or, rather, 
would-be rider, swings 
himself carefully into 
the saddle, thrusting 
his feet into his stir- 
rups instantly. Then 
it is a toss up whether 
the horse or the 
‘broncho buster’ will 
have the fun. Usu- 
ally the horse makes 
the first play, perhaps 
a snort of fear and 
rage, followed by a 
wild plunging around 
the corral, trying to 
throw his head be- 
tween his legs as 
though he wished to 
tear off the bridle. 
Then there is the 
‘pitching’ or ‘buck- 
ing’ horse that jumps 
up in the air only to 
land with all his feet 
‘stiff-legged,’ his back 
at the same time de- 
scribing a decided 
curve. The horse 
that reverses his posi- 
tion while indulging 
in this playful (?) pastime is the most to be 
dreaded. When teaching the horse to guide, 
usually another man rides along to help keep 
him in the right track, for in his excitement he 
is just as liable to run off a cut bank as anywhere 
else. The colts are branded about September ; jf 
done when they are warm they will be scalded, ang 
a ‘blotch’ will be the result, instead of a brand.” 
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By IsaBEL McDouGALt. 


THERE is a story told of a great English painter reproach, it is not by any means surprising that 
—(I do not say Sir Joshua Reynolds; why should the outside public shows equal ignorance. 
he have all the stories? Besides, on second 
thoughts, I am convinced that this one does not 
refer to him) 

Dear me! what a hopelessly long parenthesis ! 
Right at the beginning, too. Let me start afresh. 

Well, then, an inferior artist, calling upon the 
great painter one day, found reason to exclaim, 
with some surprise and more contempt: ‘‘Is it 
possible that you still work from models! Bless 
my soul, I haven’t used a model for vears !” 

“*So I should suppose, 
from your paintings,” re- 
turned the great man, 
dryly. 

Now, if one who ought to 
have known better could 
actually take credit to him- 
self for what was his chief 


There are people as in- 
telligent as you—I don’t 
want to be insulting: as 
intelligent, say, on most 
points, as myself—who 
think that his picture ap- 
pears to the artist in a kind of vision, which it 
is as easy for him to transfer to canvas as for 
you to write a letter. These have no idea of 
the part played by the model in realizing the 
painter’s ideal. You would surprise them if, 
accompanying them through an exhibition of 
paintings, you were to say: ‘‘The heroine of 
that scene was the pretty and refined Miss Keen- 
an. This gallant trooper is none other than our 
old favorite George Evatt. The tragic muse 
yonder is a very ordinary red-haired girl who 
lives over a barber shop on Second Avenue. 
That haughty cardinal is old Mr. Newman. This 
fierce head is an excellent likeness of the Turk 
Monodino, or, as the boys generally call him, John 
Monday. I do not know who stood for those 
beautiful figures, but they are undoubtedly 
studied from life. While that miserable daub, 
which should never have had a place upon the 
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POSING IN STREET 


COSTUME, 


line, is evidently painted from the most popular 
and generally employed model .of ati—the lay 
figure.” 

In short, there is not a picture worthy of being 
exhibited which has not been carefully—in some 
cases too carefully—worked up from a model. 

There are all sorts and conditions of models, 
both sexes, all ages. Naturally, the better class, 
those of education and refinement, only pose 
draped. Then there are the so-called ‘life mod- 
els,” who pose nude. They are employed by 
painters, but principally perhaps by the large 
art schools. 

From time to time you see sensational articles 
in the papers about these. Generaily the nar- 
rator—let me say the story teller—lays the scene 
of his extravaganza in a ladies’ “life class.” 
There is more piquancy about deeds of cruelty 
perpetrated by gentle woman. He tells with 
great gusto how the unfortunate model is given 
an extremely difficult position to keep. How, 
after long patience, he begs in vain for a rest. 
How the class go on heartlessly working. How 
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the sweat of agony stands upon the model’s brow. 
Some would at last grant his prayer but for one 
relentless woman who continues to draw. He 
trembles, he faints, he is revived with a glass of 
water, and put to the torture again as soon as he 
can stand. 

It makes a thrilling tale. I don’t think our 
metropolitan papers publish this stuff any more, 
though it is not so very long since they did ; but 
it still flourishes in corners of country journals. 

Now, if you could go into a ‘‘ life class,” which 
you cannot—for they are jealously guarded—you 
would find that the usual length of pose is twenty- 
five minutes, followed by a five minutes’ rest. If 
the pose is a difficult one, it is shortened to 
twenty, fifteen, or whatever the model desires. 
Sometimes a model will decline to take a pose on 
the ground of its difficulty. Others pride them- 
selves on being able to hold any position. Every 
possible assistance is given. If the arm, for in- 
stance, is outstretched —which is always fatiguing 
—a species of sling is let down from the ceiling 
in which it can rest. _ If one foot is partly raised 
from the ground, wedge-shaped blocks are slipped 
under it to support it. Classes usually appoint a 
monitor who attends to these matters, as well as 
to having the room kept warm enough. In the 
rests it is frequently aired, the model care- 
fully wrapping himself or herself up and_re- 
tiring to the little dressing room out of the 
draught. No person is allowed to enter the class- 
room but the instructor and the members of the 
class, who are always either all men or women 
only. The model knows very well how differently 
from the outside public these regard him. 1 
once saw a stalwart young fellow who, naked as 
Adam and as unashamed, was posing for us with 
the best grace in the world, suddenly blush up to 
the roots of his hair and down all over his broad 
shoulders when he caught a young man, not in 
the class, peeping through the skylight. 

Female models usually prefer posing for classes 
of men rather than women. I have asked and 
received a variety of explanations of this strange 
fact, most of which I set down as lies. The only 
one that had any sound of truth in it was this: 
‘The gentlemen ain’t so fussy if you git out of 
pose.” 

If you imagine life models are handsome, let 
me disabuse your mind. Most of them are down- 
right plain, a feware fairly good-looking ; I think 
you would not call any of them beautiful. Yet 
when the artist is at work he thinks them so. 
Truly, ‘‘ beauty lies in the eye of the beholder.” 

Unless you are an artist, or an artist student, i 
despair of making you understand how a model 
becomes transfigured upon the posing stand. 
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With the advantage of a little distance, a grace- 
ful attitude, a light which brings out all the beau- 
ties of texture—be it rich velvet, sheeny satin or 
glowing, translucent flesh—the model stands a 
demigod—a nymph. There breathe airs from 
Olympus. There shines 


‘‘The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


You are painting, not the model, but the dryad, 

who suggests the dewy, twilight woods, the free 

winds of heaven, the joyance of Arcadia. Not 

the model, but the heroic youth of the golden 

age, who stands for 

‘* All the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome.” 

Presently time is up. The platform is empty. 
The nymph or the hero is donning shabby nine- 
teenth-century attire, in the model’s closet or 
behind the tall screen. 

Once, going to a friend’s studio, I met a wom- 
an coming out of it. Her uncorseted figure 
looked large and loose in a badly fitting gown. 
Her hands and feet were coarse. Her hard face 
had a certain expressionless regularity, but the 
features were thick. Her untidy -hair escaped 
from its coil in strings and wisps. Well, I went 
upstairs and found my friend jubilant over a 
beautiful sketch. He knew he had done a good 
thing, but he said much of the credit was due to 
the model. She was inspiring! She had the 
dark, classic head, the proud, full throat, the 
straight, white limbs of a goddess. She would 
hold a pose motionless, as if frozen into it, and 
then slip out of it at the word like lightning. It 
was only the finest frames that could do that. He 
wished he could paint the quick blue spark that 
came in her eye when she looked up suddenly. 
It was like a wild creature of the woods. 

I did not tell him I had seen the woman. 

I saw her often afterward. She posed a good 
deal in the different studios and schools. She 
seemed a rather stupid, inanimate creature, but 
she certainly kept the positions well. Some one 
said it was because she was generally sodden with 
liquor or opium. Once she had an appalling 
black eye. Her whole cheek was discolored from 
the effect of a blow or a fall. She seemed uncon- 
scious of it, and went through her day’s work 
with her usual motionless dullness. Poor creat- 
ure! 

This is an extreme case. Do not imagine most 
female models are so degraded. They are usu- 
ally of the lower classes. The only exception 
that I know of is a Miss R , who was herself 
an art student, met with reverses and found her- 
self obliged to earn a living by posing. Her ar- 
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tistic training and superior intelligence made her 
good at it. She was very thin and not at all 
pretty, but her proportions were ssthetically 
correct ; and, after all, grace lies in the bone not 
in the flesh. Sarah Bernhardt proves this. 

The male models are usually athletes of one 
kind or another. Here, too, there are degrees 
and classes, from Sahulka, the gymnastic in- 
structor of the Seventh, who formerly posed (and 
was, I think, Ward’s model for the statue of 
Washington at the Sub-Treasury) ; from a blind 
old man who claims to be an ex-Confederate 
officer, to a stalwart black man who will shake 
carpets and clean house for you in off times. 

One of the best known among them was an 
oarsman. He was a short and ugly little man, 
broad-shouldered and long-armed, with a superb 
development of muscle. You saw great bunches 
sliding up and down under his skin with every 
movement. He was exceedingly agile and capa- 
ble, from long practice, of taking graceful and 
difficult attitudes, and holding them without any 
effort for a great length of time. He would even 
doze off without in-the least disturbing his posi- 
tion. This was annoying if you happened to be 
working on his face. ‘‘Shut your mouth, W.!” 
—‘*W., you must keep your eyes open!” would 
resound every few minutes through the studio. 

The best model I ever knew was a swimmer. 
He was bathing master at one of the summer 
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beaches, and had a number of medals for saving 
lives. He did not know how many he had saved. 
Had lost count of them. He was a finely propor- 
tioned young fellow, with a rich, healthy color, 
and acrop of curly hair. His hair was just the 
thing for an artist he was posing for when I first 
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for the other artist, why, any man who wasn’t a 
fool could add some locks of hair. But when 
George presented himself to his first employer in 
this altered guise there ensued rage and execra- 
tions. Suppose the other man did want a military 
cut, any artist who knew his business could tell the 
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‘*NERO’’— POSING AND REPOSING. 


knew him. We would run his fingers through it 
and make it stand out. The bushier it was the 
better it suited the Bulgarian or Circassian war- 
rior he represented. At the same time George 
was giving his afternoons to a painter of military 
subjects. This one persuaded him to have his 
hair cropped close. It looked so unsoldierly. As 


shape of a man’s head without cutting off his hair. 
It was a more Cifficult matter to paint what was not 
there. ‘ You see, I couldn’t suit ’em both,” said 
George, showing his strong white teeth. The 
good-natured fellow! Quite a different type was 
a pugilist who posed for us. A man with a splen- 
didly developed chest and back and arms, but 
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with insignificant lower limbs; clumsy in atti- 
tude, brutal and ugly in face. He was said to 
be a jail bird, and none of us liked to speak to 
him. 

For other reasons we seldom found fault with 
our Turkish model. He had a fine wild head, 
with black beard and flashing eyes, and a dra- 
matic power of pose and expression, but was rest- 
less. He did not speak English, and any at- 
tempt at improvement generally made matters 
worse, and called forth a torrent of bad French 
and Italian in some Levantine mixture. 

There was one exception to the usual class of 
men posed for us. This one came to the studio 
of the ‘‘life class” looking as if he had just 
stepped off Fifth Avenue, as, perhaps, he had. 
He would lay aside his high hat, divest himself 
of his clothes, much better than those worn by 
his patrons, and mount the platform in a very 
haughty manner. He was a broker’s clerk, who 
had begun by posing occasionally for artist friends 
when a pretty golden-haired lad of ten. He is in 
business now, but from time to time comes back 
and irradiates the studios with his supple figure 
and yellow curls. Whether he does this from 
vanity or because he is in need of funds, I don’t 
know. 

Oh, yes, all models are vain. They live on 
admiration as much as actors do, and they get it 
nowhere as intense, as pure, as enthusiastic, as 
scientific, as warm and as cool as from artists. 

New York is daily becoming more of an art 
centre. With the increasing number of artists 
and art schools, with new studio buildings spring- 
ing up, like Aladdin’s palace, almost over night, 
we have by the natural law of supply and demand 
a growing army of models. In European cities 
whole families join it. ‘‘When,” says Thackeray, 
“the hasn’t blacked our boots and has got our 
breakfast, Terratile the valet de chambre becomes 
Terratile the model. He has figured on a hun- 
dred canvases ere this, and almost ever since he 
was born. All his family were models. His mother 
having been a nun’s, is now a Witch of Endor, 
His father is in the patriarchal line ; he has him- 
self done the cherubs, the shepherd boys, and now 
is a grown man and ready as a warrior, a pifferaro, 
a capuchin, or what you will.” 

I only know of one such instance here. The 
Daly brothers and sisters all pose. The oldest 
sister married some years ago, and her child be- 
gan its professional career at two years old. I 
suppose it is the youngest model in the business. 
I understand it was the original of a number of 
Mr. Church’s charming fancies of cupids, baby 
mermaids, little Esquimaux and the like. 

Among the aristocracy, the draped or costume 
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models, [ remember one old fellow who had been, 
so he told us, a Baptist preacher. He was evi- 
dently a man of some cultivation. His peculiar- 
ities were a red nose and a tendency to lecture his 
employers on temperance. He figures in Louis 
MOller’s “ Puzzled,” and there is what my chum 
calls ‘‘a garbled account” of him in Mr. Smed- 
ley’s illustrations for ‘‘The Scarecrow” in Har- 
per’s Monthly. Indeed he appears constantly in 
picture galleries and in the illustrated literature 
of the day. So does Mr. Cook, who posed for 
J. G. Brown’s old fiddler in ‘‘A Merry Tune and 
a Sad Heart.” Old Mr. Newman, Curtis and Ladd 
you will see again and again as alchemists, vete- 
rans, grandfathers and the like. Two very beau- 
tiful girls retired from the profession some years 
ago, on their marriage with prominent artists. 
One of these ladies possessed considerable artistic 
talent herself. 

Elsewhere is given a sketch of Curtis—and one 
of Newman in the gown of a Dominican friar ; 
also one of Maggie Smith, the pretty young 
colored girl, whose bust by Elwell, entitled 
“L’Africaine,” was one of the gems of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Exhibition last spring. It gives a 
faint idea of her slim, girlish grace. Color would 
show gold coins on her round, brown arms, and 
the fine contrast of the red, deep-embroidered 
drapery with her dusky, crinkly hair and tragic, 
heavy-lashed black eyes. She looked like a little 
barbaric princess. Colored models are rare. Be- 
sides Maggie, I know only of a wrinkled, withered 
old mulatto named Butler, a perfect symphony 
in gray and yellow. 

Artists are constantly picking up recruits. A 
handsome, olive-skinned lad, to be seen on many 
canvases, was a district messenger boy when his 
face caught the eye of Mrs. S. N. Carter. Mr. 
J. G. Brown -finds among actual bootblacks and 
newsboys upon the streets the subjects for his 
popular pictures. When the boys take to posing 
regularly for others than himself he no longer 
cares to use them. 

Many artists share in this distaste for the hack- 
neyed types. Some are fortunate enough to find 
friends willing to pose for them. They thus se- 
cure greater variety, delicacy and refinement of 
face, but must put up with the drawback of inex- 
perience. This usually means wooden stolidity 
on being required to retain an attitude or expres- 
sion. 

I agree with a well-known illustrator who de- 
clares, ‘‘ Old art students make the best models.” 
They have plenty of practice in the ‘‘sketch 
class,” an institution of every art school, in which 
the students pose for each other in turn. They 
have a sympathetic comprehension of the artist's 
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needs, which is usually lacking in “a hireling.” 


Experience gives the knack of holding a position 
with spirit and action, as well as with the utmost 
possible ease to themselves. The new art students 
often make sad work of it. It is not infrequent 
for them to faint, although the poses are always 
short ones. The last student I saw overcome in 
this manner wore a full suit of armor. 

The excellent fellow! he has since become a 
clergyman of the most advanced ritualistic views, 
which give him, perhaps, some scope for his taste 
in costume. In those days it leaned to the warlike. 
He would array himself as a soldier, a toreador, 
or a knight, as on this occasion. He had made 
such an effort at preserving perfect immobility 
that at the call of ‘ Rest !” his muscles refused to 
relax. He remained rigid for a moment, swayed 
and toppled headlong from the platform, his 
armor clattering about him. He fetched up 
against the stove and overthrew it with a tre- 
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mendous racket ; the stove brought away with it 
some water buckets which were kept standing 
near, and for a time there was fine confusion. 

‘‘And the young men arose, wound him up 
and carried him out.” 

Then posing is hard work ? 

Of course it is. Do you know any way of mak- 
ing a living that is not ? Itis not as hard asa 
great deal of unskilled labor, and paid nearly as 
well as skilled labor. There is no outlay required as 
for the stock in trade of the small merchant, no 
apprenticeship such as the mechanic has to serve. 
The model makes fifty cents an hour. He poses, 
say, from nine till twelve (with rests, of course). 
Three hours—a dollar and a half. He probably 
poses for another party from one to four, say. 
Three hours—a dollar and a half. Making three 
dollars for that day’s work of six hours. A good 
and popular model frequently poses in the even- 
ing as well, and secures another dollar. 
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Tue Atlanta Constitution calls attention to a 
book written by Rev. James A. Weston, of Hick- 
ory, N. C., an Episcopal clergyman and a 
scholarly gentleman, who is firmly convinced 
that the Peter Stuart Ney who taught school 
and died in Rowan County, N. C., in 1846 was 
the veritable Michel Ney, the marshal of France 
who was called by Napoleon the bravest of the 
brave. 

In this strangely interesting book we are told 
the names and given the testimony of many 
prominent citizens of the Carolinas who knew 
Peter Stuart Ney, and who were satisfied that he 
was the great French soldier. From all accounts 
the man was the very image of the marshal. He 
was very reticent, but occasionally took too much 
wine, and then made admissions tending to show 
that he was Michel Ney. He tried to commit 
suicide when he heard of Napoleon’s death. He 
told Colonel Houston, of Iredell County, N. C., 
that when he marched to the place of execution 
he found that the soldiers detailed to do the work 
belonged to his old command. He whispered to 
them to aim high. They obeyed him, and when 
the volley was fired he fell, was pronounced dead, 
and his body was turned over to his friends. He 
went secretly to Bordeaux, whence he sailed for 
Charleston, landing there in January, 1816. 

Now, what are the facts on the other side? 
The North Carolina Ney was a school teacher. 
The real Ney was a man of hardly any education. 


The North Carolina Ney sometimes got drunk. 
The real Ney was noted for his abstemious habits. 
Why should any secrecy have been necessary ? If 
Ney had escaped he would have been free, and 
perfectly safe on these shores. He was not obliged 
to remain in exile. Amnesty was granted by Louis 
XVIII., Charles X. and Louis Philippe, and if 
Ney had been living he would have returned to 
France. 

But this is not all. The story will not hold 
water. Napoleon told his friends at St. Helena 
all about Ney’s execution. He, at least, would 
have been informed of his old marshal’s escape. 
Montholon in his memoirs describes the execution. 
Bourienne gives minute details. The members 
of the Ney family have time and again repudiated 
the North Carolina Ney. 

And yet many of the best and most intelligent 
people of the Carolinas have believed, for the past 
sixty years, and still believe, that Peter Stuart 
Ney, the school teacher, was the famous hero 
of the First Empire. They believed it because hé 
looked like Ney, lived a life of mystery, and told 
friends in confidence that he was Michel Ney. 

It is useless to argue with people when they 
take up a fad. Some people believe that Wilkes 
Booth is alive. Some believe that the Rev. Eleazer 
Williams was the son of Marie Antoinette, and 
some believe that Brigham Young did not die, 
but went off to live somewhere under an assumed 
name, 
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ER IN ‘'OLD MEN AND NEW AORES.”— FROM THE PAINTING BY E. J, GREGORY. 


‘“PANNY BUNTER’’—A OHA 


THE wind tore madly by the little grocery. <A 
mist of salt spray blurred its small windows—the 
weather-worn door shook, as if to a spirit hand. 
Captain Ira Berry, the proprietor of the place, a 
crippled sailor, relegated by Fate, after years of 
adventurous roving, to the counter of this one turn lot. 
only store on Cape Desolation, paused in the very 


act of weighing a 
pound of tea, and 
said, impressively: 
“« Tt’s a-going to 
be a screecher !” 
A curious den 
was Berry’s gro- 
cery, low-raftered, 
smoke-blackened, 
crowded with vari- 
ous sorts of mer- 
chandise. At one 
end, a flight of 
rickety stairs led 
up to a sail loft. 
The mingled odors 
of dried fish and 
kerosene gave 
piquancy to the 
atmosphere. 
A stuffed sea bird, 
fixed on a perch 
near the counter, 
kept watch over 
the sugar and mo- 
lasses. The fork- 
ed tail of a shark 
was nailed to the 
door. Inthe rusty 
stove a fire burned 
—the night was 
chilly, even for 
the Maine coast— 
and round it a 
half-dozen fisher- 
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men in flannel shirts and indescribable trousers 
sat smoking clay pipes, and talking with unwonted 
animation, for, generally speaking, the men of 
Cape Desolation, whose lives were always at the 
mercy of wind and wave, were a grave and taci- 
Captain Ira, having tied up the pound 
of tea in a brown paper bag, rested his maimed 


leg against a keg 
of salt pork, and 
leaning both arms 
on a pile of dried 
fish, listened to 
the gossip going 
on around the 
stove. 

“‘ By the great 
horn spoon,” said 
Hiram Duff, a 
graybeard fisher- 
man, who had 
tilted back his 
chair at a perilous 
angle, and was 
hacking away at a 
plug of tobacco, 
just purchased 
from Ira Berry, 
“‘there never was 
but one family on 
Cape Desolation 
that set them- 
selves up for gen- 
try. and that’s the 
Hillyer tribe, 
though the Lord 
knows. they’ve 
come to nothing 
now—Caleb Hill- 
yer being the last 
man of ’em all.” 

A cloud of to- 
bacco smoke arose 
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about the stove, making a partial eclipse of the 
kerosene lamp, and adding another odor to the 
many already circulating through the grocery. 

«They were always a proud lot—them Hill- 
yers,”’ said Captain Ira, from the counter ; ‘‘ proud 
as hossflies! Look at the family tomb out there 
on the road to the cove—fhat tells the whole 
story, reckon. The graveyard was good enough 
for other cape folks—sich, I mean, as the sharks 
didn’t eat—but not for the Hillyers—they must 
have a burying place by theirselves. But the 
women of the race !” and Ira’s leathery face soft- 
ened unconsciously—‘ by the Lord, the Hillyer 
women, one and all, were the handsomest critters 
I ever clapped my eyes upon !” 

‘‘There war good men among ’em, too,” said 
Hiram Doff; ‘‘for instance, Captain John Hill- 
yer, as was master of his own ship at three and 
twenty. No better seaman ever sailed from a 
Maine port. That gal Bess, over at the cove, is 
his only child. Her mother was of Massachusetts 
stock—came of some high and mighty Boston 
family. I’ve hearn tell, though, she was poor 
enough herself. Well, she died young, and Cap- 
tain John took the child, and carried her away 
with him on all his voyages. Afore she war ten 
year old she’d been round the world agin and agin. 
Captain John always called her his sailor gal.” 

A little stir went round the stove, as though 
lliram Duff had touched a subject of general in- 
terest. 

** Bess Hillyer can sail a ship as well as her 
father afore her,” cried Ira. ‘* Captain John 
taught her everything he knew himself. He used 
to say the only playthings she ever cared for were 
his maps and charts and compasses, and how she 
were never at home but in aship’s cabin. She 
used to study with him on their ‘long voyages, 
and share his watches on dangerous nights at sea ; 
and finally the little critter went and got herself 
talked about, far and near, by bringing her fa- 
ther’s ship into Portland harbor, all the way from 
the Mauritius—Lord bless us! It’s a story to 
make a man’s blood tingle.” 

“< Jest so,” assented Duff. <‘‘ The fever broke 
out on the ship, and Captain John and _ his first 
officer. died the same day. The second mate, he 
went by the board, too, and half the crew were 
down. ‘Then that spunky little gal, Bess, she up 
and took command, and brought the ship and a 
valuable cargo safe into Portland, besides which 
she nussed the sick men, and kept the keys of 
the medicine chist, and giv out doses, like a 
doctor. The owners of the ship presented her 
with a thousand dollars. Why, the gal wasn’t 
more’n sixteen year old when the whole thing 
happened ! 
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«‘T reckon she’s found a tol’able good home 
with Uncle Caleb,” said another fisherman. “I 
see her often down at the cove, with that other 
witch, Rose. The two gals keep up the Hillyer 
record for good looks. If I wara young man,” 
glancing scornfully at the junior members of the 
company, ‘‘I swear I wouldn’t be a-loafing round 
this ’ere rusty stove of an evening a-watching Ira 
Berry measure groceries—no, by gum! I’d put 
on my store clothes, and slick my hair, and take 
the straight road to Hillyer’s Cove.” 

A laugh arose from the fishermen. Only one 
young fellow, who was lounging against the perch 
of the stuffed bird, not smoking, but chewing 
straws like a meditative ox, preserved a gloomy 
gravity. He had a heavy face, a shock of pale- 
red hair, and a fist like a sledge hammer. 

“*Much good it would do you!” he sneered ; 
‘‘the Hillyer beauties ain’t for common men, I 
take it.” 

Old Hiram gave the speaker a kindly wink. 

‘Look here, Dave Grant,” he said, ‘‘ you know 
a mackerel from a herring, and a dogfish from a 
cod, but you’re no jedge of the female sex. They 
like spunk, boy. This worshiping o’ ’em afar off 
ain’t the effectooal thing! Now that ’ere sailor 
gal Bess, as brought the ship from Manritius— 
what sort of a man is she likely to choose for 
a husband ?” 

“* Blessed if I know—or care !” 
Grant, sullenly. 

Hiram grinned. 

«<*Tain’t her, then !—it’s t’other—little Rose ? 
Lord above! There’s a gal that you’ve got to be 
lively about! Wer kind don’t grow on all the 
Maine capes. Somebody ’Il get ahead o’ you, 
Dave, and whisk her from under your nose, afore 
you suspect it.” 

Dave’s face darkened visibly. In his choleric 
eye a jealcus devil sparkled. With an intensity 
of feeling that startled the little circle he dashed 
his heavy fist down on Ira Berry’s counter. 

“*The man that tries it better put his affairs 
to rights first, ’cause he might be pressed for time 
at a later date.” 

**Pooh !” said old Hiram. 

«To speak plainly, mates, I’d kill him as quick 
as a wink,” said Dave Grant. ‘‘ Hands off Rose 
Hillyer—that’s my warning to one and all !” 

“Well, David, you haven’t any oncommon 
amount of brass, nor nothing!” cried Duff, 
scornfully. Captain Ira also thought himeel? 
called to remonstrate. 

“Tm a law-abiding citizen,” he said, ‘and I 
don’t like sich remarks. You'd better think twice, 
Dave, afore you make ’em. Killing is a little 
more than any woman’s face was ever worth yet.” 


replied Dave 
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Dave grinned unpleasantly. 

‘“*T ain’t so sure about that,” he answered. 
**Tt’s been done many a time for girls not half 
as handsome as Rose Hillyer—TI dare say it’s 
likely to be done agin. You may all cram that 
into your pipes, with the ’baccy, mates, and 
smoke it!” 

Dave was the most quarrelsome fellow on the 
cape. The circle looked visibly relieved as the 
door opened and another fisherman entered. 

“€ Halloo, Caleb Hillyer !” said Duff. ‘*‘ We were 
jest talking about your family. What’s the 
weather outside, man ?” 

‘‘Blowing great guns,” answered the new- 
comer ; ‘‘and a heavy sea running.” 

“Any craft in sight ?” 

‘© A steam yacht’s in the harbor—you can see 
her anchor light shining—and two schooners are 
coming round the point, under short sail, to 
make a lee.” 

Some one thrust a fresh supply of fuel into the 
stove. 

“‘T chanced to run astern o’ that same yacht 
this afternoon, when I was out bluefishing,” said 
Duff, glad to direct the conversation into a new 
channel. ‘‘By gum! as pretty a craft, too, as I 
ever saw in any waters. ‘here war a lot o’ larky 
youngsters aboard, a-fiddling and a-tooting. They 
hailed me with no end of chaff. ‘ Ahoy, Cap’n 
Kidd,’ sez they ; ‘we heered you war hanged at 
Execution Dock, two hundred year ago!’ ‘ Ahoy 
yourselves,’ sez I; ‘my name ain’t Kidd, and I’ve 
no acquaintance with sich trash. Whar’s your 
skipper ?? ‘He’s eloped with a mermaid,’ sez 
they, ‘and the cook has taken command.’ 
* Well,’ sez I, ‘it’s plain you’ve too much whisky 
in the locker, my hearties.?’ And I tacked and 
left ’em. A lot o’ young bloods, I reckon, out 
on a salt-water spree.” 

There was a sudden sound of voices at the door ; 
it swung back, and following close in Caleb Ilill- 
yer’s footsteps, three men—strangers—entered 
Ira Berry’s grocery. 

They were all young and comely to an insolent 
degree. Their blue flannel sailor garments added 
to their picturesque look. All wore a slight swag- 
ger, assumed, perhaps, for the occasion. Fine 
specimens of manhood, but not of the Cape Deso- 
lation type. They stared around the old grocery 
_ for a moment, and then one, who seemed to be 
the leader of the trio, advanced to Ira Berry’s 
counter, and flung a bank note upon it. 

“Three bottles of champagne—Sillery pre- 
ferred,” he said, with owllike gravity. Ira stared. 

“‘ Well, I calkerlate, young man, you’ll have to 
go a few steps farther for that ’ere drink. We 
don’t keep it on Cape Desolation.” 
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At the first glance old Hiram had recognized 
the strangers. He shoved promptly back from 
the circle of fishermen. 

** Ahoy, yachtsmen !” said he; ‘‘I take it ye 
never hearn tell of the Maine Liquor Law !” 

‘Gods of Hellas !” cried the leader of the trio, 
gayly; ‘‘here’s our old friend, Captain Kidd! 
Maine Liquor Law!” in scornful astonishment. 
“¢ What’s that ? I hope you don’t mean to insin- 
uate that salt water is the only fluid to be found 
in this ridiculous place of mackerel and men- 
haden ?” 

“‘T warned ye that ye had too much aboard, 
out there on the bay this afternoon,” said Duff, 
winking at the handsome, rollicking strangers. 
“Ye ought to have made your supplies last 
longer, my larks.” 

The leader of the three said something in a 
foreign tongue to his companions, whereupon all 
burst into boyish laughter. Then he turned 
about, and gravely addressed Ira Berry : 

“‘We are Frenchmen, from the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. I am André Gautier—see that you re- 
member the name!—and these, my two mates, 
are Jules and Gustave. Since there’s no hope of 
champagne here, we’ll be content with a glass of 
cognac all round.” 

“You'll find that over the Canadian border,” 
said Ira. 

“Too far!” laughed he who was called Jules ; 
‘“‘and the night is uncommonly nasty.” He 
whipped a silver flask from his pocket, and pre- 
sented it to Hiram Duff. ‘‘ Pass it round,” he 
said, mischievously. ‘‘It’s the right sort. If 
Mohammed will not go to the mountain, the 
mountain must come to Mohammed. Since the 
State condemns your throats to remain dry, I’ll 
give myself the pleasure of moistening them for 
you.” 

Hiram took a pull at the flask, winked elo- 
quently, and gave it to his neighbor. From hand 
to hand it went, and came, at last, to Dave Grant. 
He, less jovial than his comrades, pushed it sul- 
lenly away. He was regarding the yachters with 
unmistakable hostility. 

“Taste it, man,” urged André; ‘it will 
moisten your pharynx agreeably.” 

““Not any !” said Dave, in a gruff voice; “ and 
whoever you be, young cock-o’-the-walk, I tell 
you plainly, you’ better get out of this.” 

“Hospitable, ’pon my soul!” smiled André. 
‘* Why, what ails the man ?” appealing to Hiram 
Duff. ‘‘ Have the dogfish devoured the mackerel 
school, or has his sweetheart thrown him over ? 
The beauty of the cape girl is known from Dan 
to Beersheba: Do I find myself confronting some 
poor victim of the same ?” 
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Old Hiram gave vent to a chuckle. 

“‘You’ve guessed it, stranger ! 
Dave—he’s out of sorts to-night. 
liquor like yours won’t raise his speerits. 
there’s a little gal in the case, sure enough 

“Hold your tongue, Duff!” thundered Dave, 
his face aflame with rage. ‘And you,” turning 
on the yachtsmen with a threatening air, ‘‘ take 
yourselves off, and be lively about it, too !” 

As he spoke he pushed the leader, André, 
rudely backward. Stumbling in an old seine that 
chanced to be lying on the floor, a heap of corks 
and twine, the young fellow lost his balance, and 
fell headlong. Instantly he was on his feet again, 
but with a face that boded ill to the native. By 
one well-directed blow he laid Dave Grant sprawl- 
ing on the floor. 

The men of the cape were aclannish lot. In- 
stantly the tide of feeling turned in favor of the 
vanquished. Up started the fishermen from 
around the rusty stove. An angry buzz arose, 
mingled with oaths. 

The strangers were outnumbered three to one. 
Jules and Gustave, a good deal startled by this 
sudden turn of affairs, made a rush for the door. 


Don’t mind 
Even good 
Yes, 


” 


‘«¢There'’s tempest in yon horntd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud !’” 


Jules stopped to quote, mockingly. ‘‘ Come on, 
André—discretion is the better part of valor.” 

But a stalwart fisherman had stepped betwixt 
the leader and his two mates. 

“‘You’ve got to stay and give an account of 
yourself, youngster !” he said, sternly. ‘* You’re 
no more a Frenchman than I am, and I'll bet my 
head yon never sot eyes on the Bay of Chaleurs.” 

André glanced around the grocery. At its far 
end, near the stair leading to the sail loft, a win- 
dow glimmered. Quick as thought he broke 
through the little ring of fishermen. 

“‘Give an account of myself, and to you!” he 
cried, with cold contempt. ‘‘ You’ve mistaken 
your man, my friends.” And before they could 
comprehend his purpose he had shivered the 
rotten sash at a blow, and leaped, light as a cat, 
into the night beyond. 


CHAPTER II. 
A MEETING. 


He found himself standing in a narrow, sandy 
road. The wind had shifted, and over his head a 
full moon was striving to break from masses of 
black, torn clouds. Its fitful light showed him 
the nest of fishermen’s cottages which went by 
the name of a yillage, with a background of un- 
dulating waste—sheep pastures and tracks of 
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dwarf pitch pine. He had escaped from the rear 
of the grocery, and he saw that he had only to go 
around a corner of that antiquated structure to 
find the sea, the boat, the wharf, and, doubtless, 
his own comrades waiting for him there. What 
perverse impulse led him to reject at once this 
simple and natural course ? He heard the voices 
of the fishermen behind him, and discerned a 
bulky form trying to struggle through the broken 
window. Like a deer, André dashed off down the 
unfamiliar road. 

Ankle deep 1n coarse sand, it stretched straight 
across the cape, parallel with the shore, and at no 
great distance from it. He was a stranger to the 
geography of the place; but in his present ad- 
venturous mood that fact mattered little. He 
did not know whither he was going, and it is 
quite as certain that he did not care. ‘‘I would 
like to lead those louts of fishermen a night’s race 
over their own dunes,” he thought. Presently he 
relaxed his speed—stopped—listened. Where was 
the enemy? No living thing could he see—no 
sound hear, save the lash, lash of surf against 
the shore. Ona distant headland a beacon burned 
redly. André was alone on this lonely cape, and 
unfollowed, save by the moonlight and the night 
wind. He looked around. 

By the side of the narrow road he saw a small 
tumulus—not sand, but an artificial mound, 
with a perpendicular side, in which an opening 
yawned. It was a tomb—one of those family 
burying places, common enough in old New 
England towns. The young Philistine approached 
it curiously. On a stcne above the entrance a 
skull and crossbones were cut, and a name, which 
he deciphered by aid of the moonlight—“ TIIill- 
yor? 

A still nearer view revealed the iron door off 
its hinges, and lying on the ground—also work- 
men’s tools scattered about. Evidently repairs 
were going on in the place. André was in the 
very act of turning away, to retrace his steps 
back to the village, when his quick ear detected 
a sudden rustle, a curious flutter, inside that 
grewsome door. It was a sound of life issuing 
from the abode of death. 

“Now, what can be stirring here at this 
hour ?” thought the young fellow. And he 
wheeled about and stepped into the Hillyer 
tomb. 

A dreary spot, full of mold and wet — heavy 
with odors of decay. From the roof a stone had 
fallen, and through this aperture the moonlight 
streamed, revealing rows of dilapidated coffins, 
set against the unclean wall. Again he heard 
the mysterious rustle, then a panting breath ; he 
recoiled involuntarily. Great God! what was the 
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strange thing moving toward him from a slimy 
corher— from the ghastly rows of crumbling 
dead ? A white, gliding object, slender as a 
reed! With a pretty, frightened air it came 
forward into the moonlight, and faced André 
Gautier. 

«A ghost !” he cried, standing his ground with 
brazen boldness. 

«‘Oh, no!” laughed a soft voice, ‘‘ nothing half 
so unsubstantial.” 

And lo! there he stood, confronting a girl— 
young, lovely, dressed in some pale summery stuff, 
and carrying her hat in her hand. Two big, 
startled eyes looked out upon him from a won- 
derfully fair little face, and a rich mass of copper- 
gold hair crowned her uncovered head, and clung 
in babyish rings about her milk-white throat and 
temples. 

‘* When you are quite done staring at me,” she 
suid, ‘‘ perhaps you will explain your business in 
this place. Of course, I can guess it already: 
only a body snatcher would come prowling into a 
tomb at such an hour.” 

He doffed his hat and made her a drawing- 
room bow. 

“Were I a body snatcher,” he answered, auda- 
ciously, I should seek to appropriate the living 
here, and not the dead. You see, I chanced to 
be passing along the road just now, and this open 
sepulchre—rather uncommon to find it open !— 
attracted my attention. I heard some movement 
inside. Great Jove! as you emerged from be- 
hind those rickety coffins you might have knocked 
me down with a feather.” 

“You must know,” she said, with charming 
dignity, ‘‘ that these dead folks are my ancestors. 
This is the tomb of my family. Iam a Hillyer. 
Perhaps you saw the name on the stone outside ?” 

““T did!” he replied, gravely. ‘‘ You make 
me feel like a Vandal. Doubtless you were keep- 
ing vigil by kindred dust when I intruded upon 
you—weeping over the remains of your fore- 
fathers ?” 

She broke into a merry laugh. 

““No, indeed ! They are immensely old—quite 
in pieces, one might say. We have had no burial 
at the tomb since I can remember. To tell the 
truth, I was watching for my cousin Bess, and 
she is very much alive. We had been walking 
together on the road from Hillyer’s Cove, and— 
you will think me very childish and silly 2 

“No! no!” 

“«“ Well, I ran away, and hid here to scare Bess. 
She is a heroine—her courage is wonderful. I 
wanted to try it a little.” 

«‘ And you frightened me instead.” 

«<Vox.” sweetly. ‘ Ihope you do not mind ?” 
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‘‘Far from it! Ican never be grateful enough 
for the accident which has led me into your pres- 
ence.” 

A cloud must have crossed the moon at that 
instant, for a sudden darkness fell in the tomb. 
Rose Hillyer ran toward the door. André hur- 
ried after, fearful that she might vanish from his 
sight. 

“Stay one moment, Miss Hillyer,” he en- 
treated. ‘Don’t leave me like this.” 

She paused in the entrance, with just a soup- 
gon of hauteur in her air. 

“You have forgotten to mention your own 
name, sir !” 

He colored. 

“‘Pardon! I am a—André Gautier—a vaga- 
bond, engaged in cruising along the Maine coast 
for pleasure, and—and——” 

‘* Fish ?” she suggested. 

‘«That’s it!” he cried, gratefully. ‘‘ Squid— 
menhaden—whales—anything that swims in the 
vasty deep. I say, Miss Hillyer,” with boyish vi- 
vacity, ‘“‘this meeting betwixt you and me is a 
little queer, is it not 2” 

**Tll-omened, J call it.” : 

“Not at all. Perish the thought! It’s the 
nicest thing I ever heard of! I plunge into a 
hole, full of dust and dry bones, and find an an- 
gel. Of course, I am instantly reminded of some 
jewel discovered in Pharaoh’s cerement. Fate, I 
am sure, means that we two shall be something 
to each other, or she would never have thrown us 
together in such a fashion.” 

By this time the pair were outside the vault, 
and the moon was pouring upon them a fresh 
flood of light. In its silver radiance they stood, 
and gazed into each other’s eyes ; youth fascinated 
with youth, beauty with beauty. André had for- 
gotten the fracas at Berry’s grocery, his flight 
from thence, and the mates waiting somewhere 
for him at that very moment. 

‘** Look at me well, Miss Hillyer,” he said. “<I 
want to impress myself upon your memory. I 
want to be friends with you from this hour. 
Don’t wake to-morrow, and forget that we ever 
met.” 

With an audacious smile, a bold, bright glance, 
he challenged her attention. André was a hand- 
some fellow, and capable of making his way with 
any woman. 

**T will not forget,” said Rose Hillyer, softly. 

‘© Your hand upon it !” 

She put out a dainty little hand, dimpled like 
achild’s. He seized and carried it to his lipa. 

*«T seal the compact so/” he said. ‘*‘Ah, Miss 
Hillyer, doubtless half the men on Cape Desola- 
tion are your lovers ?” 
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She made a little moue. 

“You must not say foolish things to me; I 
know very few men on the cape.” 

“‘T breathe more freely! Perhaps you are— 
may I ask it ?—heart-whole ?” 

She tried to look severe. 

“‘T think you ask strange questions, Mr. Gau- 
tier.” 

“Call me André.” 

“T have known you about a half-hour.” 

“A half-hour, or a half-year — what does it 
matter? As I look at you in this maddening 
moonlight something tells me that I was born 
to be your slave.” 

The sound of fleet steps advancing along the 
road interrupted the conversation. A voice, sweet 
and strong as a bugle, called: ‘‘Rose! Rose! 
where are you, Rose ?” 

André’s companion gave a guilty start. 

“Oh, it is Bess!” she said; ‘‘and she will be 
very angry to find me here with a stranger !” 

“«My dear child, all your defunct grandfathers 
are by, to play propriety: how, then, can this 
cousin feel offended ? Is she dangerous? Shall 
I stand my ground, or fly for dear life ?” 

“Stand your ground !” answered Rose, laugh- 
ing.. 

A feminine figure emerged from the shadows 
of the road. Rose ran to meet it. 
«* Bess, I am here!” she cried. 

safe |” 

Then the little enchantress turned back to 
André, and, with a smile and a blush, said : 

“Mr. Gautier, this is my cousin Bess—known 
on Cape Desolation as the sailor girl.” 


“T am quite 


CHAPTER III. 


HILLYER’S COVE. 


SHE was tall and slender, with the bearing 
of a princess. Her pale brunette face, lighted 
by magnificent black eyes, presented a striking 
contrast to Rose Hillyer’s exquisite blonde tints. 
In marked disapproval she surveyed André Gau- 
tier. 

“‘T hid in the tomb, Bess,” the younger girl 
made haste to say—‘‘our tomb. I meant to play 
ghost, as you passed by. This gentleman—” She 
briefly told the story of the meeting, ending with 
a whispered entreaty: ‘‘ Pray, pray, be civil to 
him, Bess, for my sake !” 

The sailor girl continued to look hard at 
André. Her black eyes seemed to say: ‘‘ Give 
an account of yourself!” She drew Rose a little 
closer to her own side. 

<‘T should be glad to know who your new ac- 
quaintance is,” she said, dryly. 
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André bowed. Perhaps his youth and good 
looks spoke for him in advance. 

“<T come from a yacht in the harbor,” he said. 
“Of course, I am a stranger on the cape, but ”— 
with an insinuating smile —“ I trust you will not 
long allow me to be called by that name.” Then, 
with desperate boldness, he added : ‘‘ Permit me 
to walk home with you, Miss Hillyer. The hour 
grows late, and it is hardly safe for young creat- 
ures to be abroad unattended.” 

A smile curved the handsome lips of the sailor 
girl. 

«© You are, indeed, a stranger on Cape Desola- 
tion, if you think that,” she answered. ‘‘ Rose 
and I might travel the place from sunset to sunrise 
without fear.” She took her cousin by the hand. 
**T wish you were not so thoughtless,” she mur- 
mured, in a reproachful tone. ‘Say good-by to 
your new friend, and let us hurry back to the 
cove.” 

“*Can you be so cruel as to leave me like this ?” 
pleaded André, forlornly. ‘* Now, I dare say 
you have a father or brother wv 

““We live with our uncle, Caleb Hillyer.” 

“T pine to see the man! Consider: I have 
been in the family tomb amid all the dead Hill- 
yers—I have scraped acquaintance, so to speak, 
with you and Miss Rose — Uncle Caleb alone 
remains unknown. Pray take me in tow—I feel 
as though I could not pass him by.” 

An irrepressible dimple appeared at the cor- 
ner of Bess Hillyer’s mouth. 

‘How flattering to Uncle Caleb!” she said. 
«Since your interest in him is so great, he will 
probably be willing to receive you.” 

‘“*A thousand thanks !” cried André; and he 
started off with the two girls. 

It was a silent walk, for the wind still blew 
violently, and conversation could not be success- 
fully maintained. Bess, the queenly, the hand- 
some, kept her young cousin close to herself, and 
tramped along through the sand, with the free, 
bold step of one whose foot was on its native 
heath. At the end of a half-mile they came 
to Hillyer’s Cove. 

A lonely and beautiful spot. Eastward, tall 
cliffs sheltered it; a quiet anchorage could al- 
ways be found at the cove, even when tempest 
prevailed in the outer harbor. <A_ half-dozen 
weather-beaten dwellings, built above high-water 
mark, made up the settlement. Some vawls were 
moored on the beach, and fish flakes spread their 
latticework on all sides. 

Caleb Hillyer’s cottage stood nearest the water 
—a brown, unpainted structure, with hollyhocks 
and camomile growing under the eaves, and a 
porch littered with pogy kegs and trawl baskets. 
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The door stood ajar; a light was burning 
within. 

«This is our sea nest,” said Rose Hillyer, turn- 
ing her flower face to André in the moonlight. 
“‘Do you like it ?’—scornfully. 

He stopped, as though spellbound, and stared 
at the house. 

Jertainly there was nothing in its outward ap- 
pearance of a disturbing or repulsive nature ; yet, 
as he looked, he shuddered involuntarily—a sud- 
den, curious chill ran through his strong young 
veins; he felt a strange sinking of heart —a 
deadly, sickening repugnance! He started back 
a step ; his face changed. 

Rose, watching him closely, said, with a pout : 

«Oh, you think it very mean and poor—and 
so it is. Iam sorry that we brought you here.” 

Her voice broke the evil spell which held him. 
Instantly he was himself again. 

** Could I think any place mean or poor that 
sheltered you ?” he replied. ‘‘ No, no. 


“<« By yonder moon, I swear you do me wrong.’ 


I consider myself exceedingly fortunate in obtain- 
ing entrance to-night to Caleb Hillyer’s home.” 

Bess led the way into a low-ceiled, quaintly 
furnished living room, shining with neatness and 
lighted by a generous driftwood fire. 

‘*Uncle Caleb has not yet come in,” she said. 
““Will you sit-down and wait for him, Mr. Gau- 
tier ?” : 

He sat down promptly. His mind was made 
up. At all hazards he would establish permanent 
relations with these Hillyers. 

Rose ran up to the fire, holding out a pair of 
small, chilly hands. The honest, searching glow 
showed him her oval face, dazzling as pearl and 
faintly flushed with seashell pink on either cheek 
—her large, languid eyes, violet in hue, but look- 
ing black as ink under long, dense lashes, and 
the mop of yellow hair that rippled and curled 
all over her little head. 

The moonlight at the tomb had not deceived 
him. She was the loveliest creature that his eyes 
had ever rested upon. 

““Uncle Caleb is probably looking after the 
boats,” said Rose, turning her soft glance on her 
visitor. ‘‘ Bess and I are orphans, and he is like 
a father to us. Bess has a little fortune of her 
own—I, not a penny ”— laughing, and spreading 
out her pink, empty palms. ‘There are other 
points of difference between us, too. She is the 
most famous woman on this part of the Maine 
coast ; I ’’— with a little sigh —‘‘am a nobody.” 

The elder girl had approached the fire, also. 
The same orange glow which revealed the daz- 
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zling loveliness of Rose shone on her fine olive 
profile and silky black hair, coiled in heavy 
braids. She had a singularly strong, bright, un- 
tamed look, and but for the presence of Rose 
André would have thought her beauty extraordi- 
nary. She seemed displeased at the frankness of 
the younger girl. 

“Rose, you forget that Mr. Gautier can have 
no possible interest in our affairs,” she said. 

«Oh, but I have !” cried André, eagerly —“ 4 
very deep interest !” 

Bess wrinkled her brows in a sudden frown. 

‘“Mr. Gautier, have you sailed far in your 
yacht ?” 

“© A few hundred miles.” 

“I think you come from another State ?” 

“Yes,” he confessed, reluctantly ; ‘* but I wish 
you would not remind me of the fact, Miss Hill- 
yer. I want to forget my own personality to-night 
—my own name, if I can !”— laughing a little. 

“‘Do you remain long in our waters ?” 

““ As long as possible, you may be sure !” with 
a merry gleam in his knowing dark eyes. 

Bess Hillyer pursued her investigations no 
further. For an hour the trio sat by that drift- 
wood fire, talking in desultory fashion, and wait- 
ing for old Caleb. The two girls amazed André 
not a little. They spoke correctly—they looked 
and behaved like ladies. 

“Well,” thought he, ‘‘ good common schools 
abound, even in the wilds of Maine, and the 
American girl, wherever one meets her, is truly 
a wonderful creature !” 

Old Caleb did not appear. At the end of the 
sixty fateful minutes André, who still retained 
a remnant of reason, arose to go. 

“As I have missed seeing your uncle, after 
all,” he said, airily, ‘‘ perhaps you will give me 
permission to come again ?” 

The sailor girl pretended not to hear, but Rose 
answered : 

*“Oh, yes; come to-morrow. We ought to 
thank you for helping us through a tiresome 
evening.” 

He took her soft little hand. 

*‘It is I who must thank you for the happiest 
hour of my whole life !” he murmured. 

The pink color mounted to her mignonne facc. 

“IT fear you say many things that you do not 
mean,” she pouted. ‘More than likely, you 
will never, never give us another thought !” 

“Will IT not ? How cruel of you to talk like 
that! I swear to think of you every moment till 
we meet again.” 

As he went down the path to the cottage gate 
he looked back, and saw her in the porch waving 
her hand in farewell. 
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‘« Little sorceress !” he muttered, as he lifted 
his hat. 

She was still standing there as he turned the 
last curve in the shore—he could discern the flut- 
ter of her pretty dress in the moonlight ! 

A curious adventure! How would it end ? 
André grew hot, then cold, with the thoughts 
that rushed tumultuously over him—with a sud- 
den recollection of his own position. Could he 
return to the yacht and his comrades, and forget 
the folly of the night—forget that girl’s witching 
little face ? 

No, no. He could not—he would not! He 
was reckless now, and defiant of consequences. 
He stopped, and gazed fixedly at Caleb Hillyer’s 
cottage. A pallor, born, perhaps, of presenti- 
ment, overspread his handsome, boyish face. 

“As God is my witness,” he said, ‘‘I am lost !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
YOUNG LOVE. 

AS HER guest vanished in the distance Rose 
Hillyer turned in the old porch, and stumbling 
over a net buoy and a trawl basket, rushed back 
to the sitting room, and cast herself into the chair 
which André had vacated. 

‘< Bess—dear Bess,” she said, in a breathless 
tone, ‘‘ will he keep his promise, do you think— 
will he come again ?” 

‘‘T hope not,” replied the sailor girl, inhospi- 
tably. 

‘* How can you say that ? He is very handsome 
—unlike anybody ever seen on this cape before.” 

*©You foolish child !” cried Bess, in vague 
alarm. ‘He is a stranger — here to-day and 
gone to-morrow!” <A sudden color burned in 
her olive cheek. ‘‘It was wrong of me to let 
him walk home with us. I ought to have sent 
him packing at the tomb! I will tell Uncle 
Caleb about it when he comes in. Mr. André” 
—with determination —‘‘ shall never enter this 
door again !” 

Rose started up, her violet eyes growing wide 
and black with wrath. 

‘“Tf you try to prevent me I shall hate you!” 
she hissed. ‘I will see him again. You cannot 
stop me—no more can Uncle Caleb.” Then her 
mood changed abruptly ; she broke into a laugh. 
“© You take such airs upon yourself, Bess Hillyer ! 
You think to govern me as you did the sailors on 
your father’s ship. They always obeyed you, did 
they not? J never do, you know! Let us not 
talk any more,” stretching her pretty mouth in a 
yawn. ‘Mr. André has wearied me to death. 
As for Uncle Caleb, I am sure he is drowned. 
Give me the lamp—I am going to bed.” 
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She went off with a light step. Bess remained 
by the fire, waiting for Caleb Hillyer. He en- 
etered soon after—a grizzled, stalwart man, in a 
canvas jacket and big boots. 

“‘T reckon there’ll be no storm, arter all,” he 
announced ; ‘‘the wind has shifted. A-setting 
up for me, Bess? I went to Berry’s store for a 
new bait basket, and got delayed a bit. Some 
strangers happened in there to-night, and, bless 
me! there was something nigh to a fight.” 

Bess gave a slight start. 

“Strangers ?” 

“‘ Youngsters from a yacht in the harbor. One 
o’ em had words with Dave Grant. He knocked 
Dave down, and then cut and run. The boys 
pretended to foller, but give it up without bad 
feeling. Dave, howsomever, is as mad as a dog- 
fish—swears he’ll have the yachter’s life. Lor’, 
*twar nothing but boys’ play.” 

‘What was the stranger like,Uncle Caleb ?” 

“‘Handsome—uncommonly. He called himself 
and his mates Frenchmen—nobody believed him.” 

‘“ Uncle Caleb, that man has been here at the 
cottage to-night, with Rose and me.” And she 
told him the story of the evening. 

‘It’s the same,” said Caleb, good-naturedly ; 
‘‘T’m glad you war civil to him, Bess. That ’ere 
Dave has a wicked temper. He'll git himself 
hanged some day. If the young gentleman comes 
agin, make him welcome.” 

Bess felt an unaccountable thrill of dismay. 
She dared not unburden her mind to Uncle Caleb, 
or give expression to the fears that possessed her. 
So she took her lamp, and followed Rose to bed. 

That young person was already fast asleep, her 
pink cheek.resting in her little palm, her golden 
hair curling softly over the pillow. She was smil- 
ing in her dreams. 

Bess went to the window and looked out. 

Through the purple sky the moon rode serenely. 
The sea was a great track of silver light. On the 
beach a murmur of restless waves broke the silence ; 
afar the beacon burned. 

Yonder was the path by which he had vanished 
into the night—a dashing, gallant figure, well 
fitted to leave an impress on any woman’s mem- 
ory. He had promised to come again. The spell 
of Rose’s riante beauty was upon him—it would 
draw him back. He would keep his word, for 
her sweet sake. Yes, it would all be for Rose! 
A strange pang shot through the brave heart of 
the sailor girl—not envy, not jealousy, but still a 
sharp and bitter pang. Then, as if touched with 
sudden remorse, she bent and softly kissed the 
sleeper. 

*‘Love is your birthright,” she murmured ; 
‘happy, happy Rose !” 
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And Rose slept on undisturbed, All night she 
dreamed of the Prince Charming who had come 
to her in the dust of atomb. At dawn—for the 
people of the cape were early risers—she was mak- 
ing her toilet before the old-fashioned mirror in 
the small chamber, and smiling to herself at the 
recollection of the night’s dreams. 

The odors of coffee, and fish frying over hot 
coals, and the voices of Bess, and Martha Bray, 
the ‘“‘help,” both busy with the breakfast, as- 
cended to the little chamber. Rose, who never 
bothered her pretty head with the small cares of 
life, snatched up her hat and ran out on the 
shore. 

The wind had died in the night. The sea lay 
palpitating with pink and gold and changeful 
opal tints. Among weedy ledges the tide plashed 
in and out with a gentle sound. The scent of 
balsam firs was in the air, and under Rose Hill- 
yer’s feet clumps of bayberry bushes exhaled a 
delightful perfume. Her foolish young heart 
was beating wildly. Where was Mr. André’s 
yacht ? She had brought old Caleb’s battered 
glass with her, and, scrambling up the rocks, 
she adjusted it and began eagerly to search the 
harbor. As she did so a voice at her side said : 

‘*Miss Rose, I ought to have gone with the 
seine boats this morning, but, “fore God, I 
couldn’t. I had to come here and talk with 
you instead.” 

She lowered the glass with a sharp exclama- 
tion, and, turning, found herself face to face with 
that hulking young fisherman—Dave Grant. 

She had never in her life exchanged a dozen 
words with the man, and on ordinary occasions 
there was nothing about him to hold her atten- 
tion for an instant. So, in niingled surprise and 
disdain, she answered : 

«* Pray, what have you to say to me?” 

His embarrassed hands were thrust into his 
peajacket. He shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. 

“A good many things, Miss Rose; but pfin- 
cipally I want to ask you, quiet and civil, to 
marry me. I don’t say I’m your equal—I know 
you’ve got book learning—I know old Caleb sent 
you two years to a Bangor school, and more’n 
that, God made you at the start of a different 
sort. Still ’m an honest man, and fairly well 
to do, and my love ought to count for some- 
thing.” 

She laughed hysterically. Twenty-four hours 
before she would perhaps have been more pitiful 
to this suitor, less impatient of his stupidity. But 
the world had all changed to the little cape beauty 
in four and twenty hours. 

«‘Unluckily your love counts for nothing with 
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me,” she answered. ‘‘ How dare you even dream 
of such a thing ?” stamping her foot in her indig- 
nation. 

“©Then you won’t have me ?” he said. 

“No, indeed!” And she resumed her glass 
and her seaward gazing. He crept a little nearer 
to her side. 

“‘T reckon I’m the first man that ever asked 
you to marry,” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t 
be the last. Good Lord! it drives me wild to 
think I sha’n’t be the last !” 

No reply. 

‘‘Miss Rose, I’ve loved you a long time, and 
I’ve kept silent about it because I was sure you 
wouldn’t look at me. Iwas sure of it before I 
spoke a word to you. First of all, you’re a born 
beauty, and you know it ; and in the second place, 
you’re a Hillyer, and the whole race, except old 
Caleb, are too proud by far.” 

His voice had grown intolerably near. His de- 
feated face, with a savage glow of passion upon 
it, was almost at her shoulder. In spite of her- 
self she was forced to drop the glass again. 

‘What! are you still talking ?” she cried, with 
withering contempt. ‘‘Since you were sure I 
would not look at you (which is the only sensible 
thing you have yet said), why did you come here 
to annoy me this morning? Go away—go at 
once. I give you my word ”—and her red lip 
curled scornfully—* I shall never marry a lout—a 
boor—a man who catches fish.” 

This gibe was the feather which broke the 
camel’s back. Dave’s face assumed an ugly clay 
color. Into his angry eyes ieaped a wicked light. 

‘*The man you marry, Miss Rose,” he said, 
slowly, ‘‘ whether he catches fish or not, had bet- 
ter keep out of reach of my hand. I'll murder 
him as sure as you and I stand on this rock !” 

It was the same threat which the fellow had 
made at Berry’s grocery on the preceding night. It 
fell from his hot, dry lips as though it was the 
utterance of a familiar and all-powerful thought. 

Rose’s high spirit flamed in her eyes. 

**You have said enough!” she cried. ‘* You 
have made a great, great idiot of yourself! Never 
speak to me again so long as you live !” And she 
clutched the buttered glass, and walked away like 
an outraged princess. 

He did not follow. She knew he dared not. 
Wrathful tears filled her eyes—diminished her 
vision so completely that in the first turn of the 
path she fell almost into the arms of a man who, 
unperceived, was hurrying toward her from an 
opposite uirection. 

“ Halloo !” he cried, supporting the charming 
little figure with great promptness. ‘‘ Miss Rose! 
Now this is luck! I was just wondering if I 
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should find you this morning. 
all night, you know. Yes, pon my soul ! 
why ! what is this. You are crying !” 

There he stood, in all his insolent young 
strength—handsome as an Adonis, a great light 
in his eyes, the breath held on his lips—her hero 
of the previous night—her Prince Charming ! 
Under his questioning gaze the red blood beat 
into her cheek, and then retreated, leaving her 
white as pearl. 

“It is—is nothing !” she faltered, trying to 
avoid his look. He put his hand under her chin, 
and lifted her face. 

“Don’t evade me like that,” he pleaded. 
“You promised last night that we should be 
friends. You must keep your word. Somebody 
has annoyed—perhaps frightened you. Is it not 
so ?” 


I dreamed of you 
Why, 


The tears were slipping off her long lashes. 
Her rosebud mouth had put on a grieved look. 

“Yes,” she faltered ; ‘a man—a @ 

«Lover ?” eried André. 

“He calls himself that. He asked me to marry 
him, and, of course, I said No. And then he 
threatened ——” 

“You?” 

“« Almost as bad,” with a dolorous sigh. ‘‘ He 
said if I married any other man he would murder 
him.” 

“The brute! Don’t let such bravado affect 
you for a moment. The other man will have 
something to say about the matter. Mark my 
words, he will not consent to be finished off in that 
way! Who is this bloodthirsty suitor of yours ?” 

“His name is Dave Grant.” 

To her surprise André burst into a gay laugh. 

“"No ?” he cried, with a world of mischief in 
his ardent eyes. ‘‘ Why, then, it’s the very fellow 
whom I met last night and knocked down—I 
wish now that I had hit him a trifle harder! 
Never mind !”— biting his lip, for the words had 
slipped out unawares—‘‘T did not mean to tell 
you that. However, he must be a cowardly ras- 
cal to bully a girl. He richly deserves the fate 
you have meted out to him—a worse thing, you 
know, I cannot say. Why, what madness for a 
common fellow like that to lift his eyes to such a 
creature! He ought to be flayed alive for his in- 
solence.” 

He stopped, and gazed down into her face, as 
though intoxicated with its marvelous fairness. 
The breath of the sea was blowing the rings of 
hair all about her throat and forehead. Her eyes, 
still wet, and full of velvety softness, met his own 
shyly, wistfully, and carried away the last rem- 
nant of his self-possession. Prudence and honor 
were forgotten in a moment. 
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*< Beauty like yours, Rose, must not be wasted 
on Cape Desolation,” he murmured, with some- 
thing like a groan. ‘Oh, you enchantress! why 
have I returned to you this morning ? It was not 
well for me to come,” with a sudden accession of 
gloom. ‘‘I tried hard to keep away, but no man 
can struggle long against Fate. I yield to your 
spell—I am reckless of consequences! Rose, I 
ask you to love me a little.” 

He gathered her beautiful body into his em- 
brace. His handsome young face was like ashes. 
He bent over her till his quivering lips touched 
her own. 

“*Rose, Rose, I have made but a poor fight 
against your witcheries! I am like a man robbed 
of all defensive weapons. To surrender at our 
second meeting, and without a shadow of resist- 
ance—yes, it is a shameful weakness! Yet I 
would not have it otherwise. I glory, great 
Heaven ! in my own dishonor—I mean, my own 
powerlessness. Something tells me that I must 
pay dearly for this madness, darling ; but I am 
ready. I love you wildly, desperately. I beg—I 
entreat you to love me in return !” 


CHAPTER V. 
EDITH. 

LUNCHEON was over. 

All the guests had departed from the house 
save one—a young girl in a fetching Paris gown, 
who still lingered before the carved mantel in the 
drawing room, looking up at a portrait which 
hung above it, and which seemed to smile down 
upon her with its handsome, insouciant eyes. 

The canvas represented a princely boy of two 
and twenty, and the girl on the tiger-skin rug was 
younger still by four golden years. She was a 
Boston girl, with a pedigree, and an indescriba- 
ble air of finish which might be called the stamp 
of her indigo blood. 

Hers was a decidedly patrician type of beaunty— 
eyes brown and calm as woodland lakes, features 
correct and elegant, a complexion like alabaster. 

“‘The lunch was delightful, Lepel,” she said, 
making a mocking little courtesy to the portrait. 
«There were five unquestionable celebrities at 
the board ; but oh, dear! what comfort could 
one take in deviled crabs and nectarines, or brill- 
iant conversation, and you away? I wonder at 
you, Lepel! Do you know that your wedding day 
is drawing on apace? Why should I try to be 
charming ? why care whether my ¢rowsseau ar- 
rives by to-morrow’s steamer or goes down to the 
bottom of the sea to clothe the mermaids, when 


“Oust of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight,’ 
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and you still choose to absent yourself from home 
and fiancée, you dreadful boy !” 

“‘Come and sit by me till the carriage arrives, 
Edith,” called the voice of Mrs. Ellicott from a 
deep fauteuil near the window. ‘It is useless 
to waste breath on that senseless picture, dear ; so 
let us console ourselves by talking of Lepel him- 
self.” 

Edith Fassel went promptly over to the owner 
of the voice—a woman of fifty, with a skin like 
old ivory, a thin, aristocratic profile, and eyes 
strikingly like those in the portrait of Lepel Elli- 
cott. She was a semi-invalid, suffering from in- 
curable rheumatism. She was also a lineal de- 
scendant of the old Puritan governors, and the 
mistress of a colossal fortune. Her fine white 
hands, of which she was very vain, lay sparkling 
with diamonds on the lap of her satin gown. 
Her iron-gray hair was carefully arranged, and 
she wore some priceless old point lace about her 
throat and breast. Tenderly she drew Miss Fas- 
sel to a seat by her side; tenderly she gazed into 
the girl’s face. 

“That strange boy!” she said, impatiently. 
“‘What can keep him, when eyes like these are 
watching for his return ?” 

“« He has been absent three—yes, actually three 
whole weeks!” sighed Miss Fassel, with a sus- 
picions little pout. 

The mother glanced up at the adorable face 
smiling above the mantel, and the sight seemed 
to soften her, for straightway she began to make 
excuses for her idol—the only son of her house 
and heart. 

Yes, but some slight accident happened some- 
how—somewhere to the Sea Gull, and caused a 
delay, you know. Lepel has a passion for blue 
water—foolish boy! He always preferred his 
steam yacht to all the attractions of Newport and 
Lenox. It would not be strange,” with a smile, 
“if he should propose to spend his honeymoon 
on board the Gull.” 

“©Oh, but Iam a wretched sailor !” cried Miss 
Fassel, in dismay. <‘‘I detest salt water quite as 
much as Lepel loves it. And,” shyly, ‘every- 
thing is now arranged.” She twisted her long 
gloves thoughtfully around her delicate hands. 
“‘T wish he would come to-day !” she said, softly. 

“‘Did you notice that I watched the door con- 
tinually during lunch ?” answered Mrs. Ellicott. 
“T was expecting to see our truant prance in 
upon us at any moment. It is very probable that 
he will come to-day, my dear. Indeed he cannot 
delay much longer, or,” with a smile, ‘he will 
be late at his own wedding.” 

The drawing room in which the two women 
sat was furnished in black mahogany and warm 
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heliotrope brocades, with dashes of dull pink in 
the panels and draperies. There were mirrors in 
carved frames, vases and candelabra of priceless 
Sevres, and family portraits by Stuart and Cop- 
ley. The plate-glass windows opened on that 
famous street which some one has called the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain of Boston, and which is made 
impressive to even the carcless mind by the fact 
that some of the noblest families of Massachusetts 
history have lived, loved and died there. Just 
across the elm-shaded mall lay the old Common, 
a mosaic of emerald turf and trim walks. Its 
grand historic trees, under which General Gage 
and his redcoats once paraded, were spreading a 
wilderness of green arms to the September sun- 
shine. 

<¢ My dear Edith,” said Mrs. Ellicott, suddenly, 
‘‘in me you see the happiest, proudest mother in 
the world! Lepel is my Bayard, my Sir Galahad. 
From his babyhood I could never find a fault in 
him. And nowI am to have a daughter after 
my own heart, also. Was it not strange that 
Lepel’s choice should have fallen on the one 
woman whom I, his fastidious mother, would 
have selected for him out of a world full of 
girls ?” 

«Tt was, indeed,” replied Miss Fassel, with a 
smile and a blush. 

Mrs. Ellicott surveyed her with affectionate ad- 
miration. She was very proud of the young 
heiress whom her son had chosen for his wife. 

“The Ellicotts have always been the favorites 
of fortune,” went on the elder woman, ‘‘and 
Lepel is the prince of his race. In all his splen- 
did young life he has never known a sorrow or 
disappointment—never an hour’s pain. Even the 
death of his father could not affect him, for that 
blow fell in the boy’s infancy. As a child he was 
adored by his playfellows—as a youth, by his col- 
lege classmates. His servants, his tutors, have 
always been his slaves. And yet, you know how 
kind and manly and unspoiled he is, in spite of 
all this petting and indulgence, dear ?” 

“* Yes, oh, yes,” murmured Miss Fassel, gazing 
straight out into the green branches across the 
mall. ‘Indeed I know,” and the tone betrayed 
unspoken depths of confidence and affection. 
No praise was too great to bestow upon her lover. 
Mrs. Ellicott stroked the girl’s hand softly. 

**T am glad, glad that Lepel is about to marry,” 
she said. ‘ A name like ours should not be allowed 
to perish, and he is the last Ellicott. The race 
was never prolific. Would you believe it, my 
dear ? apart from Lepel there are but two beings 
in the world who can claim kinship with me to- 
day—two beings, both strangers, and neither 
bearing the Ellicott name.” 
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“Is Lepel so poor in relations ?” said Miss 
Fassel. ‘‘ Most of people have some to spare— 


*** Aunts and cousins 
By the dozens.’” 


Mrs. Ellicott looked grave. 

“‘Somewhere in the world Lepel has one 
cousin. but,” in a tone of disapproval, ‘‘ I know 
nothing about him. He was the fruit of a més- 
alliance. Then, there was a distant connection 
of my late husband—a female Ellicott, who mar- 
ried the captain of a ship in some remote corner 
of. the earth—Maine, I think. He rescued her 
from a wreck in mid-ocean, and she rewarded 
him with her hand.” 

«Delightful !” cried Edith Fassel, with a girl’s 
instinctive love of romance. 

«Really, my dear, I cannot say that it was in 
the least delightful,” replied Mrs. Ellicott, se- 
verely. ‘‘The Maine sailor was probably an in- 
ferior person. But Elizabeth Ellicott had no 
fortune, and she belonged to a remote branch 
of the family, with which we had ceased to hold 
intercourse. So no one cared about the mar- 
riage.” 

The grand dame was speaking of beings quite 
unknown, and whose existence could be of no 
possible importance to anyone, so long as her son 
should live. But the train of thought thus in- 
troduced brought a sudden shadow to Miss Fas- 
sel’s face. 

«Dear Mrs. Ellicott,” she said, quietly, ‘do 
you believe in dreams ?” 

** Dreams! Oh, my dear !” 

«© Yes—I know the question sounds absurd ; 
but last night one came to me—strange, vivid, 
terrible: the memory of it haunts me still.” 

<* Tell it to me,” said Mrs. Ellicott. 

Lepel’s betrothed grew pale. 

«*T seemed to stand alone in a strange place,” 
she said; ‘‘there was a horror of darkness all 
about me. I was surrounded by heaps of débris 
—the wreck of something—I know not what. I 
looked, and at my feet lay a man, mutilated, dis- 
figured. It was Lepel, and he was dead—stone 
dead !” 

**My poor child,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘‘ there is 
something wrong with your digestion. You ate 
paté de foie gras at dinner, or some other un- 
wholesome thing.” 

*“No; it was ot indigestion. The mystery of 
dreams has never been satisfactorily explained. 
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This one was frightfully real—it froze the blood 
in my veins. Lepel himself lay at my feet—a 
hideous, unrecognizable heap! I knew, some- 
how, that he bad died by violence, and a voice— 
I could not tell from whence it came—cried in 
my ear: ‘You will never be his wife!’ Then I 
awoke, trembling, horrified; but those dreadful 
words still ring through my head, and that torn, 
rigid bedy is still rising before my eyes.” 

The intensity of her tone startled the elder 
woman. 

«‘Tt was a touch of nightmare, Edith—nothing 
more. Don’t think of it again. Lepel is not 
dead—-he is full of life and health—his last letters 
assured us of that—and the voice you heard was a 
false, misleading one ; for you will be his wife— 
the day is appointed, the invitations are out. 
There is not a cloud on your horizon—all the 
omens are auspicious. As I told you before, 
Lepel has never known a day’s illness. He is 


a young giant in strength. You will see that he 


will become an octogenarian.” 

Miss Fassel smiled, but tremulously. 

“‘ Just now, when you were talking of Lepel’s 
lack of kindred, and how there were but two 
other people in the world who could claim re- 
lationship with you, I remembered my dreadful 
dream.” 

The fine old hands closed reassuringly on the 
delicate young fingers. 

«* And you probably thought of the prominence 
into which those strangers would spring, should 
harm befall Lepel ? Please God, they shall re- 
main in their present obscurity, my dear! We 
will never mention them again. It is hateful 
even to ¢hink of creatures who might be benefited — 
by Lepel’s death. The children of my son will 
inherit the Ellicott fortune to the last penny.” 

Miss Fassel made no answer. Perhaps she was 
still thinking of her dream. Presently a hand- 
some victoria rolled along the street, and stopped 
at the door. 

“IT must go now,” said Miss Fassel. ‘‘ Aunt 
Latimer has come for me.” 

She arose and kissed the elder woman a fond 
good-by. Betwixt Lepel’s aristocratic mamma 
and Lepel’s equally aristocratic fiancée the most 
perfect harmony existed. Miss Fassel tripped 
down to the waiting carriage ; a footman opened 
the door; the girl sprang in, and took a seat on 
the brown satin cushions beside a small, meck 
little lady in half mourning—Aunt Latimer. 


(To be continued.) 
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A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR BILL. 


By JAMES DONALD GRAY. 


Ir happened that the figure of Simon Ascher, 
of our village, was singularly striking and drew to 
him a double portion of odium and comment, for, 
in truth, he was a most contemptible miser and 
Iow drunkard. ‘* Old Simon,” as he was collo- 
quially called, lived in a dilapidated hut upon the 
outskirts of the village, and somewhat removed 
from any other habitation. ILis intemperate 
habits gave him a convivial turn, and he nightly 
sought the society of a collection of choice char- 
acters at a certain groggery of exceedingly bad re- 
pute. Here he would sit waiting patiently to be 
invited, and, singular as it may seem, rarely pay- 
ing for his own liquor. Tor this strange com- 
pound was a noted wit and story teller, and could 
sing a fair song at a pinch, and with these as his 
capital, judiciously invested, it was seldom he 
started for home sober, and more seldom still 
that the tavern keeper saw the color of his money. 
One evening he remained somewhat later than 


** “7 CAN SEE HIM NOW, AX IN HAND, READY TO STRIKE.’” 

usual at this resort, and left in company with one 

ef the habitués of the place. It was early in 

March, and snow which had begun to fall at dusk 
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was now driven by a gale. In the morning it was 
still snowing. A man passing along the road in 
front of Ascher’s house saw the door open. He 


““* OLD SIMON,’ AS HE WAS COLLOQUIALLY CALLED, LIVED 
IN A DILAPIDATED HUT UPON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
THE VILLAGE.” 


thought it unusual and went in. He did not 
pursue his investigations to any great length. 
In fact, he did not go beyond the door, for a 
horrible sight stopped him, and caused him to 
drop his shovel and run as he never ran before. 
The constable was at his breakfast wher the 
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man, without knocking, rushed in and breath- 
lessly told his story. Ile had spread the news 
as he ran, and by the time he and the constable 
reached the spot, quite a crowd had collected 
about the door, An appalling spectacle presented 
itself within. Ascher’s body, in an entirely nude 
condition, lay face downward upon the floor in 
front of the single window which opened upon 
the road. The left side of the head had been 
laid open with one blow from an ax which now 
stood against the wall. The body was frozen, 
and the deed had, therefore, been committed 
many hours before. There -had evidently been 
no struggle, as the ordinary furniture about the 
apartinent was undisturbed. A hasty search of 
the premises revealed but one possible clew to the 
perpetrator of the deed: there was a clear, well- 
defined mark of a bloody hand upon the plaster 
of the wall. The imprint was that of a well- 
formed right hand of medium size. The con- 
stable was a wise man who knew when a case was 
beyond him. Ile, therefore, dispersed the crowd, 
locked the door and notified the coroner. 

At the inquest the fact was brought out that 
deceased had spent his evening at the groggery 
referred to, and was last seen in the company of 
one Jack Somers, with whom he had started for 
home. The reputation of the man Somers was 
of the worst. He was a drunkard, had been sev- 
eral times arrested for petty offenses, and alto- 
gether was deemed one of the bad characters 
about the town. In short, a man to be readily 
suspected. The constable was dispatched for 
him, and found him in bed, complaining of be- 
ing sick. He professed not to have heard of the 
murder, and when brought before the jury was 
apparently astounded to learn of it. Under ex- 
amination he told the following story: The night 
before, he said, he was very drunk; that he 
parted with Ascher shortly after leaving the sa- 
loon, but felt ashamed to go home and meet his 
wife, because she was a good little woman—too 
good for him; that he therefore went to Squire 
Latham’s barn, lay down on the hay, covered 
himself up with horse blankets and went to sleep ; 
that some time in the night he woke up shivering 
with the cold, got up, put away the blankets and 
went home. He was sober when he reached 
home. 

Upon being searched a new one hundred dollar 
bill was found upon his person. The man was 
never known to have such an amount before, and 
the conclusion was promptly reached that he had 
concealed the balance of the money which he had 
taken from Ascher, and had reserved this for im- 
mediate use. He stoutly maintained, as to the 
bill, that he had found it the day before in a 
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neighboring town; but this was, of course, the 
veriest nonsense. Finally an adjournment was 
taken to the scene of the murder. Somers was 
required in the presence of the jury to place his 
hand upon the bloody print on the wall. None 
present felt surprise that it fitted exactly. Somers 
seemed overwhelmed with the accumulation of 
evidence against him, and not being a man of 
ready wit, did not fail to create an impression by 
his actions wholly unfavorable to himself. The 
jury promptly found a verdict that, in their opin- 
ion, Ascher had come to his death at the hands of 
John Somers. The latter was at once placed 
under arrest, and at the next meeting of the 
grand jury was indicted for murder in the first 
degree. 

Time wore on until the fall term of the court, 
and Somers was brought up for trial. The testi- 
mony adduced by the prosecution was substan- 
tially that previously detailed. A section of plas- 
tered wall was produced, upon which was the 
bloody imprint, and Somers once more placed his 
hand upon it in the presence of the court. At 
the conclusion of the testimony, although the 
evidence was wholly circumstantial, it was be- 
lieved that the jury could not fail to convict. 
The defense placed Somers upon the stand for 
their first witness. His testimony was mainly a 
repetition of his former statements. The cireum- 
stances attending the finding of the bill he de- 
tailed minutely. He found it, he said, beneath a 
seat in the waiting room at the railway station. 
It was partly concealed by a piece of newspaper. 
The seat was close to the ticket window. Upon 
picking up the piece of newspaper to read while 
waiting for the train he had discovered the bill. 
Cross-examination showed him up in a very bad 
light, but it was remarked that counsel for the 
defense showed great lack of concern under the 
circumstances. The cause of their indifference 
was made partly apparent upon the production of 
the next witness. He was a clergyman, residing 
at the town where the prisoner maintained he 
had found the bill. His testimony was to the 
following effect: On the 7th day of the preced- 
ing March he had lost a one hundred dollar bill, 
which was one of ten he had procured from the 
bank. He had that day started upon a tour of 
several months. Upon his return his daughter 
called his attention to an advertisement in a local 
paper, calling for the loser of a bill of large de- 
nomination. He had replied to it, and had re- 
ceived a call from a gentleman who represented 
that he was not the finder of the bill, but was act- 
ing in the interest of another party. Witness had 
consulted with his daughter previously as to how 
the bill might be identified, and she had recalled 
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to his mind that the bills he had obtained from 
the bank were new, and that they were numbered 
consecutively under the letter E. He still had 
one of the bills in his possession. It was num- 
bered E 39,215. His visitor produced a photo- 
graph of the bill which had been found, It was 
for one hundred dollars, and was numbered 
E 39,214. The bill found upon the prisoner was 
for a similar denomination and similarly num- 
berel. It was likewise new, and there was no 
doubt whatever in his own mind but that it was 
the bill he had lost. He was corroborated in ev- 
ery particular by his daughter, and cross-exam- 
ination failed to shake the testimony of either in 
the least. 

The prisoner was next called from the dock 
and requested to place his hand palm downward in 
a red paste, which counsel had had prepared, and 
then press his hand upon the section of plaster so 
as to leave an imprint beside the other. He did 
so, and an inspection of the two left no doubt as 
to their nonidentity. The lines in the palms of 
the hands and the balls of the thumbs, the prints 
of which appeared upon the plaster, were wholly 
dissimilar. This piece of irrefutable evidence 
took the prosecution wholly by surprise. It 
proved beyond the shadow of doubt that another 
hand than that of Somers had made the bloody 
print upon the wall of Ascher’s room. The ef- 
fect upon the jury was very marked, and it was 
clear to the least observant that the sentiments of 
the members toward the prisoner had undergone 
a radical change. 

Mr. Anthony Bishop was then called. The 
gentleman indicated arose and took the stand. 
He was an elderly gentleman, dignified and self- 
possessed, and his preliminary responses were 
given in a low but distinct tone. In answer to 
the regular interrogatories he stated that he had 
no regular occupation, but lived upon his means. 
He had attended the inquest, and been led to 
take an interest in the case through a belief in 
the innocence of the prisoner. This belief had 
been strengthened upon inspecting the print of 
the hand upon the wall, and also the hand of the 
prisoner, which he had casually examined while 
visiting him at the jail. He was aware that the 
lines in the palms and balls of the thumbs were 
alike in no two persons, and from the comparison 
made he -became convinced that the prisoner 
could not have made the imprint on the wall. 
The hand of the dead man was also totally differ- 
ent inall respects. In furtherance of his belief 
in the innocence of the prisoner he had caused 
advertisements to be inserted in various newspa- 
pers, at different times, for the loser of the bill 
found on the accused. He had also, through the 
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courtesy of the officials, obtained a photograph of 
the bill. After corroboration of the clergyman 
and his daughter it was thought that his testi- 
mony was at an end, and that the defense would 
rest, but such proved not to be the fact. Coun- 
sel, as a concluding question, asked him if he had 
anything further to say which might throw lignt 
upon the case. “ / 

The witness, rising slowly from his seat, turned 
to the judge, and removing his glasses, said, im- 
pressively : 

“‘May it please your honor, the murderer of 
Simon Ascher is in this room, but he is not in 
the prisoner’s dock.” 

A murmur of astonishment and expectancy ran 
through the crowded room, but at once subsided 
into perfect silence. 

‘IT must caution you,” said the judge, ‘ that 
the charge you are about to make is of the gravest 
character, and you should be entirely sure be- 
fore making it that you are not in error.” 

‘*Your honor,” replied the witness, ‘‘ I am pre- 
pared to prove every word I shall utter.” 

‘Then you may proceed.” 

The witness turned, and facing the courtroom, 
slowly stretched out his arm and pointed at a man 
sitting directly in front of him. ‘ The murderer 
of Simon Ascher sits there,” he said. 

All eyes were turned in the direction in which 
the finger pointed. It pointed directly at the as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney. The effect upon 
all but the young man himself was as if an elec- 
tric shock had passed through the room. Many 
started from their seats, and confused exclama- 
tions of surprise, indignation and bewilderment 
were heard upon all sides. ‘‘ What did the man 
mean ? Accuse George Avery of murder! Pre- 
posterous! He must be insane.” The young 
man thus suddenly made the object of so fright- 
ful an accusation seemed for a moment stunned ; 
the charge deprived him of his senses ; he seemed 
unable to move, but sat staring blankly at the 
witness. His associate touched him on the elbow. 
The touch seemed to recall him to himself. With 
an effort he arose from his seat, and addressing 
the court, said, quietly, but in a voice somewhat 
shaken : 

‘*Your honor, I ask protection against this 
man and his infamous accusation. The most 
charitable construction which can be put upon 
his action is that he is mad. I am well, and, I 
trust, honorably, known in this community. The 
charge is too wholly preposterous to receive seri- 
ous consideration. J ask that the witness be re- 
manded for examination as to his sanity.” 

As he arose to speak Avery had thrown a 
wooden toothpick upon the floor. 
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«Your honor,” said the witness, ‘‘ before pro- 
ceeding further I will request you to instruct one 
of the officers to pick up the toothpick which Mr. 
Avery has just thrown upon the floor, and place 
it here upon your desk. The pertinence of the 
request will very presently appear.” 
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place it myself on your honor’s desk.” He stooped 
deliberately, picked up the toothpick, carried it 
to, and laid it upon, the desk, and as deliberately 
returned to his chair and sat down. 

The witness, turning again to the court, and 
picking up the toothpick, resumed: «This bit 
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The accused was recovering himself ; he smiled 
sarcastically as he, turning to the court, said: 
“Tf anything further than this absurd request 
could be needed to demonstrate the insanity of 
-this man, I fail to perceive what it could be. The 
officer need not procure the toothpick; I will 


of wood, your honor, is a little thing, but if be- 
comes momentous when compared with this one.” 
And he produced another, which seemed the coun- 
terpart of the first, from his pocket, and held them 
both up in his hand. ‘It is the first link in the 
chain of evidence which will bring the guilty to 
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his knees. You will observe that these tooth- 
picks are made of the same kind of wood, and 
that they are whittled out by hand. This one ”— 
indicating the one he had taken from his pocket 
—*‘*T picked up on the floor of the room in which 
Ascher was murdered, on the day after the deed 
was committed. The one who dropped it is the 
man who just now, with so much assurance, 
placed the other upon your honor’s desk.” 

The accused glanced at his colleague, and 
smiled ; but a keen observer would have thought 
the smile not quite genuine. 

‘<I inferred,” continued the witness, ‘‘ that 
Ascher was not precisely the sort of man to use 
that kind of toothpick, and believed it to possess 
the possibilities of a satisfactory clew. I had 
noticed in town a lame man named Jacobs, who, 
among other things, whittled toothpicks like these, 
which hesold. I became a customer and cultivated 
his acquaintance. Among his regular patrons was 
Avery, and I found by observing him, with others, 
that he had the bad habit some men possess of 
almost constantly carrying a toothpick in his 
mouth. I cannot say that at first I suspected 
him, but for lack of something more substantial 
to work upon I formed his acquaintance and 
learned from him his history. He came of an 
eminently respectable family in a distant State. 
His father was unfortunately poor, and had been 
unable to aid him in his chosen profession. His 
opportunities for advancement in his native State 
being slight, he had left home to try his fortunes 
elsewhere. He settled in this place without friends 
and without money, and his life up to a very re- 
cent period had been a desperate struggle to keep 
his head above water. Within a few months, 
however, he had inherited from an uncle a con- 
siderable sum of money, and his fortunes at once 
began to mend. He was now engaged to be mar- 
ried to a charming and refined young lady, and 
his name was becoming known. From others I 
learned that his attentions to the young lady in 
question had begun shortly after his arrival, and 
that the attachment had been mutual. The 
young lady’s father, however, being a man of 
wealth and position, strenuously refused to coun- 
tenance the attentions of young Avery until’ he 
should have made a position for himself, while 
she, being a dutiful child, yielded to her father’s 
wishes. This, I learned, galled and exasperated 
Avery, and he became despondent and _ bitter. 
He was deeply enamored of the young lady, and 
to possess her became the sole object of his ex- 
istence. He brooded darkly upon the contrariety 
of fate, and arrived by degrees at a condition of 
mind where he would seruple at nothing to attain 
his object. About this time Simon Ascher crossed 
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his path. He had a lawsuit with a man concera- 
ing a cow, and he retained Avery because he 
thought him cheap. Avery won the case and 
became quite well acquainted with Ascher.” 

Here the witness paused for a moment to wipe 
and adjust his glasses. Avery was sitting per- 
fectly still, and looking straight at him, while the 
courtroom was as still as death. 

“Tt was at this time,” continued the witness, 
impressively, ‘‘ that the idea of possessing himself 
of Ascher’s money first entered Avery’s mind. 
IIe did not then contemplate violence; this pur- 
pose he only formed after the futility of acquiring 
it by other means became fully apparent. The 
thought, at first appalling, soon took definite 
shape, and he set to work cunningly to devise 
means for its accomplishment and the conceal- 
ment of his acts. He was not inahurry. No— 
he took plenty of time. He caused to be circu- 
lated a report that an uncle of his, living at a dis- 
tance, had recently died and left him a small 
fortune, into the possession of which he was soon 
to come. Meantime he studied Ascher’s habits. 
The tale of the expected legacy having come to 
be generally accepted, he waited only for a favor- 
able opportunity to carry out his design. He 
had, of course, familiarized himself with Ascher’s 
practice of spending his evenings with certain 
questionable characters in a groggery of bad re- 
pute, and reasoned that this fact might be turned 
to great advantage to himself, as suspicion would 
naturally be thrown upon Ascher’s associates. 
At last his opportunity came. It was a wild, 
stormy night, with the snow whirling furiously. 
He lay in wait. He saw Ascher leave the sa- 
loon in company with another, and, strange good 
fortune, he saw that other leave Ascher and turn 
off in a direction opposite to that in which he 
lived. He ran fast and hard, and reached the 
hovel far in advance of his victim. He secures 
the ax, and places himself in ambush so as to be 
behind the door when it is opened. It is desper- 
ately cold, and his teeth chatter. I can see him 
now, ax in hand, ready to strike, his heart beat- 
ing violently and every nerve strained to catch 
the sound of approaching footsteps. The time 
seems interminable; can he have made a mis- 
take ?—has the man turned back? No—at last 
his hand is on the door almost before he can re- 
alize it; the snow must have muffled the sound 
of his coming. The door is opened and the un- 
suspecting victim walks in. Quick now! the ter- 
rible ax is raised! one swing, it crashes into the 
old man’s brain, and he falls forward without a 
groan! The desperate assassin throws away his 
ax, and grasping his victim, drags him from the 
door. Some one may be passing—he must drag 
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him from the door and shut it. The body is 
heavy and hard to move. He slips, and his 
bloody hand strikes full against the wall. But 
he must hurry—with frightened energy he strips 
the clothing from his victim, rolls it into a bun- 
dle, opens the door cautiously and peers out—sees 
no one, and away into the black night through 
the storm.” 

During this recital, delivered in a manner won- 
derful for its dramatic fervor and effect, the face 
of the accused has by degrees assumed an ashen 
hue, and the beads of perspiration upon his fore- 
head tell of the terrible struggle for composure 
which he is undergoing. 

The witness, after a pause, leaned forward, and 
looking full at Avery, said : 

‘“‘The murderer of Simon Ascher was left- 
handed, and a print of the palm of his right hand 
will be a fac-simile of that found upon this piece 
of plaster. Do you know such a man ?” 

Avery, with a superhuman effort, controlled 
himself, and without rising replied that as the 
question seemed directed to him, although he was 
not on trial, and considered it a wholly gratuitous 
impertinence, he would still reply that he him- 
self was left-handed, but that whether the second 
asseveration made by the witness were true or not 
he could not say, and he certainly did not know 
such a man, neither could he see what possible 
bearing either of the circumstances had upon 
him, 

** Perhaps,” said the witness, ‘you would have 
no objection to placing your right hand upon this 
paste and making an impression of it beside the 
others.” 

“‘T should have a decided objection,” replied 
Avery. ‘Iam not on trial here, and I again ap- 
peal to the court, and protest against a further 
continuance of this most outrageous and unheard 
of proceeding.” 

The witness looked at the judge for instruc- 
tions, but the latter merely nodded his head for 
him to proceed. 

«‘ Perhaps,” said Avery, sneeringly, “‘you are 
so well informed, you will be kind enough to tell 
us how you know that a left-handed man struck 
the blow.” . 

‘With pleasure,” replied the witness. ‘‘The 
door opened inwardly, and to the left. The blow 
was delivered on the left side of the head, just 
above the ear, by a person standing behind the 
door. It was delivered accurately, and with great 
force. A right-handed man could not have 
struck sucha blow. Do you think he could ?” 
Avery did not reply. 

After pausing a moment for an answer, the 
witness resumed, as he drew still nearer to Avery: 
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“Do you remember how, by devious ways, you 
finally reached your room in safety; how you 
heaped the wood into the stove until you had 
a roaring fire; how you took a sharp knife and 
carefully cut every garment into strips until you 
had secured the last of the money they concealed ; 
how you burned the remnants of the garments 
piece by piece, to the last thread—all but the 
buttons—metal buttons? No; you were too 
shrewd to put those into a stove ; you had heard 
of that leading to detection. You cut them care- 
fully off. And what did you do with them? You 
thought no one would ever know; but here are 
some of them—army vest buttons, dug up from 
the bottom of the old well in the orchard. You 
may have forgotten that your victim wore an old 
army vest. Do you see this piece of blue cloth, 
stiff in places with blood? It was taken from 
behind the summer piece back of the stove in 
your room. You did not think that the strong 
draught, as you opened the stove door, would 
carry this strip through the pipe, and drop it 
down, afterward to become your terrible accuser ; 
but it did. Did you ever see this bill before ? 
You will see that it is of large denomination— 
one hundred dollars. It is punctured with a 
number of small holes as if made with a needle, 
and has a slit cut in it by a sharp knife. You 
must remember it, you changed it at the bank 
ten days after the murder, when you were hard 
pressed for money to meet a note.” 

The accused from ashen gray is becoming livid ; 
his lips—they will twitch in spite of him. 

“Have you forgotten,” continued. the inexo- 
rable witness —‘‘ have you forgotten, I say, tell- 
ing me where the uncle lived who so kindly willed 
you a small fortune? You may be surprised to 
learn that I visited that place, and found that no 
such person ever lived there ; and it may interest 
you further to learn that your own father in- 
formed me that you never had such an uncle. 
Do you recognize this diary ? You surely will— 
it is your own. You lost it last summer. Do 
not you know that the entry in this diary con- 
cerning your whereabouts on the 8th of March 
is false? Ido, and can produce the proof. This 
button with the piece of cloth attached to it—did 
you ever see it before? I see that you have. It 
is from your coat—the one you have on. It was 
there—the third from the top. You had the rent 
repaired, do you remember by whom? Where,” 
said the terrible witness, leaning still further over 
his victim—‘‘ where do you think I found this but- 
ton ? Ina hook on the door, by Ascher’s corpse.” 

«Take this man away,” shrieked Avery, spring- 
ing from his chair —‘ he is a devil !” and fell 
mouthing on the floor. 
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THE ORIFICE OF THE PIT. 


A SUBTERRANEAN RIVER JOURNEY IN THE 


PADIRAC. 


By Grorcre C, Hurtpsur, 


THE region of Les Causses, in Central France, 
is one of the most remarkable in the world for 
wild and fantastic scenery, resembling upon a 
smaller scale that of the Great Cafion of the Colo- 
rado, which, however, has nothing to show like 
the great pits and caverns and underground riv- 
ers of Les Causses ; while the vertical walls and 
cliffs through which the Tarn, the Joute, the 
Tarnon and other streams wind their way, rising 
from 800 to 1,900 feet above the head of the 
tourist in his boat, and satisfying his sense of 
the wonderful in nature, leave him no inclina- 
tion to recall comparative measurements. It is 
with Les Causses as with the Alps. In both, the 
seale and the area, though restricted, are still so 
vast, so inexhaustible in their contrasted mani- 
festations of power, that they leave an ineffacea- 
ble impression of sublimity. 

Among those who have explored these strange 


formations in Central France, Mr. E. A. Martel 
is the most indefatigable worker. His latest con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Les Causses is an 
account of Puits de Pedirac, which is situated 
in the Causse de Gramat, in the Department of 
Lot, not far from Rocamadour, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. : 

The Abyss (Gouffre) of the Puits lies open to 
the sky in a level field, with nothing to indicate 
it till the very edge is reached, and there the wan- 
derer recoils in terror. ‘The hole is over 100 feet 
in diameter, almost circular, and 160 feet deep. 
Animals frequently fall into this gulf, and twenty- 
five years ago a man pitched into it. His bedy 
was recovered after great effort, and those who 
descended into the pit found no time, and, it may 
be, had no inclination, to explore a broad arch- 
way, or natural door, at the bottom. Through 
this archway, which is visible from the edge of 
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the pit, it is affirmed that a brook rises in very 
rainy winters, crosses a part of the pit, and then 
disappears through a side cleft. 


In July, 1889, Mr. Martel, with three compan- shigh. 


ions, arrived at the Puits, determined to pass be- 
yond the mysterious door. <A rope ladder was 
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ranging their apparatus for photographing and 
the telephone, the party turned to the archway, 
which was found to be over 30 feet wide and 100 
From below came thle sound of running 
water, and the explorers were glad to move to- 
ward it, for the place where they stood was 
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secured and let down, swinging freely at the bot- 
tom, where the diameter is much greater than at 
the opening of the pit. Mr. Martel was the first 
to descend, and found himself landed on a pile of 
stones, with the true bottom still sixty feet below 
bim. After making a plan of the pit, and ar- 


heaped with the decaying bodies of the animals 
that had fallen from above, or had been thrown 
there by the peasants to get rid of them. 
About 150 fect beyond the arch the party came 
upon the stream, which disappeared*on the left 
hand through a fissure in the rock ; but on the 
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right a low gallery, through which it was neces- 
sary to crawl, led in a curve like the letter S for 
500 feet to a little spring, from which the stream 
flowed. Returning to the Puits, Mr. Martel 
found opposite the great archway a horizontal 
opening from 3 to 6 feet wide. He and his 
companions passed through this opening into a 
little grotto, which led to another below it; and 
here they found the brook, larger in volume than 
where it had disappeared, and filling a pool 15 
or 20 feet in diameter, and pouring over beyond 
through a passage from 15 to 30 feet wide and 
with a vaulted roof, nowhere lower than 30 feet 
and sometimes rising to 130 feet. 

They followed this passage, which turned again 
and again at a sharp angle, for 1,200 feet, to 
where the brook had become a river many feet 
deep. It was late in the afternoon, and the little 
boat, in which Mr. Martel had made more than 
one subterranean voyage, had been left behind. 
It was a principle with him not to pass the night 
under ground ; and so the way was retraced along 
the Guano Gallery, as the passage was called from 
the pungent deposit with which the millions of 
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bats had covered the rocks. Returning the 
next day with the boat, the Crocodile, Mr. 

Martel and one companion embarked on 

the river, leaving the other two to wait for 

them in the gallery. 
For 1,300 feet the boat moved on the 
broad, deep stream in perfect silence. The 
passage was 20 feet wide between the high, 
smooth walls. The first obstacle was a 
stalagmite, over which it was necessary to 
lift the boat, which floated on successively 
through four oval expansions of the gallery, 
each a dazzling grotto filled with the most 
beautiful and fantastic forms of stalactites, 
fonts, bouquets of flowers, bass-reliefs, acan- 
thus leaves, statuettes and brackets—every 
imaginable decorative form, pure white and 
rose pink in the splendor of the magnesium 
light, reflected from the mirrorlike surface 
of the water, and over one of the lakes a 
red and yellow stalactite, 50 feet long and 
12 feet in diameter at the roof, descended, 
gradually lessening to a point, to the water. 
“‘Here,” says Mr. Martel, “‘even the 
water of the stream makes no noise. We 
hear the fall of the drops from the vaulted 
roof on the river and on the stalagmites, 
with a silvery clear or duller sound, repeated 
and combined in the echoing space into a 
soft music, more harmonious and more 
- penetrating than the sweetest earthly notes. 

No human being had preceded us in these 
secret depths ; no one knows whither we are 
going, or what we see; we are isolated in our 
boat, far from contact with the life of the world. 
Never have we looked on any scene so strangely 
beautiful, and we turn to each other with the 
question: Is not all this a dream ?” 

Beyond the lakes the navigation, which had 
been very easy, became more and more difficult, 
the chief obstacle being the numerous natural 
dams, formed by semicircular stalagmites with 
the convexity downstream, These dams held the 
water like basins, and resembled the hollows 
worked in the beds of rivers by the plunge of 
waterfalls. 

To these hollows the country people give the 
name of gowrs, and Mr. Martel adopts this for 
the stalagmite dams. There were 34 of these 
to be passed by lifting the boat over them; the 
lowest rose 8 inches above the surface, the high- 
est 20 feet ; and the largest of all was more than 
49 feet in length. 

At the lower end of the last lake the stream 
flowed between two stalagmitic columns, 60 or 70 
feet in height, and only 3 feet apart.. There was 
just room for the Crocodile to squeeze through, 
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and the place received the name of the Pas du 
Crocodile. 

Beyond the third dam, or gour, the roof of the 

yault shut down to within 20 inches of the water, 
and it required a half-hour’s work to get through 
the 20 feet of this passage, Mr. Martel’s compan- 
ion lying on his face in the boat, and breaking off 
as he passed the stalactites that hung down, and 
-Mr. Martel creeping through a narrow crack on 
the left. The explorers took a little hard-earned 
rest, further on, by the side of a lake 200 feet in 
diameter, with several yours and a number of sta- 
lagmitic islets breaking its surface. They were 
now about three-fifths of a mile from the great 
pit; but they pushed on for as much more with- 
out reaching the end, and then decided to return 
to the opening. It was seven o’clock when they 
emerged into the upper air, and sat down to a 
much-needed repast, with their friends gathered 
about them in the light of a superb sunset. 

It was not till September, 1890, that the un- 
finished task was resumed. Reports of the won- 

- derful discoveries had spread from place to place 
during the year, and when the explorers arrived 
at the edge of the Puits they found more than 
1,000 persons collected to see the start. The de- 
scent from the surface was safely made. A little 
balloon was sent up as a farewell to the crowd, 
and was hailed 
with a shout of 
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walk on, the view took in the lower lake, with the 
three boats, floating so many feet below on the 
erystal water in the strange white radiance of the 
magnesium light. 

The formation of the stalagmites here recalled 
that of the Mammoth Spring in the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the great hall, the largest in 
Padirac, 200 feet long, with a breadth of 130 feet 
and a vaulted roof 160 feet high, received the 
name of the Salle des Sources du Mammouth. 

There were but two more dams, or gours; the 
thirty-sixth and last of all being a ridge of slip- 
pery clay. This passed, the stream all at once 
disappeared, and the explorers advanced on foot 
through a gallery 700 feet in length, and came 
upon another lake, the eleventh in order. A boat 
was brought from the gallery, and two of the 
party embarked. The lake was about 300 feet 
long, and a narrow passage led from it into the 
twelfth lake, 200 feet in length, and at the further 
end of it alittle sandy beach closed it in. A nar- 
row alley 30 feet long led to the solid rock, with- 
out a crevice or a cranny. “4 

It was the end of Padirac. The subterra- 
nean river is 1 8-10 miles in length. Its source 
is 338 feet below the surface, and its termination 
at a depth of 427 feet. Mr. Martel thinks it prob- 
able that the waters stored up in this immense 


applause; and 
the adventurers, 
with a last look 
at the heads 
peering down 
from the brink 
of the abyss, 


plunged into 
the dark. 
At the last 


point reached . 
the year before 
a slope, inclined 
at an angle of 
35°, rose before 
the party to a 
height of 160 
feet. It was a 
gour of stalag- 
mite, pure as 
white coral and 
inclosing a lake 
of 60 feet in di- 
ameter. From 
the top of the 


gour, which was 
wide enough to 
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reservoir find their 
way by infiltration 
to the different 
sources of Gintrac, 
1} milcs to the 
northwest of the 
extreme point at- 
tained by his party, 
and very near to 
the River Dor- 
dogne, and at least 
320 or 330 feet 
above its level. 
This would be about 
460 feet below the 
opening of the 
Puits de Padirac. 

The legends at- 
tached to the Gouf- 
fre are worthy of 
it. One relates that 
the devil fled that 
way with a soul, pur- 
sued by St. Martin 
on horseback, de- 
termined to rescue 
the victim of the 
Evil One. Finding 
himself almost 
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overtaken, the ce- 
mon cricd ott: 
“‘Saint of perdi- 
tion! thon shalt 
not leap over my 
ditch !” And, strik- 
ing the ground with 
his cloven foot, ho 
made tlie Abyss of 
Padirac. The 
saint’s horse reared 
on the edge and 
sprang clear across 
the gulf. The soul 
was rescued, and 
the devil was swal- 
lowed up in the hole 
he had dug. 
Another legend 
dates from the time 
of Charles VII. 
According to this 
the English, after 
several defeats, 
sewed up the rich 
booty they hoped to 
save in a calfskin, 
and buried it in the 
depths of Padirac; 
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and Mr. Martel affirms that some of the peasants, 
seeing the explorers arrive with their tools and 
rope ladders, believed they had come to carry 
off the English treasure. 


SIXTY YEARS’ ANGLING. 


Tus is a pleasant, garrulous book, by John 
Mac Vine, an old English water dog of no mean 
skill with the angle. There are still in the North 
of England some angling clubs of the old sort, 
very different from most of the species represent- 
ative of modern bank anglers. Mr. Mac Vine cher- 
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ishes a love for the merry meetings that once 
formed so genial an epilogue to days by, or rather 
in, the water, and brightens his book with sam- 
ples of the poetic “ garland,” which lovers of the 
rod and line, ever since Old Izaak’s day, have 
been wont to twine. Nor are some good stories 
in prose missing : 
THE DUCHESS AND THE WADERS. 


One day a lady entered the shop (of Brown, the 
inventor of the phantom minnow, in Aberdeen) 
and said : “‘I want a pair of waterproof leggings 
for wading.” 

Brown looked over his spectacles at her, rose 
from his tackle-making seat, and pro- 
duced several pairs for inspection. 

*« But,” said the lady, “I don’t know 
if any of these will fit me.” 

*< Weel, mem,” said Brown, “I have 
nae convenience for leddies trying on sic 
things here, so ye mon just tak’ them 
hame and try them on there !” 

Here are two more which are Aber- 
donian to the core: 


SAMPLING WHISKY. 


A respectable-looking man came into 
my shop and asked: ‘‘Fat’s the price 0’ 
yer fusky the gallon ?” 

It was long before the duty was ad- 
vanced, so I said: ‘‘I have some very 
good at ten shillings.” 

He said: ‘ Can ye let me see a sample 
o’t ?” 
ae put about a wineglassful in a tum- 
bler, thinking he might want some water 
to it. He looked at it in the glass, smelt 
it, and drank about the half of it. 

“‘ Ay,” he said, “that’s verra good ! 
Have ye naething a wee bittie stronger ?”’ 

I said I could let him have some wnre- 
duced at twelve shillings. He asked for 
a sample of it. I gave him a similar 
quantity in another tumbler. 

He drank the half of it and liked it 
better, then said: ‘<I think they would 
mak’ a good fusky if they were mixed !” 
He then poured the contents of one tum- 
bler into the other, and drank the lot, 
saying: ‘“‘That’s a great improvement, 
I’ll ca’ in, and see ye some other day.” 

If this was “cute, the following was 
stolid : 

MODEL GREETINGS. 


Two old friends met, when one said : 
“* How are ye ?” 
““No that ill; D’ve married a wife !’ 
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«Ay! That’s good !” travel to a remote country, can hardly escape 
**No sae good ; she’s got a gie bittie femper.” a feeling of disappointment that he was not born 
«Ay! That’s bad !” ; half a century earlier. Mr. Mac Vine’s are no 
““No sae bad; she’s gettin’ a gie pickle sil- exception in this respect. Scores of waters which, 
ler.” in his younger days, were free, or practically free, 
‘©Ay! That’s good !” to all comers, are now in private hands. Even 
They parted, and met about twelve months good trouting waters are difficult to find since 
later. cheap fares and express trains have placed every 
«* How are ye ?” part of Great Britain within reach of the crowd 
“No that ill; I’ve biggit a house !” of holiday sportsmen. Happily, a good part of 
«Ay! That’s good !” the South of Ireland is still open to those who can 
«No sae good, for the house is brunt.” be content with modest quarters in an off-the- 
«©Ay! That’s bad !” ~track district. There very good sport can be had 
‘« No that bad, for the wife’s brunt in ’t.” for the asking, and often without asking, and 


In reading an old fisherman’s experiences the when some payment has to be made, it is, except 
would-be fisher of to-day, if he longs to beguile on specially choice waters, much below the amount 
the noble salmon, yet does not happen to be demanded for second-rate streams north of the 
blessed with a purse whereby to hire a river or Tweed. Verbum sap. 


MY STAR; 
By MADISON CAWEIN. 

Onxy to hear that you love me, Deep where the shadow is doubled, 

Only to feel it is true; Deep where the blossoms are long— 
Stars and the gloaming above me, Listen !—deep love in the bubbled 

I in the gloaming with you. Breath of a mocking bird’s song. 
Staining through violet fire Dearer, to know you are dearer, 

A twilight of poppy and gold; Drawing the skies from afar; 
Red as a heart with desire, Stars and the heavens the nearer 


Rich with a secret untold. By but one maiden—my star! 
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‘(*T SEEMED TO LOSE MY IDENTITY, AND WAS AWARE THAT MY BROTHER WAS MAKING 
RAPID PASSES OVER MY FOREHEAD.’” 


AN 


EXPERIMENT IN 


HYPNOTISM. 


By Dr. A. W. PARSONs. 
CHAPTER I.. 


WE were second-year students at a noted medi- 
eal college, and by a strange and indefinable im- 
pulse felt ourselves drawn toward each other from 
the first day when we were standing listlessly in 
the large lecture room, looking at the more than 
hundred students from all parts of the country. 
He was from the South—from Georgia, he told 
me—and when I suggested that we chum to- 
gether, he said that his room was large, and 
invited me to cast my fortune with him. 

We enjoyed a Damo-Pythian friendship for 
three years, and then, with diplomas fairly 
earned, we went apart, he to his Southern home. 


And although more than a decade has passed, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4—29, 


and the principal actors of the tragedy are far 
away, I half reproach myself for making public 
what is to follow. 

We were assembled in the dissecting room one 
evening, called together by the demonstrator of 
anatomy for the purpose of assigning to us dis- 
secting material. There were five bodies brought 
from we knew not where ; but there they were, and, 
standing in the presence of so much death, many 
of us felt the cold shudder which resembled the 
phenomenon attending our first cigar, in that it 
was never repeated. ‘I'wenty- five students re- 
sponded to their names, and as each quintet 
was completed, they were introduced to one of 
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the bodies, and informed that they might prepare 
to divide it as they saw fit. 

For the purpose of anatomical investigation, a 
body consists of five parts, as follows: head, right 
arm, left arm, right leg, left leg, and each ex- 
tremity is supposed to inelude its proportional 
part of the trunk or body. This division, how- 
ever, is an imaginary one, as the body is not actu- 
ally divided, but each student confines his atten- 
tion to the part assigned him. 

To our mutual pleasure my friend and myself 
were soon grouped, with three other young inves- 
tigators, around the body of a young woman of 
perhaps nineteen years of age. It was some time 
before anyone spoke. Her individuality seemed 
to protest against our presence, and we felt as if 
we ought to apologize to the mute object for our 
rude intentions. 

How shall we divide the body? Following a 
biblical suggestion, we decided to cast lots, and 
five slips of paper were soon prepared, which read 
as follows: Head, R. A., L. A., R. L., L. L. They 
were put into a hat, and we each drew a piece of 
paper. My friend drew the head, and I the left 
arm. 

As it was then quite late, the students rapidly 
went to their homes, and, according to a previous 
agreement, we remained alone with the dead. 

For some time neither spoke. We were charmed 
by the strange spectacle, and awed by the weird 
surroundings. My friend, whose name was Henry, 
broke the silence. His voice seemed an echo from 
the dead, and startled me visibly. 

Said he, ‘‘She was a pretty woman.” 

I answered, ‘ Yes,” and we fell to dreaming 
again. I was speculating upon the problem of 
life and the mystery of death, and by degrees the 
room seemed to grow darker and more uncanny, 
and we had to talk to keep from being fright- 
ened. 

LTasked him if he knew what were the absolute 
physical signs of death. 

Ordinarily, when the death agony comes, its 
evidences are pronounced and unmistakable ; but 
we have undoubted proof that many persons have 
been buried alive, and it was the terrible possibil- 
ity that we might be at that moment in the pres- 
ence of actual life masquerading in the cerements 
of the dead that prompted my question. As his 
father was one of the noted physicians of the 
South, I felt sure of an intelligent and compre- 
hensive answer. 

Said he: ‘“‘ There are several noted tests of 
death, with which a negative result would con- 
clusively indicate absolute divorce of soul and 
body. We know that a strang electrical current 
will cause contraction of certain muscles of the 
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body even after death, but this startling effect 
can be produced only within about five hours 
after death. Granted that well-marked muscular 
contractions are produced after the body has 
passed this period of time, the evidence would 
strongly indicate the presence of the vital element 
called life. If, added to this, we find, after tying 
a string tightly around one of the fingers of the 
suspected person, that a change of color appears 
in the part beyond the ligature, we have unmis- 
takable evidence of blood circulation. We should 
then presume, by putting the tip of one of the 
fingers in our ear, to be able to detect that pecul- 
iar rustling sound which is caused by the flow of 
blood through the fine network of vessels in the 
end of the finger; then, after thoroughly clectri- 
fying the body, we should expect to get evidences 
of faint respiration by holding a mirror over the 
face.” 

During this interesting explanation I had been 
unconsciously toying with a plain gold ring which 
was on the third finger of our beautiful subject’s 
left hand, and mechanically endeavored to re- 
move it from the finger. Meeting with unex- 
pected resistance, I applied considerable force to 
it, and drew my friend’s attention to my efforts. 
Together, we endeavored to remove the ring, 
which resisted our combined strength. We suc- 
ceeded in getting it as far as the middle joint of 
the finger, but it would not pass over. 

Our curiosity was now aroused, as the ring was 
lodged tightly and would not move either way, 
although we redoubled our efforts. 

All at once we were struck with the most re- 
markable and significant appearance of the end 
of the finger. Jt was visibly darker than the 
others! Worrified, we gazed into each other’s 
blanched faces. The truth gradually dawned 
upon our thoroughly frightened minds. We had 
unconsciously applied the test of ligating the fin- 
ger, and the pressure of the ring had arrested the 
feeble current of vitality which was sluggishly 
coursing through the pallid member. 

A thousand wild fancies struggled through our 
brain. What should we do? We were speech- 
less with amazement. 

At last we began to think, and to think was to 
act. In the first place, we must get her out of 
the dissecting room. But where shall we take 
her? Suppose we remove her to a hotel and 
fail to restore her to life, we shall be the laugh- 
ingstock of the whole city. 

So we decided upon a plan, which, if a success, 
would not compromise the young lady, and if we 
failed to resuscitate her, we could cover our failure 
at least in oblivion. In short, we decided to take 
the body to our boardinghouse, making our land- 
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lady—a motherly, kind-hearted woman—our con- 
fidant, and there use our best efforts to bring the 
unfortunate young lady back to life. 

But how to get her out of the dissecting room 
without detection was the next question. I cau- 
tiously stole out and reconnoitred the premises. 
It was nearly one o’clock, and the janitor of the 
building had retired for the night, trusting to 
the spring lock on the door and the dreary eccus 
pants inside to keep out intruders. We then de- 
cided that I should go for a hack, and my friend 
would repair hastily to our home, on Allen Street, 
to acquaint our landlady with the facts of the 
case, and to procure a suit of his clothing, with 
which he returned to the college. I had already 
arrived with a closed hack, and together we hur- 
riedly dressed our fair patient. 

The sleepy driver of the coach had been told 
that we wanted his aid in carrying home an un- 
fortunate comrade who had imbibed too freely of 
champagne, so that when we arrived at the side 
of the carriage, supporting the limp form of our 
supposed comrade, he was readily deceived. We 
drove hurriedly to the house, and met with no 
mishap. 

The room was already prepared for the strange 
guest, and our landlady was on the tiptoe of curi- 
ous expectancy as we carried our burden up- 
stairs. 

We soon had her comfortably extended in bed, 
and she had as yet shown no sign of life, save 
that the finger was perceptibly growing darker. 

Fortunately, I had a strong galvanic battery in 
my room, and we at once set to.work in a most 
assiduous manner. The muscles of the arm re- 
sponded readily to the electrical current, and we 
at once commenced stimulating the nerve centres 
of the heart and lungs. 

At last, after what seemed an interminably 
long time, we were rewarded by a faint change of 
color in the face of our patient, and finally a long- 
drawn suspirous breath or sigh escaped her. 

Eagerly we waited for more pronounced evi- 
dences of success, and when the long, lustrous 
eyelashes were slightly raised, disclosing eyes of 
heavenly blue, our cup of happiness was over- 
flowing. 

We turned hot brandy and water down her 
throat, and in our eagerness nearly choked the 
poor thing. This accident, however, proved of 
great value, for it caused a violent attack of 
coughing, and enabled her fully to inflate her 
lungs. 


She partly raised up in bed, and looking wildly - 


around, exclaimed: ‘* Where am I ?” 
Bidding her lie down, we endeavored to quiet 
her, telling her not to speak until she was fully 
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recovered. Leaving her with the landlady, we 
then went to our room. 

The next morning, as we expected, everything 
was in confusion at the college. Such a thing as 
the mysterious disappearance of a subject from 
the dissecting room was unheard of in the annals 
of the medical school. By keeping quiet we knew 
that no suspicion would fasten upon us, and we 
had absolute faith in our landlady. Another body 
was speedily procured, and after the usual nine 
days’ wonder the occurrence was rapidly for- 
gotten. 


CuHaApTerR II. 


THE morning following our strange adventure 
in the dissecting room we called upon the young 
lady whom we had so fortunately rescued from 
death. She was still weak and pale. Being en- 
tirely ignorant of her name and antecedents, we 
at once questioned her as to where she desired to 
be taken and whom we should summon to her 
assistance. 

As the landlady was present, she was requested 
by our patient to leave the room, and when we 
three were alone she spoke substantially as fol- 
lows : 

«Kindest of-friends, I owe my life to your ef- 
forts, and I know that I can trust vou with my 
story. It must be kept sacred by you both. My 
mother died when I was quite young, and my 
father about two years ago. I have but one rela- 
tive, a brother, whose name is Gerald. He was 
always what is called a little wild, and was ex- 
pelled from college for an affair which was almost 
a crime, and the exposure and consequent dis- 
grace hastened my father’s death. Gerald went 
abroad immediately after “his college escapade, 
and we heard from him but rarely. After my 
father’s death he returned, and when the con- 
tents of the will were made known to him he 
seemed very angry,.and made threats of con- 
testing it. By the terms of the will the prop- 
erty was left to me entirely, with the proviso that 
Gerald was to receive one thousand dollars yearly 
until his death. In the event of my death with- 
out issue the property was to revert to Gerald or 
his heirs. 

«« Trepeatedly assured Gerald that I would gladly 
share with him, but that by the provision of the 
will it was impossible. By degrees, however, he 
appeared to become pacified, and after the first 
year of our mourning was over entered again into 
society, and was to all appearances quite happy. 

** Ife took a great interest in everything pertain- 
ing to mesmerism, mind reading, ete., and once 
told me that he had made some surprising discov- 
eries during his residence abroad. He would often 
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at our little evening parties astonish us with ex- 
hibitions which certainly appeared supernatural. 
On these occasions I was generally his subject, 
and he could make me do anything he desired. 
At one time he put me in a trancelike condition, 
from which he had some difficulty in awakening 
me. He did not perform this experiment again 
in public, but on the plea that he was writing a 
book upon the subject readily induced me to aid 
him in his investigations. 

‘« As he was very secretive, I could learn but lit- 
tlé of the nature of his researches, but now the 
whole thing is clear—yes, too clear to my mind.” 

At this moment, overcome by her terrible recol- 
lections, she fainted away, and was resuscitated 
with considerable difficulty. 

On the following day she resumed her strange 
narrative, in which we took the deepest interest. 

««These experiments,” she continued, ‘‘ were 
kept up for several months, during which time 
I felt myself being slowly drawn under some sub- 
tle influence over which I had no control. For 
days at a time I would be confined to my room, 
during which period Gerald would allow no one 
to see me; and when the spell was broken I 
would have no lively recollection of what had 
transpired. 

“My general health was good, however, and 
my brother assured me one day that his book was 
nearly finished, and that he had but one more 
test to make. ‘his he said would be of quite a 
different nature from any of those which had 
preceded, and I readily assented upon his positive 
assurance that it involved no danger. 

“‘One evening, after I had retired to my 
apartment, he announced that he was ready 
for the experiment. We directed me to gaze 
intently at the moon, which was shining in full 
brilliancy through my window. This did not 


surprise me, as the previous experiments liad ~ 


been conducted on a similar plan. After looking 
at the moon for a few moments, I seemed to lose 
my identity, and was aware that my brother was 
making rapid passes over my forehead. I then 
scemed to be lifted out of myself, so to speak, 
and was aware that I had ceased to breathe. My 
eyelids were gently closed by Gerald, and I could 
distinetly hear his labored breathing. He bent 
over me, felt of my pulse, placed his ear to my 
heart, and said, in a voice that seemed a mile 
away, ‘Success at last.’ 

““Remember that at this time I was perfectly 
conscious, but utterly powerless to use a single 
muscle. Gerald remained in the room all night, 
occasionally bending over me and noting my con- 
dition. 

““The next morning he went away, and soon 
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returned with a physician whose voice was un- 
familiar to me, and who examined me. ‘ Yes, 
said he, ‘she has been dead some hours.’ 

*‘Gerald requested him to write a death cer- 
tificate, and he did so in my presence, stating 
that the apparent cause of death was paralysis 
of the heart. 

“‘Until this time I had no idea of Gerald’s real 
dntentions ; but when the physician stated that 
decomposition would rapidly follow, and advised 
an early burial, the truth in its horrible entirety 
burst upon my brain, and I made almost super- 
human efforts to shriek, to arise, to move my 
arms—anything ; but no, I could not even cause 
a tremor of an eyelid ; the terrible consciousness 
that I was to be buried alive was mine, and I dis- 
tinctly remember the minutest details of the 
funeral, which was private, and can almost hear 
the thud of the earth which beat a death knell 
upon my coffin. 

«At this time I probably lost consciousness, 
for the next thing that I remember was being 
lifted out of the coffin, placed in a wagon and 
driven a long distance over a rough road. My 
mind was now fall of wonderment. Had Gerald 
relented ? My fervent hopes in this direction, 
however, were soon dissipated. The wagon stop- 
ped, and I distinctly heard my body sold by my 
captors for twenty-five dollars! I was then 
carried into a damp, cold place, and left there 
alone. 

“‘ After what seemed a long time I heard sev- 
eral persons come into my latest resting place, 
and then was made aware of the nature of my 
locality by the conversation of the students who 
gathered around me. I was in a dissecting room! 
Iwas to be cut up! Oh, God! You can imagine 
something of the terror of my situation when | 
heard you casting lots over my body. 

‘But when you began to talk about the signs 
of death a ray of hope came to my relief; and 
when you (pointing at me) took hold of my ring, 
my poor mother’s wedding ring, I felt that she 
was guiding you then. And—well, you know the 
rest, and that I can never prove my gratitude to 
you both for all you have done and may yet do 
for me. I have no other friends on earth, and | 
will be guided in my actions by you, with but one 
reservation, which I must insist upon. I am sup- 
posed by my friends to be dead. In order to keep 
my brother’s terrible crime from becoming known, 
I must forever leave this part of the country, and 
can never see his face again.” 

She sank back upon her pillow, completely ex- 
hausted by her exertions. Giving her a stimu- 
lating cordial, we withdrew, after warmly prom- 
ising to obey her in every particular, but with 
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assurances to secure for her at least a modicum 
of justice. 

Going to our room, we talked over this wonder- 
ful affair, and almost regretted that we had prom- 
ised the immunity of the law to the villain Gerald. 
We decided, however, to visit him, as we knew 
his name and residence. ‘Taking a train, we were 
soon ushered into a magnificent drawing room, 
and on asking to see the gentleman of whom we 
were in search, we were informed by the servant 
that he had gone abroad the second day after the 
funeral of his sister. Procuring his address, we 
yeturned home and wrote him a letter, of which. 
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secured. Your sister will not prosecute you if you com- 
ply with these demands, and desires to hold no inter- 
view with you, with which request we feel sure you will 
readily comply. She will then leave New England, and 
endeavor to find among new scenes and friends another 
life in which she can in a measure forget the past.” 


Giving him our address, we mailed the letter 
and papers, and anxiously awaited a reply to the 
missive. 

Our patient rapidly grew stronger, and being 
provided with suitable raiment through the kindly 
offices of our landlady, she,was soon able to ride 
out in a closed carriage daily, carefully avoiding 
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as nearly as I can recollect, the following is a 
copy: 

‘*Dear Sir: We mail you with this letter copies of re- 
cent newspapers, in which you will find the account of the 
strange disappearance of a young lady from the dissecting 
room of a local medical college. This young lady was, or, 
rather, is, your sister, whom you supposed to be buried alive 
by the side of your parents. She was stolen from the 
grave, sold to the medical college, and resuscitated by our- 
selves, and is at present under our care. She has consti- 
tuted us her protectors, and we can assure you personal 
safety only upon your prompt compliance with the follow- 
ing conditions, namely: You are to return to this country 
immediately, place the property on sale, and realize as 
much cash as possible from the estate. You are then to 
give us, in your sister’s name, three-fourths of the sum 


the possibility of recognition by former friends, 
who believed her dead. 

In less than three weeks we received a note 
from Gerald, stating that he would be in the city 
on the following afternoon, barring accidents. 

We thought best for certain reasons to procure 
a note from his sister addressed to him, and she 
immediately penned the following : 


‘*GpraLp: This will be handed you by the only friends 
I have on earth. I hardly know what to write you. I 
was conscious of all that transpired during the time when 
I was supposed to be dead, and heard your expression of 
relief when you were assured of the success of your last 
experiment. Oh, Gerald, how could you do it? You are 
my only living relative, and when the weary years to come 
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have tempered, as I pray God they may, my fearful recol- 
lections of the past, I trust to be able to forgive you, but 
I cannot now. Your sister, MARGARET.” 


Armed with this letter, we repaired at the ap- 
pointed time to the hotel designated by Gerald. 
Upon inquiry we were shown to a private parlor, 
and there, pacing back and forth in the room, 
was the object of our visit. We handed him the 
addressed note. Hastily tearing it apart with 
trembling hands, he hurriedly ran over its con- 
tents. Turning to us, he said: ‘* Gentlemen, I 
accept your terms, and will do even more. My 
lawyer is in waiting, and I am prepared to convey 
to you in trust for my sister the whole estate. 
There are a few thousand dollars in the bank, 
and with this sum I intend leaving the country, 
never to return. 

As we were intensely anxious to learn more of 
the strange power which he possessed over his 
sister, we questioned him upon the subject. 

At first he declined to talk about it, but finally 
stated that while abroad he became acquainted 
with a German professor, named Heidenhain, 
who taught him the principles of mesmerism, or 
what is now denominated hypnotism. He took a 
great interest in the subject, and was directed by 
his tutor, a Professor Charcot, of Paris, where 
he continued his investigations. 

On arriving home, after the death of his father, 
he was greatly disappointed in finding that he 
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was practically disinherited, but never meditated 
evil intentions toward his sister until he discov- 
ered, accidentally, that he possessed the power of 
mesmerizing her, and then the thought. grew 
upon him that he could in this manner attain 
his end. 

The valuable estate was duly and legally made 
over to us jointly and severally, ‘for the sum of 
one dollar, and valuable considerations,” I believe 
the deed stated. The business was soon settled, 
we bade Gerald good-by, and I have never seen 
or heard from him since. 

The rest of the story is soon told—the estate 
was disposed of for the sum of one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, and with this modest for- 
tune Miss Margaret, at the earnest solicitation of 
my friend, concluded to visit his family, in 
Georgia, and, if mutually agreeable to both par- 
ties, to make her home with them. 

Accompanied by her maid, she performed the 
journey and arrived safely. After a short time 
we ceased discussing the affair. 

Margaret was happy in her new home, and in & 
few months I had almost forgotten her. We went 
through our three years’ course at the medical 
college, graduated, had a parting dinner, and 
with moisture in our eyes said farewell. 

About two years later I received a paper, ad- 
dressed in writing which seemed strangely famil- 
iar. It contained the wedding notice of my two 
Southern friends. 


THE “PAINTED DESERT” OF ARIZONA. 


Tris announced from Washington that the Col- 
orado Desert, a great part of which has been mys- 
teriously transformed within the last few weeks 
into an inland sea, is shortly to be explored by 
the government. The Department of Agricult- 
ure has been devoting much attention to investi- 
gating the waste regions of the United States, 
with a view to finding out what things, animal 
and vegetable, live in them. 

Two vears ago the so-called Painted Desert of 
Arizona was the object of inquiry, and, in addi- 
tion to zoological and botanical specimens for en- 
riching collections, vivid pictures were brought 
back of that red expanse of heat and barrenness, 
with its scattered cliffs of rainbow hues, topped 
by heaps of fossil wood, and its sandstorms threat- 
ening the luckless traveler with their towering 
columns of whirling sand dancing over the bound- 
less plain. 

Not less weird are the descriptions sent by the 


recent expedition to Death Valley, in California, 
respecting scenes and experiences in that strange 
alkali sink. But even Death Valley is nothing, 
as to heat and picturesqueness, when compared 
with the Colorado Desert, which was the original 
Jornado del Muerto, or Valley of Death, of the 
Mexicans. 

This extraordinary region is 200 miles south 
of the so-called Death Valley in almost a straight 
line, being that much nearer the equator, and is 
a considerably deeper hole. [t covers 9,000 square 
miles, and more than a quarter of this area, a 
space of 100 miles long by an average width of 
25 miles, is below the level of the ocean. In some 
parts its bottom is 230 feet below tide water. 

Reliable authorities assert that it is the most 
intensely hot spot on the face of the earth ; the 
Sahara is nowhere compared with it. Its surface 
may fairly be said to be strewn with the bones of 
human beings who have lost their lives there. 


THE “PAINTED DESERT” 


Expedition after expedition has been lost in at- 
tempts to cross it. 

Professor Gilbert Thompson, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, mentions an occasion some years ago 
when a railway train on which he was a passen- 
ger broke down in the Colorado Desert. By good 
luck the nearest station was only three-quarters 
of a mile away, and a number of people started 
out to walk the distance over the ties. Before 
reaching their destination twelve of them were 
struck down by the heat, so that a rescuing party 
had to be sent out for them. The thermometer 
stood at 126° in the shade. 

The explorer who is bold enough to venture 
into this region of despair for purposes of in- 
vestigation is struck, to begin with, with the 
weirdness of finding himself walking on what 
was once the bed of the ocean, hundreds of feet 
lower down than Neptune’s waves are flowing a 
few miles away. He knows that this branch of 
the sea subsequently became an inland lake, and 
it is with interest that he looks upon the shores 
of what was erstwhile a mighty body of water. 

A great shallow lake it was ages ago, and the 
rocky banks which inclosed it still remain—eliffs 
of imperishable stone, with the ancient water 
marks still upon them. When water was there 
the lime which it contained was deposited upon 
the rocky shores gradually for thousands of years, 
so that now the cliffs are coated with it three feet 
thick in many parts, and one is thus enabled to 
observe just how high this strange inland reser- 
voir threw its waves in times gone by. 

Its bed to-day may well afford a study to the 
seeker after marvels, as well as to the geologist. 
Tt is a desert wonderland. Imagine a plain of 
clay, monotonously level, relieved here and there 
by hills of sand built in beautifully wavelike out- 
lines. These hills are not stationary ; they travel 
constantly, though slowly, journeying over the 
plain as the winds direct. 

The sand of which they are composed is not 
like ordinary sand at all, but of a nature mar- 
velous. Most of the grains are transparent ; 
others are translucent, while many are of rain- 
bow hues, being, in fact, small gems of red car- 
nelian, green chrysolite, and vari-colored garnet. 

Composed of these strangely wrought materials, 
the sand hills look like great snow drifts, with here 
and there a gleam of color. Continually they give 
forth a rustling sound, as the tiny spheres are 
shifted by the winds, slowly rolling onward. 

The atmosphere of the desert is so clear, owing 
to the absence of moisture, that small objects, at 
a great distance, seem close at hand. All sorts 
of illusions deceive the eye. A man far away on 
the plain assumes gigantic stature. Ranges of 
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hills take on wonderful effects of color—rose, 
violet and yellow. The phenomenon of the 
mirage is developed on a gigantic scale. Mount- 
ains below the horizon rise into view, and vast 
lakes of clear water invite the traveler to turn 
aside for refreshment. 

Everybody knows, without looking at the map, 
how Lower California runs south from the Pa- 
cific Coast like a sort of tail, separated from the 
United States—for it is a part of Mexico, as some 
people are not aware—by a long arm of the sea 
called the Gulf of California. 

Once upon a time the gulf extended in a north- 
ward direction 300 miles beyond its present in- 
land limit. Into this northerly extension the 
great Colorado River emptied millions of tons 
of detritus annually, until the deposit accumnu- 
lated in quantity sufficient to shut off the upper 
part of the gulf, which was thus transformed into 
a lake. To begin with, of course, it was a salt 
lake, but it gradually became fresh through the 
influx of water from the Colorado. Thereupon 
fresh-water fishes, mollusks, and other creatures 
not of the brine, were developed in it, and in this 
way it happens that the dry bottom to-day is cov- 
ered with their fossil remains. 

However, the Colorado, like other rivers, has 
been steadily diminishing in volume as centuries 
have gone by, so that its supply of water was at 
length cut off from the lake—only dry channels 
remaining where once torrents flowed. One of 
these old channels still bears the name of New 
River. 

Within the memory or tradition of man there 
has been no flow worth mentioning through this 
New River, but in 1853 a geologist, Professor 
William G. Blake, attached to a party of United 
States engineers, which first explored the region, 
said in his report that the desert would again be- 
come a lake for a time if there should be an un- 
usual rising of the Colorado. This is exactly 
what has taken place within the last few weeks. 

A large tributary to the Colorado, called the 
Gila River, has been affected by such a flood as 
has never been heard of there before. Conse- 
quently; the Colorado, augmented in volume by 
this swollen stream, has poured a portion of its 
overflow through the New River channel, and the 
ancient lake bed has become inundated. Neces- 
sarily the water will soon dry up. 

This astonishing waste will be visited: by a gov- 
ernment expedition for the same purpose as that 
which has inspired explorations by similar parties 
in the Painted Desert and in Death Valley. The 
chief object in view will be to secure specimens of 
everything animal and vegetable that grows and 
lives in the region. 


MACKINAC VILLAGE. 


THE ISLAND OF MACKINAC. 


By THE MARQUISE LANZA, 


I. 


“In the straights of Mackinac, 
In the clear pellucid wave, 
Sitting like an emerald gem, 
Is the rock-girt fairy isle. 


“Round its bold and craggy shore 
Sweep the billows far and wide, 
With a gentle, sinuous swell, 
And the moan of distant seas. 


‘ Blue its waters, blue its sky, 
Soft the west wind from afar 
Moving o’er the scented grass, 
And the myriad fragrant flowers.” 


So sang, or were supposed to sing, the plaint- 
ive voices of the Indian spirits, and so might we 
sing to-day, for nowhere on this continent could 
we find a spot more exquisitely and unconvention- 
ally picturesque than the Island of Mackinac, or 
one where every square foot of ground is so inti- 
mately associated with some historical incident or 
detail. Rising abruptly in the straits near the 
clear and tranquil waters of Lake Huron, its jut- 
ting crags and soaring pines showing darkly 


against the sky, the approach to the island is 
at once beautiful and imposing. One drinks in 
with a conscious eagerness the bracing atmos- 
phere, pierced with brightness, and invigorating 
as a subtle stimulant. In this northern latitude 
everything is glad and pure and golden. The 
little straggling settlement that nestles securely 
at the foot of the sharp bluffs in the foreground 
looks from a distance like a child’s toy village, 
and the small, primitive, white-painted struct- 
ures appear to welcome the visitor with the ob- 
scure traditions of a bygone age. But the instant 
one actually steps upon the soil all thisdis changed, 
as if by a wizard’s wand, to give way to a nine- 
teenth-century progress that is, if anything, a 
trifle too modern in many respects. Yet even so, 
how great a relief it is to turn from the unpre- 
possessing and far-stretching vistas of lumber 
yards that throughout Michigan form the chief 
part of the landscape, to a prospect whose prin- 
cipal attributes are vivid color and an inspiring 
symmetry! Mackinac is one of those rare exam- 
ples of perfect harmony and beauty which oc- 
casionally spring mysteriously into shape amidst 
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a vast, uncompromising and utterly hopeless ug- 
liness. 

One is tempted to believe that a grain of truth 
lies in the romantic Indian legend to the effect 
that Mackinac rose from the waters during the 
night by command of the Gitche Manitou, and 
greeted in vaporous tints and tall elevations the 
savage tribes then dwelling in St. Ignace, and 
that, mistaking the apparition for a gigantic 
turtle, they named it accordingly Mishimikinac, 


““ GITCHE MANITOU.” 


transposed later by the French into Michilimacki- 
nac, both words signifying “big turtle.” 


‘And slowly, softly the rounded back, 
Emerging. meets the eye, 
Till all of Mishini-makinac 
Lies basking ’neath the sky. 


“He floats, a mammoth in turtle shape, 
An o’erturned bowl the back, 
The dragging tail a fleshy cape, 
The jowl a headland black.” 
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The former abode of the Gitche Manitou is still 
supposed to exist, and to this day the Indians and 
half-breeds in the neighborhood declare that the 
gleaming lights of the turtle sprites can be seen 
at night shimmering and flying hither and thither 
in the woods like ‘gnes fatut. 

But before we enter upon these poetic fancies 
that belong solely to the past, let us consider 
Mackinac as it stands now, and as it appeals to the 
civilized observer. It has already been said that 


FORT MACKINAC, FROM THE ROAD. 


the village contains much that 
is excessively modern, There 
are the ordinary number of 
shops, the campaign banners 
waving across Main Street, and 
the typical ‘‘country store ” 
where everything can be bought, 
from a spool of thread to the 
latest sensational novel. In ad- 
dition, there are plenty of so- 
called side shows during the 
summer months, a dime mu- 
seum where a ‘real mermaid ” 
is on exhibition ; and last, but 
not least, a much-bedeckcd 
merry-go-round where usually a curly dog sits in 
solitary and solemn state upon a fierce-looking 
Assyrian lion, and is whisked briskly round to 
the accompaniment of a barrel organ. And then 
the chariots ! 

It is perhaps necessary to explain that in Mack- 
inac parlance every conveyance on wheels and 
drawn by horses is called a chariot. You find 
hotel chariots, livery-stable chariots and private 
chariots. It is true, they in no way suggest the 
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historic splendors of the Roman hippodrome, or 
even the recent exciting performances at the 
circus. But they are often resplendent with green 
and gold, and they are always comfortable, which 
it is safe to say the ancient ones were not. 


II. 


LEAVING the hotel on a glorious July morning 
with the temperature at 65°, I set out for a pro- 
longed tour of the island. The rolling piece of 
land through which the road winds in serpentine 
curves to the village is bordered on each side by 
fields where horses and cows are at pasture. 
There is a freshness in the air as keen as a knife 
blade, and at the same time a genial mildness. 
The first thing that strikes a stranger in Mack- 
inac is the marked contrasts that present them- 
selves concerning the people that live there. My 
attention was first drawn to a ramshackle wooden 
baleony overlooking the dusty thoroughfare where 
_a group of Indians, wrapped in blankets and 
smoking long pipes, gat in rigid silence like so 
many effigies. A little farther on I passed a row 
of birch-bark cottages—queer structures, that one 
might suppose would be blown into scattered 
fragments by the sharp gusts of wind that often 
come in tempestuous blasts across the lake. A 
glance within revealed tiny rooms scrupulously 
neat, and displaying the elements of comfort. 
About these houses were several half-breeds idling 
in the sun, their strongly accentuated features ex- 
pressive of a stolid complacency. Finally I reached 
a colony of French Canadians, that compose half 
the population of the place. Some women, slight 
of figure and with thin, dark faces, were hang- 
ing out clothes to dry, and chattering volubly in 
their almost incomprehensible patois. ‘* C’est la 
blanch’sage @ la eréature qu’était ici l'année 
passée !” cried one, shrilly, to the other. The word 
créature is applied, I learned later, to anything 
that wears a petticoat, whether the wearer be of 
high or low degree. 

Mingled with these characteristic personalities 
were officers and soldiers from the fort and a 
generous sprinkling of plain American citizens. 


Along the street a line of booths made patches of . 


color with Indian curiosities—miniature canoes, 
bows and arrows, boxes manufactured of sweet- 
scented grass, and embroidered moceasins. Down 
by the dock an Oriental bazaar, fairly glittering 
with cheap jewelry and gilded vials of attar of 
roses, appeared unexpectedly round a corner, as 
if it had dropped there by accident. A man in 
a Turkish costume and wearing a dirty fez bewed 
and smirked behind the counter. Purely out of 
curiosity I inquired where he came from. ‘‘ From 
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Jerusalem, lady,” he answered, phlegmatically, 
and in accents intensely Hibernian. 

The street was filled with vehicles and pedes- 
trians. The chariot drivers and the hotel runners 
kept up a stream of comment and criticism. A 
crowd of men, women and children besieged the 
door of the post office, clamoring for the mail. 
Around the long wharf lay the lake steamers, and 
farther away, resting placidly on the water, were 
yachts at anchor; fishing smacks bound for, or 
returning from, Les Cheneaux Islands; little ves- 
sels that ply between Mackinac and Sault Ste. 
Marie or St. Ignace, and Canadian ships—all 
glowing in the double radiance of lake and sky, 
their flags fluttering gayly in the scintillant 
breeze. There is a charming restfulness about 
the scene, and a simplicity that attracts, in spite 
of its provincialism. 


Ill. 


Tue fort starts boldly up in the rear of the 
village, its limestone walls forming a band of 
dazzling, sun-illumined white against the som- 
bre background of green that covers the slope. 
I shaded my eyes to look at the old stone quar- 
ters; then, yielding to an irresistible impulse, I 
climbed the eeemingly interminable staircase that 
leads to the entrance. The garrison inclosure is 
a model of trim neatness, although the antiquity 
of its principal buildings is evident. The bar- 
racks, after the manner of their kind, make no 
pretense toward estheticism ; and the old stone 
quarters themselves are significant of a grim and 
solid ungainliness. I had been told that a fine 
view was to be obtained from the narrow veranda 
behind them, so I advanced courageously to the 
low, prisonlike door, and asked if I might come 
in. This particular portion of the stone quarters 
happened to be occupied by a dapper lieutenant, 
who very politely invited me to step out upon the 
balcony. Truly the spectacle was marvelous ! 
Directly in front of us lay Round Island, where 
a village of some sort once existed, but where 
naught is left except an ancient Indian burying 
ground. A small circular mound is this iskand— 
a forest of odorous pines and slender beeches, 
clearly outlined against the blue. To the left 
was Bois Blane Island, dim and shadowy, and 
partly enveloped in a pearly haze; and encom- 
passing everything was the rippling wonder of 
the water, shining palest green and deepest pur- 
ple, with the azure glory of the sky above. 

Fort Mackinac is an exceedingly interesting 
landmark to the casual visitor as well as to the 
student of history. The flags of three nations 
have floated at different periods from its ram- 
parts: first the French, then the British, and 
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eventually the stars and stripes. Fort Holmes, 
which was built in 1812, while the British had 
possession of the island, was subsequently re- 
moved by the Americans, and the original site is 
at present used merely as an observatory. From 
the platform erected there, and commanding an 
extensive view at an elevation of 336 feet above the 
level of the surrounding water, you face Mack- 
inaw City and the distant mouth of the St. Mary’s 
River. 


IV. 

One of the most important points of interest 
Mackinac offers to the stranger is the head- 
quarters of the old American Fur Company built 
by John Jacob Astor in 1809. The house, a long, 
rambling establishment with dingy, low-ceilinged 
corridors, and an exterior continually fresh from 
the barbarous brush of the kalsominer, is em- 
ployed now as a dwelling. Within these rooms 
the nucleus of the Astor millions was formed and 
gradually assumed colossal proportions; and the 
name of John Jacob is as familiar a household 
word on the island as is that of Father Mar- 
quette. 

Jacques Marquette, a French Jesuit priest and 
the renowned explorer of the Mississippi, was un- 
doubtedly the first white man to visit the island, 
where he started an Indian mission. The precise 
location of his chapel is not known, but there is 
reason to believe that it stood in close proximity 
to the Huron fort, or palisaded village, built in 
1672, and later destroyed by fire. The grave of 
Father Marquette was unknown until the year 
1877, when it was discovered in St. Ignace by the 
Rev. Father Jacker, a Catholic priest. 

Despite the fact that more than 200 years have 
elapsed since the death of Marquette, the village 
of Mackinac is replete with hallowed memories 
concerning him. His name is always spoken with 
a reverential admiration. To these simple pedple 
he stands in the light of a hero, representing all 
that is lofty in character, and all that is brave and 
exalted in discipline. He will remain forever to 
them a salient example of generous self-sacrifice 
and voluntary hardship in the interest of a noble 
cause. 

In my ramble I came presently upon the modest 
cottage of the village priest, or ‘‘ M’sieu I’ Curé,” 
as he is called by most of his parishioners. M’sieu 
V Curé was in his small and wholly unpretending 
garden, picking cabbage roses and daisies. Al- 
though his face was bronzed by exposure to the 
wind and sun, it was comparatively an easy matter 
to recognize him as an Italian who might have 
strolled half an hour ago along the Chiaia. He 
addressed me first in broken English, then in 
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French, and, finally, in his native Neapolitan : 
‘¢Madame would like to see the precious relics of 
Padre Marquette ? Ma certo—con piacere (with 
pleasure).” 

Depositing his bouquets in the house, and tak- 
ing down an immense key that hung in the entry- 
beside great bunches of red and white rosaries, 
he gathered up his trailing sou¢ane and trudged 
obligingly across the street to the church, I fol- 
lowing. We entered the dusky sanctuary, the 
priest pausing to dip his fingers in the holy-water 
basin, and to kneel before the altar. Then we 
passed into the full light of the sacristy, where 
M’sieu I’ Curé got down on the bare floor and un- 
locked a drawer of a huge oaken chest that ex- 
haled a musty odor. 

** Ecco, signora mia,” he said, gently, and I saw 
a pile of vestments gorgeous with gold embroid- 
ery, an ancient crucifix, some glistening altar 
cloths, two or three old paintings, a broken chal- 
ice, and a couple of antique missals. The priest 
pressed the crucifix to his lips before restoring it 
to the chest. ‘‘He was a good man, il Padre 
Marquette. Un’ anima grandissima (a great 
soul),” he remarked, in his soft Italian. And after 
I had thanked him he went quietly back to his 
garden and the roses, while I walked beyond the 
limits of the village with its strangely diversified 
souvenirs and suggestions, past the fort enshrined 
with memories of war and peace, and onward into 
the very heart of the island. 


V. 

Hers, at last, is a beauty rhythmic and sublime. 
Through the extended avenues of pines and ma- 
ples the sunshine falls like handfuls of gold reck- 
lessly thrown by a spendthrift, and the sky pene- 
trates the foliage at intervals in multiform spots 
of ultramarine. The air breathes a host of Jong- 
forgotten legends. One almost expects to see a 
procession of Indian phantoms gliding about, and 
weird spectral forms emerge suddenly from the 
caves and rocks. Ata bend in the path Arch Rock 
bursts into view with a majestic abruptness. I 
have seldom seen anything in nature so com- 
pletely beautiful as this superb arch framed in 
verdure, and admitting through its vast domelike 
vault the sparkling vista of the lake, striated in 
broad belts of violet, and tenderly iridescent. 

At the peaked mass of stone called Sugar Loaf 
one pauses, lost in contemplative wonder. This 
towering spire of rock in the midst of a forest of 
shrubbery is certainly a unique sight, with its 
gaping cavity in one side and thick tufts of cedar 
sprouting upon the surface in irregular luxuri- 
ance. 
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In this portion of the wood the pungent smell 
of the pines fills the wind and accosts you with a 
fragrant caress, although a chill moisture creeps 
up from the earth. Even 
in the densest brushwood, 
however, the sun-colored 
points of light tremble among 
the leaves, and the ether 
above is radiantly blue. 
There is of course an Indian 
tradition, or myth, connected 
with each particular part of 
the island. Lover’s Leap is 
a dangerous precipice, with a 
long and pathetic tale attach- 
ed to it; and “ Robinson’s 
Folly ” is supposed to be the __ | 
place where a foolish and = 
sentimental man lost his life 
in the mad pursuit of a spirit 
maiden, a species of sylvan 
Lorelei. 


OLD BOOKS OF THE 
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An odd spot is Skull Cave ; but, unfortunately 
for those who admire:the horrible and the blood- 
curdling, the ghastly remains of dead-and-gone 
red men, which gave the piace its grisly name, 
have been removed, and it now contains nothing 
except stones and dirt. 

The old British Landing is merely a wide 
sweep of pebbly beach at the western extremity 
of the island, which, by the way, measures three 
miles in length and very nearly a mile and a half 
in breadth. All the ground outside the village 
and the fort was converted, by Act of Congress, 
into a national park in 1873. 


VI. 

From the hotel veranda the picture reminds 
one of an Italian sea and sky. The intense sap- 
phire of the cloudless heaven, and the deep- 
tinted water, ever varying, and with its stripes 
of pronounced opaque color, produce an ensem- 
ble that a painter could not copy without being 
accused of violating most flagrantly the laws of 
natural phenomena. Nevertheless, it is all here— 
a delicate emerald, foam-lashed along the shore ; 
and beyond, the azure and the lilac that resolve 
themselves into one endless sheet of darkest in- 
digo blue. 

On the right hand, the French town of St. Ig- 
nace gleams white and gray against the lake, and 
over its faintly outlined contours hang floating 
wreaths of silvery mist. 

At the sunset hour a splendor of rich and va- 
ried hues floods the west. The horizon is girt 
with flaming scarlet and a warm, luminous saf- 
fron that turn gradually to every possible shade 
of rose and violet. When they fade and die away 
a cold breath sweeps across the lake, the vapors 
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thicken ; finally, the moon’s great crimson disk 
emerges slowly from behind Bois Blane, and pres- 
ently a wave of argent brightness marks a path 
over the water, touching everything with a joy- 
ous brilliancy. One fancies the giant fairies are 
dancing as of yore in the moonlight. 
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‘‘Oft was heard the mystic dance 
Of giant fairies, lithe of step, 
Moving in their sinuous sweep 
To the sounds of lute and string— 
Now where rippling waters play, 
Or on the billow’s gentle swell, 
Laughing, rollicking and free. 


‘‘Here the tramping feet were heard 
Of the Pe-quod-e-nonge dance, 
When the gathering warriors came 
Plumed and painted for the fight— 
O’er the island, o’er the straits, 
O’er the Huron and its shores.” 


Such is Mackinac in Summer. Naturally the 
climate is a trying one during the cold season, 
when the temperature frequently falls to 35° be- 
low zero, and the village is buried in snowdrifts 
for weeks at a time. The “island must then ap- 
pear, even to the inhabitants, as very remote and 
isolated. Yet the atmosphere, notwithstanding 
its rigidity, is conducive to the best kind of ani- 
mal spirits. 


BROWNING’S COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. 


THERE is no cause for surprise in the passion- 
ate admiration with which Miss Barrett so in- 
stantly inspired him. To begin with, he was 
heart-whole. It would be too much tv affirm 
that, in the course of his thirty-two years, he 
had never met with a woman whom he could en- 
tirely love ; but if he had, it was not under cir- 
cumstances which favored the growth of such a 
feeling. She whom he now saw for the first 
time had long been to him one of the greatest 
of living poets; she was learned as women sel- 
dom were in those days. It must have been ap- 
parent, in the most fugitive contact, that her 
moral nature was as exquisite as her mind was 
exceptional. She looked much younger than her 
age, which he only recently knew to have been 
six years beyond his own ; and her face was filled 
with beauty by the large, expressive eyes. The 
imprisoned love within her must have unconsci- 
ously leapt to meet his own. It would have been 
_ only natural that he should grow into the deter- 
mination to devote his life to hers, or be swept 
into an offer of marriage by a sudden impulse 
which his after judgment would condemn. 
Neither of these things occurred. The offer was 
indeed made under a sudden and overmastering 
impulse. But it was persistently repeated, till 
it had obtained a conditional assent. No sane 
man in Mr. Browning's position could have been 
ignorant of the responsibilities he was incurring. 
He had, it is true, no experience of illness. Of 
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its nature, its treatment, its symptoms direct and 
indirect, he remained pathetically ignorant to his 
dying day. He did not know what disqualifica- 
tions for active existence might reside in the frag- 
ile, recumbent form, nor in the long years lived 
without change of air or scene beyond the pas- 
sage, not always even aliowed, from bedroom to 
sitting room, from sofa to bed again. But he did 
know that Miss Barrett received him lying down, 
and that his very ignorance of her condition left 
him without security for her ever being able to 
stand. A strong sense of sympathy and pity 
could alone entirely justify or explain his act. 

Miss Barrett had made her acceptance of Mr. 
Browning’s proposal contingent on her improving 
in health. The outlook was, therefore, vague. But 
under the influence of this great new happiness 
she did gain some degree of strength. They saw 
each other three times a week ; they exchanged 
letters constantly, and a very deep and perfect 
understanding established itself between them. 
Mr. Browning never mentioned his visits except 
to his own family, because it was naturally feared 
that if Miss Barrett were known to receive one 
person, other friends, or even acquaintances, 
would claim admittance to her; and Mr. Kenyon, 
who was greatly pleased by the result of his intro- 
duction, kept silence for the same reason. 

In this way the months slipped by till the sum- 
mer of 1846 was drawing to its close, and Miss 
Barrett’s doctor then announced that her only 
chance of even comparative recovery lay in spend- 
ing the coming winter in the South. There was 
no rational obstacle to her acting on this advice, 
since more than one of her brothers was willing 
to escort her; but Mr. Barrett, while surrounding 
his daughter with every possible comfort, had re- 
signed himself to her invalid condition, and ex- 
pected her also to acquiesce in it. He probably 
did not believe that she would benefit by the pro- 
posed change. At any rate, he refused his consent 
to it. There remained to her only one alternative 
—to break with the old home and travel south- 
ward as Mr. Browning’s wife. 

When she had finally assented to this course, 
she took a preparatory step which, in so far as it 
was known, must itself have been sufficiently 
startling to those about: she drove to Regent’s 
Park, and, when there, stepped out of the car- 
riage and on to the grass. I do not know how 
long she stood—probably only for a moment ; but 
I well remember hearing that when, after so long 
an interval, she felt earth under her feet and air 
about her, the sensation was most bewilderingly 
strange. 

They were married with strict privacy, on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1846, at St. Pancras Church. 


fw LADY'S: KIDE ‘UP THE BOLAN. PASS: 


By Mrs. Davip Ker. - 


Four swarthy, wild-looking giants on gayly 
eaparisoned horses came galloping up to where 
we were standing under a shed, at Pir Chowki, a 
small village on the Afghan frontier. Leaping 
from their horses as they pulled up close beside 
us, they broke into a flood of unintelligible talk 
at the top of their voices, gesticulating wildly at 
the same time. 

What with their dark skins, fierce eyes and sharp 
white teeth, their glittering sabres, their soiled 
turbans and ragged Eastern trousers, their shaggy 
black hair, hanging in dust-begrimed curls over 
their shoulders, they looked savage enough to 
frighten any nervous person into hysterics. 

“These fellows must be our promised Beloo- 
chee escort,” said Mr. Ker. 

“*But where are our horses ?” cried I, in dis- 
may. 

We had been promised everything necessary for 
our ride into the famous Bolan Pass by several 
of the officers at the outpost of Sibi, and now, I 
suppose, each had left the others to provide the 
interpreter and horses. We had certainly got the 
Beloochee escort, without which it would have 
been highly dangerous to proceed, for murders 
are everyday incidents in this region. Just a day 
or two before this two murdered Afghans were 
found a few yards from our dak bungalow (rest 
house). 

In vain did we try by all sorts of signs to make 
our Beloochees understand that we wanted horses. 
We were as puzzling to them as they to us, and 
all we could do was to laugh at one another's be- 
wilderment. Finally, as nothing seemed likely 
to be done, the Beloochees (like true Asiatics) 
settled down to wait patiently by the side of their 
horses, while we restless Westerns paced fretfully 
up and down, in spite of the burning tropical 
sun. 

** What is to be done ? You can’t possibly walk 
it !” said Mr. Ker. 

‘‘And of course there’s not a soul within ten 
miles who can speak any Christian language,” 
added I, savagely. 


So we fumed and fretted in vain for another. 


half-hour. 


We had come from Sibi to Pir Chowki on‘a ’ 


trolley, for the railway was laid as far as the latter 
place during the Afghan War of 1879-80. Help 
came at last in the shape of a tiny speck on the 
line, which turned out to be another trolley, con- 
taining an English engineer. 

Through the kindness of this gebvlomats’s we 


’ to us, for we were 


procured one pony, which I mounted at once, 
while Mr. Ker went off in search of acamel. I 
soon after came up to him, and found him seated 
on the kneeling camel’s back, in hot dispute as 
to the terms of hire, which he finally rejected. 
One of the Beloochees, however, lent Mr. Ker his 
horse, and off we went at last. 

It was certainly not easy riding when we got 
fairly into the pass, for the Bolan River rushes 
through the defile at flood season with such 
violence that in many places it completely washes 
away the road, while it often leaves large bowl- 
ders to harass the riders and make the horses 
shy. Not content with this, the capricious river 
now and then appropriates the whole road to 
itself, leaving its own uneven, stony bed to the 
unfortunate traveler. 

But what chiefly struck me about the pass at 
this part was its utter want of vegetation. _ The 
yellowish limestone and the conglomerate cliffs, 
which shut us in on every side, were unrelieved 
by a single tree, bush, fern—not even a blade of 
grass. 

We passed many skeletons of camels, which 
the officers afterward told us were some of the 
thousands that died during the famous march -of 
the English through this pass in the Afghan War 
of 1880. They said that on the return march 
from Quetta to Sibi the air was absolutely poi- 
soned with the rotting carcasses of the countless 
transport animals that had perished. 

Just as we were wading through one of the 
many bends of the river my saddle turned right 
round, and I had hard work to cling on to my 
pony till we had reached dry ground. As the 
saddle was about a dozen times too big for the 
little beast, one of the Beloochees girthed it on 
his horse, and I mounted the gayly decked animal 
with blue beads around its neck. The Beloochee 
insisted upon my holding in the reins very tightly 
(Oriental fashion), so as to give the neck a grace- 
ful arch. 

I had given my parasol to one of the Beloochees 
to carry. At first he-seemed to wonder at it, but 
when, after.some fumbling, he succeeded in open- 
ing it, his delight was unbounded, and he rode in 
front’ of us, ‘holding it over his head, to the 
mingled admiration and amusement of his com- 
rades. 

The white tents of Kohem Dilomi, the first 
military station in the pass. were a very glad sight 
to halt there for the night. 
We were most kindly welcomed at the camp by 
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one of our officer friends, who had prepared his 
own tent for our use. 

“T’m afraid you will find it rather rough accom- 
modation, Mrs. Ker,” said he, ‘‘btt I have man- 
aged to get hold of a servant who says he ‘ under- 
stands ladies ’—isn’t he a wonderful fellow ?—so I 
hope you will be a little bit comfortable.” 


A LADY’S RIDE UP THE 


BOLAN PASS. 


rugs on the floor; a carpeted bedroom, with a 
comfortable bedstead in it, a chest of drawers, 
dressing table and looking glass. There was also 
an enormous tub in the bathroom, containing 
many gallons of cool, clear water. 

It seemed strange, in the midst of this wild 
country, to sit down to a gayly decked table, and 
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‘Thanks very much,” said 1; ‘‘but I have 
slept on the ground in Canada, in company with 
other ladies, under a tent not half as large as this 
one.” 

We were amazed at the comfort of our quarters, 
where we had three rooms all to ourselves. There 
were easy chairs in the sitting room, and pretty 


partake of dainty dishes, good European wines, 
with two Hindoo servants dressed in spotless 
white livery to wait upon us and our hospitable 
host. 

We spent a pleasant evening with the officers, 
and went to bed early, hoping to be up betimes 
the next morning to continue our ride. 


THE. LADY IN. LILAC 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Yes, that is the picture. There does not hang 


a finer portrait in any drawing room the whole 
length of Fifth Avenue, nor one of a lovelier 
Miss Fenton that was, our bride of six 


woman. 


‘©, VERY PRETTY LADY, SOMEWHAT TOO LIGHTLY 
CLAD, IN SOME KIND OF A LILAC DRESS, 
FOR THIS WINTRY WEATHER.’ ” 


months ago, has a look of it now and 
then, especially when she is very quiet and 
thoughtful. But she never was equal to 
her mother in looks—at least, that is what 
I have heard people say. And this is the 
story of that picture. 

When the great French artist Cabanel 
painted it the original was in the full per- 
fection of her youthful bloom. The fair 
face, with its sweet, serious blue eyes, 
delicate features, and soft wild-rose coloring, looks 
from the canvas with a pensive tenderness of ex- 
pression that seems hardly suited to the bright- 


ness of the original’s destiny. The lustre of her 
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golden hair has not hindered the white brow 
from wearing a shadow as of wistful thought. 
The slender form, in its vaporous draperies of 
some aerial tissue in the daintiest possible hue 


| 
|| 


: ill 
=) 
of delicate lilac, looks like an embodiment of 
spring. As if to carry out the idea, she holds in 


one of her lovely ungloved hands a little cluster 
of violets. ‘This is the famous portrait of Mrs. 
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Bernard Fenton, painted when the original still 
wanted some weeks of completing her nineteenth 
year, and executed at the epoch that the great 
artist painted his likeness of the Duchess de 
Luynes, that is to say, some seventeen years ago. 
The story of the wooing and wedding of Miss 
Bessie Lyall by Bernard Fenton, the young head 
of the well-known banking house of Fenton, 
Hurst & Co., was as pretty an idyl as ever graced 
the pages of a pastoral poet’s masterpiece. The 
mothers of the two young people, Mrs. Fenton 
and Mrs. Lyall, were intimate friends. They lived 
within a few doors of each other on Fifth Avenue, 
and they met almost daily. Their children had 
romped together and studied together from the 
days that they outgrew infancy. Little Bessie 
was an only daughter, and Bernard Fenton was 
an only child. The two families always went to 
the same hotel at Saratoga, or occupied contigu- 
ous cottages at Newport during the summer. 
The children played together and learned their 
lessons together till Bessie was old enough to be 
sent to a fashionable school. Then her play- 
fellow Bernard became transformed into her boy 
adorer. Te always carried her books to and from 
school for her, and spent all his pocket money in 
buying flowers or fruit or bonbons to offer to her. 
Long before her education was finished he an- 
nounced to his family his firm intention of one 
day marrying Bessie. His parents laughed at him 
on account of the precocity of his ideas, but that 
was all. Nobody objected, and as Bessie was a 
very serious, sensible little girl, who studied her 
lessons thoroughly and was not led into any idle 
or foolish ways by the devotion of her young ad- 
mirer, her mother saw no reason to interfere. 
The years went on, and the handsome school- 
boy became a tall, fine-looking young man, and 
the pretty little damsel bloomed into a very lovely 
girl. When Bernard attained his majority (his 
parents having both died some years before) he 
made formal proposals to Mrs. Lyall for her 
daughter’s hand. Bessie was then a little over 
seventeen. Her mother hesitated about giving 
her permission for a formal, announced engage- 
ment, on account of her child’s extreme youth. 
But Bernard waxed wild at the first hint of de- 
lay, and talked so much abont his loncly life, and 
kept the Lyall household in such an incessant 
state of turmoil by his countless and most uncer- 
emonious calls at all sorts of hours, from ten in 
the morning till midnight, that Mrs. Lyall was 
fain to marry him to her daughter ‘just to get 
rid of him,” as she used laughingly to say. She 
insisted, however, on the postponement of the 
wedding till Bessie was eighteen. So the young 
sirl’s birthday was her bridal day as well. Never 
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was there a more charming pair, in their youth, 
and their good looks, and their fervent love for 
each other—a prince and princess out of a fairy 
tale, married and going forth into the sunshine 
to live happy forever after. 

Mr. Fenton took his bride to Europe immedi- 
ately after the marriage. Neither of them had 
ever been abroad before, and they enjoyed to 
the full the artistic attractions, the architecture, 
the scenery and the historic associations of the 
Old World. They lingered long in Paris, and it 
was there that the fine portrait of Mrs. Fenton 
was painted. And on the second anniversary of 
the wedding day, the 14th of June, Mrs. Lyall 
was made supremely happy by a cable dispatch 
from London announcing to her the birth of her 
first grandchild, a little daughter, and the health 
and well-doing of the youthful mother. Alas! 
her happiness and that of the new-made father 
scarcely survived the sending of that dispatch. 
Something went wrong—the nurse was careless 
or Bessie’ was imprudent—and a terrible and 
fatal accident, fortunately rare in the annals of 
obstetrics, but still of far too frequent occurrence, 
came to change all the rejoicing into mourning. 
This was the formation of a clot of blood in the 
main artery leading from the young mother’s 
heart. When the clot is sufficiently large to stop 
at once the passage of the current of life death 
instantly ensues, but if it is of smaller size the 
patient lingers for a longer or a shorter time— 
some hours, it may be, or even some days, before 
the inevitable end arrives. 

This last was Bessie’s case. She faded away, 
hour by hour, calm and sensible to the last, and 
wringing her husband’s heart by her sweet words 
and gentle attempts at consolation. There was 
nothing to be done. All that love could suggest 
or wealth purchase was powerless to stay the com- 
ing doom, or to prolong by a single hour the 
young life so precious and so full of brightness. 
Bessic died with her head pillowed on Bernard’s 
bosom, and with one weak arm twined around 
his neck, whispering to him in her feeble tones 
fond words of love and of gratitude for all the 
happiness of her wedded existence as long as the 
power of utterance was spared to her. When life 
was finally extinct he laid her back upon her bed, 
a white image of ineffable peace and loveliness, 
and turned away without a word and without a 
tear. Young as he was, no one ever saw Bernard 
Fenton weep during that period of cruel grief. 
But he was a changed man henceforth from that 
hour. The young husband and father was a 
widower before he was twenty-four, and he went 
at once from the joyousness of boyhood to the 
thoughtful seriousness of middle age. 
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He returned to the United States as soon as 
the physicians declared it safe for his baby dangh- 
ter to be taken across the Atlantic, bringing with 
him the remains of his idolized wife. Far differ- 
ent was that home-coming from the one they had 
dreamed and planned together, with its joyful 
greetings of reunion, its merry distribution of 
gifts, and the inauguration of the new and ele- 
gant country seat on the Hudson which was to 
have formed their summer home, One part of 
the programme he adhered to in spite of all argu- 
ments and remonstrances. Bessie was laid at rest, 
not amid the sumptuous monuments at Green- 
wood, but in the little cemetery at Riversford, 
the nearest village to the beautiful summer resi- 
dence which had already been christened Fenton’s 
Ford. Mrs. Lyall was extremely anxious to be 
allowed to take charge of the infant, which had 
been hastily baptized by the name of Elizabeth 
during the last days of its mother’s life. But 
Bernard refused to part with his little girl. He 
engaged a staid, elderly woman, who had acted as 
housekeeper in his parents’ home for some years 
prior to the death of the elder Mrs. Fenton, to 
take the entire charge of Miss Lily (he never 
would permit anyone to call her Bessie), and he 
took possession of his Fifth Avenue house with 
the intent to spend his days in his own manner. 

* * * * * * 

I, Janet Graham, who have been Mr. Fenton's 
housekeeper for twenty years, as I was his moth- 
er’s before him, have been tempted to write this 
history, being an educated woman, and with all 
my wits about me though verging upon seventy, 
and not sorry to be pensioned off and to retire 
from active service. Now that Miss Lily is mar- 
ried and is coming with her husband to live with 
Mr. Fenton, her father has no need of a house- 
keeper any longer. For Miss Lily, as I cannot 
help calling her, thoughshe is married (it is her 
mother’s eldest nephew, Mr. Frederick Lyall, that 
her choice fell upon, and right glad was Mr. 
Fenton to have him for a son)—Miss Lily, as I 
said before, is a sensible young lady, and practical 
as well ; so she can take upon herself the entire 
charge of her father’s household without any mis- 
givings. Besides, I shall always be at hand for her 
to consult in any emergency. And before I go 
away (which I intend to do, to live with my mar- 
ried niece, who has a nice house and gronnds near 
Pittsburgh), I want to write out the story of a 
very strange occurrence that took place some six 
years ago. Miss Lily (I beg her pardon—Mrs. 
Frederick Lyall I should say) will be sure to hear 
the incidents spoken of in after years, and I want 
to set down upon paper exactly what it was and 
how it came to pass, 
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I never saw a more strongly built or a more really 
healthy man in all respects than Mr. Fenton. He 
Was never’one either to cocker himself up or to 
dose himself for any little ailment. When he 
caught a cold, which he did sometimes, he just 
let it take its course, and would not try so much 
as a hot footbath or a dose of cough mixture by 
way of aremedy. One evening, while I was sit- 
ting sewing in my own room after dinner, Miss 
Lily, who was then a fine-grown, sensible girl of 
twelve, came in looking very anxious. ‘‘ Nurse,” 
she said, ‘‘I do wish you would come and take a 
look at papa.” 

“What is the matter with him, dear ?” I 
asked. ‘And did he send you to call me ?” 

“No, but he has a dreadful cold—oh, such a 
fearful cold! He is so hoarse that he cannot 
speak above a whisper, and his hands are as hot 
as fire !” 

So I went downstairs, and found Mr. Fenton in 
the act of dressing himself to go to a very grand 
evening party—not a ball, for to dances he never 
went, but a gentleman’s gathering of some kind 
or another, where he was to meet some persons 
whose acquaintance was of great importance to 
him from a business point of view. I do not 
know very much about sickness, having always 
enjoyed good health, and having lived with 
healthy people all my life. But I couid see that 
he had taken the worst cold I had ever known 
him to have. As Miss Lily had said, he could 
not speak above a whisper, and he seemed “very 
weak, though full of energy, and resolved to go 
out to keep his engagement without taking any 
thought as to the consequences. 

“It’s a bitter cold night, Mr. Fenton,” I vent- 
ured to remark (it was hard on to the end of Jan- 
uary), ‘and I’m afraid you’ll make your cold 
worse, especially as you are not going to have the 
carriage.” For the house where the entertain- 
ment was to take place was not more than half a 
dozen blocks off, and Mr. Fenton, who always 
preferred walking to driving when he could do 
the former, had determined to go thither on foot. 

‘“Never mind, Graham,” he said, in that 
hoarse, muffled whisper that I could not bear to 
hear, though I scarcely knew why; ‘‘I am not 
very well, so I shall only stay an hour or so. Get 
me my fur-lined overcoat, and tell Francis——” 

Just then there came a sharp ring at the door 
bell, and a few moments after Francis announced 
that Dr. Jameson was in the drawing room. 

«¢ Jameson—Jameson ; that is odd—I know 
no one of that name. ‘Tell the gentleman I shall 
be there in a moment.” 

So downstairs he went, although he was so 
weak that I saw him clutch the balustrade more 
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than once on his way. I followed him with his 
overcoat and muffler, and brought them into the 
drawing room, for I was somewhat curious to 
see what this unknown caller, who had come to 
pay a visit at ten o’clock in the evening, looked 
like. 

He was a tall, fine-looking elderly man, with 
piercing black eyes and silvery-gray whiskers. A 
man to rely upon in an emergency, as one could 
see at a glance. He accosted Mr. Fenton in a 
brisk, cheery way, with, ‘‘ Well, sir, will you 
kindly tell me where I can find my patient ?” 

“Patient ?” said Mr. Fenton, in his faint, 
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“Certainly this is the house. The lady who 
gave me the message followed me to the door.” 

«« The lady ?” 

«Yes ; a very pretty lady, somewhat too lightly 
clad, in some kind of a lilac dress, for this wintry 
weather. Ah! by the way, you must know her 
well, for there is her portrait.” And he pointed 
to the lovely likeness of Mrs. Fenton, by Cabanel, 
which formed the chief ornament of the drawing 
room. ‘I was crossing the street on foot, hav- 
ing just come from a very serious consultation, 
when that very charming young person came up 
to me and told me to call at once to see Mr. Ber- 
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hoarse whisper. So I took it upon myself to ex- 
plain that there was no person ill in the house. 
Dr. Jameson, whose name I began to recollect as 
that of the great specialist in diseases of the heart 
and lungs, looked perplexed, and also not a little 
put out. 

“‘Very strange,” he remarked, taking up his 
muffler of soft white India silk, preparatory to 
putting it on and quitting the house. ‘‘Sucha 
peremptory summons as I had, too, to come and 
see Mr. Fenton at once, as he was in urgent need 
of my services !” 

“*Are you sure this is th 
asixed. 


right address ?” I 
«Mr. Fenton has seni for no doctor.” 


nard Fenton, who stood in pressing need of medi- 
cal advice. She pointed out the house, and I saw 
her flitting past me as I got to the door.” 

Mr. Fenton stood speechless. Dr. Jameson 
looked at him for a moment, and then threw 
aside his wraps. 

“You are Mr. Bernard Fenton, I believe. 
Permit me to look a little into your condition, 
sir, since your fair friend thought immediate 
medical advice was so necessary.” 

I suppose that Mr. Fenton felt worse than he 
was willing to admit, and he was evidently a good 
deal struck by what the doctor had said concern- 
ing the messenger that had summoned him. At 
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ail events, he submitted without remonstrance or 
opposition to the thorough examination Dr. Jame- 
son made of his heart and lungs. And when 
finally the physician, with a grave look, ordered 
him not to think of leaving the house, but to go 
straightway upstairs and get into bed as quickly 
as possible, he obeved without a word. 

Double pueumonia—that was what the seem- 
ing bad cold really was. It was a terrible case, 
and Mr. Fenton lay at death’s door for several 
days. His naturally vigorous constitution and the 
prompt and efficacious treatment of the malady 
by Dr. Jameson enabled him at last to triumph 
over the disease. But his life for a long time 
hung upon a thread. The case is cited now in 
medical books as a wonderful recovery, and Dr. 
Jameson declared that he was never prouder of 
effecting a cure in all his professional experience. 

‘““Had I not been sent for at the moment I 
was, Mr. Fenton,” he remarked, on paying his 
furewell visit to the convalescent, ‘and had you 
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THoucnu the world is now, comparatively 
speaking, free from wars, if not from rumors 
of wars, I have recently been much interested 
in reading the familiar little volume of Professor 
Creasy, on the subject of the decisive battles of 
the world, written some forty years ago, while 
the author was Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History in University College, London. He be- 
gins with Marathon, B. c. 490, and concludes 
with Waterloo, a. Dp. 1815. Whether Sadowa, Se- 
dan, Gettysburg, and Five Forks would now be 
included in such a list, may be matter of con- 
jecture, and whether they, or any of them, should 
be elevated to such a rank, it must be left for fut- 
ure events to definitely determine. 

The number selected by Creasy for considera- 
tion is limited to fifteen, and he selects them for 
reasons defined in his preface, avowedly differing 
from Hallam in many important particulars. 

On the plains of Marathon the Athenians were 
deficient in numbers, and wholly Jacked bowmen 
and cavalry ; the Persians were weak in defensive 
armor and in patriotism. The battle lasted but a 
. few hours, only part of one afternoon. The dis- 
proportion between the losses of the contending 
armies was great, the Greeks only losing 192 
slain, the Persians 6,400. 

The heroes of this conflict were Miltiades, Cal- 
limachus, Themistocles and Aristides. 

The author thus sums up the substantial re- 
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gone out that evening to fulfill your engagement, 
as you were about to do, no power on earth could 
nave saved you. It was touch and go as it was.” 

And who was the messenger—the fair woman 
in lilac—who had staid the great physician’s steps 
and brought him to Bernard Fenton’s door ? That 
we never knew. Dr. Jameson described her mi- 
nutely as being tal! and fair, wearing a dress of a 
faint lilac hue, and holding in one hand a bou- 
quet of violets. And he always declared that the 
portrait in the drawing room was the exact repro- 
duction of the face and form of the unknown 
lady. . 

Unknown? Ah, ves, it is hard for us to learn, 
or even to guess at, the mysteries that lie around 
us. But I have always thought, and I know that 
Mr. Fenton thinks so, too, that in his hour of ex- 
tremest peril his dear dead wife came back to 
earth to save him. Love is as strong as Death, 
we are often told, and only such love could have 
victoriously combated Death. 
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sults of the battle: ‘‘It secured for mankind the 
intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of 
free institutions, the liberal enlightenment of the 
Western world, and the gradual ascendency for 
many ages of thes great principles of European 
civilization.” 

Next in order is the defeat of the Athenians at 
Syracuse, B.c. 413. If the result had been re- 
versed, Arnold is quoted as saying : ‘‘ Greece, and 
not-Rome, might have conquered Carthage ; Greek 
instead of Latin, might have been at this day the 
principal element of the language of Spain, of 
France and of Italy; and the laws of Athens, 
rather than of Rome, might be the foundation 
of the law of the civilized world.” 

Alcibiades, the renegade Athenian, of whom 
the author says he was ‘‘the most complete ex- 
ample of genius without principle that history 
produces, the Bolingbroke of antiquity, but with 
high military talents superadded to diplomatic 
and oratorical powers,” was, as much as anyone, 
the hero of this battle. He was a nephew of 
Pericles, who educated him, and a friend of Soc- 
rates, who once saved his life in battle—a debt 
which, by the way, he repaid in kind a few years 
afterward. Eyen philosophers were soldiers in 
those days. ; 

» The battle of Arbela, B. c. 331, is named third, 
where Alexander the Great obtained his greatest 
lustre. It was the crisis of his brief and brilliant 
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career. But the battle was not fought at Arbela 
at all, but at another place of less euphonious 
name, some miles from it; and it is not an Irish- 
man who says this either. 

Coming next in chronological order is the bat- 
tle of the Metaurus, B. c. 207, fought on the banks 
of a small river of that name in Italy, between the 
Carthaginians under Hannibal, or, rather, under 
his brother Hasdrubal, who directly commanded 
the invading army of Carthage in the action, and 
the Romans under Nero—the Consul, not the 
infamous Emperor, of that name. 

We then have the victory of Arminius over the 
Roman legions under Varus, a.p. 9. In this 
chapter the author pays a high tribute to Guizot, 
whose course of lectures on the History of Civili- 
zation in Europe were delivered at the Old Sor- 
bonne in Paris sixty years ago. Guizot has 
much to say of the feudal system in Europe as 
rising definitively from Germanic elements, the 
main stream of English-speaking people being 
of German origin. Until Arminius aroused the 
German chieftains to action all Germany was but 
a province of victorious Rome. Of the great con- 
flict itself the author says: ‘‘ Never was victory 
more decisive, never was the liberation of an 
oppressed people more instantaneous and com- 
plete. Throughout Germany the Roman gar- 
risons were assailed and cut off; and within a 
few weeks after Varus had fallen the German 
soil was freed from the foot of an invader.” ‘* The 
Germans did not pursue their victory beyond their 
own territory; but that victory secured at once 
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and forever the independence of the Teutonic 
race.” The blow which Arminius had struck 
never was forgotten. Roman fear disguised itself 
under the specious title of moderation, ard the 
Rhine became the acknowledged boundary of the 
two nations until the fifth century of our cra, when 
the Germans became the assailants, and carved 
with their conquering swords the provinces of 
imperial Rome into the kingdoms of modern Eu- 
rope.” ‘* The name Arminius isthe mere Latinized 
form of ‘Herman,’ the name by which the hero 
was known by every man of German blood on 
either side of the German Sea. It means, etymo- 
logicaily, the ‘Warman,’ the ‘ Man of hosts.’ ” 
Sixth is the battle of Chalons, a. p. 451, con- 
tested in the northeast of France, between the 
heathen hosts of Attila and the Christian soldiers 
of Rome, with their German and Scandinavian 
allies. This is stated by other authority than 
Creasy to have been the most sanguinary battle 
ever fought in Europe, if not in the world, more 
than 250,000 slain being left on the field. Attila 
himself, the ‘‘ Scourge of God,” was the most for- 
midable foe to civilization of whom we have any 
account. Yet another writer speaks of the battle 
as ‘one of the most gigantic as well as most im- 
portant contests recorded in history.” The forces 
of the Huns are said to have been 700,000 strong. 
Gibbon speaks of the battle of Tours, a.p. 732, 
as an event which “rescued our ancestors of Brit- 
ain and our neighbors of Gaul from the civil 
and religious yoke of the Koran.” This is men- 
tioned seventh in the series of Creasy. The great 
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victory here was ‘‘won by Charles Martel over 
the Saracens, which gave a decisive check to the 
career of Arab conquest in Western Europe, res- 
cued Christendom from Islam, preserved the rel- 
ics of ancient and the germs of modern civil- 
ization, and re-established the old superiority of 
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question as to which of its invaders should retain 
its territories and wealth. Not many years after 
ward began the reign of Charlemagne, establish- 
ing an organized and stable government where had 
been confusion and turmoii. 

A period of 334 years clapses to the battle of 
Tastings, A.p. 1066, be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon, 
Harold, and the Norman, 
William the Conqueror. 
“*Small had been the figure 
which England made in the 
world before the coming 
over of the Normans, and 
without them she never 
would have emerged from 
insignificance.” Afterward 
came the Magna Charta of 
King John’s time, when 
commenced the true nation- 
ality of England, for the 
country’s history “from 
that time forth is the 
history of a national life, 
then complete and still in 
being.” 

Skipping 363 years more, 
we grive at Joan of Arc’s 
victory over the English at 
Orleans, A.D. 1429. The 
author, himself an English- 
man, it will be remember- 
ed, says ‘‘it may be assert- 
ed, without exaggeration, 
that the future career of 
every nation was involved 
in the result of the struggle 
by which the unconscious 
heroine of France rescued 
her country from becoming 
a second Ireland under the 
yoke of the triumphant 
English. Seldom has the 
extinction of a nation’s in- 
dependence appeared more 
inevitable than was the case 
in France when the English 
invaders completed their 
lines round Orleans four 
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the Indo-European over the Semitic family of 
mankind.” On the one side were the Germans, 
and on the other the Arabs, struggling for the 
possession of the old Roman world—the Cross 
arrayed against the Crescent. The Roman Em- 
pire had fallen into complete decay; it was but a 


hundred and twenty-two 
years ago”—reckoning from 
the date of the author’s ninth chapter. The 
remarkable character of the patriotic young shep- 
berdess of Lorraine, who became ‘‘ Maid of Or- 
leans,” is without a parallel in all history. It 
was an age of superstition ; to the people of her 
own country she brought with her ‘‘airs from 


heaven ”—to the 
English and Bur- 
gundians, ‘‘ blasts 
from hell.” Friend 
and foe alike be- 
lieved in her su- 
pernatural mission, 
differing as to the 
probable source of 
her inspiration and 
power. Having 
fulfilled her des- 
tiny, she was burn- 
ed at the stake as 
@ sorceress. 
Passing to the 
sixteenth century, 
the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, 
A.D. 1588, is the 
principal event of 
that epoch. Those 
were the days of 
Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir John Hawkins, 
Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, Lord How- 
ard of Effingham 
and Sir Walter 
Raleigh—one a cir- 
cumnavigator of 
the globe, one the 
hero of many dar- 
ing voyages and 
desperate naval 
battles, one an 
early and distin- 
guished explorer of 
the Arctic seas, 
one the High Ad- 
miral of England, 
and the last the 
best known of all. 
Each of them, with 
the exception of 
Raleigh, was an 
officer in the Eng- 
lish fleet lying in 
Plymouth harbor 
awaiting the ex- 
pected Spanish 
navy, heralded as 
invincible. Ra- 
leigh was in com- 


mand of the land’ 


forces of Cornwall, 
raised and equip- 
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ped to co-operate 
with the fleet in 
repelling the 
threatened inva- 
sion. At that pe- 
riod England was 
weak, Spain was 
strong; the latter 
indeed being at the 
zenith of her power 
and influence. She 
was the prepon- 
derating power of 
the world, both on 
land and sea, and 
had large posses- 
sions, outside her 
own immediate 
domain, in Eu rope, 
Asia, Africa and 
America, with im- 
mensce resources in 
men and material 
wealth. Superadd- 
ed to the Spanish 
hope of conquest 
for the sake of 
universal dominion 
was the fact that 
Philip, the King of 
Spain, was at per- 
sonal enmity with 
Queen Elizabeth, 
and the still more 
important fact 
that his realm was . 
pre-eminently Ro- 
man Catholic, 
while hers had be- 
come permanently 
Protestant. It was, 
therefore, a relig- 
ious war as well as 
one of personal re- 
venge and _ terri- 
torial aggrandize- 
ment. In fact, it 
was regarded as 
the critical event 
which was to de- 
termine the fate of 
Protestantism once 
and forever. 

The battle of 
Blenheim, in 1704, 
A.D., is mentioned 
next. The author 
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says: “‘ Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe 
might at this day suffer under the effect of French 
conquests resembling those of Alexander in extent 
and those of the Romans in durability.” It was 
the Waterloo of Louis XIV.; and the Duke of 
Marlborough was to him what the Duke of Wel- 
lington was to Napoleon, with this difference in 
these respects, that after Blenheim the English 
and their allies had still other battles to fight 
against the French, as at Ramillies and Ouden- 
arde, all three being successive steps toward the 
same result, namely, the crushing of the military 
power of France, and the checking of the ambi- 
tion and arrogance of her king. 

Almost while these events were transpiring the 
battle of Pultowa was fought in the year 1709, 
when Russia suddenly rose to prominence in Eu- 
rope, at fearful cost to Sweden, which had there- 
tofore exercised an acknowledged influence in 
Continental affairs, largely due to the prestige 
acquired by Gustavus Adolphus. It was a strug- 
gle between two great races, the Germanic and 
the Sclavonic, and between two great men, 
Charles XII. and Peter the Great. Here began 
the regeneration aud consolidation of the Russian 
Empire, whose territory covers one-sixth of the 
land surface of the globe. 

The War of the American Revolution farnishes 

_ the next in the series—the victory over Burgoyne 
at Saratoga in 1777. The author regards this as 
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the most important event of the war, insuring the 
independence of the United States. Until it took 
place uo foreign power came to the assistance of 
the struggling colonists. Immediately upon the 
arrival of the news of Burgoyne’s surrender Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the American Commissioner at 
Paris, was able to effectively urge the French 
Government to espouse the cause of a people who . 
had proved they were no longer too feeble to de- 
fend themselves. Spain and Holland very soon 
followed France in acknowledging our inde- 
pendence. Though more than five weary years 
elapsed before the close of the war, this was the 
dawn of a glorious possibility. All agree that 
it was the turning point of the war. 

The battle of Valmy was fought in 1792, be- 
tween the revoiutionists of France and the com- 
bined forces of Prussia, Austria and the French 
Noblesse. It was the primal victory of the former, 
and established their character as belligerents. 
France then assumed for the first time the title 
of arepublic. It was an insignificant battle from 
a military standpoint, and is to be measured by 
its political results when regarded as historically 
important. 

Last, but not least, is the battle of Waterloo, 
A.D, 1815. Its decisive result secured repose for 
all Europe after nearly a quarter of a century of 
sanguinary conflicts. It has furnished a subject 
for unbounded discussion and comment. During 
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his extraordinary career of conquest and power 
peace had been to Napoleon merely an opportu- 
nity to prepare for the glories of war ; to Welling- 
ton war had been but the necessary means to con- 
quer peace. Waterloo was the culmination of the 
ambition of both. 
Finally, it may be said, all warfare is the one 
dreadful scourge of humanity, a devastating evil, 
but by no means an unmitigated one. If history 
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has demonstrated anything, it is that, however 
lamentable the fact, wars are sometimes both in- 
evitable and necessary. Some disputes can be 
settled in no other way while human nature is 
what it is, let us philosophize as we may. 
Through slaughter and suffering come purifi- 
cation and advancement toward ideal civiliza- 
tion; such, at least, has been the experience of 
all the past. 


ME. 


AN EGYPTIAN SKETCH. 


By CoLoneL J. F. MILLIKEN. 


‘‘Yers, he is the biggest rascal in Egypt.” 

This was Seuliman’s recommendation, and it 
scarcely conveyed the truth, With that he 
adopted me as his master for an indefinite term, 
and eventually I experienced as much difficulty 
in getting rid of him as Sindbad had i in shaking 
the Old Man of the Sea. 

I was in Egypt, as I imagined, to remain, and 
at this period had become pretty well naturalized. 
Donkeys and donkey boys, camels and veiled 
women, strange costumes and queer customs, and 
the thousand odd sights one notices when he first 
visits an Eastern country, had ceased to excite 
my curiosity. : 

But Seuliman was a decidedly new experience. 

-I had noticed a jolly-looking, gorgeously appar- 
eled Arab, about twenty-five years of age, from 
the day of my arrival in Cairo. He was ubiqui- 
tous, and.as he was extraordinarily polite, and 
spoke a sort of pigeon English, we soon became 
acquainted. He.called himself a dragoman, and 
.basbfulness was not one of his defects. His 
peace-on-earth-and-good-will-toward-all-mankind 
expression tickled my fancy, and when he had re- 
lated a few of his wonderful Egyptian yarns, and 
.sworn by Allah that they were true, he quite won 
-my heart. ; 

I had never known him to work. In fact, he 
was like the proverbial American tramp—he could 
lie down and go to sleep right alongside of it, and 
I often wondered how he managed to exist. 

But eventually Seuliman appeared to have been 
struck by a kamseen (hot desert wind). His 
broad, bland smile narrowed, his swarthy face 
lengthened, and his gold-embroidered jacket, 
wide pantaloons and European shoes were ex- 
changed for the simple blue cotton gown and 
large, broad yellow Arab slippers. 

Unquestionably Seuliman had been visiting his 
uncle, and his gorgeous raiment had been hung 


sur le clou, as the French say. When I acci- 
dentally met him in the Arab quarter of the city 
after his metamorphosis I would not have recog- 
nized him had he not endeavored to get out of 
my way; but that attracted my attention, and I 
called to him: ‘‘ Here, Seuliman !” 

He turned, saw me, and, pretending not to 
have seen me before, came running, caught both 
my hands and kissed them, Arab fashion. 

“*T salute you, sir—I salute you !” 

I suspected from his effusiveness that he had 
some designs upon me, but rushed blindly to my 
fate. I took him over to a little native café 
built of store-goods boxes, and sat down in the 
shade of some palm trees, on a seat manufactured 
from palm branches, at a common wooden table, 
and with a sheshe (water pipe) made from a cocoa- 
nut shell and a couple of pieces of cane, and a 
small cup of thick black coffee in front of me, 
started the ball rolling. 

** Well, Seuliman, what’s the matter ?” 

«Allah bless you, sir! It was my intention 
to call upon you before the sun went down, and 
tell you of my evil fortune.” Then he looked 
around furtively, and whispered: ‘‘ My genius 
is like the scourge of the black death.” 

I smiled at his apparent earnestness, and said: 
“You don’t mean to tell me that you have a bad 
genius ?” 

He stood up, pointed to his clothes, and ejacu- 
lated : ** Shoof!” (look !) 

His expression, his manner, his action, were so 
indescribably funny that I laughed until the tears 
rolled down my cheeks. He was insulted, and I 
hastened to apologize. I explained that over in 
America we did not have many genii, as our 
country was so new that few had had time to 
ripen. I was so unfortunate as never to have met 
one, and, consequently, was an unbeliever in 
their existence. 
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“‘ What! not believe in genii ?” 

And Seuliman washed down his coffee and his 
surprise with a copious draught of arackee (al- 
cohol distilled with gum mastic), which at this 
Arab Delmonico’s cost one cent and a quarter. 

“« Listen !” and seeing that I was interested, he 
deliberately wiped his mouth with the skirt of 
his blue cotton gown, and commenced his story, 
which, out of respect to the morals of the read- 
ing public, I put in the vernacular : 

“«¢ Far away through the dim vista of years, when 
the veil between the unknown and the known had 
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houris, their faces vied with the moon when she 
is at the full, and their eyes were larger than 
those of the camel, and brighter than the opal. 
‘When one of the gods caught a glance from 
a pair of those eyes it was sufficient to convince 
him that Egypt was the loveliest spot on earth. 
Then he would turn to the driver of his chariot 
of fire, and say: ‘Go; you need not wait for me, 
as I have important business here, that may de- 
tain me for several months ;’ and the driver de- 
parted as he was ordered. In the course of time 
many children were born who were half gods, 
half human. These 
children are the 
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not yet been withdrawn Egypt, was already a 
mighty country, and the gods loved it as the sun- 
ehine loves the dew of the morning. Every sea- 
son they came riding in carriages of fire, and, 
although they ceased to come long before the 
great Pyramid of Cheops was even dreamed of, 
the hot wind of the desert yet remains to prove 
the fact, and the shem el nesseem (breath of 
spring) marks the time of their arrival. The 
women of this land, in those days, were far more 
beautiful than any others beneath the blue canopy 
of heaven. Their forms were like those of the 


genii. They cannot 
die ; therefore, they 
must be here yet. Do 
you understand ?” 

«* Yes—your logic 
is convincing. Go 
ahead !” 

So Seuliman help- 
ed himself to arackee 
with a liberal hand, 
and proceeded : ‘* I 
am a thoroughbred 
Egyptian, with an 
ancestry that dates 
back to the earliest 
days when the his- 
tory of the country 
had even been for- 
gotten by the Pha- 
raohs. The Moham- 
medan rulers of this 
country are as chil- 
dren in comparison ; 
in the days of my 
family they were as 
unknown as a grain 
of sand in the great 
desert, and of less 
account. I hate 
them, and despise 
their religion.” 

“Why, Seuliman, I have frequently seen you 
in the Mosque Mechemet Ali !” 

“Yes, sir, that is true; for, when the devil 
drives, everyone must go. I say nothing, but 
secretly worship the gods of my fathers, and hope 
for the day when both English and Moslem will 
be swept from the face of the land with the 
whirlwind of the desert.” 

Seuliman meditated for a moment on the renas- 
cent glory of Egypt, and took advantage of the 
occasion to refresh himself, in an apparently ab- 
sent manner, before he continued : 
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«‘TIn the distant past, so far back that even tra- some of whom were genii; and always, in the 
dition does not reach it, my ancestors lived in night’s stillness, and in the day’s sunshine, the 
this garden of the gods, and had many children, genius of our family may be near me.” 


TOMBS OF THE MAMELUEES, 
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SEULINAN BEFORE HIS ADVENTURE. 


He looked around with a frightened expression, 
and continued : 

““T know how to find him, and sometimes he 
finds me when I do not yearn for his company. 
He has told me our history, but he has served me 
a beggarly trick—for a relative. 

‘“‘T have always had sufficient money to supply 
my wants, but I wag never overburdened with it ; 
and now, gaze upon this picture.” And he drew 
his sleeve across his eyes to wipe away the tears, 
which outclassed those of the crocodile. 
two months ago I was passing a handsome resi- 
dence in a street near the Mouskie, when I saw a 
lovely girl just mounting her donkey. She was 
as fat as an angel, with big eyes that looked at 
me so innocently and so confidingly that my heart 
fluttered as the captive dove ; and when she raised 
the corner of her veil, by accident, love swept 
over me as irresistibly as the Nile at its flood. 
I followed, and soon was walking by her side. 
I said to her: ‘Good morning, miss.’ She re- 
plied: ‘You are mistaken, sir; I do not know 
you.’ I said: ‘I must have met you before. 
Your face and form are the most beautiful in 
Cairo, anyhow—I am not mistaken in that.’ She 
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replied : ‘‘ You flatter me, sir.’ So our acquaint- 
ance commenced, and before her ride was ended 
I learned that her name was Sulima—which I 
considered very pretty, as it sounded so much 
like my own—and that her father was Hassan 
Abdallah, a very wealthy merchant. I told her 
how much I loved her, and she gave me to hope 
that she might in time reciprocate my affection. 
I met her many times thereafter, and, as her 
servant was always with the donkey, I was com- 
pelled to fee him liberally, so that he would not 
inform her father of our clandestine meetings. 
On the day of our first acquaintance she inquired 
into my financial standing, and, of course, I in- 
formed her that money was no object with me. 
She wanted a diamond ring ; in fact, I discovered 
that she was passionately fond of jewelry, and be- 
fore many days I had given her sufficient to stock 
an ordinary store. She had the loveliest little 
hand you ever saw, and, believe me, sir, you 
would have been surprised to see how much 
money it could hold. I knew that she belonged 
to a good family and had been well raised, be- 
cause nothing appeared to satisfy her. The moon 
had filled and waned twice before I reached the 
culmination of my happiness, for she then prom- 
ised to be my bride—if her papa would consent. 
Unfortunately, that same day I had reached the 
bottom of my purse, and, under such circum- 
stances, I had not any special desire to make the 
acquaintance of the respected Hassan Abdallah. 
“That night, when the mantle of sleep had 
fallen over the city, I went upon the housetop 
and prayed to the gods of my fathers to send my 
genius to me. There was the rushing as of a 
mighty wind, and my blood ran cold as_ it 
coursed through my veins with the speed of the 
forked lightning ; for before me, in all his un- 
approachable and indescribable grandeur, almost 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke and flame, stood 
my genius awaiting my bidding. He was larger 
than the famed hippopotamus, with wings like 
the sails on a Nile boat, long, white teeth, and a 
single eye that blazed as the setting sun. His 
voice was heavier than the roar of the mad buf- 
falo, and the house rocked to and fro when he 
said, ‘Why do you call upon the gods of the 
Egyptians, and why do you demand my services ? 
Then I made a clean breast of the whole business, 
as I have to you, and demanded that he should 
furnish me with the treasure of the earth. He 
laughed a hideous laugh as he replied: ‘ You are 
without doubt the most consummate fool we hare 
yet had in our family, for all the others knew 
that the moment a man’s money is gone the 
woman yanishes. But come with me.’ Then 
he took me in his great, hairy arms, and under 
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the silvery-starred skies we skimmed for a mo- 
ment until I recognized the Tombs of the Caliphs. 
Here we stopped, and he laughed and jested with 
the occupants of the tombs as they floated over 
their earthly resting places. It was a ghastly 
sight, as some carried their heads in their hands, 
whilst others had great, gaping wounds in their 
breasts, from’ which‘ the dark-red blood flowed. 
The genius did not appear to find the object of 
his search, for in his deep voice he murmured : 
‘Not here! Not here! Not here! Then, 
quicker than the ball from the gun, we sped 
away, and in a moment I recognized the spot 
over which we were sailing as the Mokattem 
Mountains, whilst directly beneath us were the 
Tombs of the Mamelukes, a spot sacred to the 
sports and pastimes of the genii. The air was 
filled with Mamelukes, whose faces were deeply 
wrinkled with scowls, and their bodies covered 
with wounds. They saluted us with military 
precision as we passed, and my genius said: ‘ We 
will rest here.” We entered the largest tomb, 
and he set me down as he took a curious old 
lamp and a large iron key from a niche in the 
wall, and opened a heavy iron door. He handed 
me the key, and then I followed him down, down 
through the narrow, damp passages. Suddenly 
a gust of foul air extmguished the lamp, and 
then the darkness was so intense that it might 
be felt as one would feel a dense morning fog. 
After a few steps we entered a horrible cavern 
that shone with an indescribable light, blinding 
in its brilliancy. “The floor, the walls and the 
ceiling were composed entirely of bones, while at 
every corner was @ grinning skull which seemed 
to mock me, and, as a thrill of fear ran through 
my veins, I groaned aloud. ‘Hush! said my 
genius. ‘When thou seekest gold thou must walk 
over live men, if necessary, and not be fright- 
ened at a few bones, nor at anything else !’ 
«*Then we went on, and soon entered a dark, 
gloomy cave, where I could hear the rushing of 
water, and, as my eyes became accustomed to the 
half-light, distinguished an immense square pool 
in the centre where the water rose and fell with a 
sullen roar. My genius said: ‘Look! See what 
comes toward thee on the bosom of the pool! I 
strained my eyes as I gazed into the hazy gloom, 
until I saw a boat gradually approaching, rising 
and falling with the pulsations of the waiter. 
Slowly it drew near us, and eagerly I looked into 
it. My heart ceased to beat, my blood turned to 
ice, and I became deathly sick ; for there, in the 
bottom of the boat, with wide-open, staring eyes, 
was a corpse! My genius touched me on the 
shoulder, and, in his deep voice, said: ‘This is 
the guardian of the great treasure that lies un- 
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derneath the water of the pool. Reach thy hand 
down, and see what thou wilt possess.’ Like one 
in a dream I obeyed, and, conquering my repug- 
nance as best I could, reached forth my hand, and 
drew it out filled with diamonds, rubies and em- 
eralds, all larger than the eggs of the pigeon. At 
the sight of these all fear was forgotten, and I 
cried out in my delight: ‘Allah be praised! Su- 
lima is mine!’ ‘ Yes,’ said my genius, but first 
the conditions must be fulfilled. To-morrow 
night, at the hour of twelve, thou must come 
here alone, and unseen by mortal eyes. Beneath 
the heart of this corpse thou wilt find an iron rod, 
which thou wilt press, and the water will disap- 
pear from the pool. At the bottom thou wilt 
find adoor leading to a cave below. On the door 
thou wilt find a papyrus scroll giving you instruc- 
tions. Then thou wilt take the heart to the top 
of the Pyramid of Cheops, and cut it into four 
parts, scattering them to the four winds of heav- 
en, repeating: Isis!* Osiris! Wealth! Sulima! 
Shouldst thou fail in the slightest particular, thou 
canst bid an everlasting farewell to riches.’ He 
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then passed his great hands before my face, and 
I knew nothing more until I awakened in my 
own bed, with the sunlight shining in my eyes. 

“‘T was frightened, as I thought perhaps it was 
all a dream, and sprang to my clothes. No; it 
was sure and true. Here were the jewels—great, 
brilliant, beautiful !" 

Here he stopped for a moment’s meditation, 
and gazed wistfully at the empty arackee bottle. 
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SEULIMAN AND SULIMA. 


“Tow much longer is this interesting story of 
yours ?” I rather anxiously inquired. 

“Oh, sir, I am only commencing.” 

«* Well, I'm sorry to interrupt what might last 
for several days; but the shadows are lengthen- 
ing, and that means dinner; so give me the 
ending of it.” 

“© Your will is my law, sir. I gave the jewels 
to.Sulima to keep for me, and when night came 
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went to the Tombs of the Mamelukes alone. I 
met with some terrible adventures, but obeyed 
my instructions, discovered an immense treasure, 
and filled my pockets with gold. I then started 
for the great pyramid to cut the heart in pieces, 
but the way was long, so I buried it in the sand, 
and hurried back for the purpose of carrying 
away one of the fourteen bags of gold I had 
prepared. But when I arrived there was no iron 
gate, but in its place a solid 
wall of rock. I thrust my 
hands in my pockets. Hor- 
ror! The key and the gold 
had changed into bits of 
rock. I was crazed with 
grief, and went home in de- 
spair. When I arrived I 
could scarcely recognize it. 
The walls were bare, and 
my fine raiment turned into 
rags. I also learned that 
my beloved Sulima was not 
the daughter of Hassan 
Abdallah, but a bold, bad 
woman, who had been mak- 
ing a fool of me.” 

“It has a sad ending, 
Seuliman ; but what do you 
purpose doing about it ?” 

“* Perhaps you would like 
to have me for a servant ?” 

This proposition struck 
me dumb, as a servant was 
about the last thing I want- 
ed, and Seuliman about the 
last one I would have 
chosen. 

“T am the cleverest 
Egyptian in this city, and 
will make you the best serv- 
ant. Come with me, sir, to 
the American Consulate ; 
they know me well there, 
and will give me a recom- 
mendation.” 

We walked around to 
the Consulate together, Seu- 
liman meanwhile enlarging 
upon his many good qualities until he had me 
half convinced that I would never be happy until 
I had employed him. We went in, and I said to 
the clerk: ‘‘Ibrahim, can you give this man a 
recommendation ?” 

“Yes; he is the biggest rascal in Egypt.” 

At this Sevliman fell on his knees, and, kiss- 
ing my hands, said: ‘* Oh, my master! did I not 
tell you that they would recommend me ?” 


‘* THE OLD MAN’S WORDS WERE TOO MUCH FOR HER. SHE SIMPLY STOOD SILENT AND LOOKED AT HIM.” 


THE FALL OF THE FLOWER. 
CHAPTER I. 


*FortH from her fragrant bower came Helen That was over three thousand years ago, when 
fair !” shouts old Homer, exultantly, forgetting the world was in its young prime; but while earth 
as he sings the tumult and perplexity of his blind grows old with pain and exhaustion in the labor 
life in rapture of inward vision. of bringing forth, the daughter of the gods moves 
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among men, forever fair, bearing in her bosom 
the soul-wounding blossoms of inexorable love. 

To-day, on a perfect autumn afternoon, the sun 
is going down. A lovely rose-pink color flows 
over the little Island of Ste. Marguerite. Low 
down in the west, on the glittering line of the 
Atlantic, the sun is burning like a rose on fire ; 
the ruddy leaflets of the wych-hazel, hovering 
against a dull, gray cliff on the broken coast 
land, are all aquiver in the pretty bath of colored 
light; the oak trees and the chestnut receive 
crimson ribbons of sunbeams streaming like scarfs 
about their branches; the shingle has a violet 
tint ; even the water seems stained. 

On the breezy landing by the harbor, where a 
small fleet of fishing smacks are moored, Roy 
Griffin is standing quite alone, waving adieus as 
far as he can see it to the yacht flying westward 
against the wind into that bank of radiant color. 
** Adieu! adieu!” He was quite alone. 

‘Mind you attend strictly to getting well, 
now!” were the last words of his friend Harry 
Richland, the sailor of the yacht. ‘‘ We shall ex- 
pect to see you fat and brown, and bearded like 
the pard, when we return for you.” 

Roy shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Six weeks to be devoted to an energetic pur- 
suit of health! It tires me to think of it! No 
pleasures—no evening sweetness! ‘No one to 
love me, no one to caress!’ he hummed, mock- 
ingly. 

‘*Good Heavens! don’t go to getting into the 
devil’s mischief !” cried Richland, hurriedly. 
‘Do you know I have objected all along to your 
stopping off here in this way without Annie? I 
think she ought to stay and keep you company.” 

,A tall, stately woman, with a beautiful but cold 
face, who was standing by, an indifferent listener, 
smiled, derisively, as the young captain turned to 
her with an eager inquiry in his look. 

**You really mean, Harry, that I ought to ex- 
ile myself to this remote place for six weeks just 
for the pleasure of overlooking Roy when he eats 
his daily allowance of fish ? No, thanks! Think 
what a fright I should look at the end of it !” 
And she shuddered, delicately. 

Harry Richland turned away, disappointed. 

** Never mind !” langhed Roy, who, if he was 
piqued, would not show it; ‘‘don’t fret about 
me! IfI get into mischief it must be of neces- 
sity of an innocent kind. I may pick a rustic 
rose if I find one, may I not ?” 

Annie Griffin’s lips curled, sneeringly. 

“‘Tt is out of the season of roses, If you do 
chance to find one it will turn out to be frost- 
bitten, I’m afraid !” 


That was his /ebenwohl! No sweet ‘God keep 
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you!” No tender blessing of sad, wifely eyes to 


influence him as he turned away. Still it chaneed 
that in that unknown, homely land toward which 
Roy, lonely of heart, was turning with uncon- 
scious feet, a young girl leaned from her window, 
feeling the influence of the night beckoning her 
out to enjoy a subtler sweetness than she yet had 
known. 

Pinning her clustering curls in soft, bright 
rings close about her head, she tied on a scarf 
and hurried out down the long stairway. 

“Dadda! Granddadda !” she called aloud, mak- 
ing the great hall echo cheerily. 

There came no answer to the call, but the 
smoky portraits and the dull, engraved faces hung 
about on the old walls all seemed to smile on this 
pretty, bright young figure with the glossy head 
and deep, dark eyes, and its dress of soft-green 
silk sheathing the slim shape like moss about a 
lily stem. 

«‘Dadda ! Granddadda !” she went on calling, 
opening one door after another into silent, unten- 
anted rooms. 

But as she passed out on the piazza a muffled 
sound, which might have been an answer to her 
summons, drew her around the corner. 

«Oh, granddadda !” cried the girl, ranning up 
to the figure of an old man sitting—leaning well 
back—in an armchair, with his straw hat well 
drawn down over his eyes, ‘‘I wanted to tell you ! 
Iam going out for a walk.” 

‘© A walk, child ? And alone >” came in sleepy 
response from beneath the straw hat. 

“© Yes, dadda! You know there’s no one else !” 

“¢ Tf you want me——” said the old fellow, rous- 
ing himself up rather slowly. 

But the girl pushed him back. 

‘Oh, no! I couldn’t have you, granddadda! 
You would limp and go slowly, scolding, and I 
should run away from you in a moment. Besides, 
Iam not afraid! No one ever speaks to me, you 
know !” 

‘* Very well, take care of yourself; and Luena’ 
—this latter as the young girl was hurrying off— 
‘‘don’t loiter! Remember, I shall want you to 
fetch my chocolate at nine o’clock !” 

«Yes, granddadda! Only keep the kettle 
boiling. I shall be sure !” 

She swung the wicker gate sharply. 

The garden had that delicate sweet odor pecul- 
iar to all fruit-bearing autumn nooks. The 
quinces—delight of a housekeeper’s heart—hung, 
swaying heavily, across her path ; grapes of pur- 
plest hue trailed on a lattice where the vine was 
nailed ; tall lilies made spots of gorgeous color. 
This dainty girl went smiling through it all like 
another flower alight with lovely human life. As 
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she skirted a meadow running along a viny foot- 
path, looking down the now dusky street below, 
she saw two nuns hurrying with solemn faces to 
the door of a poor fisherman’s cottage. A priest 
was coming up the street, and behind him a boy 
carrying the sacred vessels of the church. 

There was death in that house, and they were 
hastening to offer the last sacred rites of his faith 
to the soul that was going forth on its unknown 
journey—Death ! 

Luena, only half comprehending its darkness, 
walked on, still smiling, past the hushed house 
with its open window. The priest looked at her 
with sad, kind eyes. She was so young, so fair 
and tender! Around her was death! Nature in 
in all grandeur, her beauty turning to decay. 

But she, God bless her, in her bright youth ! 
and long life and happiness to her ! 

*©T wonder which way is best for-me to go ?” 
thought Luena, hesitating at the intersection of 
the roads. 


CuapTer II, 

MEANTIME Roy was trudging lonesomely up 
the hillside road. The twilight faded and the 
dusk grew deeper. The poplars threw lengthen- 
ing shadows across his path. A bird swooped 
past, uttering a cry that, coming out of the dark- 
ness above his head, made him feel chilly ; just 
as he used to feel when he was a frightened boy 
alone in the dark. 

“*Ho! Good evening to you, friend !” 

It was a positive relief to hear this gruff voice 
calling to him. <A burly figure—an old man’s 
figure, Roy judged—coming up, stumped along 
at his side. 

**Friend! Since you hail me ‘friend,’ I am 
glad to see you!” langhed Roy. ‘‘ This seems a 
solitary enough country.” 

‘Glad to see me, eh?” growled the voice. 
‘*Why are you glad to see me? People don’t 
usually say it when I go out !” 

«¢J—oh, Iam a stranger here. I don’t like to 
feel entirely alone. That was why I said it, I 
suppose. Others don’t say it because it’s not con- 
ventional, most likely,” Roy answered, carelessly. 

“No! They don’t say it because they don’t 
like me !” was the blunt response. 

“Oh !” Roy smiled, awkwardly. Then he went 
on, politely: ‘‘ Perhaps we have none of us as 
many friends as we flatter ourselves. We are 
trouble-making creatures to each other !” 

**Don’t be a hypocrite !” cried the other, an- 
grily. ‘You are young and light-hearted, and 
doubtless have many friends, as you deserve. Me 
—I am old, gruff, selfish ! I have but one in all 
the wide world to care for me! One friend——” 
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The gruff old voice broke down. 

Roy glanced askance at the gray head he was 
just able to define in the dimness. 

**One! A woman, most likely ! Old or young, 
I wonder ? Wife—or—or——” 

** Look at that !’ the old man exclaimed, of a 
sudden, pausing and catching his young compan- 
ion’s arm. ‘Is not that a lovely scene ?” 

They had topped the hill and were now walk- 
ing along a road bounded by smooth, gray walls. 
On either side tall chimneys lifted above silent 
farmhouses. The low of cattle, gathered for the 
night, made the air solemn. Behind them, be- 
low, the sea sparkled, shimmering under the 
stars, stretching away and yet far away, bound- 
less as if some quaint Bible mandate in old days 
had been spoken: ‘‘And there shall be no more 
land here.” 

Roy took off his hat. Beyond, not far away in 
this fair, deep orchard land, the high-peaked roof 
of an old mill stood dark amid the apple trees. 

To-night the mill was well lighted up, and by 
the gleam of lamps and stars Roy saw groups of 
youths and maidens, laughing, coquetting, playing 
coyly at rustic love. 

Roy felt aggrieved. 

‘*T do believe they are making cider there !” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I can see the apples—and look at 
that shaggy horse, droning round and round. 
Those boys and girls are enjoying themselves. It’s 
a new kind of picnic—by moonlight.” 

**Shall we go across ?” asked the older one; 
** we can take this field path.” 

Tkey stepped across the stile, plunging into 
the heat of the dusky, shadow-crossed meadow. 
How faint and far the lights shone, how mysteri- 
ous the air, how dim and haunted the treetops ! 

Whisper, whisper! What voice was that? 
What was it rustled past ? . 

‘They must drink a great deal of cider here,” 
said Roy; ‘‘ making it day and night, too.” 

«“Yes,” the old man laughed; “‘we make a 
great deal, and send away a great deal too. The 
taste of the apples here is peculiarly fine in this 
month, and Ste. Marguerite has for years been 
noted for its cider. And so there’s a call for it. 
It goes across the St. Lawrence over into our 
Canadian neighborhood, and some goes as far 
abroad as France, to come back to us in genuine 
champagne bottles.” 

“Oh, oh!” laughed Roy; “that explains.” 

A lad with a violin on his shoulder ran past 
them, scuttling under branches, his head on one 
side, and drawing the melodious bow across the 
strings, making startling sounds of music. 

He saw the two men, and turning to look fully 
at them, called out : 
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«*So you are coming to dance the night down 
with us, are you, Admiral Helmar ?” 

But in response to the youth’s gracious speech 
«* Admiral Helmar” youchsafed only an angry 
growl. 

“Dance, indeed !” he exclaimed, later. ‘‘ Like 
all the men of my race, I’ve danced in youth ;” 
he looked down at his lame leg with a gusty sigh. 
“‘T danced once too often for my _heart’s 
good ; once, when our ship was in Southern ports 
and one fair young maiden looked at me with 
tender eyes.” 

He stopped a moment, looking up at the stars 
shining through the treetops. 

“© My love is there! Well, it was not for me to 
say. It was fate! What could Jdo? Fate! As 
long as Helmars live we must suffer for the sin of 
our blood.” 

“And that sin ?” asked Roy, astonished. 

‘Well, when the old Spanish fleets came over 
to Florida—when there was fire in Spanish blood 
—a Captain Helmar sailed his ship. Ie danced 
one night with a pretty Floridan maiden, and 
afterward carried her off to follow his godless 
fortunes. She was buried in mid ocean, with her 
babe on her breast.” 

‘*And apropos of that ?” said Roy, who felt 
that the admiral had not finished his story. 

‘* Well, it is come to be a law among us that if 
a youth of our race wishes to wed a maid, or if a 
youth wishes to win a woman of our blood, the 
twain must never dance together till the ring has 
been put on with rite of book and priestly bless- 
ing, else the ring never will be given.” 

There was silence after this, during which each 
was given to his own meditations, evidently, for 
not a word was spoken ; and when, a few moments 
later, Roy turned to address his companion, to his 
surprise he found himself alone. The admiral 
had disappeared, and was nowhere to be seen. 
Roy was vexed at first and bewildered at this un- 
ceremonious leaye-taking. 

He strolled on to the mill, and threaded the 
groups gathered beneath the quaint, old, high- 
peaked roofs, starred now with lights whose 
gleams fell on the flushed faces of happy girls, 
with lithe young figures pulsing to the music of 
the dance. 

Roy looking on, although lately an invalid, felt 
a sudden, strange longing to join in this rustic 
pleasure ; he experienced a new and overwhelm- 
ing fierce desire to hold one of those soft, rounded, 
fair girl figures in his arms, and dance a measure 
thus silent and unknown. 

He looked about him ; through the open walls 
the dark night looked darker still. But under 
one of the trees, apart from all others, never yet 
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speaking nor spoken to, he saw a young girl, 
quite alone. 

He went up to her; he saw her face, a vision 
of fair and delicate maiden purity, and he took 
off his hat, speaking lowly : 

“I beg your pardon. I am a stranger here, 
but I wish with all my soul to join in this dance. 
Will you dance with me ?” 

So he had his wish at last. 

Under the lights gleaming high in the old mill 
rafters, strange faces about him, a strange little 
shapely head, with yellow curls coiled close about 
it, resting near his shoulder, a strange little hand 
in his, and little stranger feet moving step by step 
in tune with his own; was it not a picturesque 
situation ? 

When it was over Roy led his partner out into 
the cool, scented air, just beyond the circle of 
light. 

‘“*T wish it had not ended so soon,” he said, 
with a half-melancholy smile. ‘‘ For now I must 
leave you, and we shall, most likely, never meet 
again.” 

He was watching her face narrowly, but there 
was no change in it, except, perhaps, to a gentler 
gravity, and she shook her pretty head. 

“*T don’t know—I remember now that I ought 
not to have danced at all; it was wrong, and my 
grandfather would be angry—very angry—if he 
knew it. I ought not te 

“Don’t say that,” answered Roy, gently. “Ii 
was kind of you to dance with me, a stranger— 
most kind of you. Do not spoil the pleasure by 
saying that you regret it now.” 

The young girl smiled faintly. 

Just then one of the musicians within struck 
up ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” and the delicate 
melody, floating out on the hushed autumnal 
night, touched it with a new charm. Blooming 
alone—Blooming alone! The young girl, listen- 
ing, looked up with tears in her sweet, saddened 
eyes; so like a rose she looked herself, lovely, 
lonely, flowering in unnoted sweetness, that Roy 
involuntarily, losing his head, stooped and kissed 
her on the lips. 

Then a sudden shame smote him to the heart, 
seeing what he had done. 

The girl shivered, her soft eyes dilated, a 
strange pallor took away all likeness to the 
bloomy wild rose she had been a moment since 
out of the face lifted in shocked surprise to his. 

“* Forgive me,” he said, humbly, overwhelined 
by a great shame. ‘‘ Forgive me.” 

She lifted her hand ; a tear fell, and where it 
rested, on the outflowing ruffle of her skirt, the 
moonbeams caught it, making it sparkle like a 
star. Silently kneeling, Roy kissed that tear 
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away. The music died into silence, leaving 
1iournful echoes, *‘ Blooming alonc—Blooming 
ulone !” 

Noy stood alone listening to them. 

What man, seeing it, would not gather such 
a rose ? 

And after this a time for silence came. 

The mellow autumn days slipped past. In the 
close-shorn meadows, and on the sunburnt beach, 
and on the hills in pretty St. Marguerite, the san- 
light slept in drowsy stillness. 

At dusk under the old mill roof, where the 
cider dripped clear as sunshine itself, young girls 
and stalwart youths laughed and coquetted mer- 
rily. And if Roy Griffin and the young Luena— 
maiden of all innocence—met, and then parting, 
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wails and days and nights of sullen gloom, to storm 
and lowering skies and growling wind and water 
on the shore. Like a woman in a rage of stormy 
grief, nature drew in her breath in long, sullen 
gusts, and then sent it out in shrieks and sobs 
and mournful crics. As a woman wrings her 
hands, the limbs of trees were twisted, and whirl- 
ing leaves stamped under foot, and trailing vines 
dragged ruthlessly and flung by scornful winds, 
tottered to the earth. 

“* Fool ! fool !” the forest seemed to cry ; ‘‘ creat- 
ure betrayed, thy fall is near! ‘Thou splendid 
wreck! Hush! hush! hush !” 

One evening when the sun, weary of trying to 
shine through banks of reddish mists, had gore 
down in darkness, two figures walked up and 
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sought to meet again, was it not all as the sweet 
time of youth should be ? 

It was, perhaps, what might be foreseen, that 
Roy should seek the little girl who danced with 
him that night. 

It was all easy enough. 

A saunter up the lane and stroll along the ter- 
race, and the sight of a young face bending over 
a book in the dim half-light of an old-fashioned 
window. And, after that, shy glances, soft ap- 
proaches, appeals and advances. 

Nay! is not the old story enough ? 

Then came a change. 

The autumn that had made its entrance with 
such warmth of sun and flashing light, and gor- 
geous panoply of gold and purple drapery, changed 
now insome wild mood or freak of nature to chilly 


down the terrace under the shadow of Admiral 
Helmar’s rooftree. 

**My poor Luena, you are pale! You have 
been fretting !” exclaimed Roy, with a touch of 
remorse shadowing the tenderness of his tone 
and manner. 

“Tt has been such a long week,” answered the 
girl, ‘‘and it has stormed so, night and day. I 
could bear the days, but oh, the nights! the 
nights !” she shuddered. 

“* Good God !” the young man cried, miserably. 
“*To think that I have made you unhappy !” 

Tle drew her hand in his arm, holding the 
fingers with a grasp that was pain to her. 

“But you must not think. Don’t! Cheer 
up! the storms will cease by and by; there will 
be some sunshine, surely. Why, child—my child 
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—how dismal we are getting !” He tried to laugh. 
“Now, when I come back to you next summer— 
Why, what is the matter ?” 

Luena had sprung away from him. Dusk as it 
was, he saw her standing with face white as snow, 
and then, turning half about, he saw Admiral 
Helmar before him. 

“‘ Granddadda !” cried Luena, faintly. 

The old man stretched out his hand as if he 
would repel any advance she might make toward 
him. ‘You here ?” he said, in a tone of cutting 
scorn. ‘‘At this hour, with this man ?” 

“Oh, granddadda! do not speak to me like 
that. Do not—you judge too harshly.” 

‘’ What ?” the outraged old man thundered. 
‘‘T have not judged you yet ; they said you were 
here, but I would not believe it. I would not, 
till I saw it.” 

“Oh, granddadda !” 

« Admiral Helmar——” began Roy, with much 
dignity. 

«‘Well, speak—explain! Try to make clean 
your vile purposes! You sneak about my house, 
into which I never asked you to enter! You try 
to steal that which I hold sacred !” 

‘© Oh, grandfather, be pitiful !” 

“This is too much, Admiral Helmar !” Roy 
burst out, pushirig back Luena’s hand. ‘‘ You say 
too much !” 

“After all, what do I care for you?” the old 
admiral said, in tones of biting irony. ‘I did not 
trust you—you only follow your calling ; but Lu- 
ena, my Luena! for you to have stolen interviews 
within sight of my door! Oh, child! child !” 

The young girl sobbed aloud. 

“°T trusted you—oh, sacred Heaven !—I put 
my faith in all good things in you! I wanted 
you to be strongest, best! I believed above all 
else that you would be true, as we want our 
womenkind to be in our homes; but now— 
now——” 

Roy stepped nearer, trying to find some words 
to say in self-defense, and in defense of the pale 
young offender by his side. But why was it that 
any words he might speak sounded as they passed 
his lips witless, worthless, empty of all weight 
and meaning ? 

‘«* Admiral Helmar, if you will let me speak, if 
you will listen to me, or more, speak to me, I will 
bear the weight of your just anger. You are an 
old man, else J-——” 

Again his words shamed him. 

The admiral stepped back, with a sort of blind, 
reeling movement. He pressed his hands to his 
head. 

“‘T am an old man! I have lived a godless 
life, and now God has smitten me!” He lifted 
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his hands up above his gray hairs into the black 
gloom of space above him. ‘‘I am old, and I 
am forsaken! I have been a sinner, and now in 
my old age I am to be forsaken—forsaken !” 

““No, no!” shrieked Luena, throwing herself 
at her grandfather’s feet and clasping her arms 
about his knees, ‘‘I shall never forsake you— 
never—never! Tell him so !” she cried, turning 
her face to the spot where Roy had been stand- 
ing. ‘Tell him, Roy, that I never meant to 
leave him! Oh, no! Never in my life—never !” 

But Roy gave back no answer. 

Roy had disappeared—as traitors ever seek to 
hide themselves when discovered in their treach- 
ery—and a moment after the old admiral, waver- 
ing on his stricken limbs, fell to the ground ina 
paralytic stroke. 

Out of that stormy autumn time came gradu- 
ally the serene light of Northern winter skies ; 
the bare branches of trees, the barren fields, 
frosty air—all the still beauty of cold, clear win- 
ter weather. 

Luena watched by the admiral’s bedside, and 
tried not to think of what the end would be. In 
the book that lay open on her knee was spread 
ever a scrap of paper, on which some blurred, 
almost illegible words were scrawled in pencil 
which read as follows : 

“I did not mean to ruin your life! Do the 
best you can! I would stay by you if I could, 
but I am helpless to help you! Forgive and for- 
get me!” That was all, but was it not enough ? 

Although the admiral’s body was helpless, his 
mind was alert, working with treble vigor and 
watchfulness. Luena, sitting beside his bed, 
reading to him, waiting on him, watching that 
his slightest wants should be attended to, kept 
her pale little face set in a lonely smile that was 
piteous. 

She dared not weep, dared not lament, nor sob 
nor bewail herself under those keen, tender eyes 
which were forever watching her. 

And worst of all, when she had some hours of 
liberty, when her grandfather sent her away for 
needed rest, though the sweet eyes that were so 
burdened by their misery of pressing tears closed 
never in sleep nor blessed forgetfulness of swoon, 
even then she dared not take off the mask of false 
serenity she wore, because she must go back to 
her grandfather with a rested face, else—else 
O God! Thou wert there, though she knew it 
not. She knows it now. 

But it was this forced calm, this sad serenity of 
concealment, which deceived too well the tender 
old rough heart that watched her, and at an un- 
expected hour brought about the end. Poor 
Rose! Poor, pale, frost-bitten Rose ! 
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The admiral grew slowly better; slowly the 
use of his numbed limbs came back to him, and 
he was taken out about the house, and of a sun- 
shiny day wheeled out in the open air on the ter- 
race. He was sitting thus one soft February 
ufternoon, looking with glad looks about him. 
ile had sent the servant within. His granddaugh- 
ter stood patiently by his chair. 

“Tam getting quite well and strong again, 
child !” 

“Yes, grandfather, dear! Weil and strong !” 

“But you, my pet! you are not rugged as I 
like you to be! You are quite thin and pale. 
We must think, now, how to restore your lost 
roses, naughty child !” he said, with tender play- 
fulness. 

«Yes, granddadda !” she faltered, stricken. 

«There is nothing the matter with you ? You 
are only tired ?” he asked, anxiously; a some- 
thing shadowlike of sorrow in her léok and man- 
ner stirring him with a sense of an unnamable 
evil. ‘You are not suffering, are you? You 
are well, but tired ?” 

““Not—not quite well, granddadda !” she ut- 
tered, brokenly. ‘‘I am tired out just now. I 
need rest, perhaps.” 

“‘Surely, child, I ought to have known that 
without your telling me, since you have been 
watching over me all these weeks ; but you will 
get stronger now at once, will you not, child ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, granddadda, I hope so!” And to hide 
the pallid sorrow of her face she laid it on his 
white hair, out of sight of those loving, searching 
eyes. 

But the old man was not satistied. The mist 
had been torn by some chance look or word of 
his darling from before his eyes, and the suspi- 
cion roused within him would not down again. 

“Shall we go in, granddadda ?” gently asked 
Luena. ‘Are you chilly ?” 

“One moment!” He drew her from where 
she stood, uneasily, to his side. ‘‘ Are you happy, 
dear—quite happy? Do you miss anything ?” 
She could not speak. She was dumb before that 
which she felt now was coming. ‘Do you re- 
gret hin—him ? That man who—oh ! child, tell 
me the truth ? Did Ido you any harm that night 
I found him here? Are you content, as of old, 
to live here with the old grandfather—alone ? 
Tell me, oh, child !” 

The old man’s words were too much for her. 
They took her unawares. She simply stood si- 
lent, and looked at him miserably. But her 
pallid lips fell apart. Her great, wide-open eyes 
filled slowly with the tears of an unutterable woe. 
That was all, but it was enough. 
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Her grandfather looked at her with a shocked 


expression. Then his white head drooped for- 
ward. 

«Tt is the end!” he muttered. ‘‘ Life is over 
now.” 


He was silent along time before speaking again. 
Then he took the girl’s trembling hand. 

“‘Tell me,” he said, in a loud whisper, ‘‘ this 
one thing: When did you meet him first ? You 
said once—once—that night——” 

«That evening at the mill !” interrupted the 
girl, hurriedly. ‘‘ You remember, I went out 
alone walking ? I went there—I don’t know why, 
and he was there. He spoke to me—we were both 
alone. I danced with him !” 

«Ah !” the admiral cried out, in a loud, sharp 
voice; “you danced with him ?” 

«“Yes—he asked me; I don’t know whyI did!" 
the young creature went on, wearily, as if it did 
not matter now. She dared not shriek out all— 
all the bitter whole !—as her poor stricken heart 
yearned to! ‘* We danced! I felt so lonely look- 
ing on as the others went by, that when he spoke 
to me I was glad—glad !” 

She put her hand before her eyes. 

The old grandfather groaned alond as he rested 
his forehead on his old, wasted hands. 

“Tt is fate!” he muttered. ‘Could I have 
helped it, even had I known ? It is fate !” 

Luena stood silent by his chair. The sunlight, 
which had called out some yellow crocus buds 
along the garden wall, lay now in soft, caressing 
brightness on the girl’s golden hair, warming it 
to deeper color. 

By and by he said, calmly: “Child, will you 
fetch me my stick ? It dropped by the walk yon- 
der as we came along.” 

She turned and went to the spot indicated, and 
returned empty-handed. The admiral watched 
the girl closely, noting the listless step, the 
weary, heavy movements, the tired look of her 
eyes, the red spot on her cheek. Where had been 
his sight that he had not seen this before ? 

«‘ The stick was not there,” said she, unsuspect- 
ingly. ‘‘ You must have forgotten! John carried 
it into the house, I think.” 

«Ah, well, never mind, dear! 
matter !” 

He drew her down to him, pressing the dear, 
golden head to his face. He kissed the rippling 
bands of hair waving round her forehead. A 
solemn agony of love was in the dim eyes Luena 
could not see. 

“Child!” he said, slowly, “receive an old 
man’s blessing! Now leave me alone for a few 
moments,” he said, patting her little white fin- 
gers with forced cheerfulness. ‘‘ Go walk, or sit 
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yonder in the sunshine till I call you! I am feel- 
ing rather tired !” 

She moved away down the terrace. She stood 
looking out across the hilltops, her soft eyes see- 
ing nothing save the whiteness and the dreariness 
of the solemn, silent world about her. In the 
dreamy solitude of her crowding thoughts she 
remained, forgetting herself and her grandfather 
alike, for she seemed suddenly to have been put 
outside of the realizing sense of real things till 
she awoke with a thought of wonder that he had 
not called her. For, looking toward him, she saw 
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that he had not stirred; only—only his hands 
hung down in an unnatural manner, and _ his 
head was sunk low on his breast. 

He would never call her again ! 
mar was dead ! 

He was buried with due honors—the fitting 
tributes due the gallant dead were paid him un- 
grudgingly by the chief people of the little island. 

When all was over, Luena, having put her 
house in order, sent the servants away, announc- 
ing that she was going abroad to her friends. She 
was all alone now. Yet, night after night, when 
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all was still about her, she sat in the window, in 
the great white square of ghostly moonlight, and 
wept and strove to gather fortitude to meet the 
end that was so near. 

For all was ended now in this world for her, 
and she must die! Death was her refuge! She 
could see nothing else beyond or above or around 
her but the darkness of her fate. What other 
escape was there from that but death ? She was 
too young to know that she might pass through 
the burning flames of trial, and come out and find 
much of useful, gladsome life still awaiting her. 


She did not know how much might, with God’s 
help and a patient soul, be lived down and turned 
to helpful future uses. She was so young! She 
had no mother! None to warn or help or advise 
her in this her great extremity! Pity her, ye 
who have suffered too, and walked across the 
thorns ! 

Sometimes of a night as she sat thus, drawing 
step by step nearer the final agony, she heard the 
footsteps of the old priest going home from sick 
visitations and sad, sweet deathbed scenes, and 
she could hear* his tender, low-toned voice as, 
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meeting a little child, he gave it his sweet bene- 
diction. Then, hearing that—those kindly words, 
the low, uplifting voice—I.uena stretched out her 
yearning hands and cried: “ Me too! Bless me! 
Even me too!” Alas! alas! that the old priest, 
with his loving, tender faith, his kindly face and 
pitying heart, was without the door, only just 
without the door—so near and yet so far! And 
then the last night came! Shall we follow her ? 
I cannot! My pen falters and falls back, for I 
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hold her as a white soul lost! But there is Christ, 
the great white figure—Immortal Love ! 

To Him we leave her. He will remember her, 
for not all even of the hurrying feet of that great 
crowd of Christians hastening onward to the 
heavenly land can efface the words He, stooping. 
traced in the dust: ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee ! 
Go!” But further than this I need not write, for 
no one yet has accused my little Luena, who gave 
her fair white life for a forsaken love. 
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Ir is a modest mansion in the Regent’s Park 
quarter of London, near North Gate. Its door 
is painted in Japanese red, and over the lintel is 
inscribed in gilt letters the word “Salve!” We 
are introduced into a small room on the right of 
the entrance hall, in which the most conspicuous 
object is a vast couch covered with a buffalo skin, 
and whose walls are partly lined with books. 
Presently there enters a gentleman who might be 
called an “arrangement in browns.” He wears a 
morning suit of that shade, and on his head isa 
brown wideawake of some coarse material, which 
he has twisted in front so as to form a shade for 
the eyes, which are further assisted with glasses. 
His hair and beard harmonize with the prevailing 
hue of his habiliments, and we are inclined to 
wish he had relieved the drear monotony of his 
eostume by such a dash of color as a crimson 
cravat. He is short, thickset, and somewhat 
phlegmatic in manner, and though he speaks 
English fluently and perfectly, it is with a strong 
guttural accent; and he is totus terest atque ro- 
fundus, the great Dutch-English painter, Mr. 
Alma Tadema. He invites us upstairs into his 
studio, where he is at the moment hard at work. 
The room is of moderate size. Its decoration is 
simple, not to say severe, and has none of the 
garish splendor or the studied westheticism which 
distinguish the studios of other eminent English 
painters, and beyond the canvas on which the 
artist has been at work there is but another 
solitary picture to be seen. Sitting down before 
his easel, which stands close to the large window, 
across which dark, storm-laden clouds are racing, 
pursued by a fierce northeast wind, Mr. Tadema 
resumes his interrupted task, and bids us talk as 
much as we please. The picture is a small one, 
and represents Vespasian and Titus giving thanks 
for the fall of Jerusalem in the Temple of Jupiter 
Victor on the Palatine. Successive flights of 
marble steps of pink and white lead down from 
the temple. These have been unearthed by re- 


cent excavations in the Eternal City, and the 
painter has completed the picture. At the sum- 
mit of the steps are the marble columns of the 
temple, through which we catch a glimpse of 
the deep sapphire blue of an Italian sky, and the 
altar on which Vespasian has just laid the spoils 
of the Jewish Temple. He is represented as de- 
scending the steps in the pale-yellow robes of a 
high priest. Behind walks majestically the vic- 
torious Titus, leading his daughter Julia by the 
hand. Domitian moves beyond, and after him 
march the soldiers of the victorious army, bearing 
branches of palm. The artist is just painting 
these in with many a minute and delicate stroke, 
and seems to have some difficulty in placing the 
palm branches which serve as his model to his 
satisfaction. . 

To disagree with such a critic as Mr. Ruskin 
may seem, perhaps, an unpardonable heresy ; but 
looking at this picture of old Roman life, so full 
of color and brightness, with so much dignity 
and grace in the figures which crowd the tiny 
canvas, we can but regard the great art critic— 
who must surely have forgotten ‘‘ The Audience 
of Agrippa ”—as but mortal, after all, in his 
judgment when he says, “Mr. Tadema’s pict- 
ures are always in twilight, combined with a uni- 
versal crouching or lolling posture, either in fear 
or laziness.” And again, Mr. Ruskin must surely 
have forgotten such pictures as ‘‘ Vintage,” “A 
Roman Emperor,” or “A Hearty Welcome,” 
when he can write, ‘It is the last corruption of 
this Roman state and its Bacchanalian frenzy that 
Mr. Tadema seems to hold it his heavenly mission 
to portray.” In much of his criticism Mr. Rus- 
kin does merited justice to the marvelous powers 
in many directions of Mr. Tadema, whom, and 
Sir Frederick Leighton, he selects as the expo- 
nents of the English school of classical painting 
in one of his Slade lectures at Oxford ; but criti- 
cisms so manifestly unfair as we have quoted do 
but remind us of the dash of black, or, rather, 
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green, with which Carlyle inevitably found it 
necessary to revenge himself for any favorable 
portrait he drew with his pen. 

The subject of Mr. Tadema’s picture naturally 
suggested mutual reminiscences of Rome. Un- 
like Sir Frederick Leighton, who believes that 
Art owes a large debt to.Papal Rome, his younger 
confrére can conceive of no true art among men 
by whom the beauty of woman as an essential 
element is excluded. It is to classical Rome, be- 
fore it was overlaid by the bastard and meretri- 
cious art of the Popes, that he believes we are to 
look for what is really grand in architecture, for 
true nobility in man, and natural grace and 
beauty in woman. Hence it will be remarked 
that all Mr. Tadema’s types are sought for in 
the era when Rome was imperial, and the images 
of the saints and the shrines of the churches had 
not dethroned the statues of the gods, or leveled 
their altars. 

Did he not, we ventured to ask, think that the 
type of pure Grecian beauty was reproduced in 
Mary Anderson? He replied that to him, in- 
deed, she hardly suggested ancient Greece at all, 
nor did he think her even beautiful; but that 
Mrs. Langtry—at least as she was when she came 
some years ago, in all the freshness of her sensu- 
ous charms, from her island home—almost real- 
ized to him the ideal of one of the grand patri- 
eian women of Imperial Rome. The queenly 
walk, the majestic pose of the head, the Juno- 
like bust, the mingled suppleness and strength— 
all are recalled by some of the sculptured mar- 
bles which have been disinterred from the dust 
of ancient Rome. 

Mr. Alma Tadema holds a field absolutely 
unique in the domain of modern painting. That 
field is the literal painting of Greek and Roman 
life, the taking a piece of that antique existence 
with so perfect and thorough a grasp that to gaze 
into one of his pictures is to see what is instinct- 
ively felt to be a reality. He differs essentially 
from the so-called classical artists of the last 
century in his marvelous fidelity to nature. 
Every detail is studied beforehand, every light 
from other sources focused on his subject. He 
lives over again the life of the times he will rep- 
resent, and breathes their atmosphere, and then, 
with swift, unerring hand, transfers like a living 
thing to his canvas the vision he has seen. The 
last-century artists painted ideal pictures. Their 
only aim was that the effect should be sublime. 
Mr. Tadema’s work compels even the most igno- 
rant spectator to see that he is on ground which 
is perfectly familiar to him. He simply walks 
into the houses and homes of the ancients, and 
paints them as though he had brought them bod- 
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ily back to be gazed upon. This vigorous reality 
in his work is in great measure the result of ac- 
curacy of detail. Mr. Ruskin has perceived this. 
“« Every year,” he says, ‘‘ he displays more varied 
and complex powers of minute draughtsmanship, 
more especially in architectural detail, wherein, 
somewhat priding myself as a specialty, I never- 
theless receive continual lessons from him.” 

It has sometimes been objected to Mr. Tadema’s 
pictures. Though we can never remain in any 
uncertainty as to what his figures are, we often 
feel in doubt as to what at the moment are their 
thoughts and feelings. A subtle explanation has 
been offered of this fact. It has been said that 
he has thus realized for us a state of society not 
so constantly, even feverishly, sentient as is the 
age in which we live. The atmosphere of abso- 
lute stillness and repose which seems to surround 
so many of Mr. Tadema’s pictures appears to favor 
the notion that the painter had realized the far 
less emotional character of ancient times and of 
ancient races. 

The same effect is observable in the counte- 
nances stamped with a mute, uninterested immo- 
bility, so characteristic of the Indian races which 
may be met with on the American Continent. 
They seem to be existing in a dreamland, where 
yet dreams are but intermittent. A palaver of 
Indian warriors might, with changed costume 
and surroundings, insensibly recall something of 
the uninterested air, the unoccupied, rather than 
the preoccupied, air of the figures upon many of 
Mr. Tadema’s canvases. This apparent absence 
of human interest may, after all, be the real effect 
which ought to be produced, and if imagination 
be the power of realizing what is unfamiliar, Mr. 
Alma Tadema possesses it in a very high degree. 

Lawrence Alma Tadema was born January 8th, 
1836, at Dronryp, a village of Friesland, a prov- 
ince whence many of Holland’s greatest sons have 
sprung. The Tademas are among its oldest fam- 
ilies. They figure in the legends relating to the 
formation of the Zuyder Zee, but without the 
prefix Alma, peculiar to the artist, and derived 
from his godfather. The elder Tadema died 
when his son was four years of age. He was a 
notary, and it was tacitly assumed that his boy 
would tread in his footsteps, although he early 
showed a predilection for art. A pretty anecdote 
is preserved how the child of four pointed out 
with sure instinct an error in an artist’s drawing, 
a correction the man had the rare wisdom to ac- 
cept. At the public school of Leeuwarden Alma 
Tadema went through the wonted curriculum, 
laying the foundation of that classical knowledge 
that has stood him in such good stead. His ar- 
tistic instincts could only be gratified in spare 
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hours. Nevertheless, he was able, although only 
self-taught, to exhibit his first work in 1851. It 
was a portrait of his sister. About this time his 
health had so broken down that it seemed more 
likely he would follow his father into the grave 
than the office. Hence his family ceased to tort- 
ure him about this uncongenial profession. That 
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youth he was apparently doomed to an early death 
by consumption. 

His first regular instruction he received at 
Antwerp in the schools of the Royal Academy, 
having failed to gain acceptance as a student in 
Dutch studios. He worked industriously, the 
themes he chose already indicating his future 
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was a fortunate illness for Alma Tadema. It 
emancipated him, and allowed him to follow the 
bent of his own genius. Probably it was nothing 
graver than the physical expression of thwarted 
nature’s discontent, for as he progressed in his 
true path the weakness vanished, and those who 
now behold the robust man cannot credit that in 


path. But merciless destruction at his own hands 
awaited his early efforts. To this day Alma 
Tadema is relentless in effacing or retouching 
what he deems susceptible of improvement. In 
1860 the great Hendrick Leys received as pupil 
the man who was destined soon to surpass him. 
A year afterward Alma Tadema exhibited the 
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picture that brought his first success. No one 
who has studied the long line of his works of art 
can have failed to notice how completely they are 
characterized by the quality of individuality. 
«‘The Education of the Children of Clovis” al- 
ready bore the distinctive marks that are stamped 
on all that Alma Tadema says and does. Highly 
refreshing it is in these days, when men seem to 
be machine-made, and turned out by the dozen, 
to find native originality not extinct. This pict- 
are was the precursor of others drawn from half- 
mythic Merovingian chronicles. As lately as 
1878 the artist returned to his early love in 
<‘ Fredegonde,” 
a tragedy in 
color. Here, 
above all, he has 
expressed with 
marvelous intui- 
tion the barbaric 
splendor, the un- 
eurbed passions, 
the transition 
from Paganism 
to Christianity 
that mark that 
epoch. Once, 
when asked why 
he painted such 
barbarians, he 
replied: ‘‘The 
Merovingians are 
a nice lot, to be 
sure! but they 
are picturesque.” 

The uncultur- 
ed ages could 
not retain the 
painter. Al- 
ready, in 1863, 
he turned to the 
grand, mysteri- 
ous land of cult- 
ure. He solved her enigma ; he wrenched the veil 
from her impassive features, and revealed that 
under this exterior were hidden men and women 
who could feel joys and sorrows like our own. 
<‘ How They Enjoyed Themselves in Egypt Three 
Thousand Years Ago,” “The Mummy,” “An 
Egyptian Before His House,” ‘The Chess Play- 
ers,” are examples ; but above all, the superb im- 
pressive picture, “The Last Plague.” Prayer, 
votive offerings, priestly chants, have not availed. 
The eldest born of Pharaoh lies dead across his 
knees. His Egyptian immobility strives to pre- 
sent a serene front, but the mouth, that feature 
uncontrollable, quivers with suppressed emotion. 
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Photographs can furnish but a faint notion of 
this marvelous picture, the most superb, most pa- 
thetic painted by the master. It is no picture ; 
it is a thing alive. In every light, in every view, 
it reveals new features, new aspects of sorrow. 
And yet it is not too painful a picture to live with 
for all its profundity of grief. Alma Tadema’s in- 
fluence is always healthy—even sorrow as here 
rendered by him is divested of its morbid feat- 
ures. This picture hangs in his own house. 
Happy the collector who shall induce the artist 
to part with a work he rightly cherishes. 

But even Egypt could not wholly engross Alma 
Tadema’s atten- 
tion. As the sun- 
flower to the sun, 
he turned to 
Italy and Hellas. 
By means of 
genre and _ his- 
torical pictures 
he opened the 
gates of the de- 
parted, glad, 
joyous world 
sung by the clas- 
sics, the world 
where introspec- 
tion and Welt- 
schmerz had not 


entered, the 
world as yet un- 
saddened. He 


seized upon the 
vestiges of man- 
ners and customs 
as they survive in 
monuments and 
recondite literary 
allusions, and 
passing them 
through the 
alembic of his 
brain with constructive imagination, made them 
assume real shape once more. His Romans are 
no models draped in togas; these are their daily 
garb, which they wear with the ease of custom. 
These are no scenes painfully elaborated from 
the records of the past; they live and impress 
us with their truth; they bear about them that 
ineffable, subtle stamp, that consummate touch 
of genius, that satisfies us as to their verity. 
Horatian odes, Theocritean idyls, the love songs 
of Catullus and Anacreon live before our eyes. 
We see theso men and women in the forum, in 
the bath, at banquet and temple ; but, above all, 
their creator loves to show them at home, released 
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from the fetters of etiquette, free to give their 
feelings play. A uotable example is ‘The Roman 
(rarden,” a patrician amid his family, a work in 
which the artist has adumbrated his happy home, 
for the poppy-filled garden recalls his own, and 
the figures are portraits of himself, his wife and 
daughters. 

Space does not permit even the enumeration of 
the works of this man of unsparing industry and 
fertile brain. His latest is numbered Opus 235, 
for he follows the laudable practice of musicians 
in dating his productions. Of his conscientious- 
ness, the care he bestows on every detail and ac- 
cessory, 


—‘ the all-unestimated sum of pains 
That go to a success the world can see,” 


only those who have had the privilege of seeing 
him at work can form an idea. To watch him 
handle his brush, placing his sure and masterful 
strokes, gives the beholder that thrill of pleas- 
ure that is produced by any perfect sound or 
sight. And pleasant is it to record that Alma 
Tadema the man is as good and great as the 
painter. His large, warm heart is ever ready to 
give generous aid to younger artists or genuine 
workers in any department. Replete with men- 
tal strength, he diffuses it by his stimulating pres- 
ence. Those who know him are better men and 
workers for his sake. 

It is now more than twenty years since Alma 
Tadema married an English wife and settled in 
London. His house, in the Regent’s Park, 
planned and decorated from his own designs, is 
almost as noted as his work. Since his first suc- 
cess he has steadily advanced in power and in 
public estimation. How the world honors him, 
the cosmopolitan distribution of his pictures 
shows. Of these the United States have not a 
few. The first picture the artist sold in France 
was bought by A. T. Stewart. He also painted 
for America that superb work, “A Meeting of 
Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria,” a picture 
in which the syncretic civilization of Egypt allows 
the artist to combine in one frame the main as- 
pects of the life he loves to depict, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. The world may yet expect many 
masterpieces from this master hand, for its owner 
is in the prime of life and vigor. 

A recent visitor to Tadema’s studio found him 
at work upon a “‘ Dedication to Bacchus.” ‘You 
see that canvas there,” said the artist, pointing to 
an unfinished work behind his easel ; ‘‘ that cost 
me eight months’ hard labor. Then it was put 
aside. It is not finished, and never will be. It 
did not satisfy me. If you ask me why it is not 
good enough I should tell you that I do not know. 
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I worked very hard, and, as I said, spent eight 
months on it. It did not suit me. However, it 
formed a study for‘A Reading from Homer,’ 
which only took me about six weeks to finish. 
These two instances I mention because it may 
interest you to know how long I spend on my 
works.” 

“*Do you consider that art is making good 
progress in England and America just now ? 
Are you satisfied with the progress ?” 

‘*That is a difficult question. The ideal of 
some of us may be so high that perhaps we may 
never be satisfied with the progress of art, or, on 
the other hand, we may be thankful that there 
is any progress at all. I think you may safely 
say that art is making some progress, at any rate, 
in England.” 

** Do you except America ?” 

‘* Well, you see,” replied the artist, honestly, 
**T do not know enough of America to say. Her 
artists are American, and they remain so. Amer- 
ica keeps to herself a great deal. She does not 
show abroad as much as she should. You have 
some born geniuses in America. It would be un- 
fair in me to criticise them ; in fact, at this mo- 
ment I do not think of any criticism that I could 
make.” 

‘« Now as to the beginners in art. In America 
it is generally understood that a European educa- 
tion is necessary for the development of an art- 
ist.” 

“¢ Well,” continued Tadema, ‘‘ that may be so. 
Millais is a great painter, and he did not study 
abroad. Icould name a hundred others similarly 
situated. It depends upon circumstances a great 
deal, and upon the bent of the student’s mind. 
In my country, speaking for myself, I had no ad- 
vantages, and I had to seek them elsewhere. It 
is of course essential that the student should have 
facilities for the study of great collections, and 
the British Museum, the great galleries of Eng- 
land and of France, afford these opportunities. It 
is my belief, speaking again for myself personally, 
that an art student ought not to travel until he 
has become an artist and knows for what he is 
traveling. Very few artists who have gained the 
grand prize at Paris or Bruxelles, and were conse- 
quently given a traveling scholarship, have stood 
among the foremost men of their day. Meisso- 
nier, Géréme, Leys and Vandyke did not leave 
home until they were cultured artists. Rem- 
brandt never left Amsterdam at all.” 

*“Would you be willing to give a few hints to 
American art students ? What course of study, 
for instance, would you recommend ?” 

‘©Oh, that is very difficult. I cannot answer 
that question—it is quite impossible. I must 
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know the people. Every man and woman differ 
in their temperament, taste, and in their work. 
It would be folly for me or any other man to at- 
tempt to lay down a routine course of study for 
them. Work, hard work, is a good motto. 
Schools of art are right enough,” he went on; 
** but, you see, these schools of art have one sys- 
tem for all their pupils. We will call the bent of 
a pupil’s mind blue. Supposing the system of his 
school of art is red; he is only young, and he 
does not see the fault. What, then, is the re- 
sult ? In some schools something is being done 
to remedy this, but with little effect. Nothing 
can replace the individual attention of the teacher, 
You see what a marvelous effect a simple combi- 
nation of color can give.” 

The great master had taken up his brush, and 
as he spoke a stroke of it and a touch of his 
thumb brought out a block of wondrous mar- 
ble in a moment, and a simple line—one stone 
becomes two, and the groove it made appeared to 
be filled with the dust of ages. 

“They do not teach that in schools of art,” he 
said, reflectively —‘‘ they cannot.” 

‘¢ Looking at it from another point of view, 
does picture painting pay ?” 

‘¢ Well,” replied the artist, ‘art talent can 
never be sufficiently remunerated, but if there 
ever were times when painters were paid well, 
those times were during the Roman Empire and 
now. The second-rate artist cannot live these 
days; but by that Ido not mean to say that there 
are not a lot of second-rate artists, and that a lot 
of second-rate trash is often sold. For instance, 
there is the speculator, who buys the works of 
unknown artists in the hope that their names 
may some day become famous; and I have seen 
as high a price given for a picture by a boy who 
had just left off study in the schools as for one of 
mine.” 

‘Then, as an artist, you are willing to admit 
that there are big prices given for pictures some- 
times ?” 

«« Yes,” was the honest reply; ‘very big, in- 
deed.” 

** Has portrait painting been growing in fa- 
vor 2” 

‘© No, I don’t think so,” was the reply. ‘It 
was always about the same. People always like 
to see their faces on canvas, especially if they are 
made to look a little more handsome than the 
original. It is purely a matter of vanity and 
money.” 

‘*The increased interest in art has reached to 
the lower classes, has it not °” 

**T cannot say that it has. The lower classes 
don’t seem to take much interest in art matters. 
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They used to, but they don’t now. When they 
had a catholic religion, a religion of art, a plastic 
religion, they could take an interest in art, and 
they did. It was their duty to admire the bean- 
ties of their cathedrals and churches. But Prot- 
estantism and Quakerism has stopped all this. 
The plastic religion is gone, and in its place we 
are told that it isa sin to go to a museum or art 
gallery on Sunday. Germany sacrificed her art 
to the Reformation. She is now given to music, 
and it is the same everywhere.” 

‘* But you have hopes as far as the opening of 
the art galleries on Sunday is concerned. That 


‘will be accomplished in time—don’t you think 


so ?” 

«* Never, so long as the bishops and archbishops 
hold sway.” 

As he bade his visitor good-by he said: “I 
think you may safely say to your American read- 
ers that art is progressing satisfactorily. To sum 
it all up, good artists are painting better pictures 
than ever before. They are paid better, and if 
any young man or young woman in your country 
has talent and desires to succeed, he or she can 
very easily do so by hard work. It is hard work 
that brings success in this world, not friendship 
or influence.” 


ADVENTURES OF A PAINTING. 


PROBABLY in the way of adventure the most 
remarkable instance of the strange career of a 
painting has just come to light. Only a few days 
ago Armand Hawkins, of New Orleans, succeeded 
in getting his hands on a painting for which he- 
has been hunting for thirty-five years. It is en- 
titled “Mary Magdalene,” painted by Annabale 
Carracci, probably about the year 1600. But 
little is known of the early history of this work, 
though tradition has it that its career on the Con- 
tinent was as adventurous as it has been since it - 
was brought to the United States. How it reached 
England cannot be learned, but the first real au- 
thentic incident known in connection with it is 
that it was stolen from some old monastery there, 
and in 1770 Count Bruhl bought it in London for 
a few pounds. 

The next seen of it the picture was in the State 
of Louisiana. Its first known owner in this coun- 
try was a physician named Don Carlos, of Man- 
soni, who took the painting to New Orleans, 
where he died. His effects were sold at sheriff’s 
sale, but the picture while in this officer’s posses- 
sion was stolen by some cunning thief, and later 
was pawned to a Spanish Jew. From him it was 
also stolen by a sailor, who took it to his home on 
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one of the Gulf islands. An Italian river pilot 
chanced one day to see it there, and, being 
charmed with its bright color, just coolly and 
calmly took it away with him. While piloting 
a boat, some time later, the picture was seen and 
recognized by a passenger, who informed the 
sheriff of the fact. That individual at once 
seized it, and in 1850 it was sold to the captain 
of an ocean vessel, who placed it in his cabin. On 
a trip from Buenos Ayres yellow fever broke out 
on board, and the captain, his wife, and the entire 
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ADVENTURES OF A PAINTING. 


handling the bodies, and most of them died. 
The leader was soon after arrested, and the po- 
lice, on searching the lugger, found the painting. 
All accurate track of its adventures since that 
time is lost. It is known, however, that the 
painting was at one time in the possession of 
the celebrated pirate Lafitte, and that it has been 
in the families of several of the planters of the 
State of Louisiana. 

The painting is twenty-six inches long by 
twenty wide, and though nearly three centuries 
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Fair Bride—“ On, Joun ! 


To THINK THAT PERHAPS VIRGINIUS STABBED HIS DAUGHTER ON THIS VERY SPOT, 


AND THAT JUST OVER THERE TULLIA DROVE OVER HER POOR FATHER’S DEAD Bopy !” 


John—" AH—VERY SAD—VERY SAD, INDEED ! 


Bort, say, Martiupa, I Guess WE’D BETTER LET BYGONES be 


BYGONES. AND NOW LET’S GO AND HAVE A LOOK AT THE NEW POST OFFICE.” 


crew, with the exception of one man, miserably 
perished. The survivor succeeded in getting the 
vessel to one of the Gulf islands, where he dropped 
the anchor, and, overcome by fatigue and disease, 
fell dead upon the deck. Just about this minute 
a lugger owned by pirates shot out and made fast 
to the unfortunate craft. The pirates threw 
overboard the rotting corpses and plundered the 
vessel of everything of value, taking with the 
rest the famous Carracci. 

The crew were infected with the fever by 


old is admirably preserved. It is altogether im- 
probable that its real value has been known for 
many years. The name “ Carracci, Roma,” is al- 
most illegible, but Mr. Hawkins knew it genuine. 
He has kept his secret well, and at last is rewarded 
for his long and patient search by becoming its 
possessor. The price he paid is not known, but 
it is safe to presume he got it at a low figure. He 
could have afforded to pay a high price, for the 
painting to-day will readily bring many thousands 
of dollars. 


HOW MICKEY SAVED McTAVISH. 


By Ropert REXDALE. 


Tue sound of hammers in the hands of the 
shipwrights was not unusual to the ears of Mickey 
Doolan, for every breath of his ten years’ exist- 
ence, from babyhood to his present state of pre- 
cociousness, was drawn within sight and hearing 
of the old shipyard by the river. 

His baby eyes had looked in wonder upon the 
bright waters of the Kennebec, flowing past the 
Doolans’ home, and the earliest secret shared with 
the family goat, between whom and Mickey ex- 
isted the best of friendship, was to the effect that 
when he grew up he would build a “ bigger ship 
nor old McTavish could,” meaning the master 
builder at the yard. So, as time 
went on Mickey grew rosy and 
ragged, and the goat grew gray 
and more mischievous, until 
the twain were known in the 
village as twin mischief-makers, 
since the boy and his fourfoot- 
ed friend were rately ever seen 
apart. 

But one day a great sorrow 
fell upon the Doolan household. 
The goat was under sentence of 
death, passed by an irate vil- 
lager, none other than old 
Sandy McTavish, whose best 
Sunday shirt she had chewed 
into shreds as the garment lay 
bleaching on the grass. 

“Wirra! wirra!” mourned 
Mrs. Doolan that evening ; “ ’tis 
a hard wurruld we’re in, Mickey, 
darlint !” and the little house- 
hold, following their mother’s 
example, raised their voices in loud lamenta- 
tions. 

«* And me a poor widdy woman, wid four small 
childer, and on’y me own two hands to earn a da- 
cent livin’ and sorra a cint to shpare for the ili- 
gant milk me nanny goat gave for the axin’. 

‘‘Arrah! ye mane thief”—this to the goat, 
after a fresh outburst of tears—‘‘ phwat made ye 
ate the gintleman’s shirt ?” 

The sight of tears in his mother’s eyes made 
Mickey very unhappy, for at heart, indeed, he 
was not a bad boy. So that night, after a frugal 
supper, he stole out of doors and trudged along 
by the river, followed at a safe distance by the 
subject of his thoughts—the family goat. 

The moon rising over the water made a pretty 


picture, and the boy threw himself down upon a 
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grassy knoll to watch its silvery light fall upon 
the deserted shipyard, where upon the timbered 
ways, all gay with flags that fluttered on the sum- 
mer wind, the Sea Aing seemed impatiently await- 
ing the hour for launching, the next morning. 
Mickey was too busy with his thoughts to no- 
tice that a half-dozen men—rough, full-bearded 
fellows—had moored their boat on the beach, and 
were holding council in a little cove that lay just 
to the right of him. But soon their gruff voices 
reached his ear, and hearing them use the name 
of McTavish, the boy drew near to the group and 
listened. It was singular, he thought, that oth- 


‘<THE GOAT BOUNDED INTO THE CABIN, AND RAN TO HER YOUNG MASTER.” 


ers besides himself should to-night be thinking of 
the stern old Scotchman, who, even at this mo- 
ment, perhaps, was planning vengeance on the 
Doolan goat. 

“Well, mates,” he heard one of them say, ‘‘ old 
McTavish’ll never spoil our plans ag’in, if you’ll 
all stand by me.” The rest muttered something 
in reply, too low for Mickey to hear. He had 
recognized them as some of the workmen in the 
shipyard, but with the exception of their spokes- 
man, whom they addressed as Spiker, the boy did 
not know their names. 

“‘T’ve thought of a plan as will work in the 
mornin’,” their leader continued ; ‘‘ and if ye’re 
in favor of killin’? McTavish, why, give us yer 
say-so !” 

A chorus of sullen “ Ayes!” was their answer, 
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and showed how reckless were these misguided 
workmen, who, under Spiker’s influence, imag- 
ined themselves victims of some great abuse. 

«Tell us what’s to be done,” some one sug- 
gested, breaking the silence that followed their 
terrible decision. ‘We wants our rights, and 
if Sandy McTavish won’t help us git more wages 
and shorter days, he’s only hisself to blame for 
what happens.” 

Then Spiker unfolded to them the diabolical 
plot he had formed for killing old Sandy, which 
was to be done in such a way as to divert suspi- 
cion from any foul play in the matter. The Sea 
King, said he, would be launched before hundreds 
of people in the morning, and while McTavish 
crawled under the big ship, as was his custom, 
to see if everything was in readiness for the 
launching, one of the conspirators was to give a 
false signal, and then Spiker would knock away 
the only remaining support, allowing the vessel 
to make one wild plunge for the water. 

To Mickey Doolan, who had overheard every 
word of the conversation, the plot was very clear 
indeed, and the boy’s heart seemed to have stopped 
its beating, so great was his nervous fear. 

The scene of the launching stood out before his 
mental vision with startling distinctness, and he 
listened, in imagination, to the cheers of the mul- 
titude as the Sea King moved proudly down thie 
smoking ways, the perfect embodiment of man’s 
creative genius. But through it all he saw the 
mangled body of Sandy McTavish, and heard his 
death groans as the great weight settled upon 
him! Surely, he thought, the horrible murder 
planned in his hearing would be accounted an ac- 
cident, for who besides himself would know that 
Sandy’s enemies had plotted to launch the ship 
while he was in a dangerous position under the 
keel ? 

“Tl tell Mr. Boyd all about it,” the boy re- 
solved, referring to the superintendent of the 
company, ‘‘for McTavish won’t b’lieve a word 
from me !” 

The full moon had by this time shed its radi- 
ance over the scene, and even the dark line of 
woods on the farther shore, which usually pos- 
sessed terrors for Mickey after nightfall, seemed 
to take on a new and kindlier beauty in his eyes. 
Ife lingered in the enjoyment of the time until 
the conspirators were getting ready to depart, and 
just at this juncture he was precipitated to the 
beach below, for the treacherous bank on which 
he stood, supported by one hand grasping an 
overhanging limb, had crumbled beneath his feet 
before he could save himself. The boy was un- 
hurt by his fall, but the accident brought Spiker 
to a realizing sense of the situation, and he 
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pounced upon Mickey before he had run a dozen 
paces. 

«« Blow my eyes !” was his surprised exclama- 
tion, ‘‘if little Doolan hasn’t played the spy upon 
us, mates! Say, lad,” he continued, address- 
ing himself to Mickey, ‘‘did ye hear what we was 
sayin’ ?” 

“‘ Yes, I did,” was the boy’s candid answer. 
“‘T heard what you said about killin’ Sandy Mc- 
Tavish ?” 

“Oho, there!” laughed Spiker; ‘what big 
ears little pitchers do have!” 

Then, addressing his companions, he said : 

‘‘ Well, mates, what’s to be done with the boy ? 
One thing’s certain, anvway. He can’t go back 
to the village for awhile, ’cause he’ll open his 
mouth too wide.” 

This view being generally shared in, poor 
frightened Mickey was taken into the boat, and 
at Spiker’s suggestion the men rowed downriver 
and headed their craft for a cove on the other 
side, having tied the boy’s hands and feet with 
stout cord. 

Upon landing, Mickey was picked up by a 
great, broad-shouldered fellow, who followed the 
lead of Spiker into a thick growth of woods, 
while the other conspirators awaited their return 
to the river. Mickey’s wits did not forsake him 
during the journey, but when his captors, after 
traversing the woods for at least half a mile, left 
him upon a rude couch in the deserted cabin of 
a crazy fisherman who had lived alone until he 
died, his boyish fears prevailed, and he pleaded 
tearfully to be taken home. 

“No, not to-night,” said Spiker, in reply. 
“* Nobody’ll come near Fisher Joe’s cabin,” he 
added ; ‘‘and for the same reason nobody’ll hear 
ye if ye bust yer lungs callin’ for help. To-mor- 
row some of us’ll come over, and yer’ll git off easy 
if yer promise to keep a still tongue in yer head.” 

Then he left him alone in the cottage, and by 
degrees, as the moon shone in through the broken 
window panes, dispelling not a few of his fears, 
Mickey grew brave-hearted, and thought only of 
the danger that menaced Sandy McTavish. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, he struggled to 
free his hands from behind his back ; but the un- 
yielding cords cut into his flesh and inflicted a 
new torture, and in his desperation he gave vent 
to a loud outery, vainly hoping that somebody 
might be within hearing. At first the echoes of 
his own voice, borne back upon the night wind, 
was all he heard ; then, after repeated shouting, 
he fancied he could distinguish an answering ery. 

“Tt’s me—Mickey Doolan !” he cried, with all 
the force of a vigorous pair of lungs; ‘‘and I 
want to go home to me mudder !” 
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The echo answered him again, and following 
this came the long-drawn ‘‘ M-a-a-a!” peculiar 
to the Doolan goat, which Mickey recognized 
with a little thrill of joy. The animal’s cry 
seemed full of human sympathy to his ears, and 
he answered it in almost perfect imitation, so 
that after a few attacks upon the old door the 
goat bounded into the cabin, and ran to her 
young master. 

«Sure, you can’t help me, Nanny,” said the 
boy, ‘if you did swim the river ;” while the goat 
manifested her pleasure by rubbing her nose 
against Mickey’s clothing. <‘‘ But it won’t be 
so lonely, now you’re here.” 

The goat seemed to take the same view of the 
situation, for she gave a plaintive little cry, and 
settled down to spend the night at Mickey’s side. 
It was far into the night when the boy, worn out 
with the fatigue of the day, and overcome by the 
exciting interest of the evening hours, so far for- 
got his adventure as to fall asleep, and then it 
was to dream that wicked men were killing Sandy 
McTavish. 

He awoke half dazed by his new surroundings, 
and on trying to raise his hands above his head, 
as a boy will in a spasmodic way when he first 
awakes in the morning, Mickey gave a cry of joy 
at finding that the cords which had bound his 
hands so tightly when he went to sleep were now 
incapable of standing the strain put upon them, 
for they parted and fell upon Fisher Joe’s bed. 
He looked at the broken strands, and noticed that 
they had been gnawed by some animal. Then, 
suddenly remembering about the goat, which just 
then was nibbling the sweet grass outside the 
cabin door, Mickey burst into a fit of laughter. 

‘The goat must a-gnawed ’em while I was 
asleep!” he assured himself, as he got out his 
pocketknife and cut the cords that bound his 
feet. And since no one appeared to confute this 
assurance, the animal deserved the embrace given 
her by Mickey, who bounded into the open air 
with a triumphal whoop that set the dark old 
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woods ringing with the music of a fresh young 
voice. 

The hour was sunrise, and to him the scene 
was full of new-world wonders, and not until a 
great lazy-looking crow broke the stillness from 
his aerie among the pine trees did Mickey give 
his serious attention to the danger that over- 
shadowed McTavish. 

The river lay bright and beautiful to view, and 
he had soon completed his preparations for swim- 
ming across ; but its waters sent a chill through 
him as he plunged in, followed by the goat with 
Mickey’s clothes tied to her back. Like most 
boys who live near the water, he was an expert 
swimmer for his age, but there was danger that a 
cramp might seize him, the river being yet un- 
warmed by the sun. Yet, despite his difficulties, 
he reached the other side in safety, with the faith- 
ful goat a few yards in advance. And is there 
need to picture Mickey folded to his mother’s 
loving Irish heart, or to chronicle the warmth of 
his welcome from the other little Doolans ? 

There never was such a day along the Kennebec 
as that which saw the launching of the Sea King ; 
and when the great ship, obedient to the will of 
the master builder, glided swanlike upon the sun- 
lit waters, a deafening cheer went up in honor of 
Mickey Doolan, as our wee hero was borne upon 
the broad shoulders of Sandy McTavish. 

*¢ Ye weel deserve it, little mon !” said the old 
Scotchman, with moistened eyes, as Superin- 
tendent Boyd placed a roll of bank notes in 
Mickey’s hands. ‘An’ I'll gie ye anither hoon- 
dred,” he added, with a smile, ‘‘to buy clothes 
an’ books till ye’re big enough to build ships 
yesel’.” 

The boy’s timely warning had led to the arrest 
of Spiker and his associates ; trusty men were put 
in their places before the ship was launched, and 
the life of Sandy McTavish was spared in con- 
sequence ; while it seems needless to say the Doo- 
lan goat lived to a green old age, and shared 
Mickey’s good fortune to the last. 
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THE IVORY GATES. 


SHE CAME AND WENT. 


By JAMEs RusseLL LOWELL. 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 

I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 

So my soul held that momeni’s heaven; 
I only know she came and went. 


As, at one bound, our swift Spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps; 
I only know she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays ; 
I only know she came and went. 


Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 
One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went. 


THE IVORY GATES, 
A STUDY UPON THE HUMAN TEETH AND THE SCIENCE OF DENTISTRY. 


By CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 


OF all the means which human invention has 
devised to resist the ravages of time and repair 
the waste of fibre and tissue, modern dental 
surgery has been the most successful. Life itself 
is no more than a temporary resistance to decay, 
which conquers in the end. The objective phe- 
nomenon called Man is a shelving bank of earth 
constantly washed down by ceaseless rains, and 
built up again at the top, until the day comes 
when the laborer, enfeebled with age and worn 
out with tcil, lies down to rest, and the bank is 
finally swept away. 

As an art dentistry is but little more than a 
generation old. In a letter to his dentist George 
Washington speaks of his artificial teeth as ‘‘ very 
troublesome. Sometimes the bars have fallen out 
when speaking, to my great confusion.” Ife adds 
that perhaps the teeth are better than nothing— 
but he is not sure. ‘These teeth, or ‘‘ bars,” were 
made of ivory, slowly and painfully carved to fit 
the gums, against which they were retained by the 
pressure of the muscles, or in some rare cases by 
springs joining the upper denture with the lower. 
The latter method, however, tending to force the 
jaws apart, occasioned so much irritation that it 
was seldom adopted. ‘The peculiar protrusion of 
t].e lips which appears in all the later portraits 
aai busts of Washington was due to the clumsy 
masses of ivory which did awkward duty for the 
natural teeth, which the general lost in early mid- 
d’; life. In many portraits of celebrities of the 
time, both male and female, the same peculiarity 
is observable. 

In the first decades of the present century nat- 


ural teeth were used in artificial dentures, the 
crown being cut from the root and fixed by silver 
pins to bars of ivory or metal. The impossibility 
of procuring a sufficient supply of natural teeth, 
however, their tendency to speedy decay, and the 
disgust of patients generally at the idea of wear- 
ing teeth which had already done service in other 
mouths, rendered this system unpopular. Besides, 
there had been no marked improvement in the 
adaptation of the dentures carrying the teeth to 
the palate and gum, and while the teeth them- 
selves presented a more natural appearance in the 
mouth, the difficulty of retaining them in place 
still remained. 

The pauper hospitals, city morgues, and other 
places where the nameless poor closed their ac- 
counts with life, were the chief sources of sup- 
ply ; though living men and women in the lower 
walks of life often sold their teeth, which they 
allowed to be extracted, at prices varying from 
fifty cents to five dollars apiece. In the fiction 
of the period the beautiful heroine frequently 


sacrifices her pearly incisors to procure food for 


a helpless relative. 

With the introduction of the vacuum plate and 
porcelain tecth dentistry first assumed a really 
practical form. An impression was taken in wax 
of the palate and gums. From this was made a 
pair of zinc and lead dies by means of which a 
thin plate of silver or gold was swaged into close 
approximation with the mouth. Upon this was 
soldered the porcelain tecth. When the swaging 
was properly done the plate remained in place 
fairly well by suction ; but the denture was heavy 
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and uncleanly, and, moreover, the porcelain teeth 
were ugly in shape, texture and tint. 

The secret had been revealed, however, and the 
vacuum plate is the basis of all upper dentures, 
or ‘‘cases,” as they are called to-day, while the 
manufacture of porcelain teeth has well-nigh 
reached perfection in color, shape and durability. 
A dentist now has many thousand varieties to 
eelect from, from the square ivory-hued tooth, 
the size of one’s thumb, down to the small bluc- 
black snag of extreme old age. So far as form 
and tint go, the porcelain tooth of to-day may be 
said to be literally perfect. The processes of 
manufacture of such teeth are very interesting, 
including, as they do, some of the most difficult 
problems in mechanics and chemistry. For 
example, the coloring matter used to tint the 
tooth will be several 
shades lighter or 
darker before ‘éfir- 
ing,” and must be so 
prepared in the plas- 
tic state that, after 
passing through the 
furnace at white 
heat, it will give the 
exact shade intended. 
When it is remem- 
bered that from fif- 
teen hundred to two 
thousand such shades 
may be found in any 
well-stocked dental 
supply depot, the 
delicacy of the proc- 
esses involved may be 
imagined. 

Porcelain teeth are 
divided roughly into 
“plain” and “gum”; 
the former merely crowns, the latter with a very 
perfect imitation of the tints and markings of the 
natural gum. ‘‘ Full sets” are fourteen teeth for 
cach jaw, consisting of two centrals, two laterals, 
two canines, four bicuspids and four molars. 
‘Singles ” may be any one of the above named. 
‘‘Right upper gum first bicuspid” would be a 
single bicuspid tooth, nearest the front of the 
mouth, for the upper jaw, to which a gum is at- 
tached. Another division is ‘ plate,” “ rubber,” 
“celluloid” and “continuous gum ”’—i. e., teeth 
prepared for soldering upon gold or silver plates, 
baking in vulcanite, pressing in celluloid base, or 
fired into “ continuous-gum” dentures. There 
are some other processes, but these are the chief. 
There are also ‘‘ crowns,” used for attachment to 
the natural root, some of which produce the most 
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satisfactory operations in oral surgery. By far 
the larger number of porcelain teeth are made in 
‘‘ blocks,” a central, lateral and canine in one 
block, two bicuspids in another, and the two mo- 
lars in a third, for each side of the mouth ; 
though even in this the varieties are infinite, 
suiting every possible arch of the jaw, articula- 
tion with the lower teeth, length and size, etc. 

With the discovery of vulcanite dentistry took 
another immense stride. Impressions of the jaws 
are now taken in quick-setting plaster of Paris, 
which gives a very nearly perfect mold upon 
which to work. To this mold the porcelain 
teeth or blocks are fitted accurately, small corun- 
dum wheels being employed to ‘‘grind in.” A 
skillful operator will adapt his blocks to one an- 
other so accurately that the joints are absolutely 
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A DENTAL OPERATION IN PERSIA. 


invisible. It is here that the dentist’s knowledge 
and experience must be most carefully exercised. 
In the first place, he must choose a mold of the 
proper size, shape and color to suit the face, com- 
plexion and age of the patient. If the lips have 
fallen in, he must restore the contour. He must 
adapt, or ‘‘articulate,” the upper teeth to the 
lower so that mastication will be perfect and the 
“*bite” be easy and natural. In passing, he must 
overcome his patient’s demand for unnaturally 
large or small, too white or too even teeth. 
When he has accomplished all this, the operator 
“invests” his ‘‘ cast,” teeth and all, in_ his 
“flask,” presses in his vulcanite, which is plas- 
tic, and then proceeds to ‘‘cook” or vulcanize 
his ‘“‘case” for one hour at 320° Fahrenheit ; 
after which he “finishes” or polishes the plate, 
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when it is ready for the mouth. Celluloid, in 
some respects a valuable substitute for vulcanite, 
is treated in much the same way. 

The fit, or “suction,” of a good vulcanite plate 


PARTIAL SET OF FALSE TEETH, ON GOLD—(ROMAN, 
PROBABLY 18T CENTURY B.0C.—ORVIETO). 


is well-nigh perfect. In many instances the whole 
strength of the patient is required to remove the 
denture. In one case, which came within the 
knowledge of the writer, a denture remained 
firmly fixed in the patient’s mouth for four 
months, and was only detached finally by drill- 
ing into the vacuum chamber and so destroying 
the atmospheric pressure. 

«Continuous gum” is, however, perhaps the 
nost artistic example of the mechanical dentist’s 
work. Its base is pure platinum, swaged be- 
tween dies, after the method described for the 
gold plate, to which is soldered the porcelain 
teeth. Over the whole lingual surface of the 
platinum, as well as over the gum, is molded 
a plastic porcelain composition similar in char- 
acter to the teeth. This being “fired” at a high 
temperature, adheres to the platinum. After 
cooling, this is carefully coated with pink enamel, 
exactly similar in color to the tissues of the mouth, 
when the case is again fired. In the hands of a 
scientific operator, when such a denture is com- 
plete, it so closely resembles the natural gum, 
teeth and palate, with all their tints, shadings 
and markings, that when in use the mouth may 
be carefully examined without revealing the pres- 
ence of anything artificial. 

‘« Partials ” are dentures, either upper or lower, 
supporting one or more artificial teeth matching 
the natural ones so closely that no difference can 
be detected. Sometimes such “ partials” will 
consist of teeth widely scattered, as for example, 
a right central, a left canine, a right bicuspid and 
a molar or two, according as the natural teeth 
may have decayed and been extracted. Generally 
partials are held in place by vacuum plates, but 
clasps of gold or platinum, bearing upon one or 
more of the natural teeth, are sometimes neces- 
sary. 

A skillful and conscientious operator will al- 
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ways endeavor to make his artificial work sap- 
proximate as closely to the natural teeth as pos- 
sible. The porcelain teeth are often “ tipped’ 
or ‘‘lapped” across each other to imitate the 
vagaries of natural growth. Occasionally an ar- 
tificial tooth is drilled, and a gold filling inserted. 
Owing to the extreme hardness of the material, 
the filling of porcelain teeth is a delicate task, 
though some recent molds, made at the factories, 
contain cavities prepared and baked in the origi- 
nal tooth or block. 

Among the neatest operations in mechanical 
dentistry is that of soldering. Some workers ac- 
quire a remarkable faculty in this art. The writer 
has seen an operator solder upon a strip of gold 
imbedded in a vulcanite plate another piece of 
gold. © 

When it is remembered that such gold soldering 
requires nearly a white heat, while yvulcanite melts 
and burns in the flame of a match, some idea of 
the marvelous skill with which the needle of fire 
from the blowpipe must be directed upon the bits 
of metal to be united may be formed. 

As delicate as are many of the operations con- 
nected with the mechanical branch, it is in sur- 
gical dentistry that the knowledge and patience 
of the practitioner are most imperatively de- 
manded. Here the operator has to deal with 
living tissues, sensitive nerves, structures the 
most fragile, and diseases the most liable to de- 
feat the most conscientious treatment. With the 
introduction of ether and chloroform the suffer- 
ing incident to most oral operations was partly 
avoided, though the danger attendant upon the 
use of these powerful agents has always prevented 
their general application. Nitrous oxide has ren- 


EXTRACTING FoRCEPS.-—1. 17TH CENTURY. 
2. 19TH CENTURY. 


dered the extraction of teeth largely painless, 
though its action is too ephemeral for the more 
extensive surgical cases. Cocaine in solution has 
proven a very trustworthy local obtundent, and 
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has reduced the pain attendant upon protracted 

sittings in the dental chair to a minimum. 
American dentists have reason to be proud of 

the universally admitted fact that in both branches 


CHINESE SET OF FALSE TEETH, MADE OF IRON. 


of the art they have no equals in the world. The 
writer recently saw three fillings inserted by a 
fashionable Parisian dentist. The patient was 
a young lady with an otherwise fine set of teeth. 
Yet the ingenious Frenchman had plugged her 
front teeth with a mercurial amalgam of tin, 
copper and silver, which had speedily turned an 
unsightly black, and around which the tooth sub- 
-stance was already decaying. For these fillings, 
which a fourth-rate New York dentist would have 
been ashamed to charge fifty cents apiece for, the 
patient had paid fifty francs each. 

The materials chiefly used in plugging teeth 
are gold foil, preparations of oxychlorides of zinc, 
gutta-percha, tin-foil and various amalgams. Gold 
made chemically pure and very soft, and beaten 
into foil of various thicknesses and shapes, is the 
favorite, and, generally speaking, the best medium 
for filling thus far discovered—or, properly speak- 
ing, rediscovered ; for the writer has seen in the 
skull of an Egyptian mummy a number of very 
excellent gold plugs, evidently, from their state 
and condition, inserted during life. The other 
varieties of filling are used in cases where the 
tooth substance is very friable, in children’s 
teeth, and where intended to be merely tempo- 
rary. The amalgams, though easy of insertion 
and fairly durable, are liable to discolor, and 
hence are only inserted in back teeth, where the 
discoloration is not specially objectionable. 

A fine gold plug is an admirable work of art, 
and incredible fees are charged and paid for this 
class of operations. Many dentists in New York 
receive an average of $50 apiece for gold fillings. 
Quite frequently $500 a filling has been paid, and 
in at least one notorious instance as high as $1,500 
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for asingle gold plug was charged, and, despite an 
appeal to the courts, collected. 

The cavity to be filled in a diseased tooth is 
first treated with various obtundents, the base of 
which is commonly carbolic acid or creosote. It 
is then shaped by means of various small drills 
and excavators, so that the inside shall be slightly 
larger than the orifice. The gold, rolled into con- 
venient pellets, is gently warmed to add to its 
cohesive quality, and forced into the cavity by 
pressure and percussion, one particle of the metal 
being welded upon another until the cavity is 
rather overfull, when it is condensed, polished 
and filed with the greatest possible care. Such 
a filling, properly made, will be nearly as hard 
and solid throughout as if melted and run into 
the cavity. A cavity such as above described 
presents comparatively few difficulties; the real 
skill of the operator is called into play when a 
large portion of the tooth has broken down and 
must be restored with gold. Frequently a whole 
crown is built up with gold from the root. The 
writer recalls a case where a sitting of seven con- 
secutive hours was required to finish an operation 
of this kind. 

Many notable additions have of late years been 
made to the dentist’s outfit of instruments. Aside 
from drills, burs, hatchets, hoes and burnishers, 
there are now engines for excavating, cleaning 
and polishing ; pluggers for inserting and packing 
the filling materials; bolts run by electric or water 
motors; electric lamps for lighting the mouth 
during an operation ; appliances for isolating the 
tooth under treatment and excluding the saliva— 
which is fatal to a filling—and many other in- 
genious contrivances. The operating chair itself 
is a marvel of mechanical construction, present- 
ing a maze of levers, wheels, racks, pinions and 
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A FULL UPPER SET—VACUUM PLATE. 


screws for raising, lowering, tilting, and placing 
the patient in every possible position for the con- 
venience of the practitioner. 

A neat operation is the affixing of a porcelain 
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CONTRIVANCE FOR RESTORATION OF ‘‘ SPLIT PALATE.” 


crown upon a natural root. When this is prop- 
erly done it is one of the most permanent and 
satisfactory appliances in the whole range of the 
art. 

Another operation of importance is the shift- 
ing and regulating of misplaced or crooked 
teeth. With the recent appliances this may now be 
regarded as always certain of success. A central 
incisor, for example, will erupt from the gum in 
such a way as to overlap its neighbor; another 
will grow at an angle, and perhaps a third will be 
found behind or in front of the proper arch. Such 
deformities are now easily and safely corrected, 
the dentist selecting, and not seldom inventing. 
the process adapted to each case. Generally 
speaking, a gold or vulcanite palate is made to fit 
the patient’s mouth without inconvenience, and 
to this is attached a 
system of rubberbands 
springs and ligatures 
whereby a slight but 
continuous pressure is 
brought to bear upon 
the offending mem- 
ber. Slowly, imper- 
ceptibly and without 
pain it is brought into 
its place. Where 
there are several such 
teeth together the 
operation is more com- 
plicated, but essential- 
ly the same. Very 
frequently a tooth will 
appear an inch distant 
from its natural situa- 
tion, where perhaps 
there may be no space 
for it. But in the 
course of a week or 


METHOD OF REGULATING MISPLACED TEETH. 


ten days, under proper management, the mis- 
placed tooth begins to travel toward its destina- 
tion, where a proper space for it slowly makes 
itself visible. Many instances occur where the 
whole set of teeth protrudes far beyond the true 
arch, presenting a disgusting malformation. By 
processes at the dentist’s command the arch may 
be contracted or expanded, and indeed the ex- 
pression of the mouth and lips molded at will. 
Among the instruments used for these important 
operations are sets of gold or platinum screws— 
real jackscrews, hardly as thick as an ordinary 
pin — attached to collars and plates; pressure 
being gradually imparted by a turn of the screw 
bolt daily. 

Among the cases which the dentist is oceasion- 
ally called upon to handle is the deformity com- 
monly called “split 
palate,” a defect which 
renders speech dis- 
agreeably indistinct or 
wholly unintelligible, 
and makes eating and 
drinking disgusting 
and painful. The 
writer recently ex- 
amined a case in 
which the hard palate 
entire, and the greater 
portion of the soft 
processes behind, were 
absent. For this case 
the dentist had suec- 
ceeded, after several 
failures, in’ making 
an artificial palate of 
hard rubber, with s 
soft rubber attach- 
ment, and a curionsly 
ingenious balloon- 
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shaped valve for closing the nasal passage. Pre- 
vious to the construction of this device the 
patient was able to swallow only by holding the 
nose, and conld not utter an articulate sound. 
When the improved contrivance was in place in 
the month he was enabled to eat and drink with 
perfect ease, and, save a very slight huskiness, 
to speak with freedom and fluency. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LOWELL. 
By A. OAKEY HALL, 


WHEN I first entered Harvard Law School it 
was to be expected that I should walk around 
Cambridge in hopes to meet and sce its own 
celebrities and hundreds of others who visited 


A ‘*FAKIR” DENTIST IN THE BOWERY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Some attempts at tooth transplanting have 
been made from time to time, with some degree 
of success. 

This operation, however, is obviously not one 
to become popular, nor to be included other- 
wise than as a specialty, in the practice of oral 
surgery. 


it. Lowell was then beginning to be a youthful 
celebrity. Half a dozen years previously he had 
delivered a class poem on receiving his baccalan- 
reate—a poem filled with such sarcasm and wit 
as in his later ‘‘ Biglow Papers” and “‘ A Fable 
for Critics ” shone pre-eminent. And his exqui- 
site ‘‘Threnodia” had been recently greeted by 
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the critics of the Narth American Review as 
kindly as in previous years this then sole trumpet 
of literary fame had sounded the praises of Bry- 
ant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis ” and Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm 
of Life.” 

When Lowell was pointed out to me briskly 
walking to the Boston omnibus I saw one of the 
handsomest men I had ever beheld. He was then 
(1845) about twenty-six years old, and as I write 
I bring him freshly to recollection by having be- 
fore me his picture that is frontispiece to one of 
the earliest editions of his poems, printed by 
Ticknor & Fields. His clustering, youthful hair 
and his full beard (that he never deserted) and 
his remarkable eyes are again fully before me. 
Those eyes! I pick up the volume containing 
««Threnodia,” and I read these lines as greatly 
suitable to the recent event: 


‘* Gone, gone from us: and shall we see 
Those sibyl leaves of destiny, 
Those calm eyes, nevermore ? 
Those deep, dark eyes so warm and bright 
Wherein the fortunes of a man 
Lay slumbering in prophetic light ; 
Oh, stern word ‘ Nevermore’!” 


A few years later I again looked into those re- 
markable eyes while in the library of the late 
Evert Augustus Duyckinck at No. 30 Clinton 
Place. Mr. Duyckinck was in the habit of hold- 
ing there a literary conversazione every Saturday 
evening. He was then—as were respectively his 
friends Henry C. Tuckerman and Charles F. 
Briggs—a leading critic in this city and editor 
of the Literary World. I recall as among the 
literary men there the late Cornelius Mathews, 
author of ‘‘ Poems on Man,” and William Allen 
Butler, who, like Sir William Jones, unites fame 
in poesy to fame in jurisprudence. 

I was during the evening a mere listener, and 
an impressionable and admiring convert to that 
ease and wealth of conversation possessed and 
dispensed by Mr. Lowell thronghout his life. 
He showed some hauteur of manner not precisely 
the result of self-consciousness—a characteristic 
that he carried with him in still later.years, and 
that was often mistaken for self-conceit, and con- 
strued to be repellent. Yet, withal, there was a 
modesty in the way with which he received com- 
pliments on his latest poem that he had named 
**An Incident in the Fire of Hamburg.” The 
lay remains to this day one of the most success- 
ful peals of melodious verse, and it has become a 
great favorite with the dramatic recitationist, com- 
prising in stately and yet sweet hexameter verse 
oue of the best descriptions of a surging, roaring 
conflagration to be found in literature. The lay 
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describes the pathetic fate of a bell ringer who 
perished at his post when ‘‘ the tower of old St. 
Nicholas fell,” and while he was ringing the 
chimes : 


‘And as the tower came crashing down, the bells in clear 
accord 
Pealed forth the grand old German hymn, ‘ All good 
souls praise the Lord.’ ” 


Any reader who will turn to the poem and will 
con it can readily imagine how it can thrill the 
heart as it is declaimed by Henry Irving. 

I never personally again met Lowell until thirty 
years later, when in London we were guests at a 
Guildhall banquet—he there as Minister from the 
States, and I as a guest expected to cable to New 
York an account of any speech he might make. 
As is well known, he had been transplanted from 
the Spanish to the British Embassy, and been re- 
ceived in London with an effusion never before 
shown at the Court of St. James to an American 
Minister, except to Motley. 

For years previously London had been watch- 
ing Lowell as Longfellow’s successor at Harvard 
University in the professorship of belles-lettres ; 
and had actually shown an anti-John Bull en- 
thusiasm over his Hosea Biglow Papers, and had 
conned and somewhat thieved his poems and 
magazine contributions. When he was, there- 
fore, presented at court by Premier Gladstone, 
and presented himself on public occasions at 
dedications, commencements, banquets or private 
receptions, the English needed no introduction to 
him. 

At this banquet to which I refer he was the 
marked man among marked men—and gentlemen 
eminent in statesmanship, letters and science 
thronged the tables. He presented a picturesque 
appearance; and of course the trite word dis- 
tingué also applied. I noticed that later in the 
feast many of the distinguished company would 
leave their chairs and go to his seat, there form- 
ing moving groups for salutation and compli- 
ment. He made a speech that was consonant 
with the style and taste of all his many public 
speeches as the American Minister. He had then 
fully acquired the fine art of after-dinner oratory. 
Diffuseness with him went away with the courses. 
He furnished soupgons of wit, croustades of 
humor, entrées of compliment, and he made 
felicitous game of current topics, always closing 
in with confections of pleasant flattery for occa- 
sion and guests. 

I met him and heard him while in England 
upon many other public and private occasions. 
When these were scholastic he became scholarly. 
When these were pieces de circonstance he drew 
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right-angled lines of boundary between flippancy 
and seriousness. When they were merely festal 
his rhetoric savored more of the soufflé than of 
the plum pudding. 

He proved himself on such occasions to be an 
adaptive man. I think the best effort that I 
heard from him was when he spoke at one of the 
old city churches, whereat quaint Samuel Pepys 
had been famous, and his address was upon that 
autobiographical and egotistic worthy. It is to 
be hoped that some Boston publisher will collect 
in a volume many of Mr. Lowell’s English ad- 
dresses. 

I last saw Minister Lowell at a parting supper 
given to Consul General Merritt when the latter 
was worthily succeeded by ex-Governor Waller, 
and when Mr. Lowell gave place to Judge Phelps. 
There was then a notable assemblage of guests, 
and much clever speech making in the American 
vein ensued. But of course Lowell’s speech was 
the choice one of the rhetorical menu. He looked 
pale and worn, but still picturesque and plucky. 
He had been given many au revoir entertain- 
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ments at his charming mansion on Lowndes 
Square, and was wearied. I think he was glad to 
escape the chains of diplomacy; for Lowell in 
private life was in London’s regard of equal con- 
sequence with Lowell the diplomatist. Loss of 
official position was of slight consequence to him. 
His greetings on the occasions I mention were 
au revoir: for at that time, as was generally un- 
derstood, his intention was to reside much of 
every year in England. 

I recall at the Merritt banquet the hearty 
laughter with which Lowell greeted a stage-aside 
bonmot of Bret Harte when the Queen and the 
President were sandwiched into one regular toast. 
Grover Cleveland had not then entered into the 
elysium which his intended bride was preparing 
for him ; and the Queen had recently paid one of 
her pathetic and accustomed visits to Frogmore 
where is buried “ Prince Albert the good.” As 
the toast was being honored Bret Harte said sotto 
voce and supplementarily : ‘‘ By all means, the 
health of the Widow and the Bachelor! Peace, 
if not Union.”— Home Journal. 


THE PAPAYA, OR PAPAW. 


By ANNA M. Paris. 


Littte is known of this fruit outside of the 
tropics. Unlike the migratory orange or bana- 
na, it rarely leaves its home, and even there has 
frequently been ‘‘ without honor,” like the pro- 
phet of old. There seems to be a prejudice 
against what nature furnishes us lavishly or gra- 
tuitously. 

Thus the papaya (papaw), which rears its grate- 
ful shade where the sun’s rays are fiercest, which 
springs often from the scantiest soil and requires 
but little care, yet yields fruit in abundance—de- 
licious and wholesome for both man and beast— 
has never received its fair meed of praise. As 
nature’s resources, however, are better under- 
stood, this plant is regarded as one of the most 
useful of tropical products. 

Though valued chiefly for its fruit, it possesses 
besides some remarkable properties. Fibrin, the 
well-known substance entering largely into the 
composition of blood, and rarely met with in the 
vegetable kingdom, is found in the papaya. 
The milky juice which abounds in the green 
fruit is also found to contain a digestive princi- 
ple similar to pepsin ; and from this fluid a prep- 
paration has been made called papaiene, now well 
known and highly valued in cases of indigestion. 
Other remedies are also claimed for this plant, 


which have not yet been fully tested, but which 
indicate that it will be heard from further in the 
medical world. 

The juice of the papaya before it is ripe, when 
mixed with water and applied .to tough meat, has 
the remarkable property of rendering it juicy and 
tender. 

The same effect, too, is produced by hanging a 
steak or fowl in the tree, or wrapping it in the 
leaves of this plant. It becomes transparent. An 
ancient rooster is changed into a spring chicken— 
a tough steak into a tenderloin! What a mine of 
wealth would a New York poulterer find in such 
a tree! Its value can hardly be estimated. When 
fed to animals the effect of this fruit is also won- 
derfully beneficial. Not only are papaya-fed fowls 
remarkably fine, but the meat of old hogs and 
poultry fed on the leaves and fruit of this plant 
becomes juicy and tender. Thus it would seem 
as though the ‘‘elixir” of animal life had been’ 
found in the papaya. With the unerring instinct 
of nature animals are extremely fond of this fruit. 
The usually slow- paced cow will run with the 
agility of a kid at the sight of papaya, and will 
return every day to the spot where it has once 
been fed; and the milk of this animal is in- 
creased in quantity and also far richer for the 
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addition of this fruit, wholly or partially ripe, to the furrows, and the numerous small black seeds, 


her diet! of a peppery taste, found inside, removed before 
‘The papaya when fully ripe is of a deep orange eating. A few of these seeds may be eaten, how- 
color. It is oblong in shape, and furrowed on ever, and sometimes give spice to the fruit. The 
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the surface, somewhat like a muskmelon, though, pulp is soft, slightly sweet and pleasant to the 
unlike that fruit, the skin is smooth, while it taste; and with the addition of a little salt it 
resembles in form and size our ordinary eggplant. makes a choice dessert. 


It should be cut open longitudinally, following For cooking the papaya cannot be too highly 
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praised, and it may be used in many ways. With 
2 little flavor of lemon juice added it can be made 
into most delicious tarts. Indeed 


** The Queen of Hearts, 
Who made those tarts,” 


so celebrated in rhyme, might have known the 
“‘Knaye” would run away with them, had she 
lived in the land of papaya ! 

This fruit may be made into puddings also, 
and when green, and soaked az a vegetable, re- 
sembles summer squash. In every way in which 
it can be used it is extremely healthful. 

The Carica papaya, sometimes called the pa- 
paw, is a native of Brazil, but found in nearly all 
tropical countries, and largely cultivated in some 
places. It belongs to the small family of Papa- 
yacee, now merged by botanists into the larger 
tribe of Passifloracee. Thus it seems closely re- 
lated to the granadilla, the delicious fruit of the 
large and gorgeous-colored passion flower. It 
springs from the ground with a hollow stem, ris- 
ing often to the height of twenty feet, and ter- 
minatirg in a thick head of leaves. These leaves, 
which sometimes attain the size of a diminutive 
parasol, radiate in every direction from the main 
stem, on very long stalks, which vary in length, 
and thus form a thick shade, and give to the 
tree, when a few feet from the ground, a de- 
cidedly umbrellalike appearance. The tropical 
sun overhead makes the likeness a pleasant one. 
The papaya often begins bearing fruit when only 
three or four feet high, finishing its growth after- 
ward, 

The male and female flowers are found on sep- 
arate trees, and vary considerably in appearance, 
the male flowers having long racemes, while in 
the fruit-bearing species the flowers spring di- 
rectly from the main stem, singly or in clusters 
of two and three. Hence, in the female papaya 
the spaces between the leaves are all found thickly 
studded with fruit in varying degrees of ripeness. 
I have seen forty or fifty papayas, from the yel- 
low, full-grown fruit to the green of the small- 
est size, on a tree that was still flowering. This 
makes the fruit almost perennial. 

Though springing readily from the seed and of 
rapid growth, papaya planting is something of a 
lottery, as a harvest of fruit cannot always be 
relied upon; and it is often discouraging, after 
sowing a quantity of seed in the hope of reaping 
a rich harvest of papayas, to find the male spe- 
cies in the majority, and to realize only a large 
crop of flowers. This fruit will not bear rough 
handling, any bruise rendering it unfit for eat- 
ing. If picked before it is fully ripe, however, 
and carefully preserved, the papaya retains its 
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freshness for several days; but when soft and 
ready for use it must be eaten at once. 

It lacks the obliging quality in this respect of 
some other tropical fruits, and hence cannot be a 
favorite with importers. When it does come, 
however, it should find a ready market. In the 
hope that as distances are lessened and facilities 
increased for transportation it may be brought 
here before long, I give it this introduction in 
advance. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Most of the summer publications are novels. Some of 
the latest of these are: ‘* The Story of Reine; or, My Uncle 
and My Curé,” by Jean de la Brtte (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston), a pretty story translated from the French by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis; ‘‘ Misjudged,” by W. Heimburg, also 
translated by Mrs. Davis (Worthington Company, New 
York), well printed und illustrated; ‘‘ High Life,” by 
Edouard Cadol, translated by H. O. Cooke (‘The Price- 
McGill Company, St. Paul); ‘‘The Strange Story of Dr. 
Senex,” by E. E. Baldwin (The Minerva Company, New 
York); ‘‘ Miss Crespigny,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. ) 


A coop plot, well worked out in a bright, forcible style, 
can be found in ‘‘Jenny’s Ordeal,” by Leon de Tinseau, 
translated from the French by Camden Curwen (Worth- 
ington Company, New York). There are some interesting 
situations in the story, and some well-drawn characters. 


Dr. H. 8. Drayton has written a timely little pamphlet 
on ‘Vacation Time, with Hints on Summer Living” 
(Fowler & Wells Company, New York). It contains many 
valuable suggestions on how to keep well during the hot 
months. 


Wii11am Hemsrneet gives his version of what the soul 
is, in ‘‘ Mind is Matter; or, The Substance of the Soul” 
(Fowler & Wells Company, New York). He claims to 
have found that it is a real and tangible thing, just as ma- 
terial as the body, and he does not want us to consider it 
simply as a metaphysical or conjectured soul. The book 
is made up of talks upon such subjects as ‘‘ mental dy- 
namics,” the ‘‘ cosmic mental substance,” the ‘‘ electrical 
soul,” social forces, magnetic life, spirituality, ete. 


Wuart is described as a ‘‘ powerful, realistic novel of the 
day’ is just published by the Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, under the title ‘‘ Justified.” It is writ- 
ten by Ensign John M. Ellicott, U. 8. N., who had an in- 
teresting article on the Navy Yard at Mare Island in tho 
September number of Franx Lesiie’s Poputar Montary. 
The story is full of a sort of exciting interest, telling of 
true and false love, jealousy, treachery, murder, and 
touching on everything else that goes to make up a mod- 
ern sensational novel. It is readable, but not very ele- 
vating. 

A wELL-ToLD story of the experiences of a young 
woman, who, having been brought up in the quiet, un- 
affected life of a South American town, is suddenly com- 
pelled to endure the artificial life of English society, is 
given in ‘ Quita,” by Cecil Dunstan (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia). It is an interesting novel, and 
there is much in it that is worth more than a single care- 
less reading. 
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Manptson Cawrtn, whose new volume of verse, entitled 
“‘Days and Dreams,” is issued in exquisite style from the 
Knickerbocker Press (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is in some 
respects the most interesting of the younger American 
poets. In speaking of *‘ the younger American poets,” we 
do not mean to include, like Mr, Douglas Sladen in his re- 
cent anthology, all born in this country during the past 
sixty years, but merely such as are young of the present 
generation, and palpably poets. Mr. Cawein has now pub- 
lished five volumes of verse—one annually for the past five 
years ; and, taken chronologically, these books show the 
beginnings and the development of a genuinely gifted 
lyrical poet. It is only within the past year, since the 
publication of ‘‘ Lyrics and Idyls,” that the work of this 
young Southerner has received any considerable critical 
attention ; and it is of judicious criticism, evidently, that 
he stands most in need. Such guidance would, probabiy, 
tend to diminish the volume of his offering, with advantage 
to its quality and effect. One can hurdly say that an en- 
thusiastic young poet writes too much ; but discretion may 
suggest that he publish less, especially where there is such 
a difference between his best aud his worst as in the pres- 
ent instance. ‘' Days and Dreams” derives its title from 
a line of Swinburne’s, if we remember rightly : 


‘We gave love many days avd dreams to keep.” 


The influence of Swinburne, indeed, is evident enough 
throughout the book, which consists of a kind of cycle of 
love lyrics headed ‘‘ One Day and Another,” and a score or 
more of detached poems, including some Browningesque 
dramatic bits. seems to us that Mr. Cawein slights his 
Muse somewhat mm making her tread the bizarre measures 
of Swinburne, Poe and Browning, when her own natural 
lyric promptings are so breezy and musical. The best 
things in ‘“ Days und Dreams,” as in the volume which 
preceded it, are those which sing themselves, in their own 
measures, and draw their inspiration from nature in the 
Kentucky wilds. 


“At night I hear the far wild geese 
Honk in frost-bitten heavens, under 
Arcturus. Though I seem to cease 
Outside myself and sleep in peace, 
I drowse awake and wonder. 


* * * * * 


‘Dream back the ways we strolled at morn 
Through woods of Suminer ever singing; 
Moon trysts beneath the crooked thorn, 
The tasseled meads of cane and corn 
Their restless shadows swinging 


“*T stand and oar our boat among 
The dripping lilies of the river; 
I reach her hat the grapevine long 
Struck in the stream; we sing a song, 
That song..... I wake and shiver.” 
The following, from one of the songs in ‘‘ One Day and 
Another,” is fine and characteristic in a different manner: 


‘* Who may say that man has never 
Lived the mighty hearts of trees? 
Graduating Godward ever, 
The Forever finds through these ?” 


A nook that will interest people of the colored race in 
America is ‘* The Afro-American Press and its Editors,” 
by I. Garland Penn (Willey & Co., Springfield, Mass). 
It tells in a clear, straightforward manner all there is to 
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be told about the principal newspapers devoted to the 
negro race in this country, and contains portraits of a 
large number of the leading editors. Mr. Penn has been 
assisted in his work by contributions from many promi- 
nent colored men, including Frederick Douglass, and 
there is an introduction by Professor Daniel B. Williams, 
in which is given a sketch of the author's life. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘* Days anD Dreams.” Poems. By Madison Cawein. 173 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Tue AFRO-AMERICAN PREsS AND ITS Eprrors. By I. Gar- 
land Penn. Illustrated. 565 pp. Russia. Willey & 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

JoE Brown, Doctor, on ALCOHOLISM ; 
Cure. 105 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Twenty-third Street, New York. 

Mrnp 18 Martrer; or, THE SussTaNce oF THE Sout. By 
William Hemstreet. 252 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fowler 
& Wells Company, New York. 

Hico Lire. From the French of Edouard Cadol, by 
H. GO. Cooke. 324 pp. Paper, 50c. The Price-Me- 
Gill Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Justirier. By Ensign John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 310 pp. 
Paper, 50c. The Minerva Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Jenny’s OrnpEaL. By Leon de Tinseau. Illustrated. 286 
pp- Cloth. Worthington Company, New York. 

Vacation True. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. 84 pp. Paper. 


Irs Cavusz AND 
E. Scott, 134 West 


25c. Fowler & Wells Company, New York. 
Miss Crespicxy. By Francis Hodgson Burnett. 252 pp. 
Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Tae Srory or Rerve. 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 
erts Brothers, Boston. 

Missupcrep. By W.Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis. Illustrated. 362 pp. Cloth. Worthington 
Company, New York. 

Tue Srrance Story or Dr. Senex. By E. E. Baldwin. 
208 pp. Paper, 25c. The Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tat UncomrortaBLe Sor. By Avard J. Moore. 
pp. Paper, 25c. M. T. Richardson, New York. 

Aupany Srark’s Revence. By Richard S. Maurice. ‘* Idle 
Moments Series.” 450 pp. Paper, 50c. The Price- 
McGill Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


By Jean de la Bréte. Translated 
299 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Rob- 
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SENATOR SHERMAN ON “OHIO.” 


‘‘ Ouro: rts History anp Resources,” is the title of an 
elaborate and timely paper by Hon. John Sherman, which 
will constitute the leading feature in the next (November) 
number of Frank Lesire’s Poputar Montuiy. Senator 
Sherman's contribution is a scholarly review of the proud 
history of his native State, and an impressive exposition 
of her present condition and resources, natural, industrial, 
professional and social. It wilF be prefusely illustrated, 
with typical views, and thirty-five portraits of distin- 
guished Ohioans, including Senator Sherman himself, 
and Governor Campbell. A biographical sketch of Sen- 
ator Sherman, by Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, Secretary of State 
of Ohio, will be appended. Franx Lesure’s Porunag 
Monruty for November, while in nowise falling short in 
its customary attractive features, will in addition be a not- 
able Buckeye number. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


THE eminent poet and littérateur who died at his his- 
vric home, Elmwood, at Cambridge, Mass., August 12th, 
belonged to the illustrious New England group who have 
done so much for the dignity of American letters at home 
and abroad. 

James Russell Lowell achieved distinction by following 
neither the profession of his father nor that for which he 
was educated, proving in his experience not only that 
poets are born and not made, but that when a man is born 
a@ poet he cannot be spoiled by trying to make him do 
something else. He was born at Cambridge, February 
22d, 1819. His father, Rev. Charles Lowell, was a rep- 
resentative New England clergyman of his day, and his 
poet son, who was the youngest of five children, inher- 
ited the typical New England character. From his father 
he ivherit2d high intelligence, sound principles and right 
ideals, and from his mother the poetic and imaginative 
faculty which was the chief element of his future great- 
ness. 

His birthplace was the old Tory mansion, still standing, 
and now called Elmwood. The house is a large, three- 
story, square, wooden building in the early colonial style, 
situated in spacious grounds, surrounded by magnificent 
elms and pines planted by his father, and commanding a 
view of the Charles River. Here the future poet grew up, 
and was fitted for college by William Wells, the senior of 
the firm who published the Wells & Lilly classics. He 
entered Harvard in his sixteenth year, and was graduated 
in 1838. He took the Harvard law course, graduating 
with the degree of LL. D., and was admitted to the bar in 
1840. That his law practice was not extensive may be 
guessed from the fact that the only record of it is con- 
tuined in a story entitled ‘‘ My First Client,” written by 
Mr. Lowell and published in the Boston Miscellany. 

The Cambridge of that day was rustic and provincial. 
In the college faculty and in the town there were marked 
characters whose whimsical traits are sketched in ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Thirty Years Ago.” This article appeared in Put- 
nam’s Monthly, 1853, and was afterward included in 
‘‘ Fireside Travels,” the most charming of Lowell’s vol- 
umes of prose. The ancient speech which bears the name 
of ‘‘ Yankee” was then in common use among the unedu- 
cuted —“‘ uneddicated,”’ they would have said—and traces 
of its slipshod forms and nasal accents could sometimes be 
detected even in the sedate utterances of the learned. But 
the thought of employing the dialect in satire or in bucol- 
ics did not occur to Lowell till later. 

His poetic faculty was first demonstrated in a class poem 
written in his senior year while being rusticated at Con- 
cord for inattention to his studies. During this period of en- 
forced banishment he not only wrote the class poem, which 
was the foundation of his poetic fame, but became ac- 
quainted with Emerson and his group of transcendental- 
ists, an association that had much to do with shaping his 
future life. The young satirist at this time saw only the 
humorous side of the social movements which his new ac- 
quaintanées were setting in motion, and his class poem 
satirized the Abolitionists and the transcendentalists, in- 
cluding Carlyle and Emerson. In spite of his fun-making 
propensity, he soon formed an intimacy with the Concord 
philosopher which terminated only with the death of the 
latter. 

Lowell’s poetic faculty was stimulated at this time by 
his falling in love with Maria White, a young woman of 


genius, whom he afterward married. In 1841 he published 
his first volume of poems under the title of ‘‘A Year’s 
Life.” The volume contained seventy poems, and was 
never republished. He married Miss White in 1844, and 
entered actively upon his literary career. 

Lowell was a born patriot as well as poet. His wife was 
an ardent Abolitionist, and partly through her influence 
and partly through the maturing of his intellectual pow- 
ers he began to consider seriously the issues he treated 
so lightly in his college days. The result was that his cut- 
ting satire at first directed toward the Abolitionists was 
soon aimed with telling force at their adversaries. He 
and his wife both became contributors to the Liberty 
Bell, and his name appeared as corresponding editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard in 1848. Most of his poems 
published between 1843 and 1846 appeared in this paper. 
He then transferred his contributions to the Boston Cou- 
rier, in the columns of which his first series of the ‘‘ Big- 
low Papers” appeared, beginning in 1846 and ending in 
1848. This satire was in many respects his masterpiece. 
In wit, scholarship and keen knowledge of human nature 
it has scarcely been paralleled in modern literature. Un- 
like many productions of its kind, it bears reperusal, and 
its reputation grows with age. It is probably more uni- 
versally quoted from than any other American work. It 
is a poem in the New England dialect aimed chiefly at 
slavery and the Mexican War, but holding up to ridicule 
all forms of meanness, cant and hypocrisy, whether dis- 
played by politicians, preachers or journalists. This work 
will also doubtless preserve the Yankee dialect for the 
study of future generations. 

During all this period his interest in literature never 
flagged. In 1843 he became, with Robert Carter, joint 
editor of ‘‘ The Pioneer, a Literary and Critical Magazine,” 
to which Poe, Hawthorne, Neal, Dwight, Jones, Very, Par- 
sons, Elizabeth Barrett, Whittier and Story were contrib- 
utors. This was a financial failure, only three numbers 
being issued. Lowell continued to write verse, however, 
publishing in 1844 a volume containing ‘+ The Legend of 
Brittany ” and thirty-two other miscellaneous poems, be- 
sides thirty-seven sonnets. ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal ” 
appeared in 1845. A third volume of poems, containing 
many new anti-slavery pieces, was published in 1848, fol- 
lowed the same year by the ‘‘ Fable for Critics.” In 1849 
a collected edition of his poems, with the ‘‘ Biglow Pa- 
pers ” and ‘‘ A Year’s Life ” omitted, appeared in two vol- 
umes. 

Lowell was now at the height of his fame as a poet 
and humorist. He was a contributor to the Dial, Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review (in which he reviewed Thorean’s 
first volume), the Democratic Review, Putnam’s Monthly, 
and other leading periodicals of the time. In 1851, in 
company with his wife, he visited Europe, traveling in 
England, France and Switzerland, and residing for a time 
in Italy. Returning to America in 1852, he settled down 
to literary labor more assiduously than ever. In October, 
1853, he sustained the greatest sorrow of his life in the 
death of his gifted wife. Her death, which took place on 
the same night with the birth of one of Longfellow’s chil- 
dren, called forth from the latter his poem of ‘‘ The Two 
Angels.” 

On the resignation of Longfellow, in January, 1855, Mr. 
Lowell was appointed his successor as Professor of Modern 
Languages and Belles-lcttres in Harvard University. Ho 
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spent two years abroad extending his knowledge of Italian, 
French and Spanish before assuming the duties of his pro- 
fessorship. In 1857 he became the first editor of the At 
lantic Monthly, a magazine jointly founded by Emerson, 
Longfellow, Holmes and himself. 

‘The Kansas struggle revived his interest in current pol- 

itics, and it is said he at one time contemplated transfer- 
ring his Hosea Biglow to Kansas to report in dialect the 
doings there. The outbreak of the Civil War led him to re- 
vive the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ” at home instead—the second se- 
ries appearing in the Atlantic and being published in book 
form in 1867. In this series the Disunionists at home and 
their sympathizers abroad were the objects of his biting 
satire. With the close of the War of the Rebellion Mr. 
Lowell's labors for a time were entirely of the literary 
order, ‘‘ Fireside Travels” and ‘‘ Notes of Travel on the 
Mediterranean and in Italy ” following in quick succession. 
‘Fitz Adum’s Story” ap- 
peared in the Atlantic for 
January, 1867. ‘ 
- His two collections of 
prose essays, ‘‘ Among My 
Books” and ‘‘ My Study 
Window.” were issued in 
1870, and marked the close 
of his greatest literary ac- 
tivity. In 1872 he again 
visited Europe, and on his 
return wrote those patriotic 
odes commemorative of the 
‘* Centennial’? period, the 
first for the centennial an- 
uiversary of the battle of 
Lexington, April 19th, 
1875: the second to be 
read under the Washington 
elm, July 3d of the same 
year; and the third for 
July 4th, 1876. 

The decline of his liter- 
ary activity ushered in a 
period of highly honorable 
public service, extending 
over eight years. He was 
a Presidential Elector from 
Massachusetts in 1876, and 
the following year was ap- 
pointed by President Hayes 
Minister to Spain. In 
Madrid he spent three 
years, proving a worthy successor to Washington Irving, 
who employed the period of his residence at the Spanish 
Court in gathering muterials for some of the best of his 
literary works. In 1880 he was transferred to the English 
Mission, where he remained until recalled by President 
Cleveland in 1885. 

His residence in London was an unbroken series of suc- 
ecsses in the world of society and letters. Mr. Lowell’s 
literary reputation had been so long established that when 
le became the representative of the United States at the 
Court of St. James he was accorded the most flattering 
recognition. No man of the present generation did more 
to recommend American institutions and American char- 
acter abroad. He was in constant demand as an orator on 
public occasions. He delivered a notable address on the 
unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey, 
in May, 1885. His foreign speeches, together with two 
addresses at Chelsea and Harvard, were published in a 
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volume entitled ‘‘ Democracy, and Other Addresses,” in 
1887. His recall in 1885 led to expressions of deep regret 
on the part of press and people in England, but Mr. 
Lowell gave no sign of disappointment. 

‘No Minister from the United States to the Court of St. 
James,’’ suid a leading English journal, at the time, ** has 
ever been so universally popular as Mr. Russell Lowell : 
and it is sad to remember that the supposed exigencies cf 
political life across the Atlantic must now cause to disap- 
pear from our midst not only one of the most familiar fig- 
ures in London society, a man of letters of whom any coun- 
try may be proud, but at the same time a Minister who has 
possessed in an extraordinary degree an almost magic 
power of drawing into closer sympathy the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. Amer- 
ica has indeed been honored in her ambassador, and Mr. 
Lowell himself has been a conspicuous proof that the Old 
World has no monopoly of 
those highest types of in- 
tellectual culture which are 
supposed to be rather the 
product of old civilizations 
than the growth of a new 
country.” 

His eight years of public 
life had been honorable to 
himself and creditable to 
the nation he represented, 
and, thorough American as 
he was, he returned to 
private life and engaged in 
his usual avocations. He 
resumed his lectures at 
Cambridge, and during the 
winter of 1887 gave a course 
of lectures on English 
dramatists before the Low- 
ell Institute. The same 
winter he read before the 
Union League Club of 
Chicago a paper on the au- 
thorship of ‘‘ Richard IIT.” 

He visited England in 
1887, receiving everywhere 
the highest honors that 
could well be accorded a 
private citizen. He was 
honored with the degree of 
D. C. L. in 1873"by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and with 
that of LL.D. by the University of Cambridge in the fol- 
lowing year. During his residence in England as American 
Minister he was elected Rector of the University of St. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Lowell’s private life was in many respects exception- 
allyhappy. Reference has already been made to the death 
of his first wife, the gifted Maria White, which occurred 
in 1853, after a happy married life of nine years. Four 
years later he married Miss Frances Dunlap, of Portland. 
She died while residing with her husband at the Court of 
St. James, in February, 1885, leaving one daughter, the 
wife of Edward Burnett, of Southborough, Mass. The death 
of his wife in the midst of his social and diplomatic success 
in London as the representative of this country had au un- 
toward effect on his health, which was even then becom- 
ing broken. He returned to his home at Cambridge, that 
Elmwood so full of history, and where with brief intervals 
he spent the whole seventy-two years of his life. 
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OHIO: ITS 


THE history of Ohio is yet to be written. The 
materials are so copious, that in the space allowed 
me I can only state a few events that mark the 
changes in its civilization. That it was once occu- 
pied by a race now entirely extinct is evidenced by 
numerous mounds, earthworks and lines of forti- 
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fications so extensive as to have required to con- 
struct them a dense population with a knowledge 
of mathematics far beyond that of any tribe or race 
existing on the American Continent when dis- 
covered by Columbus. The works of the mound 
builders can be seen, and have been described, 
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but no ray of light has been cast upon, or plau- 
sible suggestion made to account for, the origin, 
existence or disappearance of this race. 

Long after the settlement on the Atlantic Coast 
of the thirteen Colonies the territory now in- 
cluded in the State of Ohio was a part of a vast un- 
known region north and west of the Ohio River. 
It was roamed over by numerous tribes of Indians 
living in tents of bark or skins, whose residence 
was generally as transitory as that of the wander- 
ing tribes of Arabia. Many of these Indian tribes 
were composed of a few families under the domi- 
nation of a chief who went out from his kindred, 
as Abraham did, and planted his tents where 
fancy led him, and moved at his whim or with 
his game. Every one of the Indian tribes that 
had been driven by the white man from the East 
and the South chose his camping and hunting 
grounds in the region of the O-hi-o, often driving 
away a weaker tribe. Their contests with white 
men had given them some knowledge of firearms, 
and some of them had been marshaled under 
arms in the wars between the English and the 
French, but, as a rule, the Indians encountered 
by our race since the landing at Jamestown were 
all of the same type of wandering savages. The 
difference between these tribes can be accounted 
for by their location, whether on the seashore or 
in the forest or plain, and by the strength of the 
tribe, from the powerful Six Nations to the feeble 
band in possession of some chosen valley. What- 
ever may be said of the irrepressible conflicts be- 
tween the white man and the Indians, waged 
often with savage and relentless cruelties on both 
sides, it may as truly be said that the same sav- 
age conflicts have been carried on between the 
different tribes of Indians, which often ended by 
the extermination of the weaker tribe, or the ab- 
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sorption of the feeble remnant with the stronger 
tribe. This was certainly the case with the In- 
dian tribes in the Northwest territory. Ohio was 
the battleground for destructive warfare between 
the Indian tribes long before the white man gained 
a foothold on its soil. 

In 1755, when the war with France commenced, 
the English settlements covered the Atlantic 
Coast, but did not extend across the Alleghany 
Mountains, though a few hardy pioneers may 
have wandered into the wilderness beyond. But 
French missionaries, inspired with religious zeal, 
had penetrated all the Northwest territory, in- 
cluding the great lakes. In 1673 Marquette and 
Joliet, two of these missionaries, after years spent 
with the Indians on the shores of the lakes, win- 
ning their confidence by humility and care, fol- 
lowed the lines of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers 
from the shores of Lake Michigan, and discovered 
the great river ‘‘ with a joy that could not be ex- 
pressed,” and floated upon its waters to the mouth 
of the Arkansas. It is impossible to read the in- 
teresting narratives of these missionaries, of their 
life among the Indians of the Northwest, and 
their enthusiastic description of the new and 
wonderful land they had discovered, without a 
feeling of admiration and reverence. The ad- 
ventures and trials of those zealous priests read 
like romance; but their description of natural 
scenes, of great rivers, mountains and _ plains, 
now familiar to fifteen million of people, attest 
the accuracy of their statements and the courage 
and zeal with which they pursued their task. 

The discovery of Marquette was diligently fol- 
lowed by Chevalier de la Salle, a knight of fort- 
une, of wonderful endurance, who, after overcom- 
ing incredible difficulties, conducted an expedition 
by the way of the lakes and the Mississippi River 
to its mouth. Thus the King of 
France, by the piety and zeal of a 
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| priest and the courage of an ad- 
| venturer, was able to base his claims 
| to fully half the Continent of North 
America upon grounds recognized 
as valid by European law, namely, 
the discovery of the St. Lawrence, 
the occupation of Canada, and the 
discovery of the Mississippi from its 
source to its mouth. The great 
body of the continent is drained by 
these two rivers. Their discovery 
and oecupation was sufficient at 
that time to give to France the 
right of exclusive possession of that 
| vast territory, for the title of the 
Indian tribes was not considered 
valid by Christian powers. While 
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aries extended to the South Sea. 
Where the South Sea lay and what 
was the breadth of the continent was 
not defined by these kingly grants. 
James I. and his councilors then 
knew but little about America. 
There was no way to settle this dis- 
puted title between the two great 
powers but by war. <A Virginia com- 
1 pany had built a fort on the south 
| side of the Ohio, below the site of 
the present city of Pittsburgh. In 
1754 the French troops occupied the 
point at the junction of the Monon- 
gahela and Alleghany, where the city 
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the priests of France were seeking to save the 
souls of the Indians, the kings of France were 
seeking to rob them of their property. 

The French, during this period, erected a line 
. of posts from tHe mouth of the Mississippi, by way 
of the Wabash, Maumee and the lakes, to Mon- 
treal, and finally, in 1753, established a line of 
posts from Lake Erie to the junction of the Mo- 
nongahela and Alleghany Rivers, where Pitts- 
burgh now stands, and claimed the whole country 
north of the Ohio from its source to its mouth. 

And here, for the first time, comes into view 
the majestic form of George Washington, then a 
young man of twenty-two. He was sent by Govy- 
ernor Dinwiddie of Virginia to visit the several 
Indian tribes at the head of the Ohio River and 
the French forces at Venango. In the dead of 
winter he made his trip into the wilderness, and 
soon ascertained that it was the fixed purpose of 
the French authorities to occupy all the country 
to the sources of the Ohio, including a 1arge sec- 
tion of what is now a part of Pennsylvania and 
New York. The commander, St. 


of Pittsburgh now is, and erected a 
fort. 

Then followed the well-known war of the French 
and English, Braddock’s defeat, the heroism of 
Washington, the capture of Quebec and the ces- 
sion of Canada and the Northwestern territory to 
Great Britain. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of these events upon the future of 
America. The result was that the region east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
River was the property of Great Britain and the 
inheritance of the English race. The great Nortin- 
west was theirs, and fairly won. 

The extinction of the French title to the Ohio 
territory was at once followed by the claims of 
several colonies to parts of this territory under | 
grants from the British Crown ; but the English 
Government declared all the land west of the 
sources of the Atlantic rivers as under the do- 
minion of the King for the use of the Indians, 
and all persons were forbidden to settle or remain 
within it. This dispute was postponed by the 
War of the Revolution. An event during the war, 
apparently of small importance, had a controlling 


Pierre, declared his purpose of 
seizing every Englishman within 
the Ohio Valley. The result of 
the expedition of Washington left 
no choice to the English Govern- 
ment except to abandon their claim 
to the Northwest territory or to 
declare war. The English title was 
based upon their occupation of the 
shores of the Atlantic Coast from 
Massachusetts to Georgia. It was 
claimed that this occupation car- 
ried the right to possession west- 
ward from sea to sea. 

In the earliest grants to the col- 
onies, especially to Virginia and 
Connecticut, their western bound- 
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influence in securing to the United States the 
Northwestern territory. 


grant from the British Crown to the regions west 
of the Alleghanies, in 1778 organized an expe- 
dition, under Colonel George Rogers Clarke, 
to punish and repel incursions of In- 
dians, and capture the old French posts 
then held by the English. 
accomplished, so that when nego- 
tiations for peace were entered 
upon in 1782 our plenipoten- 
tiaries could maintain 
title of the United States 
to the Northwestern ter- 
ritory, not only by 


grants to the Eng- 
lish colonies, but 
by conquest in 
war, and actual e 
possession at the 

time of the nego- 
tiations. The Brit- 


ish insisted on making 
the Ohio River a bound- 
ary of the United States. 
Mr. Adams said that sooner 
than yield the Western territory 
he would exhort his countrymen 
to continue the war as long as they 
could keep a soldier in the field. Mr. 
Jay was equally determined, and finally 
the line of the lakes was agreed to. 

The treaty of peace recognized the St. Law- 
rence, the lakes and the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude as the dividing line between the United States 
and’ Canada. But the question arose whether 
the Western territory was the property of the 
United States as the result of their joint struggle 
for independence, or of the several States under 


the 
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to the Constitution of the United States. was the 


celebrated ordinance organizing the Northwestern 
The State of Virginia, claiming title under a Territory. This ordinance guaranteed the sub- 


This he 


division of the Territory into States, and secured 
to them, by a perpetual compact, the forms 
and substance of a republican government, 
a proper disposition of the public lands, 
and the formal prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories, and may be properly 
considered the commencement of 
the history of the State of Ohio. 
We may here pause to consider 
the condition, topography and. 
characteristics of the ter- 
ritory now the State of 
Ohio in 1787, when the 


first Territorial Gov- 
ernment was or- 
ganized by Con- 
gress. It was 
bounded on the 
sough and east by 
the Ohio River, touch- 


ing on its northeast 
border the States of Penn- 
sylyania and New York; 
on the north by Lake Erie, 
Y and on the west by an arbitrary 
line not then defined, and contains 
about 40,000 square miles. Its tonog- 
raphy may be described as an elevated 
plain, its highest elevation being 1,540 
feet above the sea, its lowest depression 
being 440 feet above the sea, and its mean 
altitude about 800 feet above the sea. It is 
traversed by the comb of a watershed between the 
river and the lakes, running from northeast to 
southwest across the State, much nearer the lake 
than the river, at an elevation above the sea of 


from 1,000 to 1,300 feet. The shed on either side 


the grants of the English Crown. This danger- is penetrated by rivers of clear, pure water, in 


ous controversy delay- 
ed the formation of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but it was hap- 
pily settled by the 
session of the terri- 
tory to the United 
States, with or with- 
out conditions and 
reservations, by the 
several States claim- 
ing Western lands. 
Asa part of this 
cession and _ settle- 
ment, and almost 
equal in importance 
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The Table on which the First Constitution of Ohio was 
Signed, and it is Still in Use in the Courthouse at 
Chillicothe, 


valleys of great fer- 
tility, and usually 
with hillsides of a 
gentle slope and fer- 
tile soil. In 1787 it 
was an unbroken wil- 
derness covered with 
great forests and 
sparsely inhabited by 
savage tribes of In- 
dians, only here and 
there tempered by the 
civilizing teachings of 
the missionary. One 
of the earliest de- 
scriptions I find of 
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the famous Miami Valley is as follows: ‘‘The 
land beyond the Scioto, except the first twenty 
miles, is rich and level, bearing walnut trees 
of huge size, the maple, the wild cherry and the 
ash; full of little 
streams and rivulets ; 
variegated by beauti- 
ful natural prairies, 
covered with wild rye, 
blue grass and white 
clove. Turkeys 
abounded, and deer 
and elks, and most 
sorts of game; of 
buffaloes, thirty or 
forty were fre uently 
seen feeding in one 
meadow Nothing is 
wanting but cultiva- 
tion to make this a 
most delightful 
country.” 

This favored land was thrown open for settle- 
ment at a time when the people of the States had 
been impoverished by the war, when there was 
neither money, credit nor commerce, when the 
government of the Continental Congress had fallen 
into contempt, and the new government was pass- 
ing the ordeal of a vote in States jealous of each 
other. It was the only land subject to sale by the 
United States, for Kentucky was covered by Vir- 
ginia grants, Western New York was the property 
of land companies, and all beyond was a ¢erra in- 
cognita. There was a struggle for Ohio land from 
all the Northern States, including Virginia and 
Maryland. Companies were formed, composed 
mostly of officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, to secure from Congress favorable land grants. 
Virginia and Connecticut had their ample reserves, 
New York had a large unoccupied region in her 
own territory, and the other Northern States de- 
manded their shares in the common property of 
the United States. The result was that all the 
States established settlements in Ohio, and for 
the first time in our history the descendants of 
the Puritans of New England, the Dutch of New 
York, the Germans and Scotch-Irish of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Jersey Blues, the Catholics of Mary- 
land, the Cavaliers of Virginia and the loyal refu- 
gees of Canada united their blood and fortunes 
in establishing a purely American State on the 
soil of Ohio. 

Among these early settlers were the foremost 
men of all the States, the Revolutionary stock 
that won independence, who carried their love of 
liberty and the principles and instincts of their 
localities to a soil more fertile than any of the old 
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States, and with natural resources, climate and 
facilities for settlement and cultivation as favora- 
ble as any within their reach. The limits of this 
sketch will not permit details of the progress of 
this migration. The first difficulty it encoun- 
tered was the toilsome way to the promised land. 
All roads, such as they were, crossed the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, or followed the longer route by 
the lakes. A voyage now easily made in a day 
then occupied sixty days on foot or on horseback, 
and every article of civilized life had to be trans- 
ported with painful labor over rude paths and 
roads, relieved sometimes by barges and canoes on 
creeks and rivers. 

When the first pioneers reached their destina- 
tion their land was already occupied. Every part 
of Ohio was then in the possession of Indians. 
The war they had maintained with the pioneers 
of Kentucky only prepared them for the desper- 
ate struggle with new invaders. The first settle- 
ment of the New England colony was made in 
Marietta, April, 1788. From that day to the 
close of the war with Great Britain in 1815 there 
were hostilities in some part of Ohio with the In- 
dians. There is not a county in Ohio that was 
not at some time the scene of a battle with the 
Indians, or a skirmish or a massacre. 

The interesting ‘‘ Historical Collections,” re- 
cently published by Henry Howe, give many de- 
tails of this local warfare. But, aside from the 
danger that lurked at all times over the cabin of 
the pioneer, there were more regular battles with 
the Indians fought cn the soil of Ohio than in 
any other State of the Union. The defeat of 
General Harmer with 1,300 men in 1790 in two 
battles in the Scioto Valley laid open to predatory 
warfare all the settlements in Ohio, and some in 
Kentucky. Every attempt at negotiation was. 
defeated by British interference. 

In the following year, 1791, a force of over 
2,000 men was organized at Cincinnati under 
General St. Clair, and marched against the In- 
dians at the head waters of the Maumee. While 
encamped they were attacked by the Indians and 
ignominiously defeated, losing a large number of 
officers and men. They retreated in disorder, 
abandoning their baggage and artillery, and throw- 
ing away their arms and accoutrements. The 
loss in this disastrous campaign was more than 
900 men, of whom 600 were killed. This calam- 
ity spread terror throughout all the settlements 
as far as Pittsburgh, and arrested for a time the 
migration to Ohio, 

The successive defeats of Harmer and St. Clair 
greatly impressed General Washington with the 
necessity of marching an overwhelming force 
against the Indians, and he appealed to Congress 
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for the necessary aid ; but there was a manifest 
reluctance in Congress to vote supplies, even if 
the failure to do so involved the abandonment to 
the Indians of all the territory northwest of the 
Ohio. The supplies, however, were granted, and 
General Wayne, a Revolutionary hero, was placed 
in command, 

In August, 1794, with a force of over 3,000 
men, he advanced to the confluence of the Mau- 


mee and the Auglaize and there destroyed the. 


Indian villages and their abundant crops. 

Following the Indians down the Maumee to a 
fort recently built by the British, the forces of 
General Wayne attacked the Indians and inflicted 
upon them a disastrous defeat. This victory 
settled forever the occupancy of this territory by 
the white man, and the irreversible fate of the 
poor Indian, though, as it will appear hereafter, 
he struggled for this, his favorite region, for 
twenty years more. 

In looking back over a period of one hundred 
years it is impossible to suppress a sense of in- 
justice, and a feeling of sympathy for the Indian 
in his unequal struggle. After their defeat by 
General Wayne a general conference of all the 
Indian tribes in the Northwest was proposed, and 
agreed upon, to be held during the following year 
at Greenville. The full details of this conference 
are given by Judge Burnet in his ‘‘ Notes on the 
Northwestern Territory.” General Wayne, in 
many ‘council fires,” explained to the chiefs of 
the numerous tribes the terms of the treaties 
made at Forts McIntosh and Harmer, and de- 
manded that they be ratified with additional con- 
cessions and grants. Many of the replies, in the 
figurative language of the Indians, are eloquent 
appeals to their Great Father and their Elder 
Brothers to allow them to possess in peace the 
land of their fathers; that they were not repre- 
sented when these treaties were made, and that 
their terms had not been observed by their white 
brethren. It was the same old story of injustice 
and wrong, of might against right. They were 
compelled to accept the terms offered them. The 
result was the cession by the Indians to the 
United States of 25,000 square miles of Southern 
and Eastern Ohio and many other tracts west of 
Ohio. The Indians were to receive in return 
$20,000 in presents, and an annuity of $9,500, to 
be distributed among the tribes. By this treaty 
confidence was restored to the settlements and the 
tide of migration was renewed, and continued 
until the breaking out of the War of 1812. But 
the Treaty of Greenville did not put an end to 
Indian hostilities. They still occupied North- 
western Ohio, and that part of the Reserve west 
of the Cuyahoga River. Occasional aggressions 
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by both races led to outrages and murder, usually 
followed by encroachments on Indian territory. 
In 1805 the remainder of the Western Reserve: 
was ceded by treaty. In 1818 the northwest part 
of Ohio was purchased by the United States by 
treaty, subject to certain reservations, al! of which 
were subsequently ceded to the United States, the 
last by the Wyandots in 1842, when the remnant, 
about 700 souls, moved to Kansas. 

The most important, .and by far the most 
dangerous, conspiracy of Indians since the Treaty 
of Greenville was organized by the Prophet, a 
crazy enthusiast denounced as an impostor and 
accused of witchcraft, and his brother, Tecumseh, 
a warrior of approved courage, possessed of all the 
craft of the Indian, with remarkable intelligence 
and comprehensive views. They united most of 
the tribes who had participated in that treaty, 
and threatened with death all the chiefs who were 
concerned in the subsequent treaties, This ex- 
cited the attention of General Harrison, then 
Governor of the Territory of Indiana, who, in 
1811, after many ineffectual conferences with 
Tecumseh and the Prophet, organized a force of 
800 men and marched against the Prophet’s town 
in what is now Cass County, Indiana. The battle 
of Tippecanoe ensued, in which the Indians were 
totally defeated and the town burned. The loss 
of the troops was so great that General Harrison 
made a speedy retreat. The war with Great. 
Britain soon followed, and Tecumseh entered the 
British service. He participated in most of the 
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battles in Ohio and Michigan during ‘that war, 
and was killed at the battle of the Thames on the 
5th of October, 1813. With him ended all or- 
ganized Indian hostilities in Ohio. 
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Prior to 1798 all the laws governing the North- 
western Territory were selected from the laws of 
the States by the Territorial Judges appointed by 
the President. In that year it was ascertained 
that the Territory contained 5,000 white male in- 
habitants, when they were authorized, as a matter 
of right, to organize and elect Representatives to 


a General Assembly, who, with a Legislative Coun- 
cil, were authorized to pass laws, subject to the 
veto of the Governor. The General Assembly was 
duly organized on the 16th of September, 1799, 
and was remarkable for the ability and distinc- 
tion of its members, most of whom had been sol- 
diers in the Revolutionary War. ‘This was the 
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beginning of home rule in Ohio. The life of the 
Territorial Legislature was brief. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1802, a census was taken of the inhabitants in 
the eastern division of the Territory, now the 
State of Ohio, by which it was found that it con- 
tuined 45,028 persons. Congress promptly au- 
thorized the people to form a Constitution and 
State Government. This authority was speedily 
acted upon, a Convention of thirty-five members 
was elected, and a Constitution adopted Novem- 
ber, 1802, without being submitted to the people. 
This Constitution remained unaltered in a single 
particular for fifty years. It was regarded at the 
time, and ever since, as a model framework of 
State government, clear and brief in its provisions, 
but comprehensive enough to meet the necessities 
of a people growing in population from 45,000 to 
1,980,329 in 1850. ‘The present Constitution of 
Ohio was framed by a Convention which met at 
Columbus on the 6th of May, 1850, and adjourned 
on the 10th of March, 1851. This Constitution 
was ratified by a majority of the people, and is 
still in force. 

The decennial growth of the population of Ohio 
is shown in the annexed table : 


DOOD. oc ae ais Banditeraya detest vs eerie s 45,028 
1810 i, 6 crasinse i senx tne Loeb alg ntease 230,760 
CBAs wWaivia's dats cnealc partea-eiad spews 381,295 
BB BO 5: sys: are scale ieiase, ghee Dilee wtale wi ehaty« 937,903 
1940) (a at cectastaaany aie dwaseeet 1,519,467 
VSD soi acbhesieh 55 3 nteene hearaia BS he naw Bees 1,980,329 
DOO oe: aks ei cas ge ie/gs had Aidnaiuje tara de 2,339,511 
ISTO) cape eeusy ian apidad hide orns 2,665,260 
DSO ee waft geared ate nei tae ek oe aiets 3,198,062 
TBD0 so omnsenconagh ns ost athens Waited Fes are 3,672,316 


In 1802 Ohio was the eighteenth in rank among 
her sister States; in 1810 the thirteenth ; in 1820 
the fifth ; in 1830 the fourth ; in 1840 the third, 
and so continued until the recent census, when 
the marvelous growth of Chicago placed Illinois 
in advance of Ohio. This remarkable growth 
was accompanied by rapid changes in the habits 
and conditions of the people. Within a century 
they had their struggle with the Indians; then 
their contest with nature in a new country covered 
by forests—the ‘‘age of the pioneers”; then the 
period of internal improvements, when roads and 
canals and means of transportation were the great 
objects of desire ; then the marvelous development 
of railroads, fcllowed by manufactures. These 
changes, following in succession, are the most 
striking features of the history of Ohio. I have 
already referred to the pioneers who planted the 
first settlement, who bore the brunt of Indian 
warfare and firmly founded free institutions in 
Ohio. After this period and the organization of 
the State Government the great migration to 
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Ohio commenced which within a century was des- 
tined to extend across the continent. The settler 
was generally poor, bringing all his earthly pos- 
sessions, with wife and children, in a covered 
wagon, slowly traversing difficult roads to the new 
and only land then open to settlement. But the 
land was cheap, the title clear, the soil good, and 
all were on the same footing, willing to help each 
other. The task before him was discouraging. 
He found his quarter section in the unbroken 
forest, its boundary blazed on the trees by the 
surveyor, and all around him a wilderness. His 
first work was to erect a rough cabin of logs for a 
shelter; his next to clear an opening for a crop. 
Every new settler was a welcome neighbor, though 
miles away. The mail, the newspaper, the doc- 
tor and the preacher were long in coming. In 
this solitary contest with nature the settler had 
often to rely upon his gun for food, upon simple 
remedies for new and strange diseases, and upon 
the hope that his crop would be spared from de- 
struction by wild beasts. This was the life of the 
early settler in every county in Ohio as each in its 
turn was organized and opened to settlement. A 
life so hard was yet so attractive that many pio- 
neers, when a few neighbors gathered around 
them, preferred to sell their clearings and push 
further into the wilderness. In the meantime the 
older settlements attracted newcomers. Mechan- 
ics and tradesmen came among them. Then towns 
sprang up, and incipient cities with corner lots 
and hopeful speculations tempted Eastern capital- 
ists to invest their money in Ohio. 

Ohio in these early days was the only outlet of 
the population of the Northern and Middle States. 
Emigrants from the South, following lines of lat- 
itude, went into Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
great West, with its vast prairies and plains, was 
not then accessible. Had it been so, the forests 
of Ohio might have been left in solitude for many 
years to come. During all this period, which we 
may properly call the pioneer stage, the settlers 
had no market for their produce except to supply 
the demand of incoming immigrants. Grain and 
fruit would not bear the expense of transporta- 
tion. The only way to obtain ready money was 
to convert corn and grain into hogs, horses and 
cattle, which were driven on the hoof to Pitts- 
burgh and Eastern cities. But little money cir- 
culated, and that was chiefly irredeemable bank 
notes. The clothing of the people was mainly of 
linsey-woolsey, homemade. ‘The spinning wheel, 
big and little, was to be found in every house- 
hold. Settlers near the banks of the Ohio River 
and its tributaries had the advantage of floating 
their surplus products in rough barges down the 
Ohio to New Orleans for a market, so that the 
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southern part of the State advanced rapidly, 
while the northern part was still in the pos- 
session of the Indians. 

When the Indian title was extinguished settlers 
came from Pennyslvania into the counties imme- 
diately west of it, which are still, in the habits of 
the people, in the location of houses and barns and 
the cultivation of the soil, the precise counterpart 
of the region from which the settlers came. The 
Connecticut Reserve was slowly filled by the north- 
ern route of the lakes, almost exclusively from 
New England, and the habits and customs of 
that region were transported to their new homes, 
so that the Western Reserve to-day is a striking 
type of old Connecticut in habits, and with the 
same ideas. The lakes became the highway of 
commerce, and the inhabitants of the interior 
carried their surplus grain and produce in long 
lines of wagons to the new towns along the lake 
shore, where it was exchanged for the necessaries 
of life and enough money to pay taxes. All trade 
in the interior was by barter with merchants, who 
became the bankers of the people. 

The construction of the Erie Canal 
and the introduction of steamboats 
on the rivers and lakes was the be- 
ginning of a great revolution. Then 
followed in Ohio the era of internal 
improvement by the construction of 
two lines of canal across the State, 
one from Cleveland on Lake Erie to 
Portsmouth on the Ohio River, and 
the other from Toledo on Maumee 
Bay to the city of Cincinnati, with a 
lateral canal to Pittsburgh, and the 
improvement of the Muskingum River 
by locks and canals. 

Salmon P. Chase, then a young at- 
torney at Cincinnati, in his introduc- 
tion to his compilation of the laws of 
the State, published in 1833, thus de- 
scribes the effect of these improve- 
ments upon the prosperity of Ohio: 
«They have afforded to the farmer of 
the interior an easy access to market, 
and have enhanced the value of his 
farm and his productions. They have 
facilitated intercourse between differ- 
ent sections of the State, and have. 
thus tended to make the people more 
united as well as more prosperous. 
They have furnished to the people a 
common object of generous interest 
and satisfaction. They have attracted 
a large accession of population and 
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known throughout the civilized world, as a name: 
and character of which her sons may be justly 
proud.” 

This period of prosperity continued for twenty 
years, when, in 1846, a still greater revolution 
was introduced by the building of railroads. The 
first object of this was to furnish cheaper transpor- 
tation of the produce of the farmer to the Ohio 
River and Lake Erie. ‘The first railroads were 
from the interior, north and south. They were: 
little better than tramways supported by cross-ties . 
with longitudinal stringpieces covered with thin 
strips of iron. The carriages were propelled by 
feeble engines, and it was thought a matter of’ 
great importance when, by this new motive 
power, a bushel of wheat could be transported 
from the interior to distances of from fifty to a 
hundred miles for from six to ten cents. The writer: 
of this, then a young attorney, thought it a griev- 
ous injustice fhat his client, one of the new rail- 
road companies, was compelled by a jury to pay 
$2,000 for the right of way over twenty miles of’ 
farm land. It was soon discovered that railroads . 
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capital. And they have made the 
name and character of Ohio well 
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were to be so successful that they would supersede 
for the transportation of persons and passengers 
all kinds of water transportation, and that lines 
running long distances east and west would have 
the benefit of the through travel and _ traffic. 
In rapid succession several lines of railroad 
were built from the Eastern cities across the 
State to the northwest, west and southwest. 
Within twenty years from the first construc- 
tion of railways they had almost superseded 
all former modes of communication, and had 
reduced the rates of travel and transporta- 
tion to less than one-half of the former rates. 
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people of Ohio rapidly followed the construction 
of railroads. Manufacturing establishments of 
almost every kind were rapidly constructed,,. 
mostly since the war. It is difficult to state the 
cost, extent and variety of these establishments, 
as the results of the recent census have not yet 
been published. It appears by previous censuses 
that in 1850 the total value of manufactures of 
Ohio was $62,692,279 ; in 1860 it was $121,000,0003. 
in 1870 it was $269,713,610; in 1880 it was . 
$348,298,300. In 1890 it can confidently be: 
estimated, in advance of the returns, at over 
$500,000,000. During the single year 1889 there- 
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After the close of the Civil War the construction 
of railroads rapidly increased, so that in 1890 the 
total miles of railway track in Ohio was 10,464, 
and the valuation for taxes was $102,950,642, a 
development in a single branch of industry far 
greater than in any other. This improvement 
led to the adoption of a system of free turnpikes 
in most of the counties in Ohio, constructed by 
local taxation, so that now Ohio, is as well sup- 
plied with well-constructed turnpikes and rail- 
roads as any State in the Union, and, perhaps, as 
well as many European states. 

Another great change in the industry of the 


were incorporated over 400 new companies, with 
a capital stock of $25,584,500. Almost every 
article needed for use by the people is thus pro-: 
duced at home, and great quantities of machinery, 
especially of farming machines of every variety, 
are exported to every State in the Union and to 
many foreign countries. The manufacturing in- 
dustry has thus become second only to that of 
agriculture, and it is believed that, under the 
great impetus given by our protective laws, the 
time is not far distant when the value of manu- 
factured products will be equal to, or greater 
than, the productions of the farm. 
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The most striking result of the change in the 
industries of Ohio is the rapid increase of city 
population compared with farming population. 
The following table will show the population of 
4wenty cities, by the census of 1850 and 1890: 


1850. 1890, 

ARP ONG. cay sreethiohhee aan 3,266 27,601 
Canton... ih ecs6 53.00 3895" 2,603 26,189 
Chillicothe .............. 7,100 11,288 
Cincinnati .............. 115,435 296,908 
Columbus-2c.0-656 85.80 17,882 88,150 
Olavelatid :.66625.55.5-880.4.2% 17,034 261,353 
Daytoniesvctegcore 20s = 10,977 61,220 
Findlay 250226. 2% 205 ss 1,256 18,553 
Hamilton. .... .... sanicvate 3,210 17,565 
TRONtON cc keread, sovaeens (“sbCS5 10,939 
MGIWDA. ek Sh wate aistgtetg wr araiee 757 15,987 
Mansfiell................ 3,557 13,473 
Nowark. . 2 ican sheen 3,604 15,286 
Portsmouth... ..........-- 4,011 12.394 
Sandusky..........6.5505 5,087 18,471 
Springfield. ............. 5,108 31,895 
Steubenville............. 6,140 13,394 
THAR hans coe aonbaltevar 2,718 10,801 
"TOlEdO! Nig ass aw acsis yess 3,829 81,434 
Zancaville \.o.50 92s aeapae> 7,929 21,009 

221,553 1,053,910 


While the aggregate population of Ohio has in- 
-ereased 185 per cent. since 1850, that of the cities 
named has increased 475 per cent. 

The growth of cities and manufactures has 
been accompanied by the discovery and develop- 
ment of a diversity of mineral resources of great 
cand increasing value. 

The mining of coal was insignificant in 1850, 
while the product of coal in 1890 is estimated at 
-exceeding 12,000,000 tons. 

Recently petroleum was discovered near Ma- 
rietta and Lima, places in Ohio remote from each 
other, thus supplying a new element for com- 
merce and a new agent for manufactures. Its 
properties and innumerable uses have already 
been tested in Pennsylvania. The annual supply 
cannot yet be stated, but is second only to that of 
Pennsylvania, and has not yet reached its maxi- 
mum. 

About the same period came the discovery of 
natural gas at Findlay, in Hancock and surround- 
ing counties. This subtle and mysterious crea- 
tion of nature has already been applied locally as 
fuel for manufactures, and as light and heat in 
many cities and towns. Its value can scarcely be 
measured, nor the duration of its supply be de- 
termined. 

The lakes on the north and the river on the 
south secure to the people of Ohio cheap water 
transportation for the importation and exporta- 
tion of raw materials and finished products, while 
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the physical features of the country north aiid 
south of Ohio, in a measure, compelled the con- 
struction of the great routes of railway over its 
soil. 

From the beginning Ohio has taken a leading 
part in furnishing facilities for education to the 
rising generation. In early days, when the pop- 
ulation was sparse and scattered, pay schools were 
established, by voluntary effort, in counties, 
towns and neighborhoods where the population 
was sufficient to justify it. At an early period 
the State of Ohio established the common-school 
system, by which every child between the age of 
seven and fourteen years is furnished with the 
rudiments of a good education. Some of these 
schools have been so far advanced that in them 
any child showing proficiency can secure, without 
cost, an education fully equal to that furnished 
by the colleges of the country forty years ago. 
The amount expended in 1890 for the support 
of public schools was $11,407,499. The number 
of teachers employed was 19,526. The number of 
persons enrolled between the ages of six and 
twenty-one was 1,123,985. The number of 
scholars who attended was 797,439. The ay- 
erage attendance was 549,269. The excellence 
of the system of common schools in Ohio 
is admitted on all hands to be equal to that of 
any other State or section. 

The charitable institutions of the State, includ- 
ing children’s homes, are equal to the best in any 
country in the world. 

The building of churches and places of public 
worship commenced with the first settlement in 
Ohio, and has kept pace fully with the growth of 
population. In every community, great or small, 
churches are open for the worship of the Al- 
mighty God. The broadest toleration is not only 
permitted, but favored, by a universal public sen- 
timent. Every denomination of Christians who 
number enough to make a congregation can 
readily secure a house of worship, not only by 
gifts from its members, but by contributions 
made by other professing Christians. The same 
charity is extended to Jews and Gentiles profess- 
ing any creed or having any form of worship. 

The standing, ability and influence of the men 
engaged in the professions in Ohio will compare 
favorably with any in the Union, and especially 
is this true of the lawyers of this State. Many of 
the lawyers who engaged in the fervent discus- 
sions which led to the Revolution and then partici- 
pated in the war, thrown upon their own resources 
after the war, were among the early founders of 
the new settlements in Ohio. They chiefly framed 
the first laws of the State. Judge Burnet, one 
of them, had intrusted to him the preparation of 
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most of the laws of the Territorial Government. 
The principal lawyers appeared in the Constitu- 
tional Convention and in the Legislatures subse- 
quent, and contributed more than their share in 
ingrafting upon our statutes the republican prin- 
ciples and ideas found in the first Constitution 
and laws of the State. They shared with other 
settlers in all the hardships of pioneer life. In- 
numerable anecdotes of their voyages through 
the forests of Sonthern and Eastern Ohio, and 
the swamps of Northwestern Ohio, are preserved 
among the traditions of the bar. It was the 
habit in those early days for the principal lawyers 
of the State to follow the judges in their rounds 
from county to county, attending the courts and 
aiding local attorneys in the trial of important 
causes. They rode on horseback, with their 
clothing and books in their saddlebags, and, 
where a better lodging could not be found, 
camped in the woods by the roadside. The early 
Judges of the Supreme Court, some of whom were 
transferred to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rode in the same manner on their circuit, 
administering justice impartially but firmly for 
the salary of $1,000 a year, only raised to $100 a 
month about the year 1820. The doctors and 
preachers shared the general life and condition 
and the same homely fare as-their patients and 
hearers. 

A life like this developed individual character 
and produced many men of odd characteristics, 
strange manners and peculiar dress and conversa- 
tion. The almost universal use of whisky during 
the pioneer period in the family circle and in 
social life, and the habit of treating and drinking, 
led to many wild scenes and fights, but, unlike 
their brethren of the South, the contestants com- 
monly were content with the weapons nature 
gave them. It was not unusual, when a quarrel 
arose, to gather around them, form a circle and 
give them fair play and a free fight. There can 
be no doubt that in those early days many rude 
scenes and fights and violence of many kinds oc- 
curred, and such crimes were indulged with more 
charity than now prevails. But it is equally true 
that thefts and the meaner crimes were more rare 
than now, and when disclosed were punished with 
greater severity than acts of violence. The steal- 
ing of a horse was considered a worse crime than 
manslaughter without malice or premeditation. 

But all these habits and ideas have been greatly 
changed for at least fifty years. The habit of 
drinking spirituous liquor at the homestead, in 
the family circle or on the farm has almost en- 
tirely ceased. Asa rule, it is confined to saloons 
and barrooms, mostly in the cities and large 
towns, and a ‘‘free fight” in the presence of 
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spectators could not now occur in any community 
in the State. The enforcement of the criminal 
laws is as certain as in any other community. 
The discipline of penitentiaries and reformatories 
and houses of correction is founded upon the best 
examples of such institutions in the older States, 
and the most civilized countries of Europe. 

There is one other quality developed by the peo- 
ple of Ohio which will be readily conceded by all. 
The people from the earliest days were born poli- 
ticians, vigorous in the defense of their opinions 
and firm in the maintenance of all their rights. 
The events in their history developed a military 
instinct which led them to take an active part 
whenever their country became involved in war. 
In the pioneer age nearly every able-bodied man 
served either in Indian wars or in the War of 
1812. In the Mexican War the State of Ohio 
furnished her full quota of soldiers, and tendered 
thousands more. In the political contests that 
preceded the Civil War the lines between the 
two parties were sharply drawn, though when 


‘war was commenced by the firing upon Fort 


Sumter the people were practically united for 
its prosecution until the Union was restored by 
the unconditional surrender of the Confederate 
armies. Questions arose involving individual 
rights upon which the Democratic party was di- 
vided, but it is due to history to say that in the 
great struggle for national life the people of Ohio, 
without distinction of party, with few individual 
exceptions, were on the side of the Union. 

The share taken by the several States in the 
Civil War is familiar to all. Invidious compari- 
sons ought not to be made. It will be conceded 
that Ohio did its full part in this supreme con- 
test. She furnished to the Union Army 319,659 
soldiers, or more than one-tenth of the national 
armies, out of a then population of 2,339,000, 
some of whom served in every considerable battle 
of the war. She furnished from among her sons 
the leading commanders of the Union Army, 
and a long list of distinguished officers who were 
conspicuous in every battle of the war. The 
War Governors of Ohio were conspicuous in 
their zeal and ability in organizing recruits, and 
in care and attention to their comfort and wants. 
The people of Ohio, both men and women, con- 
tributed freely in many ways for the relief of the 
sick and wounded during the war, and after its 
close provided homes for needy soldiers and for 
the children of those who fell. 

The writer of this imperfect sketch has care- 
fuily refrained from mentioning the names of the 
many illustrious citizens of Ohio who contributed 
most to the organization, growth and develop- 
ment of that State and of the United States, lest 
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he omit others equally worthy of honorable men- 
tion. The Governors of Ohio have been selected 
for conspicuous service to the State or to the 
United States, and, though the powers of that 
officer under the Constitution of Ohio are not so 
great as in many of the States, they were dis- 
tinguished for ability, integrity and high per- 
sonal character. The roll of statesmen who 
have served Ohio in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States includes 
many of commanding influence in the national 
councils, two of whom have been Presidents of 
the United States, two Chief Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and many 
others have occupied seats as Justices of the 
Supreme Court, as heads of departments of the 
executive branch of the government, and rep- 
resentatives of the highest rank in our diplo- 
matic service. 

This paper is not intended to make a compari- 
son of the merits of individuals or parties, nor of 
Ohio with other States, old or new. The writer 
concedes that all the States, old or new, have con- 
tributed to the strength of the republic, the com- 
mon hope and pride of all American citizens. 
Local or State pride is entirely consistent with 
the most devoted loyalty to the Union. All he 
has sought is to present truthfully a mere outline 
of the history and resources of a State carved 
within a century out of a wilderness, having at 
the beginning no inhabitants but savage men and 
wild beasts, no mark of civilization except that 
made by an extinct race leaving no name or date 
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or history, and now converted into the peaceful 
home of nearly four millions of human beings, 
possessed of a full share of property and wealth, 
a soil rich and fertile, well cultivated by inde- 
pendent farmers, yielding more than the entire 
production of all the colonies that rebelled against 
Great Britain, and producing by varied industries 
and developed resources more than all the States 
produced when the Constitution was adopted. In 
intelligence, means of education, temperance, 
order and religious observance, Ohio may fairly 
take its place among the most favored communi- 
ties in the world. It is a type of what can be ac- 
complished under favorable circumstances by a 
free people under a free government, where each 
citizen enjoys the full and undisputed possession 
of equal rights and opportunities. Ohio com- 
menced its existence on the western border line 
of civilization on the continent. The centre of 
population has already passed its borders, so that 
it now takes its place, not in the West, but in the 
East. The new communities that have been 
founded in the West are largely composed of the 
sons and daughters of Ohio, who, following the 
example of their ancestors, seek new fields for 
enterprise and industry. The writer observed 
that wherever he traveled in the West, however 
remote the place, he found the “ Ohio man” well 
advanced among his fellow citizens and actively 
contributing his full share to the growth and 
prosperity of the community in which he lived, 
but retaining his love for his native State, and 
always proud to say he was born in Ohio. 
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NUMBER 13. 


By Nora 


«‘Curtous experiences, sir? Well, I should 
smile !” responded the messenger boy, coolly ac- 
cepting and lighting the cigar offered. ** Curi- 
ous and often pretty shady ones, too.” 

The listener smiled, and said, looking at the 
boy’s cap : 

“*Number 13, eh ? A rather unlucky number, 
my lad.” 

“Well, it 7s curious,” assented the boy, ‘‘ how 
often that number crops up in my line of duty. 
Many ’s the time disagreeable things have hap- 
pened to customers of mine in Room 13 at the 
different hotels; but,” reflectively, ‘nothin’ 
never come up to the case in that number ’round 
to the G House, nor never will, I hope, mis- 
ter, while I’m a messenger boy.” 

“Yes ?” a little incredulously ; ‘‘in the G—— 
House, an hotel so swell and exclusive ?” 

“‘Bad folks lives in palaces as well as hovels, 
responded the boy, a little piqued. ‘I’ve found 
in my line of business, sir, 
more wirtue under ragged 
coats than under satin-lined 
ones, I have. You see,” sir, 
receiving no reply, “the 
case at the G House was 
more a case of suspect than 
‘anything else. *“Twas what 
you’d call mysterious, sir, 
though two men engaged in 
it didn’t find it so, I reckon. 
They could have explained 
the whole thing.” 

«* And why didn’t they ?” 
inquired the listener. 

The boy made the sugges- 
tive movement of tying a 
noose about his neck. 

“‘T wouldn’t tell you the 
story,” he went on, after a 
pause, ‘‘if it had been an 
everyday affair, like a feller 
blowin’ out his brains ’cause 
he’d ‘blowed in’ his last 
dollar, or a woman takin’ 
laudanum ’cause she failed 
to get a letter; no, but jest 
because it’s mysterious and 
always a-hauntin’ me is why 
I’m goin’ to tell it to you. 

“Tt was last October,” he 
began, flipping the ashes 
from his cigar with a con- 
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templative air, “just as the nights begun to be 
frosty and we fellers liked to huddle about the 
stove, that a call come from the G House. 

«°* Number 13.’ calls out Mr. Brown; and off I 
put, wishin’ I was the son of Mr. Vanderbilt, or 
some other rich man whose boys don’t have to 
run ’round in the cold for a livin’. 

“**Room 13,’ snapped the clerk when I got 
there, and up I went to the first floor. 

<< Come in,’ says a voice, sort of drawly and 
languishinlike. 

«Twas a ‘sweet’ of rooms, as they call it, sir, 
handsome, I can tell you ; and I knowed from that, 
or guessed, rather, that the lady had rocks—beg 
pardon, sir, money, I mean. She was, howsom- 
ever, very plainly dressed, not all beflounced and 
bejeweled, like women are sometimes who live in 
shabby houses, and I took a likin’ to her at once. 

«** What's your name ?’ says she, lookin’ me 
over pretty closely at the same time. 
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«¢* Stonewall Jackson Ferris !’ says I, politely. 

«©« You come from the South ? after a pause, 
her black eyes lookin’ at me real soft and friendly- 
like. 

“©*No’m,’ says I, suspectin’ what was in her 
mind ; ‘but my uncle was a Secesh, and fit and 
died in the cause.’ 

“She smiled, faintlike, and after awhile said, 
under her breath: ‘I can trust him. A boy with 
that name will be true.’ 

**<Tndeed you can, ma’am,’ says I, my heart 
swelling with pride ; ‘indeed you can.’ 

‘‘Then, says she, turnin’ very red, ‘ Stonewall, 
I desire to find a certain gentleman whom I know 
to be in this city.’ 

«** Nothin’ easier, ma’am. ’Ploy a detective.’ 

«°« Never!’ sharply. ‘It was for that reason I 
desired an intelligent boy.’ 

“‘That put me on my mettle, you better be- 
lieve, sir, and from that minute I was wedded to 
her cause.’ 

The listener coughed to disguise a smile, so 
melodramatic was the tone and manner of this 
hero off the stage. 

««* Advertise then, ma’am !’ suggests I, next, 
wonderin’ why she hadn’t done so before. 

«©«And have him gossiped about! No, no— 
he would never forgive that ! 

“**Have you got his picture, ma’am ?’ says I, 
knowin’ that’s the way they do at Scotland Yard. 

««* Yes,’ blushing again as she drew a picture 
from her bosom ; ‘ that is he!’ 

“‘ He was a handsome feller, I can tell you; so, 
after lookin’ at it close, I asked his name. 

““T’m not goin’ to give you his real name, sir,” 
interrupted the boy, ‘“‘for us messenger boys feel 
in honor bound, you see, not to peach—in most 
cases, that is—so we'll just call him Lee, sir— 
Cassius M. Lee—seein’ as how the lady and him 
come from Virginia, as she afterward told me. 

«Tl find him, ma’am,’ says I, confidently ; 
“but I must have time.’ 

«©*T’ll arrange that with the company,’ says 
she, lookin’ a heap brighter; ‘and you, my boy, 
shall be rewarded for your work—and silence.’ 

‘© Well, the next day I visited all the swell 
hotels, of course, askin’ as bold as brass for Mr. 
Lee. 

**No such person at any of ’em. Then fol- 
lowed the not so swell hotels; then the ‘ reason- 
able’ ones; then the ‘cheap but respectable’ sort, 
till I had done about all the hotels in New York 
city—‘ very nearly,’ he added, knowing how gi- 
gantic such a task would be. 

‘If he’s in lodgin’s,’ thinks J, 
have my hands full.’ 

«Then a idea struck me. 
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“«* Maybe,’ says I to the lady next day —‘ may- 
be the gent gambles—in stocks, and the like ’— 
not knowin’ how she’d take it, you see. 

«© «Tt is his one vice,’ says she, half to her. seit 
‘his one vice, I think.’ 

“T seed from her tone,” meditated the youth, 
‘that the feller was a bad one; and I give him 
credit fer bein’ just as bad as he turned out to 
be, sir—just as bad. 

«** What does he play, ma’am ? says I, after a 
pause. ‘Faro, roulette, poker ‘ 

“< Cards !’ says she, a little puzzled ; 
he plays with cards.’ 

“« Such ignerance !” commented the boy, with a 
pitying smile ; ‘‘as tho’ most gamblin’ ain’t done 
with cards! But ”— patronizingly —‘‘ how are 
the innercent women to know about the ‘ wheel’ 
and the ‘box’ and the ‘ chips ”?” 

«« And do you go to such places ?” inquired the 
listener. 

“Well, I should smile!” again slanged the 
boy. ‘* Why, if you only knowed the many wives 
what send messages to sech places, and some that 
ain’t wives, and But [’m only tellin’ one 
story now, so let us get on, as the novels say. 

“After that day,” he resumed, ‘‘I stopped 
hangin’ around the hotels and cafés, giving all 
my time, now, to the places where the ‘game’ 
was goin’on. It wasn’t long, either, sir, before 
I found my man, in the neighborhood of Twenty- 
eighth Street—saw him come out of No. 13, look- 
in’ moody and downcast, I thought. 

“« « Lost his pile,’ thinks I, ‘as they all do,’ sir,” 
reflected the precocious youth, going into some de- 
tails regarding the swindling devices of the propri- 
etors of the game—the “‘ squeeze spindle ” of the 
roulette wheel, the ‘‘ combination put-back box ” 
of the faro dealer, the marked cards, etc., ete.— 
“and tho’ it was after ten o’clock, I followed him 
as he walked leisurely down Broadway. The 
theatres would soon be out, and I reckoned on 
that being why he walked so slow. Down Broad- 
way to Fourteenth Street ; there he crossed over 
to the southeast corner—payin’ no attention *par- 
ently to the crowd pouring out of the Union 
Square Theatre—on to Thirteenth Street, halt- 
ing in front of the Star—once the great Wal- 
lack’s, you know, sir—till the audience—not so 
fashionable as it once was—came pouring out 
of that, too. Then my gentleman turns down 
Thirteenth Street to Fourth Avenue, and stood 
close up to the stage door, his hat pulled low 
over his eyes. 

«©*My darling !’ I heard him say, as a little 
creature in a fur cloak came out. She laughed, 
a happy, ringin’ laugh, took his arm lovin’ly, and 
on they went to Second Avenue. They turned 
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into that, went north a way, and pretty soon as- 
cended the stoop of one of them old-time man- 
siolis, now ’ranged into flats, the door of which 
my gent opened with his pass key, and both of 
7em entered. 

“ «Whew! says I, with a whistle; ‘’nother 
woman in the case ;’ and somehow I felt heart 
sorry for that lady up to the hotel, thinkin’ her 
chances pretty slim ’longside of this blonde, gay 
little actress, you see, sir. 

“The next mornin’, while hangin’ around that 
flat house, out comes Mr. Lee, and hurries up the 
street. Pretty soon I crosses over, and pretends 
to the janitor that rE have a message for that 
gentleman. 

“«*No such person here,’ says he ‘by that 
name.’ 

“I looks puzzled, and describes the gent. 

«Oh! says he, ‘you mean Mr. Monroe. 
has but just gone up the street.’ 

«<««Ts—is Mrs. Monroe in ?’ I ventures next. 

«<< Yes,’ gruffly ; ‘but she don’t rise till noon.’ 

«**T’ll come round later,’ says 1; and off I 
put for the hotel. 

«< « Please, ma’am, show me that picture again,’ 
I asked of my lady. 

eos mney, 8 him !’ I cried, joyfully’ ; ‘that’s the 
very man! 

«« She give a gasp as though in pain, seemin’ to 
feel as I had news that was goin’ to hurt her. 

‘©* Him and his wife lives at No. — Second 
Avenue,’ I blurted out; ‘in a flat.” 

««« His wife ? 

** « Yes’m ;’ and then I told her all. 

<< « His wife !’ says she again, laughin’ hysteriky. 
«His wife!’ 

«‘ Strange,” reflected the boy, “how much 
trouble women will put theirselves and other 
folks to, to find out somethin’ what 71] make ’em 
hysteriky ; ’tis indeed. A light, sir, please ; my 
cigar has gone out. 

“© Well,” he resumed, ‘“‘after my lady had 
calmed down a bit, I saw somethin’ more’n sor- 
row in her black eyes. She walked up and down 
the room for awhile, then sat down and wrote a 
short note. 

«¢ « Deliver this into the gentleman’s own hands; 
and if it is indeed the one I seek, come here to- 
morrow for your reward.’ 

«<?T’was late the next day when I went to the 
hotel ; and if you'll believe it, sir, the first thing 
I heard was my lady singin’ away like a bird. 

«¢ ¢ Well, I'll be dashed ! thinks I; ‘ yisterday 
hysteriky, to-day happy asa lark. Sich is women !’ 

" «« A heavy step crossed the room when I knocked, 
and who should open the door but Mr. Monroe— 
or, rather, Mr. Lee—himeelf ! 
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«¢<«That is my husband,’ says my lady, pattin’ 
me on the head ; ‘and this,’ turning to the gen- 
tleman, ‘is the clever lad who restored you, dear, 
to me. 

««« Everything has been explained,’ she went 
on, as she handed me an envelope, ‘and—to my 
satisfaction.’ 

«*<T warrant you,’ thinks I, ‘that a feller like 
that can explain most anything to a woman’s 
satisfaction ;? and so I backed out of the room, 
anxious, of course, to examine my envelope. Ten 
ten-dollar bills! I was rich—rollin’ in riches as 
it were, sir! 

«‘About three weeks after that there came a 
call from the G—— House for Number 13. 

«My lady looked about as usual, though com- 
plainin’ of a nervous headache ; and Mr. Lee, in 
slippers and a satin dressin’ gown, sat lollin’ be- 
fore the fire like a dook, sippin’ wine from a 
glass—or brandy—I don’t know which. 

««T wish you to take this note to Professor 
Charcot on Street. You really think "— 
looking anxiously at her husband —‘ you really 
think, Cassius, that there’s occasion for his serv- 
ices ?” 

«©«As Thave told you, his treatment of nerv- 
ous disorders is entirely new and marvelously suc- 
cessful, my dear. A visit from him cannot harm 
you, I’m sure,’ says Mr. Lee. 

‘‘She sighed, and sealed the note. 

«<¢ What sort of a man is this lady’s husband ?” 
asked the professor, after reading the note I had 
delivered. 

«<¢ Hem! the same man,’ he muttered, after I 
had described him. ‘The same man, and—so ’— 
folding his answer, ‘I am fully prepared.’ 

““A few days after that I dropped into the 
House for a chat with Number 2, the bell 
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««* And you say the professor comes every day ?” 
Tasked. ‘Then my lady must be sick.’ 

“<< Of course,’ asserts Number 2, cheerfullike, 
‘though I don’t take much stock in the professor, 
Idon’t! He ain’t no doctor !’ 

““*T wish I could see Mrs. Lee,’ says I, after 
thinkin’ awhile. 

‘** Nothin’ easier,’ says Number 2. ‘Go up, 
knock at the door, and ask innercently if she 
didn’t call fer a messenger. The professor’s up 
there now.’ 

«“*Sure enough,’ I answers; and up I went ; 
but—and I can’t tell why to this day, sir—instead 
of knocking at No.13 I turned the handle of 
the door adjoining; and, finding it unlocked, 
stepped in, closing the door behind me. As I 
supposed, it was one of the suite, for I could hear 
my lady’s voice plainly in the next room. 
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<¢«T will not undergo the treatment again,” 
says she; ‘it leaves me very much exhausted, 
and I’m sure does me harm.’ 

‘*T tiptoed to the portiére, and peeped through. 

«¢* But my dear,’ says Mr. Lee, in a wheedlin’ 
tone, ‘the professor says your whole system 
may e 

“The lady interrupted him with a little laugh. 

“** Your affection for me, dear Cassius, leads 
you to magnify my every ill; even a headache 
gives you uneasiness.’ 

«The professor looked at Mr. Lee with a queer 
expression in his eyes. 

“© «Tf your wife has no confidence in my treat- 
ment,’ says he, stiffly, ‘it may as well be aban- 
doned.” 

‘““ Mr. Lee turned on him a furious look, but 
the professor made a sign with his hand, as much 
as to say his words meant nothin’. 

«««Let the professor try the experiment but 
this once, my dear, for your husband’s sake,’ says 
Mr. Lee, kissing her forehead. 

«** Well,’ with a sigh, ‘ this once, Cassius, but 
never again. Promise me that you'll not ask it 
again.’ 

“‘He promised her that real earnestlike, and 
then the professor walked over, and, standin’ in 
front of my lady, talked a lot of rubbish about 
certain diseases of the nervous system that could 
be modified or healed. I paid close attention, sir, 
and remember most every word he said: By sug- 
gestion, whatever that is, and something about 
psychic forces, of which all matter, says he, his 
glitterin’ eyes fixed on my lady’s, is but a varied 
manifestation ; and then he had a heap more to 
say about the nervous system in its relation to the 
mind or soul and the body—the relation between 
the consciousness and the senses, and a lot more 
stuff about the mysteries of ancient temples, ec- 
static trances, and the frenzy of prophets and 
Oriental dervishes. 

«Then, at his request, my lady stood up, and 
the professor, his hands clinched till the nails 
seemed buried in the flesh, looked her square in 
the eye, his black ones presently travelin’ rapidly 
from her head to her feet and back again. 

“It seemed a long time, sir, buf I reckon it 
weren't a minute, when he says, in a hoarse voice : 

*«*« The patient is ready for experiment.’ 

«*And for the last time,’ sternly says Mr. 
Lee. ‘You must cwre her to-day, professor.’ 

**The professor looked at Mr. Lee real ugly. 
and then, with the perspiration drippin’ down 
his face, put a slip of paper before my lady on 
the table. : 

““* Write a check in my favor,’ says he, like a 
master, ‘ for——’ 
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** He looked at Mr. Lee inquirinlike. 

*** Five thousand dollars, as we agreed,’ says 
Mr. Lee. 

«* My lady took the pen and wrote as the pro- 
fessor told her. He took it up, read it over, then 
put it carefully in his pocketbook. 

‘*** You take care of number one first,’ sneers 
Mr. Lee. 

“*Yes; one must when dealing with sharp- 
ers, and : 

‘‘He didn’t finish what was on the end of his 
tongue, for my lady was standin’ up and lookin’ 
at her husband with an awful horror in her eyes. 

«She knows my opinion of the subject in 
hand,’ langhed the professer. ‘We are at pres- 
ent of one mind, Mr. Lee. She sees your soul as 
I see it, you know.’ 

“Then the professor turned to my lady, and 
ordered her to do all sorts of absurd things just 
like a child. 

«Run this through your husband’s heart,” 
says he, suddenly, when tired, handing her an 
ivory paper knife ; ‘thus, and thus, and thus,” 
actin’ it out as savage as an Indian. 

‘She done just as he told her, sir, so fierce 
and ugly that I never would have known her. 

*©* Come,’ says Mr. Lee, angrily, not relishin” 
the joke — for if it had been steel, sir,” re- 
flected the boy, “he never would have drawed 
another breath, I’m sure —‘come, let us get 
to the cure.’ 

“*The professor hesitated. 

«<* Tear up the check, then,’ sharply says Mr. 
Lee, moving toward the door as he spoke. 

‘* Without another word the professor seated 
himself in front of my lady, his eyes all the 
while fixed on hers. 

“© Madam, you have a very high fever,’ says 
he, in a solemn tone. 

‘© © Yes,’ says she, like a parrot ; ‘I have a very 
high fever.’ 

** «Severe pain in your chest and back.’ 

*«« Yes,’ says she, repeatin’ the words after him 
in the voice of a sick woman. 

«* And a dry, hacking cough.’ 

“© And a dry, hacking cough ’— coughing, 
sir, for all the world like one with a bad cold. 

‘© You are very ill, Mrs. Lee, with pneu- 
monia.’ 

‘She nodded her head. 

‘«*Tler pulse increases rapidly,’ said the pro- 
fessor to Mr. Lee, his finger on her wrist all the 
time —‘ very rapidly—forty beats to the minute. 
By thus increasing the heart’s action, I can 

“But Mr. Lee made a sign for him to stop and 
give his attention to the patient. 

++ Your fever increasing at this rate, madam,” 
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went on the professor, his own face as pale as hers, 
“you will surely die.’ 

“* Yes,’ says she, in a faint voice, ‘I will 
surely die.’ 

“T was by now,” interrupted the boy, ‘‘shiver- 
ing like one with the chills; so, to steady my- 
self, sir, I took hold of the pesky portiéres. ‘The 
rings on the poles jingled, of course, and with an 
oath I saw Mr. Lee coming toward me. The 
next second I was out of the door, and stood 
knockin’ at No. 13 as innercent as a lamb. 

“«<«Did you ring for a messenger, sir ?’ says I, 
when Mr. Lee appeared at the other door. 

«© You were in this room just now!’ says he, 
chokin’ with rage. 

«“* No, sir,’ says I, indignantly ; and so, glar- 
in’ at me, he banged the door to and locked it. 

“The next day, 
feelin’ real anxious, 
sir, I dropped in the 
G@— House. 

««* How is my lady ?” 
I asks of No. 2. 

«© « Dead |’ says he, 
lookin’ like an under- 
taker. 

«¢«¢ When ?’ a-chok- 
in’ back my tears. 

«©* About an hour 
after you left, yester- 
day.’ 

“©¢ Any other doc- 
tor but the profess- 
or?’ I asks, when I 
could speak again. 

«©«Three of ’em— 
at the last minute,’ said he, guessin’ what was in 
my mind. 

<< © And what—what was the matter with her ? 

*©<QOne says it was paralysis of the heart ; one 
says some sort of fever; and t’other says pneu- 
mony.’ 

“<One of the doctors he mentioned I happened 
to know—a tiptop one, distinguished, as they say, 
in his profession. So, off I hurried to tell him 
what I knew of the case. He laughed first at my 

story, but before I got through looked serious 
enough, I can tell you, sir. 

«© «The heart’s action could, under such cir- 
cumstances, be increased at the will of the oper- 
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ator,” says he, talkin’ to himself. ‘’Tis the first 
case of the kind to come under my notice. I have 
always believed that the practice of hypnotism as 
a healing art could be successfully demonstrated ; 
as an instrument of crime, I had given it no 
thought.’ 

“And up and down the room he walked, 
thoughtfullike ; then went to his bookcase, and 
took down a book with ‘ Magnetism’ on the back 
of it. 

‘**Tfeidenhains treats of the subject most 
scientifically,’ says he, aloud again, after reading 
a passage or two; ‘but there are conditions 
which he does not define—and which,’ shutting 
up the book, ‘I fear no man can define.’ And 
then he muttered something about the physical 
and metaphysical; a-settin’ there, a-starin’ at 
nothin’, just as tho’ I 
wasn’t around. 

««Then,’ says I, 
gettin’ tired—‘ then, 
doctor, it appears that 
my lady was murder- 
ed, after all! 

«© * What — what ? 
says he, startin’ from 
his chair, as tho’ 
struck by a_ bullet. 
“Murdered! Why, 
nothing of the kind— 
nothing of the kind 
—his profession, you 
see, croppin’ out of 
him, sir,” sagely com- 
mented the boy. 
«“*Mrs. Lee died of 
paralysis of the heart, and nothing else—nothing 
else! I said so from the start, and—J’J/—stand 
—hy— it!” 

“‘ Well ?” prompted the listener. 

** Well, that’s all, sir. What chance had a boy 
like me agin three distinguished doctors like 
him ?” 

Then, after a pause : ‘* My lady was buried in 
Greenwood, and I,” sadly, ‘‘ went to her funeral 
in a coach hired by her own money—money she 
give me for findin’ that precious scoundrel, Mr. 
Cassius M. Lee, who, the papexs said shortly after, 
had married Mam’selle Somebody or other, the 
charming sowbrette of the Star.” 
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THAT famous Christian relic known as the holy 
coat of Treves has been recently placed on exhi- 
bition in the cathedral of that ancient city of 
Rhenish Prussia for the first time in forty-seven 
years. A Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Sun gives the following extract from a pastoral 
letter of the Bishop of Treves, declaring his faith 
in the genuineness of the relic: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will ask me, my brethren, whether the veneration 
of the holy relic which our cathedral possesses is 
founded on fact, whether we must acknowledge 
it to be the coat without a seam which our Lord 
Jesus Christ wore on earth. I think it my pas- 
toral duty to answer this question to the best of 
my knowledge and conscience. 

“‘ According to a decree of the Council of Trent, 
the bishops are bound, before sanctioning the pub- 
lic exhibition of relics, to hear the opinion of pi- 
ous and learned men, and then to give that de- 
cision which shall be dictated by truth and piety. 
Truth demands of us that we confide in the ven- 
erable and constant tradition of our diocese, that 
we never accuse our ancestors of credulity or of 
fraud unless there be very grave reasons for doing 
so. Such reasons have never been put forward. 
How could I venture to think that my predeces- 
sors in the see of St. Eucharius had been wanting 
in the necessary care and vigilance for a cause so 
eminently important and holy—that is, in exam- 
ining the authenticity of such a relic, and that in 
spite of the solemn decrees of the Church ? How 
could I presume to think that they kept silence 
or connived at what they knew to be a fraud ? 
Just at those times when this relic commanded 
more than usual attention we find that the Church 
of Treves was ruled by excellent bishops, such as 
Egbert, Poppo, Eberhard, Ugo, Bruno, sons of 
very noble families, pious, saintly archbishops, 
prominent by their education as well as distin- 
guished by their sacerdotal virtues. And is it 
likely that men like these should have ignored 
all the decrees of the Church concerning the ven- 
eration of the most prominent relic of their cathe- 
dral and have behaved frivolously in so important 
a matter? No; the piety which we owe to the 
stainless memory of these princes of the Church 
shrinks from such a suspicion. Simple fairness 
forbids such an imputation. 

“T am certain that I would not for all the 
world co-operate in such a fraud, in such a de- 
ception concerning the devotion of my people. 
Watching over the very old tradition of my Ca- 
thedral Church, and over the reputation and 
honor of its pontiffs, I must adhere to the con- 


viction I have—that these traditions rest upon 
truth, that the Archbishops of Treves neither 
erred nor were deceived. 

‘‘But in order to satisfy reasonable inquiries 
and to solve some doubts, I ordered a careful ex- 
amination of the holy coat before it was solemnly 
exhibited. In the presence of the Chapter of the 
Cathedral and some competent judges this exam- 
ination took place last summer, and lasted sev- 
eral days. The result was that there was noth- 
ing found that contradicted the old traditions of 
the Church of Treves. 

‘« Toward the latter part of the summer of 1844 
we beheld a wonderful spectacle in old Treves. 
More than one million of people of all professions 
and of all countries were journeying in vast crowds 
to this cathedral that they might venerate our 
Lord’s holy coat. Neither distance nor the diffi- 
culties of the journey did theyshrink from. They 
held themselves amply rewarded for their labors 
if for some moments only they might see the holy 
relic. 

“*My late predecessor, Bishop Arnoldi, pro- 
claimed in the cathedral to all people, and trust- 
worthy records ratify it, that the Almighty Him- 
self, through many miraculous cures, notified to 
the world how acceptable the devotion to the 
holy coat was to Him. Hence I may confidently 
invite you, my dear brethren, to venerate this 
relic as our Lord’s seamless coat; and it is a con- 
solation to me to be allowed to inaugurate, after 
the example of my predecessors in the see of St. 
Eucharius, a solemnity which in times past has 
brought forth so many blessings.” 

The bishop declares that the only aim of the 
exhibition is ‘‘ to revive the faith in and the love 
toward our Divine Saviour,” and fervently exhorts 
the Church to the end that the period of exhibi- 
tion may be a ‘season of grace for all.” This 
grace, he urges, is to be petitioned for “ through 
fervent prayer and works of Christian penance, 
The feast should be celebrated in the spirit of 
our forefathers. Not out of curiosity, not for 
amusement, did they come to our cathedral ; but 
they followed the impulse of grace to profess 
their faith, to show to God their love and grati- 
tude by venerating His holy coat.” 

The holy coat of Treves consists of three layers 
of cloth. The outer one is a kind of silken dam- 
ask with gold and purple pattern in streaks and 
large squares. Two birds facing each other are 
faintly discernible on this layer. The middle 
layer is the coat itself. It is a shirtlike garment, 
with short, loose sleeves. Last year a committee 
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of experts who examined the relic made a report 
which described the garment as ‘‘ pieces of cloth 
material hanging together, spread out between 
the upper and lower layers.” A gauze covering 
is the third layer. There are also jointed pieces 
of silken material, without any pattern, between 
the front and back. 

“Tt is a texture of brownish dye,” said the 
committee of experts, referring to the coat, 
‘‘without pattern, to all appearance of linen or 
cotton wool.” A microscopic examination showed 
a difference of the coat from the outside and in- 
side layers. The coat being without any pattern, 
it was impossible to form an opinion as to the 
date of its manufacture. The experts said the 
coverings, the inside and outside layers, must 
have been made in the East before the ninth cent- 
ury, perhaps as early as the fifth or sixth. 

The tradition of the Catholic Church is that 
the Empress Helena miraculously discovered 
many of the relics of Christ’s passion in Pales- 
tine. These included the cross, the nails, the 
crown of thorns, the lance, the winding sheet 
which enveloped His body, and the coat without 
seams. On her return to Treves—or Augusta 
Treverorum, as it was called—the western capital 
of the Roman Empire, the Empress presented to 
the cathedral the coat, one of the nails and a por- 
tion of the crown of thorns. In 324 these relics 
were committed to the care of Agricius, Bishop 
of Treves, and every one of his successors has 
carefully guarded them. When the relics arrived 
at the cathedral they were placed in the choir, 
and for many centuries were the objects of the 
devotion of millions of pilgrims from all parts of 
the Christian world. In 1196 the relics were 
transferred to the high altar, where they were 
built in, after having been examined and attested 
in the presence of a large number of bishops and 
clergy, the magistrates and notables of the city, 
and eminent men from all parts of the world. 
They were inclosed in three iron chests, one 
within the other, and each securely fastened and 
sealed with the official seals of the principal men 
present. More than three centuries after this 
they were again exposed for public veneration. 
After an exposition that lasted forty days they 
were once more sealed and walled up within the 
high altar. During the sixteenth century the 
relics were exposed several times for public ven- 
eration, and on every occasion thousands of pil- 
grims flocked from alf parts, and numerous mira- 
cles were reported to have been wrought. During 
the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries the relics were sent for safety to the Castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein, on the Rhine, and later to Augs- 
burg. In 1810 Napoleon I. gave permission to 
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the Bishop of Treves to transfer them to Treves ; 
200,000 pilgrims attended the exposition on that 
occasion. 

In 1844 the most impressive of the expositions 
took place. Eleven bishops, several thousand 
priests and over a million of the laity visited 
Treves from August 18th to October 6th. 

There has always been considerable controversy 
as to the genuineness of the holy coat. An Eng- 
lish Catholic writer says this abont it: “It is 
obvious that no documentary evidence can be fur- 
nished as to how the soldier gave away, sold or 
exchanged the tunic after our Lord’s death ; how 
it changed hands, and finally came into possession 
of the Empress Helena, and was sent by her to 
Treves. This relic shares with others the fate that 
it has no contemporary, but only later and rare 
written, testimony. To conclude from this that 
it had no earlier existence would be wrong; few 
facts of ancient history could stand if they were 
only to be tested by contemporary written evi- 
dence. Our oldest biblical manuscripts date from 
the fourth century; yet no one will therefore 
maintain that the Gospels had no earlier exist- 
ence. Where is the proprietor of an old estate 
who could show the title deeds by which his fam- 
ily first came into possession ? The best title in 
such a case is the fact of an uninterrupted pos- 
session from time immemorial. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that in the earlier centuries of 
Christianity, through a holy respect, it was not 
customary to open reliquaries, or to show their 
contents. ‘To do so,’says St. Gregory the Great, 
‘would be considered unbecoming ; nay, a sacri- 
lege.” The consequence is that they were not 
much talked or written about, often forgotten, 
which is no wonder, considering those turbulent 
times and the constant changes they brought 
about.” 

The London Standard says that the Committee 
of Orthodox Experts, which recently made a pri- 
vate examination of the garment, vouched for its 
genuineness, “though it is rather moldier and 
more mildewed than when last permitted to see 
the light of day.” The article adds: ‘ That is 
to say, they vouch that the coat is the same one 
which was exhibited in 1844, the seals still being 
intact. We need hardly observe that it is impos- 
sible for them, or for anybody else, to produce a 
scintilla of proof that it is the seamless coat for 
which the Roman soldiers cast lots on Calvary 
nearly nineteen centuries ago. Roman Catholic 
tradition affirms that the coat possesses a miracu- 
lous power, enabling it to defy the ravages of 
time. Unfortunately, however, the pious citi- 
zens who have been requested to examine it do not 
bear out this explanation by their report. On the 
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contrary, they say that the garment shows traces 
of having been renewed, several patches on it being 
imbedded in a piece of linen or cotton cloth of a 
later manufacture. In other words, the only con- 
clusion which people more logical than the Chap- 
ter of Treves must come to is that the traditions 
of the Church of 'T'reves lack that continuity and 
those collateral proofs which will alone 
satisfy the modern historian. In short, 
the entire corpus of evidence adduced 
by Dr. Willems, secretary of the bishops, 
in his recent work on the holy coat, re- 
quires so many assumptions and such 
extensive acceptance of witnesses whose 
trustworthiness must be taken on credit, 
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that we are reminded of the famous note of Gib- 
bon in reference to a question calling for an equal 
amount of faith. Abulfargius vouches for Abul- 
feda, but who will vouch for Abulfargius ? 
“Still, as an historical object, the relic is so in- 
teresting that one might do worse than join the 
crowds of pilgrims invited to view it. The story, 
as everyone knows, is that the holy coat, like the 
true cross, was one of the numerous relics discoy- 
ered by, or, rather, discovered for, St. Helena, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, who became the wife of one 
Cesar and the mother of another. On her return 
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from Palestine, early in the fourth century, she 
deposited the garment in the basilica out of which 
grew the Cathedral of Treves, a city which, in 
those days, was the capital of Belgic Gaul, and 
the residence of the later Roman Emperors. In 
course of time this lordly church was so filled 
with relics that when the barbarians in the fifth 
century, and the Normans in 
the ninth, played havoc with 
the town, the treasures were 
concealed in crypts, and there 
they remained for so long a 
period that the existence of 
some of them was forgotten. 
This is the legend. More an- 
thentic records tell us that 
the holy coat was discovered, 
or rediscovered, in the year 
1196, and then solemnly ex- 
hibited to the uncritical gaze 
of the pious. Contrary to the 
wont of most other treasures 
of a similar kind, which are 
exhibited pretty frequently— 
the ‘great relics’ in Aix-la- 
Chapelle being an exception 
—the holy coat was not seen 
again for more than three 
centuries, an interval that is 
full of suggestiveness in the 
case of a town crowded, as 
the archiepiscopal capital of 
Treves then was, with crafty 
priests and skillful weavers. 
“© At all events, it was not 
shown until 1512, when the 
multitudes flocking to vener- 
ate it were so great that Leo 
X. determined that it should 
be produced every seventh 
year. But, meantime, Tetzel 
and his sale of indulgences 
had made their mark, and the 
great festival of the holy coat 
ceased to be observed with any 
regularity, profitable though the occasion un- 
doubtedly was to the church and townsmen of 
Treves. In 1810 it was again exhibited, and de- 
spite Napoleon’s prohibition against the working 
of miracles, 227,000 people went to the memorable 
sight. For thirty-four years nothing more was 
heard of the coat, and the secret of its hiding 
place was confined to so select a body of the cathe- 
dral clergy that it was feared it had again been 
lost. Indeed, so silent were the authorities regard- 
ing this greatest of their relics, that as late as 
1841 there were doubts whether it really existed.” 


UNDER “THE PALMS, 
LIFE ON A COCOANUT PLANTATION. 


By F. Firz-Roy Dixon, 


Most people have a sort of vague idea, de- 
rived, probably, from the veracious history of 
Sindbad the Sailor, or Robinson Crusoe, that 
in the tropics cocoanut trees grow wild in end- 
less profusion, and that all that has to be done 
is to go to the right place and teke all you 
want, with no one to say No; and although 
this may be the case in some of the Pacific 
islands, yet it is far from so along the coasts 
of the Indian Empire, where, although in many 
places the country seems made up of waving 
palms, nevertheless so valued are they that there 
is not one but has an owner; and so intimately 
associated is the tree with care and cultivation, >ir 
that it has given rise to a native saying, that : : rai! 
it will not grow beyond the sound of the aS Ais oe 
human voice. The cocoanut tree, al- 
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COCOANUT PALMS, 
Sox. = Soy and flourishing uncared for in the coral 
, islands, yet, when reduced to the artificial 
condition of a systematic plantation, seems to 
attract all the destructive elements in life. From 
the lightning which selects some tall, waving giant, 
reducing in a second the growth and glory of a cent- 
ury to a mass of splinters, to the porcupine and wild 
pig that feed upon the fallen nuts. and the beetle that 
bores into its heart, all seem to direct their energies 
against it, and the planter requires to be constantly on 
the lookout, with a cunning born of experience, to 
guard his beloved trees from their ever-present foes. 
But in spite of all these the ultimate suecess of a plan- 
tation is merely a question of time, given, of course, 
suitable soil and situation and adequate supervision ; 
and considering how excellent a return is secnred from 
a plantation, it is a marvel, to those who know, how few 
= people think of investing money in this way. A native 
r y proverb says, ‘ A cocoanut tree is a bride’s dowry,” 
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and really the many uses to which the palm and 
its products are put are wonderful. 
a family with food, shelter, fuel, house, utensils, 
and, if need be, clothes. What more can you ask ? 
It is a veritable tree of life in its utility, and asa 
thing of beauty, who will gainsay it ? Vivid, in- 
deed, are my recollections of it: the thought of it 
brings back scenes of clear blue skies, of rolling 
blue waves, glistening in the sun, whilst scented 
branches wave overhead murmuring in the breeze, 
and brilliant birds flitting to and fro in the flick- 
ering shadows. Ah! there life is indeed worth 
living, if one cares for the beauties of nature. 

It takes a long time for the cocoanut tree to 
attain its full condition of bearing—seven years— 
but when this time has passed it is a mine of 
wealth, and happy he who can call a plantation 
of a hundred acres his own : he sees his children’s 
and his children’s children’s fortune before him 
gladdening his eyes, as safely invested as in Eng- 
lish three per cents., and much more profitably. 

The estate once in full bearing, the life of the 
cocoanut planter is one of ease, and, if he is fond 
of shooting, of pleasure, too. -Except at the one 
busy season he can do much as he likes, and a 
few days’ trip into the interior can always be had 
without detriment to his charge. 

These planters are quite a race by themselves. 
Living as they do 
‘« Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” 
removed from the busy centres of civilization, 
with only an occasional mail to connect them with 
their fellow men, their regular, uneventful life 
develops them into a sort of patriarchs. They 
grow long beards (one I knew used to tie his in a 
knot, as a girl does her hair), become slow and 
wise in their manner of speech (never having to 
give an opinion in a hurry), marry and propagate 
large families, and become landmarks; and then, 
when they quit the scenes of their labors, receive 
an obituary notice in the local papers a column 
long. What more can man desire ? 

The work on a cocoanut plantation is remark- 
able for its simplicity, the chief requirement on 


the part of the planter being to manage his coo-. 


lies and prevent thieving, two more difficult things 
than most people imagine. The coolies are resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, and, unlike the Mala- 
bar immigrants who work the coffee estates in the 
central portion of the island, have lived there for 
generations, and, unless managed with tact and 
judgment, are very apt to leave their employer in 
the lurch at a critical moment. At the same 
time, as with all Oriental races, leniency is al- 
ways mistaken by them for weakness, and im- 
posed upon accordingly ; and it is in steering the 
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middle course, in concealing the iron hand within 
the velvet glove, that the secret of the manage- 
ment of the native depends. 

The nuts when ripe fall to the ground, and 
where necessary are plucked by men who climb 
up. It sometimes makes one’s blood run cold to 
see them run up the trees like monkeys. Two 
ways are practiced for mounting the trunk. In 
the case of a small tree, or at an odd moment, the 
man walks up the trunk, keeping his feet flat 
against it, and throwing his weight back from it 
as much as possible, retaining his position, at the 
same time, by the tension of his arms, as I have 
endeavored to show in my sketch. The other, 
and safer, plan is to passa loop of cord arouhd 
the feet, which are thus kept close together, and 
grasp the trunk of the tree, the arms in the 
meantime assisting the climber, who moves up- 
ward ina series of jumps. To look at it, it ap- 
pears to be the easiest thing in the world, but-in 
reality (and I speak from experience) it is about 
as easy as anything else requiring practice—walk- 
ing on stilts, for instance. I once had an excel- 
lent chance of seeing the rapidity with which 
these men could climb. I happened to be out 
with my host, Mr. Gordon-Forbes, in a small 
plantation some miles away from any of the rest, 
and into which, while shooting through the 
neighboring forest, we had wandered. We were 
accompanied by three natives who acted as gun 
bearers and game carriers. All of a sudden, on 
rounding a clump of thick scrub, we found our- 
selves face to face with a herd of about thirty-five 
buffalo, animals that, though nominally the prop- 
erty of the neighboring villages, are utterly undo- 
mesticated, and as wild and savage as any beast 
under the sun. In an instant the herd collected 
into battle array, two magnificent bulls trotting 
forward to the front to lead. Fora moment or 
two we stood gazing at them, and I rapidly 
slipped ball cartridges into my smoothbore. We 
were in an awkward predicament: before us the 
bellowing herd, only waiting to charge, and should 
we fail to kill or turn their leaders—well, it would 
have been awkward, to say the least. 

“Can you climb a cocoanut tree ?” asked 
Forbes, in a low tone, with a chuckle, realizing 
a certain amount of fun in the situation. 

“No!” I replied, rapidly looking back over 
my shoulder, instinctively, for an easy tree. 
‘“Where are the coolies ?” 

All this had passed in less time than I could 
take to tell it, and in the brief moment they had 
each secured a seat in the summit of a cocoanut 
tree, safe above the fray. 

Turning our attention to the bulls, who were 
rapidly working themselves into a frenzy, tossing 
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up the sand with feet and horns, and uttering 
bellows of defiance, which were echoed by those 
behind them, we agreed to try the effect of shot 
to blind them, holding a bullet in reserve for close 
quarters. Waiting a few seconds, until, putting 
their heads down, they were preparing to charge, 
we fired. Quickly jumping clear of the smoke, 
to be ready for the next move, we were not sorry 
to see the huge brutes, roaring with pain—for they 
had received each a whole charge of No, 8 full in 
the face—turn to the right, and followed by the 
rest of the herd, go blundering and crashing into 
the jungle. 

The busy season on a cocoanut plantation is 
when the nuts ripen, which they seem to do all 
at once, and every hand is engaged in gathering 
and conveying them with carts to the dzrying 
ground, which is always in close proximity to the 
bungalow, so as to be as much as possible under 
the eye of the manager. Here they are split in 
half, longitudinally, with an ax—a feat which is 
dexterously performed with one blow by the man 
appointed for this duty—and then spread out to 
dry. The intense heat of the sun rapidly shrivels 
the kernel, which curls up into a ball the size of 
your fist, and detaches itself from the shell. This 
is now what is called ‘‘ copra,” and is shipped to 
the nearest point of lading, in sacks, where it is 
either transported in bulk to Europe or more 
generally made into oil, the refuse, oil cake, or 
“«poonak,” being sold locally for feed for cattle. 

As soon as the smell of the drying nuts is per- 
ceptible the wild pigs get wind of it, and throng 
to the neighborhood in such numbers that it is 
necessary to keep watchmen on at night to pro- 
tect the drying ground from their depredations. 
The number and size of these brutes is astonish- 
ing. They roam about in bands of a dozen or 
more, but so cunning are they that it is far from 
easy to get a shot at one. A wounded pig, es- 
pecially if it be a boar, is an adversary no native 
will willingly encounter, for so great is his vital- 
ity and so sudden his onslaught, that the chances 
are all against the biped. The usual way is for 
the natives to erect a small platform in the 
branches of a tree commanding a frequented 
track, and there on moonlight nights a good shot 
will kill possibly half a dozen. Almost every na- 
tive’s gun has a white line painted with ‘ chu- 
nam” (unslaked lime) down the rib, to assist the 
sight at night, for any person who has ever at- 
tempted it will acknowledge how difficnlt it is to 
hit under such circumstances. A somewhat Iudi- 
crous incident occurred, showing how bold these 
pigs are sometimes, where a young fellow went to 
sleep one night in a hammock which he had 
stretched between two trees in the open, away 
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from the house, for the sake of the sea breeze. 
All of a sudden he was awakened by a violent 
bump in the small of the back, and to his disgust 
found himself over a herd of a dozen or more- 
big pigs, one of whom had attempted to scratch. 
his back against him. ' 

Living is very cheap in these cocoanut districts, 
and food is plentiful for all. Looking back on. 
those days, it seems to me this was surely Utopia, 
in this respect, at least. Chickens, eggs, fish, 
game of every description—that is, venison, pig, 
pigeons, and a dozen others—could be bought for- 
a trifle. I saw awhole pig sold for a rupee and a- 
half (a rupee is worth, say, forty cents, American 
money) ; but then, why should it not? It only 
cost a charge of powder and a bullet, and would. 
have been putrid in twenty-four hours if not dis- 
posed of. My hostess assured me that it only 
took one rupee a day to provide all the necessaries- 
for her household, and hers was a large family, 
besides servants, and there was an abundance and 
variety at the table that would have charmed an. 
epicure. Fish in those parts is most excellent. 
The sea produces some superior varieties, and the- 
lakes inland contain several sorts that are very 
good. One, a sort of mullet, called the Jola, is 
captured in a somewhat peculiar manner. It has 
a habit of feeding in the morning in shallow, 
weedy water ; the fisherman, aware of this, wades 
in with a large conical basket, which he plunges 
down to the bottom from time to time, and when 
he incloses a fish he is made aware of it by hear- 
ing it beating against the sides of its prison, en- 
deavoring to escape. He then passes his arm 
down an aperture at the top, takes it by the 
gills, and adds it to the string hanging to his. 
waist. 

Throughout the country are large, shallow lakes: 
called “‘tonahs,” which afford ready means of 
communication from one part of the coast to an 
other, thereby avoiding the dangerous surf. Most 
of the planters own boats, and take a pride in 
them. I know of no more delightful experience 
than a night journey by this means. The boats. 
are large dugout canoes, of a single log, often 
three feet across. On this is erected a little plat- 
form, projecting on either side, with a comfort- 
able mattress and pillow to recline upon, the 
whole being roofed over with a covering of kad- 
jans (palm leaves, plaited). Tere, stretched at 
his ease, in the full enjoyment of the breeze, the 
passenger may rest and enjoy the lovely scenery, 
and if he fee] so disposed take an occasional shot 
at an alligator, or crane, or duck. These same: 
alligators are unfortunately the greatest pests one 
can imagine. They are ubiquitous: no pool 
seems too small for them, no river too shallow. 
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SHOOTING WILD PIGS. 


On the occasion of my visit it afforded me great 
delight to shoot them, and an unbounded satis- 
faction to see the scaly brutes turn belly up, 
writhing in the agonies of death, lashing the 
water into foam in their struggles. They are an 
ever-present danger and menace to the uatives, 
and as their increase is unchecked in any way— 
except by a male occasionally taking down half a 
dozen young ones for breakfast—the losses from 
this source are considerable. The apathy with 
which they are regarded always struck me as so 
strange ; for myself, I never lost a chance of a 
shot at one. 

The mode of attack of the alligator is some- 
what peculiar. When it can do so, and the ob- 
ject of its attack is not too large, it seizes it by 
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the head when it approaches 
the brink of the lake or pool 
to drink, the reptile itself be- 
ing concealed just below the 
surface of the water. But 
this mode is not always prac- 
ticable, and it then adopts a 
different system. Lying con- 
cealed in the rushes bordering 
a favorite drinking place, it 
awaits the approach of a pig 
or deer, or other animal, and 
gradually bending its body 
almost into the shape of a 
horseshoe, sideways, it deals 
its victim a tremendous blow 
with its tail, knocking it 
down, and before it recovers 
seizes it in its fearful jaws 
and drags it into the water, 
where it is held until suffo- 
cated. But even then it is not satisfied, for 
the alligator, the natives say (like some epi- 
cures), likes its game ‘‘ high,” and deposits 
the carcass in some hole under water until it 
has attained the desired stage of decomposition. 
The jaws of the alligators are the most formida- 
ble weapon, next to those of a shark, I have ever 
seen. Those I examined were, some, over three 
feet in length; and what appeared to me the 
most curious thing was that the two lower front 
teeth were very much larger than the others, and 
projected through the upper jaw, through two 
holes provided by nature for the purpose, so that 
once shut on its unfortunate victim, it became 
utterly and mechanically impossible to compel 
the monster to relax its grip. 
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One terrible incident occurred shortly before 
my visit that illustrates the danger to be appre- 
A certain planter, 
sailing down in his boat to town, was lying in 
his little cabin smoking and enjoying the cool 
morning air, and lazily watching another canoe 
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A CEYLONESE VEDDAH. 


which, not far away, was 
keeping the same course. 
Presently he saw a woman 
come to the bow of the boat, 
and, leaning over, dip an 
earthen vessel into the water. 
Suddenly he saw her start 
back, affrighted, and before 
she had time to retreat the 
hideous head and shoulders 
of an immense alligator ap- 
peared above the surface, 
and with a rush the brute got 
its fore feet on the edge of 
the little craft, and seizing 
the woman round the waist, 
fell back into the water. 
Alarmed by her shrieks, the 
crew jumped up, and with 
yells endeavored to make the 
brute relax its hold. Thrice 
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A WOMAN SEIZED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 
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-did the unfortunate woman appear at the sur- 
face, still gripped about the waist by the mon- 
ster; but each time her appeals for help grew 
fainter, and she disappeared to be seen no more ! 
This tragic scene was witnessed by the two crews 
and the planter referred to, who, being an old 
gentleman, was unprovided with a gun or other 
weapon which might otherwise have been the 
means of rescuing the woman from her terrible 
fate. Stories similar to the foregoing are con- 
stantly told, but this was the only one I heard 
from an eyewitness. 

The chief drawback to this part of the country 
is the intense heat. No one who has not actually 
experienced it can form any idea of it; but, as 
far as my own experience went, I could see no 
reason why anyone with ordinary care should not 
enjoy perfect health there. Speaking personally, 
I had nothing to complain of, and I was out at 
all hours of the day and night. Sometimes my 
gun barrels would be too hot to touch without 
actual pain, and the sand on the seashore would 
so scorch the feet, even through thick shooting 
boots, as to drive us into the cooler walking of 
the jungle. 

But who can describe the beauties of the scen- 
-ery down there ? I was never tired of admiring 
it. Every turn, every glade, every glimpse of 
river or sea, disclosed some fresh beauty. Then 
the animals and birds which seemed to abound 
everywhere added at least the charm of novelty. 
Perhaps the most amusing sight was the antics 
-of a troop of monkeys. These little beasts never 
seemed to be afraid of us, but would disport 
themselves, whilst we looked on, to their hearts’ 
-content. ach troop is a little kingdom. There 
is one big male who is “boss,” and the others 
seem to exercise authority in proportion to their 
strength, down to the little baby, which, with 
pretty little tricks, would play at hide and seek 
with another infant of its own age. Sometimes 
the little chaps in their antics would run against 
some old male enjoying a siesta, and unless they 
were very quick—and it was astonishing how nim- 
ble they were—they would retire to their respect- 
ive mammas with piteous cries and the vivid rec- 
ollection of the old man’s wrath. Then the moth- 
ers would take up their wee babes and hold them 
to their breasts, caressing them at the same time, 
and evidently slanging in sharp tones the old 
brutes who hurt the little ones. All this would 
be so naturally done that the Darwinian conten- 
tion would come back to one with almost irre- 
sistible force. It is a fact, too, that few men 
who have shot and only wounded a monkey will 
ever try to get another: the sufferings of the 
poor brute, the mute appeal, the sad, beseeching 
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eyes, the low moan, are all so very human in 
their expression, that one instinctively finds him- 
self self-accused and convicted of murder. 

A magnificent sight in the open, parklike ex- 
panses of country are the peacocks. Just af sun- 
rise théy mount the highest trees, and, perched 
on the dead limbs, they plume themselves, flash- 
ing in the light with a beauty and radiance that 
I have never seen equaled by their domestic 
brethren. But so watchful are they, that it re- 
quires the greatest skill to get within shot of one. 

A strange feature in life in these districts—and 
here I speak of the eastern coast, in the vicinity 
of Batticaloa—is the Veddah. He is supposed to 
be the true aborigine of the island, and his origin 
is shrouded altogether in mystery. The language 
he speaks is unintelligible to any Oriental linguist, 
there apparently being no connection between it 
and any of the tongues spoken in Southern Asia, 
and as a consequence any sort of communication 
with these peculiar people is exceedingly difficult. 
So strange are they, that on the occasion of a royal 
visit it is generally contrived to get one or two of 
these people to show to the distinguished visitor ; 
but it is well known that in this case it is rarely 
a genuine “jungle man” who is produced, but 
one of a semi-tamed tribe living on the borders 
of the inhabited portions of the country. I was 
fortunate enough to see some genuine specimens 
once, and certainly they rivaled Stanley’s dwarfs 
in peculiarity. They were sturdily built little 
men, scarcely over four and a half feet high, with 
a scrap of deer hide for clothing and for ornament 
some gaudy feathers and seeds. They carried bows 
and arrows, the former of a size that would have 
tried the muscular arm of Robin Hood himself ; 
but it must be said they do not attempt to dis- 
charge an arrow in the conventional manner, but 
bring the muscles of the leg into play by shooting 
over the foot, as I have shown in my sketch. They 
are regular wild animals, living in caves and in 
hollow trees, feeding on venison, monkeys, or any- 
thing else they get hold of. It is said that they 
sometimes store food in holes in trees for a hun- 
gry day by covering it over with honey—of which 
they can obtain great abundance, for the jungle 
teems with wild bees—and filling the aperture 
with clay, so as to keep out ants and prevent 
bears from discovering their hoard. Most of the 
lovely cheetah skins and peacock plumes brought 
to Europe from Ceylon are obtained through 
these Veddahs, who are absolutely fearless, and 
with cunning combined—armed as they are with 
only bows and arrows—will not hesitate to attack 
anything. A half-tamed specimen I knew of 
kept a cocoanut planter’s family supplied with 
game, receiying in payment an occasional cloth 
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or strip of calico. Money he did not know the 
use of, and the jungle was his home; hunting 
was his nature, and as he was kindly treated, he 
lived ou for many years, happy and contented, 
looked upon possibly as a curiosity. Sometimes 
the little man would come tottering in under the 
weight of a spotted deer, sometimes with a pea- 
cock or a pig, and once he brought a magnificent 
cheetah. 

The ordinary bungalow on a cocoanut planta- 
tion is very large and roomy, built entirely for 
shade and coolness. The drawing room and din- 
ing room are together, separated by a high arch, 
the division maintained usually with a screen. 
The bedrooms are on either side, and the bath- 
rooms and godowns (storerooms) occupy a wing, 
the servants’ quarters and kitchen being in a sep- 
arate building. The floors are generally three 
feet above the ground, to prevent snakes or other 
vermin from entering, and are composed of con- 
crete, with hard cement finish. Mats of coir fibre, 
or rattan, are spread under foot, and the furniture 
is of ebony, or satinwood, or other native timber. 
Everything is constructed to contribute to the 
general air of comfort and coolness, and I must 
admit that the effort is generally very successful. 


Pleasant indeed are the deep verandas, shaded by. 


graceful creepers, whose tendrils wave in the per- 
fumed breeze. Outside, the dark foliage of the 
cork trees and mangoes add their shadows to our 
comfort. Beyond, through the pillarlike stems 
of the palms, whose frondlike leaves wave to and 
fro, breaking the penetrating rays of sunshine 
into innumerable arrows of light, we see the deep- 
blue billows of the Indian Ocean, sparkling with 
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foam, breaking with thundering roar upon the 
steep beach! Where can you find so much nat- 
ural beauty elsewhere ? Who has not created 
visions of loveliness in listening to the song, the 
* Better Land ” ? 
‘‘Ts it where the feath’ry palm trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under suuny skies? 

Or midst green islands and glittering seas 

Where fragrant flowers perfume the breeze ?”’ 


There is a legend among the natives that Adam 
once inhabited Ceylon, though whether before or 
after the fall Iam not sure. But surely the Gar- 
den of Eden must have been fair, indeed, to have 
exceeded this island in loveliness. Unfortunately 
for our poetical ideas, Bishop Heber wrote only 
too truly about the place when he said : 


‘What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


No country in the world, I suppose, contains so 
much blind superstition as does this, and a glance 
into the habits and ideas of the natives is full of 
interest and wonderment. 

Life out on a plantation, though strange and 
often painful to a newcomer, has a wonderful 
charm, and few who have once enjoyed it but 
long for it again. There is so much rest, so much 
comfort, ease and plenty about it, that man, nat- 
urally a lazy animal, for once realizes that he is 
well off, and stays there. Often have I, fighting 
the battle of life in the great American Conti- 
nent, turned my longing eyes to the distant East 
and longed to be once more ‘‘ under the palms.” 
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A PIECE OF BREAD, 
[From the French cf I'rangois Coppée.] 


By Louisa Parr. 


THE young Due de Iardimont was at Aix, giv- 
ing the waters to his famous mare Périchole, who 
had become broken-winded since the chill she had 
caught after the Derby ; he had finished his lunch- 
con, when, throwing a careless glance over the 
paper, he read there the news of the disaster of 
Reichshoffen. 

He emptied his glass of chartreuse, threw his 
serviette on the restaurant table, sent word to his 
valet to pack up, and, having caught the express 
to Paris, rushed off to the recruiting office and 
enlisted in a regiment of the line. 

Such a man may have led from nineteen to 
twenty-five the enervating life of a petit crevé— 
that was the word they were called by then—he 
may have half ruined himself with jockeys and on 


race courses, or be tarnished by the excesses of a 
more debasing atmosphere ; yet there are circum- 
stances when he cannot fail to remember that 
Enguerrand de Hardimont died of the plague at 
Tunis on the same day as St. Louis, that Jean de 
Hardimont was commander of les Grandes Com- 
pagnies under Du Guesclin, and that Frangois 
Henri de Hardimont was killed charging at 
Fontenoi with la Maison Rouge. Therefore the 
young duke, on learning that a battle had been 
lost by Frenchmen on French territory, felt the 
hot blush of shame rush to his face as if some 
one had dealt him a blow. 

And this is why, in the early days of Novem- 
ber, 1870, having re-entered Paris with his regi- 
ment, which was attached to the corps of General 
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Vinoy, Henri de Hardimont, private in the Third 
Battalion of the Second of the Line, and a member 
of the Jockey Club, was on outpost duty with his 
company before the redoubt of Hautes-Bruyéres, 
a hastily fortified position protected by the can- 
non of the fort of Bicétre. 

The place was very forbidding: a road, broken 
into muddy ruts and planted with broomsticks, 
running through the polluted fields of the Paris 
outskirts ; on the edge of this road a deserted lit- 
tle cabarvet—a cabaret with trellised bowers where 
the soldiers had established their post. A few 
days before there had been some fighting there, 
and several of the broomsticks by the roadside 
had been snapped in two, while those left still 
showed on their bark the white scars of the bul- 
lets. The aspect of the house itself made one 
shiver. The roof had been ripped open by a 
shell ; the wine-stained walls seemed bespattered 
with blood. The torn-down bowers, the knocked- 
over games, the swing creaking in its soddened 
ropes, the inscriptions over the floor, half effaced 
by shots, ‘Absinthe, Vermouth, Wine at sixty 
centimes the litre,” which ran round a dead rab- 
bit painted above two billiard cues bound cross- 
ways by a ribbon, all recalled with cruel irony the 
popular delights of bygone Sundays. And over 
all this a black, wintry sky was rolling, with 
great, leaden clouds—a sky low, angry, threaten- 
ing. 

At the door of the cabaret the young duke was 
standing, his chassepot slung across him, his kepi 
over his eyes, his uumb hands in the pockets of 
his red trousers, shivering under his sheepskin. 
He was lost in sombre reverie, this soldier of the 
defeated, and with a heartbroken gaze was watch- 
ing the line of hills hidden in the fog whence 
there escaped, with a report, a white puff—the 
smoke of a Krupp gun. 

All at once he felt that he was hungry. 

He knelt down and drew from his knapsack, 
which rested against the wall near by, a lump of 
regulation bread, which, having lost his knife, he 
bit into and began slowly to eat. 

But after a few mouthfuls he had had enough ; 
the bread was hard, and had a bitter taste. And 


to think there was no getting any fresh before to-. 


morrow’s distribution, and then only at the good 
will of the commissary! Ah, well! there was a deal 
just now that was pretty rough to bear, and with 
a leap of memory he recalled what in past days he 
had been wont to term his hygienic luncheons, 
when on the morrow, after a supper a trifle too 
exciting, he would sit down near some window on 
the ground floor of the Café Anglais, and have 
served to him the veriest trifle, a cutlet, perhaps, 
des eufs brouillés aux pointes @asperges, and the 
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waiter, knowing his habits, would lay on the 
tablecloth and carefully open a bottle of fine old 
léoville, which he then set down to repose in its 
wicker cradle. Devil take it! those were good 
times, all the same; he should never get used to 
this bread of poverty. And, in a moment of im- 
patience, the young man flung his lump of bread 
into the mud. 
* * * * * * 

At the same moment a private was leaving the 
cabaret ; he stooped, picked up the bread, and, 
going on a few steps, wiped it with his sleeve, and 
began to devour it ravenously. 

Henri de Hardimont was already ashamed of his 
action, and was looking with pity on the poor 
wretch who gave proof of such a good appetite. 
He was a tall, gaunt’ fellow, ill-made, with fever- 
ish eyes and a hospital beard, and so thin that his 
shoulder blades stuck out under the cloth of his 
worn greatcoat. 

«Art thou then so hungry, comrade ?” he said, 
approaching the soldier. 

«< As thou seest,” he answered, with his mouth 
full. 

** Excuse me, then. If I had known that thou 
wouldst have cared for it, I would not have 
thrown the bread away.” 

“It’s not the worse for that,” replied the sol- 
dier; ‘“‘I am not so particular.” 

‘No matter !” said the gentleman. ‘‘ What I 
did was wrong, and I reproach myself for it, but 
I do not wish thee to carry away a bad opinion of 
me ; and as I have some old cognac in my can, 
we'll have a drop together.” 

The man had finished eating. The duke and 
he took a mouthful each of the brandy ; the ac- 
quaintance was made. 

‘‘And thou art called ?” asked the private. 

*« Hardimont,” replied the duke, suppressing 1.13 
title and prefix... . ‘* And thou ?” 

«Jean Victor... . I’ve only just joined the 
company. I came from the ambulance... . I 
was wounded at Chatillon . . .. Ah, one is well 
off at the ambulance ; and doesn’t the nurse give 
But mine was only 
a scratch ; the major signed my discharge, and, 
worse luck, out I had to go to begin aguin to dic 
of hunger... . For, believe me if you will, 
comrade, but, as I stand before you, I have been 
hungry all my life.” 

The word was horrible, said to a voluptuary 
who a moment before caught himself regrettiiy 
the cuisine of the Café Anglais, and the Due ce 
Hardimont looked at his companion with an «s- 
tonishment approaching terror. The soldier wis 
smiling mournfully, letting his wolflike teeth Lz 
seen, the teeth of the hungry showing so white ia 
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his sickly face, and as if he was aware that further 
confidence was expected from him. 

‘* Look here,” he said, brusquely, ceasing to ¢u- 
toyer his comrade, whom doubtless he guessed to 
be fortunate and rich—‘“‘ look here, let us walk a 
little up and down upon the road to warm our 
feet, and I will tell you of things which most 
likely you have never heard of before. 

“‘T am called Jean Victor—Jean Victor quite 
short, because I am a foundling, and my only 
happy recollection is of the time of my early 
childhood in the asylum. The sheets of our 
little beds in the dormitory were white; we 
played under the big trees in a garden; and 
there was a good sister, quite young, as white 
as wax—she was going into a consumption—and 
I was her favorite, and often I chose to walk with 
her rather than to play with the other children, 
because she would draw me close to her skirt, and 
put on my forehead her thin hot hand. 

“But at twelve years, after making our first 
communion—nothing more than misery. The 
governors had apprenticed me to a mender of 
chairs in the Faubourg St. Jacques. It isn’t a 
trade, you know. You can’t get a living by it ; 
to prove it, for the most part the master could 
only entice as apprentices the poor boys from the 
Asylum for the ‘Young Blind’! And it was 
there that I first learnt to suffer the pangs of 
hunger. The master and his wife—two old Li- 
mousins Who worried themselves to death—were 
terrible misers, and the bread, which they cut 
intv little pieces for each meal, they kept for the 
rest of the time under lock and key. And every 
evening at supper you would hear the mistress, 
with her old black cap, when she was serving the 
soup, heave a dismal sigh with each ladleful she 
took from the tureen. The other two appren- 
tices, the ‘Young Blind,’ were less unhappy ; 
not that they got more than I did, but they were 
not able to see the look of reproach that that 
miserable woman gave as she handed me my 
plate. My misfortune was to have a good ap- 
petite; but I ask you was that my fault ? 

*‘T served my three years of apprenticeship in 
a constant state of hunger... . Three years! 
and you knew all about the trade in a month. 
Ibnt the governors can’t be expected to be up 
to everything ; they have not an idea of the way 
in which the children are turned to account. 
Ah, you were surprised to see me take a piece 
of bread out of the mud ? It’s not the first time, 
not by many, that I have picked up crusts out of 
the dust heaps, and when they were too dry I 
used to soak them all night in my water jug. At 
last, when my apprenticeship was finished, and I 
took to my trade, as I have said, you couldn’t earn 
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by it enough to sustain a man. Oh, I tried many 
others. I had a good heart for work. I was a 
mason’s laborer, a porter, a floor polisher, and a 
dozen others! Bah! to-day it was the work was 
wanting ; another time I lost my place... . 
But all the same I never had enough to eat to 
satisfy me. TYonnerre! What fury I have felt in 
passing before bakers’ shops! Happily for me at 
those times, I always remembered the good sister 
at the asylum, who so often impressed on me to 
keep honest, and I would even believe that I could 
feel cn my forehead the warmth of her little 
hand. 

“At last, at eighteen, I enlisted. You know as 
well as I do that the soldier has only just enough, 
and now—it’s almost enough to make one laugh— 
behold the siege and famine! You see now that 
I didn’t tell you lies when I said that I had al- 
ways—always been hungry.” 

* a * * * * 

The young duke had a good heart ; and listen- 
ing to this terrible lament told him by a man like 
himself, by a soldier whose uniform made him his 
equal, he felt himself profoundly stirred. 

“‘ Jean Victor,” he said, ceasing in his turn, by 
a delicate ingtinct, to ¢ufoyer the foundling, “ if 
we both survive this frightful war we shall see 
more of each other, and I hope I shall be of use 
to you. But just now, as there is no other baker 
at, the outposts but the corporal of the commis- 
sariat, and as my ration of bread is twice too much 
for my small appetite—it is understood, is it not ? 
—we will share like good comrades.” 

A hearty shake of the hand was exchanged be- 
tween the two men; and as night was falling, 
and they were being harassed by watches and 
alarins, they re-entered the cabaret, where a dozen 
soldiers lay sleeping upon the straw, and throw- 
ing themselves down side by side, they sank into 
a heavy sleep. 

Toward midnight Jean Victor awoke; he was 
probably hungry. The wind had blown away 
the clouds, und a moonbeam, shining into the 
room through the rent in the roof, lit up the 
charming fair head of the young duke, sleeping 
like an Endymion. Still touched by the kindness 
of his comrade, Jean Victor was looking at him 
with naive admiration, when the sergeant of the 
platoon opened the door to call the five men who 
were to relieve the sentinels at the outposts. The 
duke was of the number, but when his name was 
called he did not awake. 

“‘ TWardimont, get up,” repeated the sergeant. 

“Tf you will be good enough to let me, ser- 
geant,” said Jean Victor, rising, ‘“‘Ill mount 
guard for him.... he’s so fast asleep.... and 
he’s my comrads.” 
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«As thou choosest.” 

And the five men gone, the snoring began 
egain. But half an hour after the sound of fir- 
ing, sharp and very near, broke in upon the 
night. 

In an instant they had all sprung to their 
fect ; the men hastened from the cabaret, and, 
with finger on trigger, stole along stealthily, look- 
ing along the road, which showed white in the 
moonlight. 

«« But what o’clock is it ?” asked the duke. 
was to have been on guard.” 

Some one answered him : 

«Jean Victor has gone in your place.” 

At that moment a soldier came running along 
the road. 

“* What’s happened ?” they asked, as he stopped, 
breathless. 

““The Prussians are attacking . . . . We must 
fall back on the redoubt.” 

“« And our comrades ?” 

«They're coming.... all but that poor Jean 
Victor.” 

«What ?” cried the duke. 

“* Killed dead on the spot, with a ball through 
his head... . he hadn’t time to say.‘ Ouf !’” 

* * * * * * 

One night last winter, toward two o’clock in 
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THE GOLDEN KEY. 


the morning, the Duc de Hardimont was leating 
the club with his neighbor the Count de Saulnes ; 
he had lost a few hundred louis, and felt some- 
thing of a headache. 

“‘If you don’t mind, André,” he said to his 
companion, ‘‘we will walk home... . I want 
some fresh air.” 

“« As you like, cher amt, although the pavement 
is horribly bad.” 

They sent away their broughams, turned up tke 
collars of their fur coats, and walked toward the 
Madeleine. Presently the duke sent rolling some- 
thing which he had struck with the toe of his 
boot ; it was a large crust of bread, all covered 
with mud. 

Then, to his amazement, M. de Saulnes saw the 


‘Due de Hardimont pick up the lump of bread, 


carefully wipe it with his crest-embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and place it on a bench of the boulevard. 
under the light of a gas lamp, where it could be 
well seen. 

«But what on earth is it you are doing ?” exid 
the count, bursting into a laugh. “Are you 
mad ?” 

“«It is in memory of a poor man who died for 
me,” replied the duke, his voice slightly trem- 
bling... . ‘ Don’t laugh, mon cher ; you hurt 
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me 


THE GOLDEN 


KEY. 


By Ne_tty Hart WoopDwortu. 


Sr. Perer went abroad, and lost the key 
That opens wide the pearly gates afar ; 

No clew he found unto the mystery, 
Although he telegraphed from star to star. 


Two lovers lingered by a country way, 
And by the blessed love light saw the shine 

Of something golden in their path that lay, 
Gleaming with dazzling light—’twas half divine. 


They grasped the golden key. Unto their ears 
Sweet songs came floating on the scented air, 

And heeding not all warning doubts and fears, 
Unlocked heayen’s gates and boldly entered there. 


” Since then they walk within for evermore— 
’Tis love, ’tis only love that gives the key 
To all earth’s music, opens wide the door 
To heaven—or hell, whiche’er the case may be. 


But while they wander up and down its fields, 
Unconscious other voices heaven may woo, 
St. Peter vainly knocks—the door ne’er yields— 
A lover's heaven has only room for two! 
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MISS M. E. 


BRADDON. 


By NEIL MACDONALD, 


On a beautiful October afternoon I visited the 
Litchfield House, Richmond, the residence of 
Miss M. E. Braddon, the novelist. The house 
is an elegant mansion, removed a short distance 
from the quiet street, from which it is separated 

‘by a high wall, through which access is obtained 
by a Gothic arched gateway. 

The famous story writer is extremely pleasing 
in her manners, but is not a beautiful woman in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. Her eyes 
are a kind of grayish blue, luminous and steady, 
with occasionally that far-away aspect we perceive 
in the eyes of persons who are abstracted, or are 
engaged in introspection. Her nose is straight 
and finely formed, but just at the point showing 
the slightest possible inclination to be retroussé. 
Her hair, which is worn short, is of a brownish 
tint, sprinkled with gray, and is disposed natu- 
rally in short curls. The conformation of her 
head made me think of Sir Walter Scott’s, as seen 
in his busts and portraits, with a similar convex- 
ity, fullness, and height of forehead. It is the 
forehead of a close observer, and an acute though 
not profound reasoner, who would arrive at con- 
clusions involving truth or error quite as often 
by an instinctive perception as by a logical proc- 
ess of reasoning. The upward trend of the head 
from the frontal arch shows how richly she is en- 
dowed in those faculties contributing to an exu- 
berant imagination. Her complexion is fair, 
though somewhat bronzed by exposure (as Miss 
Braddon is fond of exercise and the open air), 
and her features are mobile and varying in ex- 
pression. She is, perhaps, above the average 
stature of women, and though spare, seems mus- 
cular and in the enjoyment of vigorous health. 
At home she dresses plainly, and though a society 
lady, and immensely popular, has not been spoiled 
by adulation, and is as pleasing and unaffected in 
her manner as it would be possible to conceive. 

Miss Braddon usually breakfasts with her fam- 
ily, about eight o’clock ; then plays on the piano 
for a short time, and at ten begins writing. She 
writes without intermission till lunch, rests for a 
short time afterward, and converses or attends to 
domestic arrangements. She then resumes her 
literary work, which continues generally until it 
is time to dress for dinner. She rarely composes 
after dark, and spends the evening with her fam- 
ily, or in entertaining visitors, of whom she has 
many. Miss Braddon writes with ease, and as 
she does not try to be profound, and rarely gets 
involved or beyond her depth, has not much 
trouble in revising. 


After the close of the London season she usu- 
ally passes the summer and autumn months at 
various watering and other places. Last year she 
passed the earlier portion of the season at IIfra- 
combe, then at Lyndhurst, and later still at the 
New Forest, where she has often followed the 
hounds in a fox hunt. She isa fearless rider, and 
delights in hunting and other masculine sports. 

Miss Braddon’s study is a square room in the 
rear of the house, lighted by two windows over- 
looking a lawn extending for some distance in a 
gentle slope from the mansion. Ina corner of 
the room is the writing desk of her husband, Mr. 
Maxwell, and in the centre the handsome, richly 
carved oak writing table and desk at which Miss 
Braddon composes her novels. Two sides of the 
study are occupied by finely carved oak book- 
cases, filled with elegantly bound volumes. I had 
the satisfaction of sitting in the armchair in 
which she wrote her first novel. It has been in 
constant use almost ever since, though requiring 
occasional repairs. In front of Miss Braddon’s 
study is a large parlor, elegantly upholstered, 
with paintings, mostly small, occupying almost 
every available space on the walls. It gave one 
the idea of overcrowding, suggested a picture 
gallery, and seemed not in the best possible taste. 
Her enthusiasm for art is evidently unbounded, 
as paintings were displayed everywhere—in the 
hallways, stairways, dining room, and in other 
parts of the house. Two rooms are set apart for 
choice collections of porcelain and bric-a-brac, 
and in another, containing rare and select speci- 
mens of chinaware, is the bookcase of Secretary 
Burke, assassinated with Lord Cavendish in Pha- 
nix Park, Dublin. The same room contains the 
dispatch table used by the Duke of Wellington 
throughout his campaigns, and also the manu- 
script volumes of most of Miss Braddon’s novels, 
tastefully bound in leather. 

Miss Braddon is not a bluestocking in any 
sense of the term, and though literature, art and 
cognate subjects are occasionally discussed in her 
social circle, her conversation rarely adverts to 
her work, or those subjects which the habits of a 
lifetime would render naturally uppermost in her 
mind. Though fond of society, and extremely 
popular in it, she never permits her social obliga- 
tions to withdraw her attention from her house- 
hold. Thoroughly domestic and attached to her 
home, she has devoted herself to the education and 
raising of her five children, and been exemplary 
in her dual relationship of wife and mother. 

Mary Elizabeth Braddon, daughter of Henry 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Braddon, solicitor, London, was born in Soho 
Square, in that city, in 1837. At an early age she 
displayed a taste for literature, contributing to 
the periodical press sentimental verses, political 
lampoons and parodies. A comedietta composed 
by her, and brought out at the Strand Theatre in 
1860, met with indifferent success ; and a volume 
of poems and two novels published about the 
same time were not received with a greater de- 
gree of popular favor. In 1862 Miss Braddon 
published ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” This work 
took the public by storm, and attained such a 
sudden popularity that in three months it reached 
its eighth edition. “‘ Aurora Floyd,” issued in 
1863, was scarcely less popular. Of all her nov- 
els, the best, though not the most popular, is 
«‘ Ishmael,” published in 1884. Unlike the ma- 
jority of her stories, which are sensational, this 
one depends less upon dramatic situations and ex- 
citing incidents than upon the delineation and 
analysis of character. 

Her works depend for their interest mainly on 
incident, and the art she displays in exciting the 
reader’s curiosity by the trend of the story, care- 
fully leading up to an unexpected dénouement. 
In her especial line she displays high talent, is 
smooth and racy in style, and possesses narrative 
power so as to excite in the highest degree the 
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reader's interest. She edited Belgravia Maga- 
zine for & number of years, and contributed to 
its pages four of her novels, and short tales and 
novelettes. About eight years ago she retired 
from the editor’s chair, but has been since a 
frequent contributor to the magazine. Some of 
Miss Braddon’s novels have been also published 
in Temple Bar, St. James’s Magazine, and in 
other periodicals. 

Miss Braddon’s productiveness as an author is 
remarkable. Altogether she has written about 
fifty novels, besides poems, sketches, and numer- 
ous articles contributed to magazines and news- 
papers. Her latest novels show that she wields 
as Vigorous a pen as ever, and displays a versatil- 
ity in the elaboration of plot and incident and 
an exuberance of fancy that were not surpassed 
in her palmiest days. 

Over twenty yeurs ago she married Mr. John 
Maxwell, the London publisher of her novels, he 
at that time being a widower with five children. 
Some years ago Mr. Maxwell sold out his pub- 
lishing house, and has since lived retired. Un- 
less in her immediate social circle and among 
her friends, Mrs. Maxwell has always retained her 
maiden name, which shé has rendered so famous. 
She has made immense sums by her novels, and 
is quite wealthy. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ALMosT all instruments of music had their 
origin in some natural cause. The harp, for 
example, came to mankind through the bow and 
arrow of the savage, who in testing his bowstring 
before going into battle, or upon a hunting ex- 
cursion, actually twanged a one-stringed harp. 
The primeval man, in pounding on the trunk of 
a hollow tree, rhythmically of course, for the 
sense of rhythm is inborn, discovered the prin- 
ciple of the drum. 

Dwellers near a grove of bamboo may have no- 
ticed ages ago the pleasant sound of the wind in 
passing over or through a hollow stem, and the 
first flute thus came into being. The ancient 
Egyptians had a legend that Apollo once wan- 
dered on the banks of the Nile after an inunda- 
tion, and found there a tortoise that had been left 
by the receding waters; it had died there, and 
only a few tendons of its body were left, stretch- 
ing from shell to shell. The god struck it with 
his foot, and the tendons resounded, and from 
this model the first lyre was'made. 

The piano is also a distant relative of the say- 
age bowstring harp, for after the bow had devel- 
oped into a harp, some ancient Assyrian hit upon 


the idea of striking instead of plucking it; from 
this simple change came the idea of the piano. 
The violin does not belong to the instruments 
that were suggested by nature. It seems to have 
originated in the ancient civilization of India, and 
was there called the ravanostron. The ancient 
Romans, Greeks and Egyptians had no instru- 
ments of the violin family, and the saying that 
** Nero fiddled while Rome was burning ” must be 
placed in the realm of exaggerations. What the 
Roman Emperor did do was to go to his theatre 
during the conflagration, and, arraying himself in 
appropriate robes, sing of the destruction of Troy, 
an event which Rubinstein has fittingly employed 
in his opera of ‘‘ Nero.” The violin appeared in 
Europe in the ninth or the end of the eighth 
century, and from that time dates its true devel- 
opment. Horns and trumpets also date back to 
the earliest times, and the origin of this class of 
instruments may be found in the prehistoric man 
evoking a sound from the horn of some dead bull 
or cow. It is probable, therefore, that although 
singing was the earliest music of mankind, it was 
not long before he possessed instruments where- 
with to accompany his songs. —Lowis C. Elson. 


THE MODERN EMOTIONAL DRAMA, AND ITS EXPONENTS. 


By CLarA Morris. 


THE drama, that mirror of life, is so vast, that 
its most diligent student can only say, as Newton 
said of truth: ‘I am like a little child playing 
with pebbles on the shore of a boundless ocean.” 
Wuman life is an infinity like the universe ; all 
the actors therein, like the bodies that compose 
the visible universe, are in continual motion, and 
their relations to 
each other vary 
with each instant 
of time. And yet 
zll these move- 
ments and rela- 
tions are governed 
by laws which it is 
in our power to 
discover; and 
when we look into 
the star-filled sky 
at night we know 
that while there 
are unexplored 
depths of space 
which we shall 
never see, still 
those that we do 
see are sufficiently 
large to gratify our 
wildest desires for 
immensity, and to 
furnish problems 
for a lifetime of 
study. Our hori- 
zon is actually 
bounded by a cir- 
cumference whose 
radius is not much 
over ten miles; yet 
this enables us to 
contemplate the 
immeasurable 
sphere above, 
whose centre is 
everywhere, and whose circumference nowhere. 
And thus within the contracted spaces of the 
stage, hampered by the limitations of language, as 
to its different meanings to different minds, its 
frequent wrong employment by writers, the in- 
ability of many hearers to grasp the thoughts that 
commend themselves to a select few, it is yet pos- 
sible to exhibit to the world, better than by any 
other metnod, the immense sphere of life; in 
short, all things that concern mankind, and which 
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accompany men and women in their daily dealings 
with cach other and with nature; their wishes, 
fears, angers, pleasures, joys and sorrows; and 
also to suggest the laws and principles that in- 
exorably govern the movements and relations of 
these infinitely varying phenomena. 

I have been accustomed to believe, and I be- 
lieve to-day, that 
what is now con- 
yentionally styled 
the ‘emotional 
drama” is the most 
powerful form of 
dramatic effort. 

The great major- 
ity of the human 
family are swayed 
by their emotions. 
This majority in- 
cludes nearly all 
women, all chil- 
dren without ex- 
ception, and so 
many young men 
up to twenty-five, 
that the instances 
to the contrary 
may be classed as 
freaks of nature. 
Thus the artist who 
portrays emotion 
makes sure of more 
than four-fifths of 
the community at 
the outset ; and of 
these four - fifths, 
all the children are 
in their formative 
period, and all the 
mothers are power- 
ful factors in form- 
ing the children. 

Young men and 
young women do not hold themselves aloof from 
such company, and if gray-haired male wisdom 
sits apart and refuses to be moved, the artist 
feels no discouragement. Borodino was won 
without the services of the Old Guard. 

And not only is mankind thus numerously and 
strongly influenced’ by its emotions, but they are 
the cause and motor of the great majority of 
human events. In other words, not only do men 
and women feel, and not only do these feelings in- 
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THE MODERN EMOTIONAL DRAMA, AND ITS EXPONENTS. 


fluence them as passive recipients of emotional 
tides, but humanity acts upon them. 

Even in great affairs of state we find that emo- 
tions control diplomacy ; various pretexts are put 
forward for wars which involve the destinies of 
whole nations at home and of vast armies in the 
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soldiers. War was declared by the French Em- 
peror on the ground that Russia admitted English 
merchandise in violation of her treaty with 
France ; but it has since been shown by histo- 
rians that the real cause of the war was the re- 
fusal on the part of Alexander and his mother to 
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field ; but behind these masks almost invariably 
lie, and only half concealed, wounded pride, or 
envy, or covetous desire. <A single instance will 
illustrate this. No political event of the nine- 
teenth century was greater, or more compre- 
hensive in its scope and results, than Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia in 1812, with half a million 
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bestow a Muscovite princess as a wife to the par- 
venw Corsican, who had divorced Josephine with 
a view to a royal alliance. Alexander is said to 
have pretended the greatest regret that his sister 
should be unwilling to share the throne of Napo- 
leon, whom he ‘‘ prayed God to have in His holy 
keeping ”; but Russian dissimulation is proverbial. 
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Bonaparte was not deceived. The insult rankled 
in his breast contiriually thereafter, and culmi- 
nated in his disastrous expedition. But we are 
not obliged to rewrite history to enforce the 
recognition of so obvious a truth. 

We are now on tolerably firm ground. The 
majority of the human race are influenced mainly 
through their emotions ; and although the ma- 
turer portion of the less emotional sex apparently 
dictate the direction of events, even in these ac- 
tivities we recognize the controlling force of the 
feelings. And yet the drama has not always been 
emotional. 

I am obliged now to revert to the earlier days 
of play writing and acting—to the Greek stage. 
And for a sufficiently clear understanding of this 
subject it is not necessary that one should read 
Greek. When one has acquired such knowledge 
of Grecian history as is readily attainable from 
any library, including the mythology of the na- 
tion, and the biographies of its earlier heroes, 
one is able to read understandingly translations 
of the plays of the three most renowned Greek 
dramatists, whose works, with those of the comic 
playwright Aristophanes, are almost the sole rep- 
resentatives of the Athenian stage. 

At this period not only was there not an emo- 
tional drama, but there was hardly any dramatic 
action at all. Adschylus, the earliest of the 
three, is said to have been the first playwright 
to introduce two speakers on the stage at once, 
losides the chorus. If this is true, all before this 
had been merely recitation. With Aischylus came 
in dialogue. Now, dialogue, although a prime 
factor on the stage, as in real life, is only one of 
several factors. But on the Greek stage it was 
everything, and maimed at that, because all the 
speakers wore masks, and facial expression was 
impossible. Mere words without any expression 
on the face from which the words proceed are de- 
prived of their natural ally, and the Greek stage 
never got the better of this deprivation. 

There was always present on the stage a body 
of people styled the chorus, usually young men 
garbed as women, whose business it was to make 
comments on the speeches of the characters, and 
to give such advice as the poet thought suitable. 
Some writers think that the chorus intoned their 
remarks, which were chiefly in the form of lyric 
poetry, and sometimes highly imaginative and of 
great beauty; but, except as tending to show the 
beginnings of opera, this is of little consequence. 

Of action, or, in the language of the stage, 
**«)isiness,” there was absolutely none. It was 
unknown to, or at least unused by, Auschylus, 
the first of the three ; and equally unknown and 
unused in the case of Euripides, the last. Aga- 
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memnon comes home from Troy, and Clytem- 
nestra and Agisthus walk with him through a 
door, and out of sight of the audience. Then 
there is an outcry and a groan; and the chorus 
announce that the false wife and her paramour 
have killed the king. ‘This is #schylus. Medea 
makes a similar exit to an unseen room where her 
two boys are supposed to be. Cries are heard, 
and the chorus says: ‘‘ Hearest thou the cry? 
Hearest thou the children? O wretch! 0 ill- 
fated woman! Shall I enter the house? It 
seems right to me to ward off the murderous 
blow from the children.” 

But notwithstanding this natural conclusion, 
the chorus (of Corinthian women) stand still, 
and do nothing except utter a few moral reflec- 
tions and scraps of history, winding up as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Jove is the dispenser of various fates in 
heaven, and the gods perform many things which 
we don’t expect. The things which we look for 
are not accomplished : and the gods have brought 
to pass things unthought of. In such manner 
hath this affair ended.” This is Euripides, the 
last Grecian tragedy writer. And in none of the 
many plays of the triad of play-writers does any 
hint of action go beyond these examples. * 

Much labored and insincere praise has been be- 
stowed upon the Athenian drama. As a matter 
of fact, it was hardly a drama at all. A few per- 
sons walked to and fro upon a stage, the back- 
ground of which was merely black and white, in 
walls, pillars, temples or tombs; and from the 
depths of thick masks of almost colossal size 
enunciated maxims, prophecies and scraps of his- 
tory. The chorus occasionally broke in with 
lyric songs, sometimes didactic and advisory. 
After ten or twelve thousand words had been 
enunciated, the performance was over. The rep- 
resentation of a Greek tragedy was either accom- 
plished in an hour’s time, or the words were 
spoken so slowly as to fill up the normal two 
hours of an entertainment. The latter is the 
more probable. The vocalization must have been 
extremely loud, and was doubtless slow and meas- 
ured. 

On the whole, such a performance must have 
been dull. The plays are certainly dull reading, 
and they could have gained nothing in representa- 
tion. Except in a few instances, even the lowest 
form of appeal to popular taste, that of the spec- 
tacular, was not attempted, there was no action 
whatever, delicate characterization was not 
thought of, and while the productions them- 


* The reader will find these plays in Bohn’s edition of 
‘“The Three Dramatists’: Translated by Mr. Buckley, of 
Oxford. 
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selves, from a literary point of view, might be 
styled dramatic poems, they certainly did not 
constitute drama; much less did they constitute 
an emotional drama. One fact alone confirms this 
truth, that by the universal consensus of scholars 
the Greek plays offer us but one solitary type 
of really attractive womanhood, namely, Alcestis. 
But what could be expected of a nation that 
made slaves of female captives; confined their 
own daughters, wives and mothers to household 
labors, not permitting them to go abroad or to 
be educated ; and compelled men of letters.who 
sought intelligent female companionship to find 
it only in the Phrynes and Aspasias of the 
period ? 

Coming down to a later day, we find no drama 
in the Roman cities except low comedy, borrowed, 
as scholars tell us, from Menander and Aris- 
tophanes, and, from a literary point of view, in- 
ferior to the work of these Athenians. It was, 
however, superior in one respect: it was more 
human. The actors were more numerous, and 
the idea had begun to penetrate the managers 
that the business of the stage was to represent, 
and not to be a mere exhibition of dry disputes on 
morals, and drier bones of dubious history. 

One who reads Plautus will see that the mod- 
ern theory of stage dialogue and business had 
somehow got itself born. There is a beginning, 
at least, of action. There are suggestions of by- 
play and intrigue ; you feel that the performers 
are attempting, at least, to reproduce a segment 
of life as it is. That these attempts were not 
wholly vain is shown by the fact that Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” is taken almost 
bodily from the ‘‘ Menechmi” of Plautus, in 
the prologue of which it is stated that the two 
lads ‘‘are so nearly alike that their own mothers 
could not tell them apart”; and that the original 
of the modern Bombastes Furioso was the brag- 
gart Pyrgopolinices of Plautus who boasted of 
his triumph over Bombomachides Cluninstari- 
dysarchides. Such horseplay must not be de- 
spised, since we recognize here the dawning of a 
dramiatic sense, a dawn obscured by clouds of hos- 
tile precedent and ignorant pedantry, yet indi- 
eating the rising of a sun that was to find its 
zenith in ‘“‘ Tartuffe,” ‘* Love for Love,” and the 
** School for Scandal.” At this epoch, too, the 
actors began to appreciate the benefit of having a 
sympathetic audience ; and they rounded off every 
play, not with a dull moral tag, but by coming to 
the front of the stage and saying, ‘“‘ Now applaud 
us. 

As for Roman tragedy, the warmest advocates 
of classical letters will hardly dare to assert that 
there was any such thing. Seneca, who dis- 
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coursed like a parrot on benevolence and lent 
money at fifty per cent., did indeed abuse his 
leisure and the patience of the public by con- 
structing certain imitations of Euripides called 
tragedies, aud some of these have come down to 
us ; but scholars tell us that they are beneath no- 
tice or criticism, and it would not be proper to 
dispute this opinion. If any fossils of the classics 
are condemned by the pedants, they must be very 
bad indeed, and of such are the Latin tragedies. 

We now make a long step to Shakespeare, and 
for the reason that there is nothing to stop us. 
There were indeed ‘‘ Miracle Plays” during the 
Middle Ages, in which an imperfectly educated 
theological physiology represented a man-eating 
Satan under the guise of a graminivorous animal 
with hoof and horns; but such rude sports of 
superstition need not detain us. 

Shakespeare’s epoch seems to have been almost 
miraculously surcharged with dramatic writers. 
When we have mentioned Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, we have 
mentioned a few of the more prominent adventur- 
ers in this newly opened field of literary industry. 


BERNHARDT AS ‘‘ JEANNE 
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All these men had talent; some of them were 
possessed of real genius; but their methods were 
semi-barbarous, and the expression of their in- 
tellects was uncouth and not readily grasped. 
One great art of dramatic writing is to use such 
words that the listener who hears them only once, 
and is rapidly hurried along to others, cannot 
help taking in their full meaning and their con- 
nection with that which immediately precedes and 
follows. When we try to read the plays of these 
almost forgotten authors, we see that they failed 
to practice this indispensable art. Therefore, 
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breadth ’scapes,” and other violent stage busi- 
ness, all of which tended to excite and arouse 
the superficial emotions of their beefy and half- 
educated audiences. 

Only a profound and difficult study could lead 
us to determine exactly where and why Shakc- 
speare fell short of the great emotional dramatic 
writing of our epoch: and even then the reader 
might not choose to follow us. A metaphysician 
might tell us that Shakespeare was objective, that 
he sought to produce effects rather than to illus- 
trate causes; but would that explain to us why 


SCENE FROM ‘‘ DENISE,”” BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
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their plays do not interest us, and did not in- 
terest their audiences. ‘To rouse the emotions by 
word painting was quite beyond them. Emotion, 
like time itself, is continuous; there are no 
breaks in it, no divisions; the flow is unceasing. 
The writer who portrays it, the actor who rep- 
resents it, must keep up with the tide, until the 
natural ebb comes; otherwise the phenomenon 
fails of its effect and is unmeaning. The drama- 
tists whom we have mentioned succeeded, and 
only to a limited extent. by virtue of incessant 
action, by shedding floods of gore, by *hair- 


the happy loves of Miranda and Rosalind, and 
the unhappy loves of Juliet and Ophelia, fail to 
illuminate our feelings with such vivid light as is 
flashed upon them by Fernande and Camille ? 
The critic may tell us that the former are the 
more genuine creations, more true to the ideals 
of womanhood, as such ideals should be ; but that 
is not the question. The real question is : Do they 
thrill, do they entrance us, do they cause us to 
forget everything except themselves, do they over- 
whelm our personality in theirs ? If they do not, 1:0 
matter how much they may interest our fancy, or 
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please our taste, they are deficient as artistic con- 
structions. 

The writers of the Restoration and of the last 
century did not attempt to portray emotion ; but 
we owe to them our possession of a superb and 
glittering comedy, of which certain examples will 
be immortal. I do not think the sun will ever set 
finally on Congreve, Sheridan and Goldsmith. 
One might almost hope for an eternal regard for 
Colman and his Cicely and Dr. Pangloss. But in 
ell their plays, skillfully fashioned as they are, 
whatever emotions are hinted at are convention- 
ally treated ; and when you have witnessed them 
you go away with a pleased and satisfied sensation 
that your own thoughts and experiences have been 
deftly reproduced—that no new and startling 
gulfs of human delight or woe have been opened 
before you—that while you know no more thun 
you knew before, you may perhaps know it better. 
This is flattering to one’s self-love, but it neither 
informs the mind nor quickens the sensibilities. 

But in the latter half of our century a new ex- 
ploration has taken place. It is not that a new 


field has been opened, for the field is the human 
heart, and that has always existed ; but different 
and deeper soundings have been made.  ‘I'hese 
quests have given us, among other results, ‘‘ The 
Wicked World,” ‘* Divorgons,” ‘ Fernande,” 
“The Sphinx,” ‘ Monsieur Alphonse,” ‘ Re- 
née,” ‘ Camille,” ‘* Miss Multon,” ‘¢ Alixe,” 
“Article 47,” ‘‘ Fedora,” ‘La Tosca.” With 
hardly an exception they are the work cf 'rench 
authors. 

The French are the most artistic people in the 
world. In the great imitative arts, painting and 
dramatic writing, they are to-day head and shoul- 
ders above all others. ‘‘It is Eclipse first, and the 
rest nowhere.” We need not ask why or how this 
is, and if any feeble voices are raised to dispute it, 
we silence them at once by asking an explanation 
of the fact that at the great dispersions of picturs 
the Corots, the Daubignys, the Meissonicrs, the 
Gérémes command thousands of dollars where Ger- 
man and English examples fetch hundreds ; and of 
the fact that Bernhardt sweeps like a meteor over 
the face of the civilized world, causing the nations 
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to shiver end shudder and weep over the griefs of 
Fedora, Camille and La Tosca ? hese are tri- 
umphs of French art, as palpable as the triumphs 
of French arms were in the days when Napoleon 
stabled the horses of his troopers in Berlin and 
Vienna. 

May it not be worth while to endeavor to get at 
the causes of this power, both in the writer and the 
actor? As to the writer, it is his function to de- 
vise a narrative of events, perhaps unusual but not 
extraordinary ; natural but not of everyday oc- 
currence ; in connection with which the human 
agencies are very good or very bad, but in neither 
case impossibly so. Having then the events and 
the participators, art may have full scope in let- 
ting the consequences work themselves out, like 
searches after truth, no matter where they may 
bring up. Unquestionably such methods will 
shock certain minds, but these are minds that 
have no more business to stand in the way of art 
than a peddler’s wagon has to obstruct a fire engine 
on its way to a conflagration. 

No real writer has any thought of prudishness 
or prejudice when he sits down to work out a play. 
It is his task to create a central figure, around 
which all the other persons of the drama move 
with such nearness and in such importance of 
evidence as is necessary for the correct develop- 
ment of the one being who gives life and charac- 
ter to the drama. Numerous characters there 
must be, but they are, one and all, adjuncts ; they 
are necessury incidents, and it requires art to de- 
pict them, and artists are required to represent 
them ; but while they are necessary parts of the 
system, they all pursue their orbits around that 
focus of the major axis of the ellipse where burns 
and glows the attracting star. 

Among the means by which the art of the an- 
thor works out its expression is the process of 
idealization, of the suppression of the common- 
place, and of enlarging the proportions of all 
those characteristics of the persons of the drama 
that most powerfully arouse the emotions. This 
enlargement may amount to an exaggeration, but 
who can set bounds to the expansion of a fire or 
of a powerful passion ? The anger of a father 
may seem more terrible to a child than all the 
thunders of Sinai, and it might be disregarded by 
a passer-by as a mere outbreak of vulgar wrath ; 
but it is the business of the author to so depict 
the anger of the central figure that it shall place 
the audience in the attitude of the child. To 
effect this result, he must expand the passion or 
dwarf the audience ; and he is limited to the for- 
mer method. 

' And if it be objected that such an art gives us 
unreal things in place of reality, the answer is 
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that there is an unreality that is more true than 
reality itself ; that in our loftiest imaginings we 
get glimpses of the most profound truths ; that 
the greatest painters of the world have shown 
their noblest powers in giving us “lights that 
never were on sea or land ’’— such lights as our 
own imagination permits us to gaze upon in happy 
hours of love or leisure, at morning or evening, 
when wandering through those nooks of the 
world where we find fairyland. Such lights also 
dawn upon us when we see great plays competently 
represented by artists who are in touch with the 
author’s ideal and with their audience. 

We come now to the actor whose art is required 
to crown the work. And I venture the opinion 
that while training and study may do much, and 
are in fact absolutely essential, yet the actor, like 
the poet, must be born, and cannot be constructed. 
There must be in the child the irrepressible spirit 
of mimicry, of yearning to depict the joys and 
sorrows of others, or the mature man or woman 
will come tardily off as an actor. This is one 1ea- 
son why the average society woman, no matter how 
well educated she may be or to what social circles 
she may have had the entrée, if she goes upon the 
stage, either to retrieve her shattered fortunes or 
to efface in the glare of the footlights certain 
stains upon her character, walks to and fro upon 
the boards, at the best, an animated doll; at 
the worst, a caricature of the true queens of 
the stage. 

Giving, then, not so much aptitude, although 
aptitude is good, but the longing, the craving to 
represent the great passions by histrionic action, 
then comes the necessity of study. 

This study must be constant, and must embrace 
all particulars of conduct, movement, gesture, 
accent, inflection of voice under certain emo- 
tions But how shall I enumerate the in- 
finite ? A person with heart disease runs up- 
stairs ; you see him or her distressed, panting, 
perhaps with a passing vision of the shadow of 
death on the countenance. Watch, observe, re- 
member ; you may be soon called on to depict 
just such @ situation; and you must know how. 
or some one in the audience will note that you 
are deficient in your business. During the entire 
course of a play there is not @ single rendering of 
a line, a single gesture, a single walk or rush to 
and fro—in short, there is no act or word in the 
case of which there is not just one, and only one, 
right way, and a million wrong ways. And the 
born artist takes the right way by nature ; and if 
he or she errs, self-consciousness generally acts as 
a monitor and guide to a better method ; if it 
does not, art and education supply the deficiency. 

Let me speak of the artist, as to emotional 
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drama, as female, since in the great modern plays 
the chief stress is laid upon delineations of female 
characters. She will naturally incorporate herself 
with the part she acts; or perhaps I should eay 
not the part she acts, but the character which she 
is. Several estimable women have acted Fedora, 
but of Bernhardt alone has it been said, ‘‘ She is 
Fedora.” ‘The moment she comes on the stage, 
in the first act, you say, ‘‘ That is Fedora,” not, 
<< That is Bernhardt acting Fedora.” 

Her comparative failure as Cleopatra was really 
more of a triumph than most of the successes of 
inferior artists. 

It was a real victory of art in this respect, that 
it vindicated the truth that we cannot revivify 
mummies long since laid by in cerements, fra- 
grant once, but dusty now. There were love and 
anger and languorous passion and sweet words in 
Cleopatra’s time, but they had their methods, and 
those were not the methods of to-day. With all 
the emotions of to-day there are mingled the facts 
of to-day, the infinite minutie of our environ- 
ment ; and the emotions of that period were also 
mingled with the facts of that period, and with 
its environment. No woman to-day can be, or 
can even act, Cleopatra: should she surmount the 
impossible and be, or act, the Egyptian Queen as 
she was, no modern andience could understand 
the character. Therefore, in failing to do what 
no one can do, this great artist vindicated art, 
since if a lesser one had failed we might imagine 
that a greater one could succeed ; but when the 
greatest artist of the epoch, one who marks per- 
haps the flood tide of combined genius, industry 
and zeal, fails, we say with positive conviction 
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that she has triumphantly delineated the limita- 
tions of human power and skill. 

Nor need this capability of embodying the char- 
acters of the play in one’s self be unduly exhaust- 
ing. ‘To the artist whose birthright it is to act, 
all such tasks are not tasks—they are labors of 
love. She laughs, she shudders and weeps ; but 
these expressions of emotion, while they cause all 
hearts in the audience to laugh, shudder and 
weep with her, wear upon her no more than the 
joyful and the wailing notes of the violin wear 
upon the instrument. That a person should feel 
grief, and yet that her nerves should not be worn 
away by its rasping edge, may appear to be a par- 
adox ; but it is none the less true that the atti- 
tude of the true artist to the load of grief which 
she temporarily takes upon herself to bear is like 
the attitude of the cultured stoic to the griefs of 
society. He sounds their depths, he knows their 
comings and goings; he endures them ; but be- 
hind and above all of them his soul sits impassive 
and serene. 

The exponents of the emotional modern drama, 
which I believe to be the highest form of play 
writing and the clearest mirror of the life and 
passions of our period, are as yet few; but stars 
of the first magnitude are not plentiful even in 
the most favored skies. But as we move onward, 
other and perhaps brighter ones may come into 
our field of vision. ‘To the lover of the drama 
such a sight would be as welcome as that which 
Keats imagined when he first read Chapman’s 
Homer : 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
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As THE birthplace of the great discoverer of 
the New World, Genoa has prepared an elaborate 
programme for next year. It includes an Italian- 
American exposition, which will be specially de- 
voted to displaying the products of Italy and 
those of our own hemisphere ; @ maritime expo- 
sition ; a historical and geographical congress ; 
the performance of a new opera to be called “ Co- 
lumbus ”; the unveiling of monuments to Gari- 
baldi and the late Duke of Gallicra; the establish- 
ment of a museum of the fine arts and of arche- 
ology, due to the generosity of the late Duchess 
of Galliera; finally, the founding of a Columbian 
museum in the old house which Domenico Co- 
lumbo bought in 1457, and where the great navi- 
gator is supposed to have passed his early youth. 
About eight years ago (writes a correspondent of 


the New York Times) the Marquis Staglieno an- 
nounced that after long study he had discovered 
the very building in which Christopher Columbus 
was born. It was, according to him, No. 37, for- 
merly No. 305, Carrogio diritto di Ponticello. 

Despite all these preparations and identifica- 
tions of the very spot in Genoa where Columbus 
was born, other places still claim the honor which 
has usually been conceded to that city. A few 
years ago the Abbé Casanova found documents 
which convinced him that Columbus was really 
born in the town of Calvi, in the Island of Cor- 
sica, and thence emigrated to Genoa. 

But Calvi is really only one of nineteen towns 
or villages that have been aspirant; to the same 
honor. They include about a dozen places on 
the Ligurian coast, as well as others at various 
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distances therefrom. Savona has produced for its 
claim certain documents relating to the business 
transactions of Domenico Columbus. It is curi- 
ous that Fernando, Christopher’s son, in writing 
his history of the life and deeds of the great ad- 
miral, spoke of the various rumors that he was 
born at Nervi or at Cugureo or at 
Buggiasco—small places in the if 
Riviera—or that he was a native 
of the city itself, or, perhaps, of 
Piacenza. Unhappily, he seem- 
ed to think it too much a matter 
of filial pride that his father’s 
birthplace should be thus con- 
tested to throw any additional 
light on the question. It is also 
remarkable that the dispute over 
it and over the date of the birth 
of Columbus became of much 
practical importance as long ago 
as the year 1578, when Diego, the 
last direct heir of Christopher, 
died, leaving an inheritance to 
be fought for in the courts. Then 
it was that a Bernardo Columbo, 
of Cogolito, brought forward the 
claims of that place to be the 
birthplace of Columbus, and _ to 
travelers was pointed out the ex- 
act house where this memorable 
event was said to have occurred. 
But it may safely be said that 
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the grandfather of Columbus came from Quinto, 
four miles distant from Genoa, but the contempo- 
raries of Christopher Columbus describe the latter 
as a native of the city itself, and it is well estab- 
lished that his father and one brother belonged 
to the city. Fernando Columbus implies, with- 


out directly asserting, 
the same fact. As is fa- 
miliar, the will of Co- 
Iumbus declares in two 
places that he was born 
in Genoa; while that 
the territory in general 
is not referred to is 
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modern inquiry has shown that the aspirants 
must be narrowed to those that are in Genoese 
territory. Indeed, the reason why points outside 
of the town of Genoa have any claim at all is that 
the term Genoese was given both to it and to all 
the people of the republic. It is admitted that 


shown by the second 
phrase, in which, after 
referring to the city, 
he says: ‘I came from it and was born in it.” 
The difficulty with this document was for a long 
time a doubt of its genuineness, but when that at 
length was disposed of by incontestable proof 
there was but little basis left for any other claim- 
ant except Genoa. 


‘“ HE DREW A STOUT ROPE FROM HIS POCKET, AND, BINDING IT TIGHTLY ROUND HER WRISTS, PULLED HEB 
ROUGHLY AFTER HIM IN THE DIRECTION OF THE VILLAGE, FOLLOWED BY THE CHILD.” 


THE STORY OF A CRIME. 


By Lucia LeicH. 


THE day was cold and gray. An east wind had 
risen, and was blowing piercingly up and down 
the coast, causing the great waves to dash them- 
selves into a finer foam, and send their dying 
breath far up, until the dry, brown grass was 
damp with its moisture. 

Just at twilight a young girl was standing on 
the tallest of the rugged cliffs, her eyes fixed with 
sullen hopelessness on the waves dashing at her 
feet. 

At last she turned to go to her home. A few 
boards ronghly nailed together and clinging close 
to the side of a great bowlder formed the only 
sheiter she had ever known. 

A few pieces of driftwood burned and crackled 
in one corner, and, crouching over them, holding 
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out her shaking hands to the blaze, was an old 
woman. ‘T'wo cruel, blue eyes gleamed out from 
her face as she lifted her head when the girl en- 
tered. 

“‘So yer back agin, Meg?” she mumbled. 

“Yes, I’m back agin,” cried the girl ; ‘an’ it’s 
a pity I didn’t come afore. Jim’s ben here, an’ 
you’ve ben drinkin’ agin, Gran !” 

The old woman reached for the black bottle 
which stood on the floor, as if to raise it to her 
lips again. 

“‘Ay, Jim’s ben here. He never forgits ’is old 
ma, which is more’n some folks kin say o’ those 
as pertends to keer fur ’um.” 

A flush rose to the girl’s face, and deepened «s, 
at the sound of a child’s cry, she turned to a heap 
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of rags in the corner. Lifting in her arms a little 
boy of perhaps two years old, she brought him to 
the fire. His big, black eyes were full of tears, 
and on his forehead, as she pushed back the dark 
hair, was a broad, red mark. Rising, she set him 
on the floor, and cried, angrily : 

““You’ve ben beatin’ Hal agin, Gran! Yer 
know you have! What did I tell yer I'd do if 
yer didn’t let my boy alone ?” 

The girl’s eyes blazed, but the old woman only 
laughed, jeeringly, as she replied : 

‘“‘Yer Hal! Ay, he’s yers indeed! I wonder 
what his gen’l’man pa ’uld say f’if he knew he ’ad 
such a likely lad? It’s a pity he don’t know it; 
ain’t it, now ?” 

The young girl’s face was white as the foam 
dashed upon the rocks outside. 

‘** Don’t yer dare ter speak 0’ his pa. 
good fur the likes o’ you ter name !” 

‘“Too good fur me, is he? F'if bein’ too good 
fur anybody is lettin’ ’um alone, it’s glad I am 
that he was too good fer me. P’r’aps ‘twould ben 
better fur you f’if he hadn’t felt himself so near 
your equal ; wouldn’t it, now ?” 

‘Better fur me—no! *’Iwas the joy o’ my 
life, that one summer.” Her whole face was 
filled with love, and its remembrance. ‘Oh, 
Gran, yer remember it! I was only sixteen when 
he come over from the Light with Uncl’ Jim. I 
was out there on the rocks, an’ I looked up an’ 
saw him standin’ by me, a-lookin’ so tall an’ big 
an’ han’some that I loved him afore he spoke. 
Twas alla dream, that summer. Au’ in the fall 
he said he was a-guin’ away, but he’d come agin in 
the spring an’ take me with him. But he ain’t 
never come,” she went on, the sobs rising in her 
throat; ‘yet I ain’t give up hopin’, for I know 
he’ll come some day an’ take little Hal an’ me 
away.” ; 

The old woman coughed a short, dry cough of 
contempt. 

“Wf yer quite through a-singin’ the praises 0’ 
yer fine gen’l’man, p’r’aps you'd like ter know 
yer Uncl’ Jim saw him in the city last week.” 

‘Saw him! An’ did he tell him—did he say 
when he’s a-comin’ here ?” 

Her whole being seemed filled with life and joy. 
For one brief moment she was beautiful and 
happy. 

**Yer’ll see yer dad, my boy,” she cried, bend- 
ing to the child at her feet—‘‘ yer’ll see yer dad ; 
an’ when he comes he’ll take yer away an’ make a 
man 0’ ye.” 

“<'That he will—when he comes,” said the old 
woman, significantly. ‘*I didn’t tell yer as 
how Jim says he an’ a reg’lar beauty of a leddy 
was a-gittin’ out’n a kerridge, an’ Jim axed the 
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feller as was a-holdin’ the reins who they be. He 
says as “twas the Hon. Mr. Van Donnan’s wife. 
‘Ben married long ? asked Jim (he was kind 0’ 
curus, yer see). * Best part o’ five years,’ said the 
feller. I didn’t tell yer that, did I, now ?” and 
she chuckled with fiendish enjoyment at the effect 
of her cruel work. 

While she was speaking the light had died out 
of the girl’s face, but now the blood surged back, 
crimson, and springing to her feet, she cried : 

“Yer lie, yer drunken ole wretch! yer know 
yer do!” 

Then, falling on her knees before her, she 
cried, piteously : 

“Oh, Gran, it isn’t true! 
It isn’t, is it, Gran ?” 

The old woman laughed. 

“QO” course it’s true!” she answered, 
else did you expect ? 
it’s true fast enough. 
there, an’ sd 

But the words died on her lips, for with one 
bound the girl sprang forward, her long fingers 
closed round the shriveled throat—and_ it was si- 
lent. Only one short gasp; a curious, gurgling 
noise, and something lay upon the floor ! 

The girl shrank back as she fell, but after a 
moment drew near, and softly touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“Gran,” she whispered, “get up!” Then 
aloud: “‘ Why, Gran, yer ain’t hurt, air ye? I 
didn’t mean ter hurt yer. Yer was a-foolin’ me. 
war’n’t yer, Gran ?? 

But no answer came from the lips, wide open 
now, as if to speak; and, bending lower, she 
placed her hand on the rags that covered the old 
woman’s heart. That, too, was silent. 

For one moment she stood there, gazing on the 
motionless figure ; then, with one wild shriek, she 
fled to the furthest corner of the room, and 
crouched there, shivering with an awful fear. 

It seemed to her hours that she lay there in the 
darkness, not daring to open her eyes for fear she 
might see that lifeless heap upon the floor ; hear- 
ing no noise save the beating of her own heart, 
for the child had long since ceased to ery. 

Suddenly she could feel, without opening her 
eyes, that it was growing lighter, and summon- 
ing all her courage, she raised her head from her 
knees, and glanced through the window to where 
the moon, just risen, was sending a feeble pathway 
of light across the turbulent water. 

With this light there came to her, for the first 
time, the knowledge of her guilt. Before she 
had felt only fear, but now she realized what she 
had done, and with the realization came the de- 
sire for concealment. 


Say it isn’t true! 


«What 
Yer allus was a fool. But 
I swear it by yer brat over 
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What should she do with Gran? She could 
stay there no longer, for she was dead. Should 
she throw her into the sea? Look at it out 
there dashing up against the rocks, its white foam 
glistening like the teeth of some huge monster 
with its mouth wide open to devour its prey! 

But what if the sea refused her, and she were 
washed back upon the sand, as the bodies of the 
shipwrecked sailors sometimes were, to be found, 
perhaps, by her own son! No; the earth would 
be best. She would dig a grave for her, and then, 
when Jim came, as he might not do for months, 
she would say that the old woman had died, and 
she had buried her. She started hastily to her 
feet—she had no time to lose, if she would com- 
plete her work before the light of another day ; 
but, as she moved toward the door, an influence, 
unfelt before, seemed to surround her, and she 
could not move. - She was stifling. A moment 
more and she would be lying on the floor beside 
Gran. With one tremendous effort she tore her- 
self free from the dreadful presence and rushed 
frantically out into the night. 

A soft, gray, penetrating mist, through which 
the moon shone dimly, enveloped everything, and 
formed itself into strange, fantastic shapes. 

Without daring to gaze around her, she snatched 
the shovel which stood beside the door, and ran 
quickly to a small space back of the houso, used 
by them for a garden in which they tried to raise 
a few scanty vegetables. There, in the shelter of 
a great rock, she commenced to make a last home 
for Gran. 

She was forced to work very slowly, for the 
ground was frozen hard. At times it seemed 
that she could not go on; but the thought of 
personal safety, that gives strength to the weak- 
est and makes brave men of cowards, gave to her 
the strength of fear, and she toiled on. 

She knew not if it were years, or only hours, 
ere she realized that the opening before her was 
steadily growing, and that it was already large 
enough to hold the shrunken form it was soon to 
contain. 

Throwing her shovel on the ground, she sprang 
down the rocky to the door. It was wide open, 
and the moonlight -had crept slowly in at the 
window, until it rested full upon the ghastly face 
on the floor. ; 

A shudder of repulsion went over her as she 
looked upon it ; but, closing her eyes, she stooped, 
and, lifting it from the floor, bore it swiftly to the 
open grave, where she flung it from her into the 
space prepared for it, and threw shovelful after 
shovelful of earth upon it, that she might hide 
those wide-open, staring eyes, thut distorted 
face, from sight. 
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As she paused for a moment, her work almost 
completed, the moon, whose light had been stead- 
ily growing dimmer, faded from sight, and the 
darkness, worst of ail terrors to the guilty, envel- 
oped all. With one inarticulate shriek her ex- 
hausted nerves gave way, and she fell forward, 
senseless, across the grave. 

® * * * * * 

The pale light of another dawn shone on her 
closed lids, and the wind, a mere wraith of the 
gale last night, softly lifted the heavy braids of 
her brown hair, and played caressingly with the 
short locks which lay upon her forehead. 

Her eyes opened, slowly at first, with only won- 
der in them to find herself out there on the 
ground. Then, as memory returned to her, a 
look of fear came into them, and she cried aloud, 
again and again, for help, forgetting that, for 
her, aid meant knowledge, and knowledge, death. 
But she was safe. She might call them all day, 
till her voice was hoarse as the sea gull’s shriek. 
She might shout the story of her guilt abroad 
with the lungs of a giant, and there would be 
none to hear. Her only answer is the moaning 
of the waves as they come, one after another, to 
dash their lives out against the rocks. 

At last, frightened at the sound of her own 
voice, she is silent, and, raising herself slowly to 
her feet, half crawls down the rocky pathway to 
the cottage. Her night upon the ground has 
stiffened her so that every movement calls forth a 
groan, and she reaches the heap of rags in the 
corner only to fall on them in a stupor, in which 
she lies, with only slight periods of conscious- 
ness, for weeks. : 

Toward the middle of January she was about 
the house again; but how changed from the 
strong young girl who had stood on the cliffs that 
November night, scarcely two months ago! Now 
her face was white as the snow that lay softly on 
the ground outside ; and she used to sit all day at 
the window, gazing out over the storm-tossed, 
ever-restless sea. Wondering dully, sometimes, 
if life were always to be like this? Would she 
never again see any face but that dead one, that 
was always present, gazing up at her? Never 
again hear any words but those mocking ones that 
were forever ringing in her ears ? She would not 
believe them! He would surely come soon, and 
take her away from that dead face, those lying 
lips, and she would be happy once more. 

One day in May, when she could almost see 
each blade of grass grow taller as she looked on 
it, and feel the warmth of the blue sky bending 
low over the ocean which tried to rival it in hue, 
she sat upon the doorstep, watching the boy at 
his piay on the rocks, 
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As she gazed listlessly off in the direction of 
the little village she saw the figure of a man, 
sharply outlined against the sky,*picking his way 
slowly along the rocky path. Tor a moment she 
thought it but a trick her eyes had played her, 
and she turned away her head. But, as she looked 
again, she could see it, each step bringing it 
nearer and nearer. 

No one ever came from the village to that little 
hut, far out upon the rocks. It could be but one 
of two persons—either he for whom she had 
looked so long, in whose defense she had stamped 
her brow with the brand of Cain; or that one 
feared and hated by her above all others—Jim, 
the son of the woman she had murdered. 

She dared not trust her own eyes to decide. 

“Hal,” she called, “look ’ere, an’ tell me if 
yer know who the man is a-comin’ ‘long the 
rocks !” 

Ife shaded his bold, black eyes with one dirty 
little hand, and stared at the approaching 
stranger. 

“Kes!” he cried, joyously. ‘It’s Uncl’ Jim !” 

“It’s not!” she answered, fiercely. ‘‘ Look 
again. Yer made a mistake that time, me boy,” 
she added, with an attempt at a laugh. 

“T ain’t,” said the child, sturdily. ‘“ ’Tis 
Uncl’ Jim ;” and he ran swiftly down the path to 
welcome him, while his mother closed her eyes as 
she sat there, a sick and dizzy feeling of despair 
stealing slowly over her, and making her so faint 
that she could with difficulty draw her breath. 

She remained motionless, though she could 
hear the footsteps coming nearer and nearer, and 
the laughter of the child; but she could not 
move. She heard a rough voice shout : 

“‘Halloa, Meg, my girl!” And then, at last, 
she turned her head and looked at the man now 
standing beside her. 

He was under medium height, loosely put to- 
gether, and giving one the idea of brutality rather 
than strength. From out his face, burned a deep 
yellowish red by the sun and wind, peered two 
narrow blue eyes full of the same cruel expres- 
sion his mother’s had contained. 

She stared dully at him for a moment, and 
then a shudder of fear went over her. 

The man noticed it. 

“‘ What’s the matter with yer, girl ?” he asked, 
gruffly. ‘‘Got the ager? Here’s something in 
this jug that 7ill set yer right. Brought it over 
for ma.” And he pushed open the door, and en- 
tered the cottage. 

In a moment he returned. 

** Where is she ?”? he shouted. ‘What yer 
done with her, girl? Why don’t yer answer ? 
Speak up, now, an’ tell the truth, or I'll shake 
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yer till every bone in yer blasted body falls 
apart !” 

She forced her dry lips, and, moistening them 
with her tongue, they slowly formed the words: 

“*She’s dead.” 

** Dead !” he cried. ‘‘ When’d she die ? What’d 
yer do with her ?” 

His grasp on her shoulder tightened until it 
seemed like that of an iron hand with fingers 
of fire, it burned in her flesh so. But still she 
did not speak. Why should she tell him what he 
would so soon know ? But the voice of her child 
spoke for her. 

“Ou tilled her, ma! Ou said ou did,” he 
cried, shrilly, pointing at her with one tiny finger 
as he spoke. 

“So yer'll talk, if yer mother won’t! When’d 
she kill her, Ilal 7” 

«‘T dunno,” he answered, with his baby laugh. 
“‘ Long time go. Gran go way. I ask ma where, 
an’ she say she till ‘er, an’ put ’er in de groun’.” 

«Show me where!” he commanded, with an 
oath. And following the child, who ran gayly 
ahead, he reached the place by the great rock 
where the old woman lay. 

The soil was still roughly heaped over the 
graye, and the shovel lay beside it, untouched 
since the burial there that night so long ago. 
The man seized it, and hastily threw the earth 
aside. Soon a piece of the dress that his mother 
had worn the last day he saw her met his gaze. 
With that he worked more carefully, and soon 
she lay there, the hideous old woman, scarcely 
more dreadful than she had been in life. Bend- 
ing lower, he could sce on either side of her throat 
the purplish marks of five long fingers; and he 
knew she had met her death at the hands of the 
girl. Revenge filled his heart, and he rushed back 
to the motionless figure on the doorstep. 

*“Yer murderess !” he shouted ; “ yer’ll swing 
fur this! I'll take yer ter where yer'll git yer 
pay for’t. Come ’long with yer !” 

As he spoke he drew a stout rope from his 
pocket, and, binding it tightly round her wrists, 
pulled her roughly after him in the direction of 
the village, followed by the child. 

Many times she stumbled, and once she fell, 
only to rise, cut and bleeding, and be dragged on. 

After an hour of this wearisome march they 
reached the outskirts of the little fishing village. 
No word had been spoken all this time, but the 
girl felt her doom. 

She was locked up for safe-keeping in one of 
the long-unused and moldy cells beneath the little 
townhall, and in the morning was carried to the 
State capital, and lodged securely in jail to await 
her trial. 
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During the months which followed she waited 
dully for the end. For, now, what had life to 
offer her! If her lover came he would not find 
her there, waiting for him upon the rocks. And, 
though she never doubted him, the thought came 
to her that he must be dead. But was not that 
better than aught else, for in death should she 
not join him ? 

On the first day of her trial. when asked if she 
were guilty or not, she made no reply. Of what 
use were words? She had never spoken since 
that bright May day when her guilt had been 
discovered. She wished but for death, and that 
these kind people would give her as soon as they 
had satisfied themselves that she deserved it. 

As she stood there, day after day, white and 
silent, with a look of resignation in her great, 
gray eyes, the sympathy of the andience was with 
her, and they murmured among themselves that 
it was a pity to hang the girl. Perhaps she was 
not guilty, after all. The man looked capable of 
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anything. Who knew but he had killed the 
woman, and then accused the girl of the crime, 
and she, out of affection for him, was silent ? 
After all, they had only his word to believe. The 
evidence against her was wholly circumstantial. 

And so the last day of the trial came, and the 
judge rose to pronounce his sentence. She leaned 
eagerly forward to hear those blessed words that, 
to her, meant release. But how was it? What 
was he saying ? Instead of ‘‘To be hanged by 
the néck till she is dead,” ‘‘ Penal servitude for 
life !” were the words he uttered. 

She fell heavily forward on the floor. This 
living death, this torture for she knew not how 
long, was more than she could bear; but the 
sympathizing people shed tears as they said : 

“She has fainted from joy. Poor girl! she 
thought that she must die, and now she faints 
with joy that she may live !” 

They lifted her up, and bore her slowly back 
to her cell. 
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By NEIL MACDONALD. 


Ir has been my privilege to have formed the 
acquaintance of persons eminent in almost all 
spheres of human activity, but I must confess I 
found no striking difference between them and 
ordinary men and women of superior intelligence. 
Even in the case of people of genius, the peculiar 
attributes to which they owe their ascendency 
may escape the notice of the most perspicuous 
and critical observer. Modes and quality of 
thought lie too deep to be detected by the chance 
acquaintance of a moment, and he may look in 
vain for aught in words or manner or facial ex- 
pression to furnish the clew to the secret. Some- 
times he may fancy he has caught a glimpse of it 
in a certain intensity and earnestness of manner, 
in an introspective and far-away aspect of the eye ; 
but then he remembers that many of his acquaint- 
ances, in no way remarkable, have exhibited the 
sume peculiarities, if anything so common can 
be called peculiar. So far as my own experience 
goes, I have failed to detect this subtie quality 
that differentiates the person of genius from mul- 
titudes of ordinary people of intelligence. 

Doubtless, a constructive imagination, with a 
correct judgment, may at times determine very 
correctly a general theory of conduct from iso- 
luted acts, the character and disposition of per- 
sons from their faces, and the mental bias of au- 
thors from a perusal of their works. But such 
generalizations, even when they more nearly ap- 


proximate to the truth, are but little better than 
lucky guesses. Who for a moment could conceive 
of Laurence Sterne as weeping over a dead ass, 
and indifferent to a starving mother; Guy build- 
ing a hospital for sailors, with money wrung from 
the poor marines; or Rousseau recommending 
parental care of children, and yet sending his own 
to a foundling hospital, not even labeled to se- 
cure their future identification ? What Talley- 
rand remarked of language may be also appropri- 
ately applied to all modes of expression by which 
the internal consciousness seems to project itself 
outward. Behind the action or the word spoken 
or written the individual is concealed, perhaps, as 
often as revealed, and this may be without any 
attempt to mislead, and the greater the degree of 
originality, the less amenable the rule, and the 
more difficult it is to form a general scheme of 
character. 

During a recent visit to England and Scotland 
I had the good fortune to meet with a number of 
noted authors, whose works are scarcely less pop- 
ular here than in their own country. Though 
my previous estimate of those literary stars was 
high, and I did not expect to find them unap- 
proachable, upon meeting them I was pleasantly 
surprised at finding my anticipations much more 
than realized. The acquaintanceship, brief as it 
was, I regard as the most pleasant of a lifetime, 
and if I succeed in interesting my readers, and 
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convey to them a better conception of the distin- 
guished personages of whom I write, I shall be 
satisfied. 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

No living British novelist is better or more 
favorably known in this country than William 
Black ; and, though he is still comparatively a 
young man, he has already secured a literary 
eminence which would seem to predict for him 
a permanent niche in the Pantheon of literature. 
On a glowing July afternoon I first met Mr. Black 
at the Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, which is 
his headquarters when in the city. He welcomed 
me with that affable, unaffected courtesy that dis- 
tinguishes a real gentleman everywhere. Though 
the day was warm, he wore a Prince Albert coat, 
buttoned up almost to the chin. He is of medium 
height, robust-looking though spare, and does not 
look as dark as he appears in his photographs. 
He is deeply bronzed, as if exposed for years to 
sunshine, wind and weather, and his dark mus- 
tache and hair are slightly sprinkled with gray. 
Though he speaks and acts without hesitation, he 
is modest, and not without that sensitiveness so 
often characteristic of his race. Quiet and un- 
assuming in his manner, yet it would not require 
an acute observer to discover that he not only 
possesses that verve which has helped to make 
him so successful in his art, but has also that 
larger enthusiasm which extends beyond the lim- 
itations of his mere professional labors. ‘To meet 
him and converse with him is quite sufficient to 
convince one of his absolute sincerity. 

He spoke with warmth of the many friends he 
had in America, where he thought he was more 
popular than in his own country. Mr. Black 
said he studied art at the Glasgow School of Art, 
and when eighteen years of age prepared a series 
of sketches after Flaxman for Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” which, however, were never published. 
For about seven years he was assistant editor of 
the London Daily News, and liked journalism. 
Two years after he had quit the newspapers and 
engaged in purely literary work he attempted to 
write a leader, the composition of which took him 
a day and a half, though formerly he produced 
this species of writing easily and with expedition. 

In the composition of his novels, he remarked 
that he wrote with facility and rapidly. His time 
for composing was after breakfast, when he de- 
voted two hours to literary work, and one hour 
after dinner. The rest of the day was spent 
mostly in the open air. His stories were now 
almost invariably published in serial form, and 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This method of publishing his novels, he said, 
was more profitable than issuing them first in 
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book form, and had the additional advantage of 
circumventing the ‘‘book pirates.” He rarely 
had anything to do with the arrangement of 
details as to publishers and publication, as usu- 
ally, of late years, his works were purchased in 
advance by syndicates, who consequently relieved 
him of all responsibility in this particular. 

Respecting the permanency of the popularity 
of works of fiction, he remarked that, however 
much manner and tastes might change, human 
passions, proclivities and aspirations would re- 
main essentially the same, and the art which 
represented those truthfully for any particular 
age must remain largely true for all future ages. 
Deep down in the heart of humanity was the love 
for the romantic. Without this sentiment life 
would lose many of its charms and nearly all 
of its graces. He did not say whether he re- 
garded the chief function of the novel to be 
to please or to instruct. As for himself, he never 
tried to be didactic, and his main endeavor was 
to make his sketches interesting. I having al- 
luded to the marvelous and sometimes monstrous 
creations of a well-known writer of fiction, Mr. 
Black in rejoinder said that he thought the writer 
had failed in his art who did not succeed in creat- 
ing the illusion of reality. 

Though a member of the Reform Club, Mr. 
Black repudiated any strong political preferences. 
He had not given much attention to the points in 
dispute between the Liberals and Conservatives, 
and did not know much about such matters. The 
members of the Reform Club, he remarked, were 
almost as much distinguished for their differences, 
so far as a formulated political creed was con- 
cerned, as for their agreement to a recognized code 
of political ethics. Apropos of this he related an 
amusing incident. It had recently passed current 
as a joke that, in order to facilitate an exchange 
of civilities between the chief Conservative club 
in London, the Carlton (separated from the Re- 
form Club by a narrow lane), and the latter, that 
a subway between the two should be constructed. 
This was nnanimously agreed to by a committee 
of the Carlton, but the proposal was as unani- 
mously rejected by a committee of the Reform 
Club, owing to the dangerous radical tendencies 
of the members of the Carlton Club. 

Those who have read Mr. Black’s works know 
how fond he is of his native land and its varied 
and beautiful scenery, which he describes with the 
talent of an artist and the enthusiasm of a lover, 
Though he has visited Asia, Africa and America, 
and seen much of Europe, he said he saw no 
scenery like that of the land of his birth. Scot- 
tish views, he remarked, were seen to best ad- 
vantage under aspects deepened by chiaro-oscuro 
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effects. JIlow grand it was to see the shadows 
falling on the hoary mountain tops, and slowly 
advancing over the tarn, or loch, or sea! Then 
the sun would pierce through the pall of clouds, 
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the shadows would gradually uplift, and mount- 
ain, heathery hill, verdant meadow, tarn, loch 
and sea would be radiant with a gorgeousness of 
glory that only artists and lovers of nature could 
appreciate, and none fully picture or describe. 

Mr. Black was born in Glasgow in 1841, and 
stated that the traditions of his family were that 
they were of Highland Scotch origin. He mar- 
ried an English lady, and has three children (one 
of them a boy), aged respectively twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen. During the winter season he re- 
sides principally at Brighton, and in summer 
removes his, family to Oban, where he has a 
cottage, Kilchrennan House. He is fond of 
yachting, fishing and other outdoor amusements, 
and during the summer and autumn months 
spends much of his time in those healthful rec- 
reations. 

This is not the place for a critical estimate of 
Mr. Black’s work, or his standing as a writer of 
fiction. Suffice it to say that he does not depend 
for the interest of his stories upon unraveling 
the intricacies of a plot, or by introducing upon 
the stage of action exaggerated types of character 
as his dramatis persone. Though life is so in- 
finitely varied that it would be almost possible 
to find intermediate shades of character extend- 
ing all the way from Sycorax to Miranda, outré 
personages have no charm for Mr. Black, and he 
rarely travels far afield for his men and women. 
Nature, with its endless variety, is always at hand, 
and he knows how to describe it with the hand of 
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araster. As for the rest, the loves and hatreds, 
the joys ‘and sorrows of people never so far re- 
moved from the ordinary types as to be unnatural 
furnish him with ample material for the elabora- 
tion of his stories. Whatever place the future 
may have in reserve for him as a writer, I think 
the consensus of present opinion would assign 
him one of the highest ‘positions among living 
writers of fiction. 

Mr. Black first achieved a decided success by 
his novel, “A Daughter of Heth,” published in 
1871. Since then he has written one or more 
novels a year. His chief works are: ‘‘ Strange 
Adventures in a Phaeton,” ‘‘A Princess of 
Thule,” ‘The Maid of Killena,” “‘ The Monarch 
of Mincing Lane,” ‘“‘ Three Feathers,” ‘‘ Madcap 
Violet,” ‘‘ Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” ‘* Shan- 
don Bells,” ‘‘Mac Leod of Dare,” ‘‘ Sunrise,” 
“White Wings,” ‘That Beautiful Wretch,” 
“Yoland,” <‘‘Judith Shakespeare,” “In Far 
Lochaber,” ‘‘ White Heather,” and ‘* Prince 
Fortunatus.” 

DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 

About a month before his death, which oc- 
curred in December, 1889, I visited Charles 
Mackay, LL.D., at his residence in Longbridge 
Road, South Kensington, London. He had been 
then for some time an invalid, and three days 
before had an epileptic attack, which still further 
impaired his shattered constitution, and reduced 
him nearly to astate of helplessness. But his men- 
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corresponding to that of his physical powers, as 
he talked fluently and well. Though his legs 
were of no further use for walking, he seemed 
to regret this much less than the partial paralysis 
of his hands, which, he pathetically remarked, 
made.writing painful to him and a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. 

He had the appearance of having been long ill, 
and evidences of approaching dissolution were not 
wanting. He was much attenuated, his hair and 
beard were almost white, and his bushy eyebrows 
overshadowed deep-set gray eyes, rather bleared, 
but steady in their gaze and not deficient in lus- 
tre. He had regular features, decidedly Scottish 
in contour, and was extremely kind and courte- 
ous in his manner. Before I parted with him he 
insisted upon my drinking tea with him, remark- 
ing at the same time that it did not seem like 
Highland hospitality, my leaving his house with- 
out eating and drinking at his table. Though 
we conversed at length on a variety of topics, 
he said but little relative to the special work of 
his lifetime. He rather sadly remarked that he 
thought he had survived his reputation, and that, 
so far as England was concerned, he was mostly 
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remembered as the author of a few songs that had 
caught the people’s fancy. In America and Aus- 
trulia he imagined he was more popular than at 
home, but even where most widely and favorably 
known, he said, his popularity was not equal to 
that already attained by his daughter, who writes 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Marie Corelli.” He 
spoke of her with great tenderness, but made no 
reference to his son Eric, who recently sprang 
with a bound to fame as a poet. 

His remarks on public affairs and society were 
rather pessimistic, and though opposed to Rad- 
icalism, and far from being a Republican, he 
feared the Monarchy was doomed in Britain. In 
the event of the succession of the Prince of Wales 
to the throne, should he not rule wisely, Dr. 
Mackay thought that he would be the last of the 
British sovereigns. He did not think that the 
English people generally were polite, but on the 
contrary very vulgar, and regretted the decay of 
manners and good breeding even among the so- 
called society people. Real ladies and gentlemen, 
he remarked, were not so frequently met with 
now as fifty years ago. Though education was 
more widely diffused in England than heretofore, 
even now he thought that the vast majority of 
those instructed at the public schools knew just 
enough to be able to read and enjoy trashy novels. 

He related with animation how, many years 
ago, he invited Sir John A. Macdonald, and other 
prominent Canadians visiting London, to dine 
with him at the Reform Club. After dinner they 
went to the Casino (not now in existence), danced 
and otherwise amused themselves. The place, it 
may be remarked, was not so exclusive that a 
formal invitation was necessary to take part in 
the festivities. 

To me there was something extremely pathetic 
in such reminiscences of the aged poet, now rap- 
idly approaching the end of life’s journey. He 
seemed to recall the frolics of his younger days 
without any feeling of regret—and why not ? 
Youth and gladness, and the rhythmic movements 
of the feet to the inspiring strains of music, all 
have their day, and the time approaches all too 
quickly when the springs of life will no longer 
respond to the touch of pleasure, and wearisome 
days and nights of pain have little to relieve them 
of their woeful monotony, save the recollection 
of other days, when the mere sense of living was 
a pleasure. When we are old retrospection takes 
the place of youthful anticipation, and the fancy, 
dominant over the decay of nature, reconstructs 
life ideally as it nears its close. So it appeared 
to be with the poet, looking backward with pleas- 
ure on life, and forward with calmness upon 
death. 
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When Lord Lytton, the distinguished author, 
was appointed Colonial Secretary, Dr. Mackay 
expressed to him his regret at his being ap- 
pointed to a public office. ‘* Why,” said Lord 
Lytton, ‘‘don’t you think I will make a good 
Colonial Secretary ?” ‘ Yes,” was the rejoinder ; 
“T think you will; but it will spoil you as a 
writer of novels.” ‘‘ No,” he replied, “I will 
always continue writing.” In connection with 
Lord Lytton’s supervision of colonial affairs, Dr. 
Mackay remarked that for some time before his 
appointment prominent Canadians visiting Lon- 
don received but little recognition, and were 
largely dependent upon the American Minister 
at the Court of St. James for any courtesies they 
received. The poet hinted to the Colonial Sec- 
retary that such treatment of representative Ca- 
nadians was not proper, and recommended a 
more general recognition of their claims to con- 
sideration. Lord Lytton replied that they had 
so many colonies, they could not extend courte- 
sies to all who came from them. Soon after that, 
however, on the arrival in London of a number 
of public men from Canada (among them being 
Sir John A. Macdonald), they were invited to 
Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s seat, and treated with 
the utmost hospitality. 

Dr. Mackay was born in Perth, Scotland, in 
1814, and was a member of a Highland family 
of which Lord Reay is chief. Ie removed in 
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infancy to London, was educated there and in 
Belgium, and was a witness of the startling 
events of the revolution that broke out in that 
country in 1830. In 1834 he published a small 
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volume of poems, which led to his introduction 
to the late Mr. John Black, editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, London. Through him he became 
connected with that newspaper, and continued 
so for nine years, and published during that time 
another volume, ‘*The Hope of the World,” 
and other poems. He was editor of the Glasgow 
Argus from 1844 to 1847, and in 1846 the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D. Dr. Mackay wrote for the London Daily 
News a series of poems : ‘‘Voices from the Crowd,” 
afterward published in book form; ‘*'The Sala- 
mandrine ; or, Love and Immortality,” was pub- 
lished in 1842 ; ‘‘ Legends of the Isle,” and other 
poems, in 1845; ‘* Voices from the Mountains,” 
in 1846; ‘Town Lyries,”” in 1847; ‘* Egeria,” 
in 1850; ‘The Lump of Gold,” in 1855 ; «* Un- 
der Green Leaves,” in 1857; ‘* A Man's Heart,” 
in 1860; and “Studies from the Antique, and 
Sketches from Nature,” in 1864. For a number 
of years he contributed leading articles to the 
Illustrated London News, and in 1860 he estab- 
lished the London Review, Dr. Mackay was cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes during the Civil 
War, and resided in New York from 1862 till 
1867. His letters to his journal gave offense to 
some, owing to his supposed sympathy with the 
South in the struggle. As a prose writer he is 
best known by his ‘* Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions,” published in 1841, and still 
in request by the reading public. He also pub- 
lished ‘* Under the Blue Sky”; ‘ Lost Beauties 
of the English Language”; “The Poetry and 
Humor of the Scottish Language”; ‘* Baron 
Grimbosh, Governor of Baratraria ;” a work on 
the Celtic and Gaelic etymology of the languages 
of Western Europe ; ‘* The Founders of the Amer- 
ican Republic ”; and was for some time preceding 
his death occupied in writing a book on ‘*The 
Gaelic Etymology of the English Language.” 
Among other periodicals, he contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century and Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
some of his articles appearing in the latter jour- 
nal a short time before his death. He was an 
enthusiastic Gaelic scholar, and devotedly at- 
tached to the Highlands and its people. In his 
conversation with me Dr, Mackay repudiated the 
notion that the English people were largely of 
Saxon origin, and maintained that the nation was 
more Celtic than Teutonic in its derivation. 
Neither of the poet’s gifted children was at 
home at the time of my visit, they being then 
touring in Switzerland. IIis daughter is the 
author of two very successful novels, one, ‘A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” a two-volume work ; 
and the other, ‘* The Ilistory of a Vendetta,” in 
three volumes. Mr. Symington, who is acquainted 
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with her, told me that Miss Mackay is undeniably 
possessed of great original talent, and has many 
of the attributes of genius, but that she is way- 
ward in her moods, and has peculiar notions on a 
variety of topics. 

Her brother Eric, who has suddenly come to 
the front as a poet of acknowledged power, has 
contributed occasional short poems to the New 
York Independent, which attracted favorable no- 
tice. Recently he issued anonymously, in Lon- 
don, “‘The Love Letters of a Violinist,” and 
other poems, which were received by both the 
critics and the igeneral public with a great de- 
gree of favor. Many surmises were made as to 
the identity of the author, some attributing the 
production to the Duke of Edinburgh, who filled 
the bill so far as the violin was concerned, but in 
no other particular, as it was reluctantly admitted 
that the production of such poems was beyond 
the capacity of the royalduke. The self-imposed 
disguise of the author was at last removed in New 
York, and since then an ‘edition of the book has 
been published under the author’s name. It 
would be scarcely possible to speak too highly 
of the volume in question, and since Mr. Mackay 
is still a young man, it is reasonable to expect, in 
view of the superior excellence of this work, that 
hereafter he will produce other poems which will 
place him in the front rank, if not at the head, 
of the younger poets of the later Victorian period. 
Still more recently he published an original trag- 
edy, entitled ‘* Nero and Actea,” and wrote an 
introduction for the ‘* Posthumous Poems” of his 
father. 

ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 

A few days before Christmas, 1889, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Andrew James Symington, 
the Scottish author, at his residence, 10 Battle- 
field Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. His house is 
not far removed from the place where the battle 
of Langside was fought (May 13th, 1658), between 
the forces of Mary Queen ‘of Scots and those un- 
der Regent Murray, the former being defeated. 
The site is now marked by a monument of ex- 
quisite design and finish. 

Mr. Symington is stout, of medium height ; has 
strongly marked, regular features, inclined to be 
massive ; kindly eyes steady in their gaze from un- 
der large bushy eyebrows, and hasa plentiful sup- 
ply of hair almost gray. After the formalitics of 
meeting he introduced me to his study, or ‘‘ den,” 
as he called it. This apartment had every avail- 
able place occupied by books, articles of virtu, 
bric-d-brac, and a heterogeneous mass of material, 
such as a man of taste and of literary proclivities 
would collect during a long course of years. 
Though I had never met him before, in a few 
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moments he talked as familiarly with me as if I 
had known him for years. He is quiet, easy and 
natural in his mannev, mild of speech, and cor- 
rect and deliberate in his utterance. 

He stated that it was a matter of satisfaction 
to him that he had been acquainted with Emer- 
son, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes and other fa- 
mous American writers, as also with the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters in Britain. He had 
been on terms of great intimacy with Thomas 
Carlyle, who, he said, was not only a brilliant 
talker, but also extremely sociable. Mr. Sym- 
ington remarked that he thought Mr. Froude 
had erred in his work on Carlyle through not 
understanding him, and not from any desire to 
diminish his fame. The Rev. W. Howie Wylie, 
editor of the Christian Leader, Glasgow, a biog- 
rapher of Carlyle, and his friend, in a con- 
versation with me, expressed a similar opinion. 
Though a digression, I cannot forbear from men- 
tioning a circumstance related by Mr. Wylie, that 
displays one of the particularities of Mr. Carlyle. 
In reply to a question by the former respecting 
Charles Lamb, Mr. Carlyle used the language, 
word for word, that afterward appeared in 
Froude’s “ Carlyle’s Journal,” so that the opin- 
ion expressed by Mr. Carlyle to Mr. Wylie must 
have been written as an entry in his diary many 
years before. 

The recent death of Robert Browning having 
been introduced in the course of our conversa- 
tion, Mr. Symington showed me a letter he had 
received from Mary Howitt, in which she dep- 
recated the refusal of the authorities of Flor- 
ence, where Mr. Browning’s wife, Elizabeth Bar- 
ret Browning, was buried, to permit his being 
interred by her side. Mr. Symington related an 
amusing incident in the child life of his gifted 
correspondent. When she was four years old her 
grandmother, a Quakeress, after describing heaven 
to her grandchild, was shocked by the latter re- 
marking: ‘‘ Do you think, grandma, if I am very 
good on Saturday afternoons in heaven, that they 
will let me out on Sundays to play with the little 
devils ?” 

Mr. Symington said he generally spent the day 
in writing, the bulk of his literary work being for 
magazines. He was not so well-known now, nor 
so popular, he remarked, as many years ago, and 
seemed to think, like the late Dr. Mackay, that he 
had largely survived his reputation. He is mar- 
ried and has a family, the youngest son having 
nearly attained the years of manhood. 

He leads a quiet, studious life, and has long 
numbered many of the first men of the day in 
literary, artistic and scientific circles among his 
intimate personal friends. Mr. Symington is a 
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many-sided man, and early in life established his 
reputation as a poet ; as a prose writer he is al- 
ways entertaining and instructive, and his works 
find favor with many readers. 

Mr. Symington was born in Paisley in 1825, 
and was educated in the Grammar School there. 
He was quite young when he began his literary 
career, and in 1844 contributed original poem’ 
and translations of German poetry to Tait’s Hdin- 
burgh Magazine. In 1859 he visited Iceland with 
President Chadbourne of Williams College, this 
country, and as a result published in 1861 ‘‘ Pen 
and Pencil Sketches of Farée and Iceland.” In 
1874 he came to the United States and resided 
here for a year, and during that period contrib- 
uted to several American journals. He was the 
author of Blackie & Sons’ series of ‘“‘Men of 
Light and Leading,” and in connection with this 
work wrote a life of William Cullen Bryant in 
1880. In 1881 he prepared a selection from the 
speeches of President Garfield for a series of 
works entitled “‘ Talks with the People by Men 
of Mark.” He also contributed to ‘ Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia of American Biography.” His prin- 
cipal works are: ‘‘ Harebell Chimes; or, Sum- 
mer Memories and Musings,” published in 1848 ; 
“The Beautiful in Nature, Art and Life,” in 
1857 ; ** The Reasonableness of Faith,” in 1870 ; 
“Thomas Chalmers: The Man, His Time and 
Work,” in 1878 ; and “ Capital Hints to Boys,” 
in 1884. A number of his works have been re- 
published in his country. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Robert Buchanan is probably better known in 
the United States as the author of a number of 
successful plays than as a poet and novelist, 
though he has secured a well-deserved reputation 
in the latter dual capacity. I first became ac- 
quainted with him a few years ago, while he was 
a temporary resident of New York city. His 
sister-in-law, Harriet Jay, the novelist and act- 
ress, and himself occupied for g few months 
apartments in Twenty-third Street. As is the 
custom almost invariably in England and Scot- 
land, refreshments were served on these occasions, 
and a gentle insistence used in urging their visi- 
itors to partake of them. I was not strongly im- 
pressed either by Mr. Buchanan’s personal appear- 
ance, or by his manner or conversation. He had at 
that time a well-developed frame, strongly marked 
full face, with well-defined signs of humor lurking 
at the angles of his mouth and in the eyes, and 
laughed heartily, and, as I thought, without much 
occasion for such a risible display. He appeared 
to me at that time as a cheerful, good-natured 
and easy-going individual, who had developed the 
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genial side of his nature until there was no room 
left for gloom or bitterness. Of course this was 
only one of Mr. Buchanan’s external aspects. It 
might mean much or it might mean but little. 


ANDREW J. SYMINGTON. 


-Of this, however, I was assured, that no man 
could write as Mr. Buchanan had written, both 
in poetry and prose, without experiencing emo- 
tions that sweep the entire range of feeling. 

At that time Charles Coote, the actor, who 
filled the réle of the Parson in Mr. Buchanan’s 
play ‘‘ Fascination ” (afterward successfully pre- 
sented in New York), was, I think, residing in the 
house with the dramatist and his sister-in-law. 
The conversation, which on these occasions was 
free and unrestrained, was sometimes about the 
stage, and literary matters, but more frequently 
upon the subjects of passing interest which arise 
in the ordinary course of conversation. Like 
most Scotchmen, Mr. Buchanan has theological 
leanings, a fact which may be noticed in his novel 
“The New Abelard,” and elsewhere throughout 
his works. The few remarks he made upon this 
topic were, however, of such nature as to impress 
one with the idea that his religions views were 
extremely liberal, and that he was opposed to 
what may be called ‘ Sabbatarianism.” 

In the summer of 1889 I again met Mr. Buch- 
anan in London, soon after his recovery from a 
severe illness, which had confined him for some 
time to his summer residence at South-End- 
on-Sea. He appeared to be in excellent spirits, 
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but was paler and less robust than when I had 
seen him in New York. Shortly afterward he 
removed to his town residence near Cavendish 
Square. I last met him at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
on the Strand, where his play, the ‘‘ Old Home,” 
was drawing full houses. 

Mr. Buchanan is without doubt one of the 
busiest and most versatile of British authors. 
Whether he may be regarded as an exponent 
of the times in which he lives or not, he at least 
gives expression to much that is characteristic an] 
original, in sentiment and idea, of the world ot 
humanity around him. 

That he follows the original bent of his genius 
in doing so I cannot say. I feel inclined to 
think that, as a poet, he does not do so, for trne 
poetry concerns itself less with the transient fash- 
ions and moods of the day than with those more 
serious facts of human consciousness which, un- 
like the efflorescence of exotic flowers of emotion, 
are facts of universal experience in all ages. 
Whether I am correct in my conjecture or not, 
this, at least, is certain, that our author is alert 
in noticing the changing shades of public opin- 
ion and sentiment, if he does not anticipate them, 
and his dramas are not rarely produced at the 
precise moment when the mind of the public is 
excited over some circumstance in real life that 
closely approximates to the subject matter or 
main incident of his drama. 

Robert Buchanan is now in his fiftieth year, 
and, though a native of England, is Scottish 
both his parents being Highland and Gaelic 
speaking, I think he told me. He was educated 
at the High School, and University of Glasgow, 
and began literary work at an early age. His 
first effort, a volume of poems, ‘‘ Undertones,” 
was published in 1860; ‘‘Idvls and Legends of 
Inverburn,” in 1865 ; and “ London Poems,” in 
1866. During the latter year he also translated 
“Danish Ballads.” In 1867 he published his 
“North Coast Poems”; and, in 1871, ‘* Napo- 
leon Fallen: A Lyrical Drama.” ‘The Land 
of Lorne,” including the cruise of the Tern to 
the outer Hebrides, dedicated to the Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, was published in 
1871. In it the author directed the public attea- 
tion to the rack-renting prevailing on the estates 
of the Duke of Argyll. The people generally 
were incredulous as to this fact, and thonght it 
impossible that so just and humane a man as the 
duke could treat his tenants in the manner stated. 
But whether they regarded the allegation as being 
true or false, they questioned the propriety of dedi- 
cating a book to the princess containing severe 
reflections upon her father-in-law. In a subse- 
quent edition of the work, Mr. Buchanan, at the 
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earnest solicitation of his publishers, deleted the 
passages objected to. About a year ago the royal 
commission completed its labors on the Duke of 
Argyll’s island estates, and the reduction of rents 
and canceling of arrearages ordered by it seem to 
prove the truth of the charges made by Mr. Buch- 
anan many years before. ‘‘The Fleshly School 
of Poetry,” in which he: attacks Mr. Swinburne 
and D. G. Rossetti, was published in 1872, and 
the following year ‘‘ Master Spirits ” was brought 
out. Many years ago his tragedy of ‘‘ The 
Witchfinder ” was produced at Saddler’s Wells 
Theatre; and a comedy, ‘‘A Madcap Prince,” 
was acted at the Haymarket Theatre in 1874. 
Ilis sister-in-law, Harriet Jay, first appeared as 
an actress in his ‘A Nine Days’ Queen,” and her 
novel, “The Queen of Connaught,” was also 
dramatized by him. A collected edition of his 
poems in five volumes was published in 1874. He 
first appeared before the public as a novelist in 
1876, when “‘ The Shadow of the Sword ” was is- 
sued. This was succeeded at regular intervals 
by ‘*A Child of Nature,” ‘God and the Man,” 
“The Martyrdom of Madeline,” ‘‘ Love Me For- 
ever,” ‘* The Heir of Linne,” and other works of 
fiction. His comedy, ‘ Lady Clare,” was brought 
out at the Globe Theatre in 1883, and since then 
he has produced several dramas which have been 
acted before appreciative audiences in New York, 
London and elsewhere. He has contributed to 
American and British magazines, and for many 
years has been connected with the Contemporary 
Review, in which many of his poems and essays 
first appeared. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A year ago last August I visited George Mac- 
Donald LL.D., novelist, poet and Shakespearean 
lecturer, at his residence, the Old Palace, Rich- 
mond. ‘This edifice was erected in the time of 
Ifenry VII., on the site of an old royal residence, 
and in one of the apartments now occupied by Dr. 
MacDonald as a study Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have died. The building is extremely narrow, 
occupies almost two sides of a square, and is only 
redeemed from being commonplace by the appear- 
ances of hoary antiquity everywhere present. It 
is scarcely necessary to state that the novelist and 
his family occup, only part of one wing of the 
building. 

We met in Dr. MacDonald’s study, which is a 
spacious square room, bare of furniture, except- 
ing a few chairs and a level oblong table at which 
he writes, which was strewn with manuscript and 
typewritten proof sheets of his latest novel. The 
only attempt at ornamentation visible was a well- 
preserved portrait in oil of a woman of great 


beauty, said by Dr. MacDonald to be one of the 
St. Albans family, to whom the Old Palace be- 
longed. The portrait, however, is the property 
of the present owners, a branch of the St. Albans 
in reduced circumstances, who permitted the 
painting to remain as a permanent fixture of 
the room. 

Dr. MacDonald is about five feet ten inches in 
height, but, as he stoops slightly, seems shorter, 
and is fully up to the average stoutness of men of 
his size. His face is pale and bloodless (doubtless 
partly due to frequent hemorrhages, from which 
he suffered greatly at one time), has a full beard 
and mustache, and a plentiful supply of wavy 
hair, almost white. Tis finely formed features 
have just a trace of that ruggedness, with much 
of the intensity, characteristic of certain types of 
Scottish faces ; but in him the harsh outlines have 
been softened by the glow of predominating imag- 
ination, and warmed by active benevolence. His 
nose is expressive and slightly aquiline, and his 
large, kindly gray eyes seem beaming with in- 
telligence and sympathetic kindness. His face, 
manner, expression, and everything distinctive 
of character, indicate the possession of humane 
impulses which would bring him into active sym- 
pathy with every phase of human suffering. 
Finally, there is something about him which 
impressed me with the idea that he is terribly 
in earnest ; that those matters of belief which are 
to so many mere subjects of speculation are to 
him concrete facts and eternal verities; and that 
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success to him in any enterprise would be alto- 
gether subordinate to the consideration of duty 
involved therein. 

He speaks with a quite noticeable accent, and 
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deliberately, yet with ease, but appears at times to 
hesitate, rather from lack of a proper medium for 
expressing his thoughts than from a want of ideas ; 
briefly, as if the mechanism of thought went too 
fast to find utterance in appropriate language. 

When I entered his study Dr. MacDonald was 
hard at work correcting the proofs of his lat- 
est novel, a story for boys published as a serial in 
a London periodical. After the customary civil- 
ities, without the necessity of many interrogations 
on my part, he gave much interesting information 
respecting himself and his methods of working. 
In justice to Dr. MacDonald, it is proper to state 
that, probably of all British authors, he is the 
least desirous of notoriety, and that my interview 
with him was not an interview in the journalistic 
sense at all. 

He said he had good reason for believing that 
he was descended from the MacDonalds of Glen- 
coe, one of the survivors of the massacre of the 
clan who afterward settled in Banf being his an- 
cestor. His great-grandfather and great-grand- 
uncle fought under Charles Edward at Culloden ; 
and as they served in a Banf troop, the mistaken 
sense of honor which caused the defection of the 
MacDonald clans on the fatal occasion did not 
prevent his ancestors from taking part in a bat- 
tle so disastrous to Highlanders and the Stuart 
cause. 

He expressed his regret at not having a knowl- 
edge of Gaelic, but thought that perhaps it was 
better that he had not, as in that case he would 
not have been so familiar with the Lowland dia- 
lect, which he found so useful in composing his 
books. ‘I do not compose,” he remarked, ‘* with 
that facility and correctness which precludes the 
need of extensive proof reading, as you suppose. 
T am not by any means a slow writer, but quite 
often I make such changes in the proof sheets 
that one-half the original matter may be elim- 
inated, and the composition so changed that but 
little is left intact save the idea involved, and 
sometimes even this is changed. I regard re- 
dundancies with abhorrence, and lop off every 
word and every clause which I do not think abso- 
lutely necessary. I make a special point of ana- 
lyzing words, the primary meanings attached to 
them, and the essential ideas they represent, and 
not rarely spend considerable time in searching 
for a word which will convey my exact meaning. 
I frequently compose at the typewriting machine. 
You see my first copy of that story for boys,” 
directing my attention to the typewritten manu- 
script of his latest novel—‘“ how it is cut up and 
mangled. Here is the proof from that corrected 
copy with almost a third of it gone, not to talk 
of ether changed words and interlineations. That 
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revised proof will undergo two or tnree more cor- 
rections before I think it fit to go to the printer; 
and after I get the proof sheets from the publish- 
ers, they have to pass through a similar, thongh 
of course less drastic, process of treatment. You 
ask how it is possible for me to get through with 
my work at all when it is so tedious. You see 
writing is my business, and I do nothing else. | 
am forced to write for a livelihood, and if I did 
my work in aslovenly manner the public would 
soon find it out, and so would I that my occupa- 
tion was gone. But, independently of any such 
mercenary consideration, as my business is mak- 
ing books, I want to make them as good as I pos- 
sibly can, not solely from the consideration of 
prospective gains, but also from my strong desire 
to benefit my fellow man, and from a sense of 
what I owe my art. I always endeavor to exam- 
ine my writing as if I were not the person most 
interested, but simply a critic, and I think I have 
succeeded passably well. But, after all, my motive 
in composing novels is not primarily to please, 
but to improve and instruct, and if, while striv- 
ing to do this, I please as well, I am, of course, 
gratified. 

““You ask what led me to write my first novel. 
My wife, an English lady, to whom I was mar- 
ried over thirty years ago, and to whom I owe 
fame, and even life itself. I was for years subject 
to hemorrhages, and nothing but her devoted care 
and nursing brought me through. You know, I 
suppose, that I had attained some reputation as 
a poet before I essayed novel writing. My wife 
urged me to write a story, and the result was my 
first novel, ‘David Elginbrod,’ a work for which 
I received very little, and for which I had great 
difficulty in finding a publisher. Inclined thongh 
I am to be hopeful, this had a very discouraging 
effect upon me, and but for my wife I doubt if I 
would have made the second attempt. ‘ David 
Elginbrod’ proved a success, after all, and is still 
extensively read. 

“‘T never take a vacation, spend part of every 
working day in writing, lecture occasionally upon 
Shakespeare’s plays, and sometimes preach on Sun- 
days, so that I have scarcely any idle time. I 
pass about four months of the year in England, 
and the rest of my time in Bordighera, on the 
West Riviera, a town frequently mentioned in 
Ruffini’s beautiful story of ‘Doctor Antonio.’ 
When I first went there my health was very in- 
firm, but its genial climate had a most salutary 
effect upon me, and I now feel better than I have 
for years. There among the groves of olives, 
palms, oranges and lemons, and amid the most 
beautiful surroundings, I have had my real home 
for about ten years. 
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“Though my works are extensively read in the 
United States, I have not thus far derived much 
benefit from their publication, as they have been 
pirated. Earlier in my literary career, by an ar- 
rangement with the publishers, my works were 
published simultancously in America and here, 
but since my novels have been issued serially this 
arrangement was impossible. However, it is more 
profitable for writers of fiction to publish first in 
pericdicals. When in New York last a leading 
publishing firm gave me, if I remember correctly, 
$450 for one of my stories which they had pub- 
lished without asking my consent. This is the 
only money I have received from pirated editions 
of my works.” 

Dr. MacDonald is very democratic in his sym- 
pathies, an optimist in his views of society, and 
thinks that the world is slowly, but surely, be- 
coming better. He is deeply interested in the 
humane efforts to ameliorate the masses, and lect- 
ures and preaches frequently to workingmen. He 
favored the dock laborers of London in their 
strike, and considered that employers of labor 
should regard a higher principle than the law of 
supply and demand in dealing with their workers. 
He has had eleven children, eight of whom are 
living, the eldest, Dr. Bernard MacDonald, who 
studied under Sir Morell Mackenzie, being a spe- 
cialist in diseases of the throat, and well-known 
in London in connection with his method of im- 
proving the voice and articulation. Another son 
has an important place as a teacher in a North 
Carolina seminary. 

It would be impossible not to like Dr. MacDon- 
ald. With him altruism is no mere fashionable 
cult, but a predominating principle and ruling 
passion. 

George MacDonald was born in Huntly, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, in 1824. He attended school 
in his native town, his teacher being the Rev. 
Alexander Millar, now of Wimbledon, near Lon- 
don. I met Mr. Millar a year ago last summer 
at his home, and he spoke with pride and sincere 
affection of his famous pupil. The future novel- 
ist’s father, Mr. Millar remarked, was a fine spec- 
imen of Highlander, courteous and dignified in 
his manner, and every way worthy of the highest 
esteem, and was a farmer in comfortable circum- 
stances. Both the father and mother were su- 
perior, God-fearing people. Mr. Millar was ac- 
customed to give the pupils themes for composi- 
tions, which they handed in on Fridays. George 
MacDonald was at that time fourteen years of 
age, and his compositions were usually in verse 
and in the Scottish dialect. In these he displayed 
such talent that his teacher soon recognized in his 
boy pupil his intellectual superior. Flis powers 
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were not less evident in his flow of thought, vivid 
fancy and beauty of composition than in his fac- 
ulty for analysis. Mr. Millar at one time re- 
proved George for some trifling fault, which the 
boy felt keenly. On the dismission of the school 
he remained behind, and, advancing to his 
teacher, said, in a voice trembling with emotion : 
“Mr. Millar, I cannot go home until you forgive 
me.” The pardon was readily granted, and he 
never again required to be reproved. Long after- 
ward, when George MacDonald had become fa- 
mous as a poet and novelist, he told Mr. Millar that 
while writing the themes at school he was first led 
to think that he might be able to say something 
the people would like to hear, and by which he 
might be able to instruct. 

After leaving. school George MacDonald en- 
tered King’s College, Aberdeen, from which he 
received in due course of time the degree of M.A. 
He subsequently attended an Independent college 
in London, was licensed, and preached for a short 
time. Quitting the ministry, he became a lay 
member of the Church of England, and thence- 
forward devoted himself almost exclusively to 


literary pursuits. 


In 1855 he received favorable recognition as an 
author by publishing a semi-dramatic poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Within and Without.” In 1856 and 1858 
he gave to the public two additional volumes of 
poetry, and in 1867, ‘‘ The Disciple, and Other 
Poems.” 

But it is as a writer of works of fiction that 
he is best known both at home and abroad.. Of 
these, the most popular in the United States, as 
well as in Britain, are, ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” ‘‘ Robert - 
Falconer,” ‘* David Elginbrod,” «* Unspoken Ser- 
mons,” “* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘Sir 
Gibbie,” ** Glenwarlock,” ‘* Marquis of Lossie ” 
and ‘St. George and St. Michael.” 

He is even more introspective than George 
Elliot, and as a metaphysical novelist probes 
deeper into human consciousness. With him the 
action never appears as a fact separated from the 
motive producing it. Though he always has a 
moral purpose in view in composing his works, 
he does not hang it at the masthead, but rather 
desires to secure the result aimed at by uncon- 
sciously influencing the mind of the reader. 
Skillful as he often is in the elaboration of a 
plot, he depends less for his success as a writer 
on this than upon his talent in describing inci- 
dents, the felicitous use of language, and by his 
tracing out the correspondences existing between 
our actions, which appeal directly to conscious- 
ness, and their real motives, of which we may not 
be conscious at all. Dr. MacDonald is truly the 
novelist of Christian morality, and seldom fails 
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to raise his readers to a higher spiritual plane. 
Though he joined the Church of England, he 
may be truthfully claimed to have affiliations with 
all the churches, while adopting the shibboleths 
of none. . His views on the atonement, and other 
matters of Christian doctrine, may not be what is 
regarded as orthodox, and he is apt to give such 
prominence to the idea of God’s love, that His 
justice may seem to be relegated into the back- 
cround. But if he errs in this, it is because his 
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sympathies are so expansive, that, while never 
condoning the offense, his pity for the offender 
is so profound that it scarcely leaves room for 
punishment. 

Dr. MacDonald has many warm friends in this 
country, which he visited in 1872, when he fre- 
quently lectured before appreciative audiences. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and for a number of years 
edited Good Words for the Young. 


‘J SANK UPON MY KNEES AND COVERED HER WHITE HAND WITH KISSES.” 


STEPHANIE, 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 


It was in Paris, now many years ago, that I. the Embassy, when she entered. Ihad been rather 

met her in the salon of the Comtesse Blanc. bored, and, early as it was, had begun to think of 

T was talking in an idle way with an attaché of leaving and dropping in at the opera; but when 
¥ol. XXXIL, No. 5—37. 
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I saw that lovely apparition I had no thought of 
leaving while she remained. 

“© You know everyone—tell me who she is!” I 
suid to my friend, abruptly. 

“Stéphanie de Lussae,” he replied, ‘* widow of 
that brilliant scamp, Paul de Lussac, whom you 
knew—at least by sight and reputation, Also the 
niece and adopted daughter of old Valroide, the 
reputed miser,” 

«© Paul de Lussac dead ?” I exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. 

“* Yes; his brilliant though questionable career 
was cut short ina tragic manner. Did you never 
hear of it? They were at Nice at the time ; his 
yacht was upset, and his body was never recov- 
ered. Fora long time nothing would tempt Sté- 
phanie from the secluded life which she adopted 
at his death; but now she is seen occasionally 
among her old friends, and she is quite as fas- 
cinating as ever. A strange thing, though—she 
has never worn her jewels, which were really 
something marvelous, since her husband’s death ; 
and it has been whispered that he carried them 
with him to the other world as a sop for Cerberus ! 
But what is the matter ?—you seem struck,” he 
added, smiling. 

“‘ Will you present me ?” I asked ; and, still 
smiling, he complied with my request. 

I was struck, certainly, and hard hit even, at 
first sight. 

Years before, wandering through the Berlin 
galleries, I had seen the portrait of a very beauti- 
ful woman, who was then dead, and something 
in its exquisite loveliness had gone straight to my 
heart. 

‘*That woman I could have loved !” I thought 
—and even this portrayal of her features seemed 
to have its influence, however slight, upon my 
usually careless life. 

I found a copyist more clever than the usual 
run of them, and had him paint me an ivory min- 
iature of this haunting face, and although, in 
knocking about the world, I parted from time to 
time with most of my possessions, as I ceased to 
care for them, yet I retained this miniature, und 
it still kept its hold upon my fancy. 

And now [ was face to face with its living 
counterfeit! She might have just been sitting 
for the portrait, and have come straight from the 
studio to the salon, for the likeness was miracu- 
lous ! 

Here was the same sweet, oval face, beautifully 
poised above the slender neck, and crowned with 
rich masses of soft, dark hair just threaded with a 
band of violet gray that matched the velvet of her 
square-cut gown. And here were the same larce, 
innocent, dark eyes now looking straight into my 
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own, and the same beautiful lips smiling up at 
me ! 

The thought flashed through me, ‘If her mind 
is as beautiful as her perfect face and form, I, the 
careless man of the world, will strain every nerve 
to win her for my wife !” 

So far did I succeed in gaining her favor, that 
at the evening’s close she had given me _ permis- 
sion to call upon her at her home. 

I availed myself of this on the following after- 
noon, and found her seated by old M. Valroide’s 
side, reading aloud to him from a ponderous 
tome, 

As on the night before, she was most simply but 
beautifully dressed. Quite disregarding the pre- 
vailing fashion, she wore a simple gown of some 
soft, clinging stuff that fitted her perfect figure 
marvelously well, and fell from’ the waist down- 
ward in graceful folds. The square-cut neck was 
finished with some soft old lace, but, as on the 
night before, she wore no jewels. Nor did she 
need to wear them: in my eyes, no gems, how- 
ever rare, could have added one jot to her perfect 
loveliness. 

The grace of her conversation charmed me 
more and more; but if it had not been so—if I 
had found her mind far inferior to her lovely 
face—I think I must still have loved her madly. 

Call it infatuation, or what you will, the 
thought of her filled both my waking and sleep- 
ing hours, and I even dared to hope that this 
pearl of women might one day consent to be 
my wife. 

* % € * * 

A week later all Paris rang with this beautiful 
woman’s name. In clubs, in cafés, on street 
corners—wherever men or women met or gath- 
ered, her name was spoken either in pity or in 
horror. 

A terrible murder had been committed. Old 
M. Valroide had been found dead, shot through 
the heart—and Stéphanie de Lussac had been 
arrested upon suspicion ! 

Struck with horror at the thought, and con- 
vinced beforehand of her innocence, I hastened 
at once to Jules Garveau, then one of the most 
celebrated lawyers in France, and begged him to 
undertake the case in her behalf. 

IIe was already well informed as to all the 
details that had then been made public, and 
although he consented to undertake the case, he 
was far from encouraging, for the evidence was 
strong against the unfortunate young prisoner. 

It appeared that upon the night of the murder 
Stéphanie de Lussac and M. Valroide were quite 
alone together in their apartments. Madame’s 
maid had asked for and received permission ta 
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be absent for that evening and the night. And 
contrary to the usual custom, Mme. de Lussac had 
herself dismissed M. Valroide’s valet, at an early 
hour in the evening. 

In the morning, when the man sought his 
master’s room at the accustomed hour, he found 
signs of confusion there. The large carved chest 
was open—an unusual thing—and some papers 
strewed the floor ; but the room itself was empty, 
and the bed not even opened! In surprise he 
hastened to the library, and there, in his large 
armchair, was M.Valroide, his head resting upon 
the table before him. Not asleep, though—as the 
man thought at first—but rigid and cold, with 
clotted blood upon him, and a bullet in his 
heart ! 

The alarm was given, and a physician and 
officers of justice were soon at hand; but there 
was nothing for them to do but trace and bring 
the murderer to justice, for the old man had 
been killed instantly, and had then been dead 
for many hours. 

The search was begun at once, and on the floor 
in Mme. de Lussac’s boudoir, which opened into 
the library, was found a dainty silver-mounted 
revolver, marked with the interlacing letters 
*“S.de L.” It was Stéphanie’s own revolver, 
and one barrel of the deadly toy was empty ! 

It was a well-known fact that Mme. de Lussac 
was an unerring shot. Her husband had trained 
her to be a fine markswoman in the first year of 
their short married life. 

And Stéphanie herself ? They found her in 
her bedroom, in the dress she had worn the night 
before—and there was blood upon it—and there 
was a frozen horror on her lovely face. 

In reply to the questions put to her she would 
answer nothing; and so she was arrested and 
taken to prison to await her trial. 

The bullet which was extracted from the body 
of M. Valroide was found to fit the empty cham- 
ber of Stéphanie’s pistol. 

But that the murder conld not have been acci- 
dental was proved, for a box of valuable papers 
and large sums in gold, which rumor placed at 
various exorbitant amounts, had disappeared from 
the safe in the carved chest in M. Valroide’s 
room, where the so-called miser had kept the 
largest part of his accumulated wealth. 


It was impossible, they said, that a woman’ 


could have secreted this box of papers so as to 
utterly baffle the detectives, whose whole energy 
was bent upon its discovery. But the accomplice, 
if there had been one, had vanished without leav- 
ing a trace behind. 

The trial took place early in the following 
month. Garveau arranged that I should be pres- 
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ent, and I saw her again—more beautiful, I 
thought, than ever. 

During her imprisonment she had resolutely 
kept silence, and in answer to M. Garveau’s re- 
peated questions she only said: ‘‘I can tell you 
nothing.” In vain he, pleaded with her, and 
showed her what a hopeless case hers was if she 
persisted in this silence. ‘I can do nothing for 
you, madame, unless I am in your confidence,” he 
said. ‘Though I, and also my friend, both be- 
lieve you are innocent, and that your silence is to 
screen some individual of whom we can get no 
trace, yet we have no proofs, and the evidenc: 
is all against you. Madame, once more I im- 
plore you to speak.” 

She looked at him intently, but only said, 
quietly : ‘‘ No, you have no proofs.” Then, after 
a moment, she asked: ‘‘ Monsieur, what if they 
find me guilty ?” 

And he had to answer: ‘The guillotine !” 

She shuddered and turned pale, while her white 
hands circled her slender neck, as if to protect it 
from the deadly knife’s cruel edge. Then, recov- 
ering herself, she said: ‘After all, monsieur, 
death must come !” 

“* But not by the guillotine !” he replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Madame, I am convinced that you 
could be cleared by simply giving me a clew to 
the mystery of that night. You alone can save 
yourself. J can do nothing! But it is incon- 
ceivable that you should thus choose silence and 
an ignominions death in preference to an honor- 
able and happy life as the wife of an upright 
man !” 

“* Monsieur, what do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean that my friend loves you, and he is 
trying in every way to save you in spite of your- 
self, while he is half mad at the thought of the 
horrible fate that may be awaiting you.” 

Her eyes dilated. Then she said, very slowly : 
‘“‘Thave no alternative. But perhaps it is bet- 
ter as it is.” 

At the trial she pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,” but after 
that she did not speak again; and although the 
evidence was purely circumstantial, and the miss- 
ing papers had not been traced, it was decided 
that she had committed the murder to get pos- 
session of the old man’s fortune, which she had 
intrusted to some party unknown, of whom they 
had been able to find no trace. 

Garveau pleaded eloquently for her, but he had 
no counter evidence to bring, and inasmuch as 
the murder had been done in cold blood, and the 
prisoner refused to reveal her accomplice, the 
verdict was returned : ** Guilty ; and death by the 
guillotine !” 

Then, and not till then, could I gain admission 
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to her. I had sent her many messages through 
Garveau, but now, for the first and only time, I 
was permitted to see her face to face. She rose 
to receive me, and if her prison cell had been a 
palace, and she had been a queen, she could not 
have commanded more respect than she did then. 

I bent low before her, and overcome by a great 
rush of emotion, I sank upon my knees and coy- 
ered her white hand with kisses. 

She recalled me to myself with quiet dignity, 
but my grief and passion would break forth, and 
I told her of my belief in her innocence, and that 
she could even then be saved, if she would only 
speak ; and [ told her of my unchanging love. 

She was looking at me, and there was a strange 
light im her large dark eyes. ‘* You can still be- 
lieve in me?” she said. ‘*I thank you from my 
heart ; but ”’—her voice was very lov—“ it is all, 
perhaps, better as it is—better for us both! You 
lo not understand ; but the thread of my life has 
been so strangely tangled, that now, when the end 
is near, I can be almost glad. If death were not 
coming to me I should be desolate, for you are 
the only one in ali the world who loves me, and I 
could never have been yours, for—I am a married 
woman, monsieur.” 

“© Married—to whom ?’ I cried, amazed. 


‘His name was Paul de 
Lussac,” she returned, with 
visible effort. 

*«* But De Lussac is dead, 
and his death has set you 
free! Stéphanie! Stépha- 
nie!” I cried, ‘‘ what wild, 
mistaken idea is this? It 
is not yet too late. Speak, 
ITimplore you—for my sake 
—for your own! You will 
he cleared from all suspicion 
—you will be pardoned— 
and then you will be my 
wife. I will take you far 
away, and under the South- 
ern skies we will be happy, 
and you will forget all this, 
as a hideous dream that has 
passed away !” 

“Tt could never be,” she 
answered, firmly. ‘‘I shall 
be faithful—to the death !” 
Her beautiful lips trembled, 
as she added: ‘“ Believe 
only that it is better so—far 
better for us both. Believe 
that I thank you truly, and 
—-forget me.” 

e I never saw her again. 

The dreadful sentence was executed, and I left 
Paris, carrying with me the miniature, and the 
bitter memory of the lovely, unfortunate Sté- 
phanie. 

Years passed, and the bitterness had become 
softened by time, when at last the mystery of the 
murder was solved, to me alone of all the world. 

It was in St. Petersburg ; and one day as I was 
passing the Alexander Column I suddenly came 
face to face with a man whose features I knew 
well, for I never forget a face. 

“Paul de Lussace, alive /” I exclaimed, inyolun- 
tarily. 

If a glance could kill, I should have been in- 
stantly annihilated ; but he only shrugged his 
shoulders and said : 

**Pardon, mousieur, I know not of whom you 
speak.” 

He was passing on, when I caught him by the 
arm. ‘‘I speak of the man who stole a woman’s 
jewels and disappeared ; who murdered an old 
man for his money and left an innocent woman 
to suffer for his crime. Thief, and murderer of 
them both! Now do you know of whom I 
speak ?” 

Iz turned on me like a tiger. ‘* Fool!” he 
said, rapidly, between his teeth; ‘you have no 
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proofs! Dare to make such an accusation and 
you will perish miserably in the dungeons of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, or in the mines of Siberia !” 
Ile shook me off, and passed on out of my sight. 

He was right, I had no proofs, and so was 


powerless against him. But his warning—had I 
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not been sure before—would have convinced me 
that it was he. 

Then I understood the full meaning of her last 
words to me, and I knew that beautiful Stéphanie 
had gone to her death in silence, to save the un- 
worthy life of the man whom she once had loved. 


ICELAND, AND ITS THOUSAND: YEARS. 


By ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F.R.S.N.A, 


CONSIDERING the large preponderance of the 
Scandinavian element in the English-speaking 
race, and that the language, literature and many 
distinguishing traits of Scandinavians, as they 
cxisted in the ninth century, have, on account 
of the remote isolation of Iceland, been pre- 
served intact and handed down unmodified to 
the present day, that lone island, cradled in frost 
and fire, lying far away in the North Sea, is in- 
vested with singular fascination and abiding hu- 
man interest for us all. 

Tceland is about 300 miles long, and nearly 200 
broad at its greatest width, comprising an area 
of 40,458 square 
miles. At the last 
census it had a pop- 
ulation of 72,445. 

Touching the 
Arctic Circle, it is 
situated 500 miles 
north of Scotland, 
850 west from Nor- 
way, and 130 cast 
from Greenland. 
The capital is Reyk- 
javik. Grain is not 
now grown in the 
island, but the past- 
urage is good, so 
that ponies, cattle 
and sheep thrive 
well. Wheat flour, 
rye and oats are im- 
ported, and, of 
‘course, tea, coffee, 
sugar, sugar candy, 
hardware and crock- 
ery. ‘The Icelanders, 
away from the capi- 
tal, which in its cus- 
toms is more like 
Denmark, instead of 
putting sugar in 
their coffce, keep a 


bit of sugar candy in their mouths, while drink- 
ing it; hence sugar candy there is a necessar’ 
of life. We have had it so served to us, up il 
the northeast of the island. 

The exports of Iceland are sulphur, Iceland 
moss, wool, dried fish, sealskins, whale and seal 
oils, baleen (the whalebone of commerce, which 
at present has risen to an enormous price), eider- 
down, birdskins and ponies. Its manufactures 
are domestic—spinning and weaving for house- 
hold use and wear; the woolen cloth, of which 
outer garments for both sexes are made, is gener- 
ally dyed dark blue or brown, and is called wadmal. 
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Of late years several hundred families have 
emigrated from Iceland, and settled, as farmers, 
in Canada, where they are doing well. 

Travelers are attracted to this northern island 
by the weird strangeness of its scenery and its 
marvelous physical phenomena: its volcanoes, 
lava wastes, glaciers, boiling geysers, mud cal- 
drons, steam holes and sulphur pits ; its deep, 
rapid rivers, flashing waterfalls, frightful chasms, 
and black, stony, pathless deserts. These latter, 
however, are, at times, enlivened with oasislike 
spots of tender green herbage and bright-colored 
flowers. Few wilder or stranger sights are to be 
seen than the Kapella Hraun, or lava field, which 
lies in the southwest of the island, between Reyk- 
javik and the sulphur springs of Krisuvik. The 
scene presents a chaos of ridges, and pinnacles, 
and waves of lava, which, torn and separated by 
cavernous rents, cover an area of many miles. 
“The lava is of a brownish - purple tint, and 
covered to a great extent with a carpeting of 
heavy moss, thick and soft as a cushion. Nature 
has left a serpentine track or route by which the 
clever Icelandic ponies cross from side to side of 
the Hraun.” 

The cataract or waterfall of Kvarnararfoss is 
situated near the farm of Skogar, on the east 
coast. ‘The water descends in a curiously 
twisted body of foam, over the edge of a rock 
forming the head of a ravine. Behind the fall 
the rock is scooped out into the form of a Dutch 
oven, the interior of which is easily accessible. 
Here you can stand under shelter, twenty yards 
in rear of the water, and considerably above the 
pool into which it plunges.” 

One needs to be well protected from rain, which 
is heavy and frequent ; but the atmosphere, be- 
tween the showers, is so clear, that one’s ideas of 
distance are altogether at fault ; for mountains 
we would guess to be ten miles distant are, in 
reality, forty or fifty miles away, and, bathed in 
rosy or violet hues, show, clearly defined against 
the golden horizon, their snowy summits lit up 
and gleaming as with electric silver fire. 

In the summer of 1874 a number of antiqua- 
riauns, philologists and literary men flocked to Ice- 
land, from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Great Britain and America, in order to be present 
at the celebration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the assembling of the first Althing or Parlia- 
ment in the island; a celebration quite unprec- 
edented, and unique in the history of the world. 

On that memorable occasion the Icelanders gave 
avery hearty welcome to the King of Denmark, 
Christian IX., father of the Princess of Wales, 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, and the King of Greece. He was the first 
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king who had ever set foot on the island, and had 
come north to present the people with a free 
Constitution, at the great public celebration of the 
thousandth anniversary of their Parliament. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field worthily headed the Anglo- 
American expedition ; accompanied by Dr. I. I. 
Hayes, the Arctic explorer, and by his friend, the 
late Bayard Taylor, who composed a poem for the 
oceasion. Translated into Norse, it was received 
with much favor by the islanders. 

A lithograph, commemorating this the thou- 
sandth anniversary of Iceland, was published in 
Copenhagen. It was designed by the Icelandic 
poet, Benedict Grindal, son of the well-known 
author of the ‘“‘ Lexicon Poeticum” of the Ice- 
landic language. 

The lithograph represents a stone building, 
with an arched gateway, through which a Jokull 
(ice mountain) is seen rising out of the sea; on 
the sky, behind the JOkull, are written the years 
874 and 1874, and on its top is seated the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Mountains,” or Iceland represented as a 
female figure, holding a parchment scroll in her 
right hand, and leaning with her left on a sword. 
On her right shoulder may be seen one of the 
ravens of Odin, which every morning brought 
him tidings of all things that happened throngh- 
out the world. She wears a crown of ice crystals 
on her head, and flames of fire come forth from 
her hair. In the midst of the ocean below the 
Jékull isa diminutive map of Iceland, surrounded 
by the four tutelar genii of the island, as repre- 
sented by Snorri Sturluson. On both sides of 
the map are portrayed the discoveries of America 
and Greenland by the Icelanders, the former by 
© Leif the Lucky,” in the beginning of the elev- 
enth century; the latter by his father, ‘‘ Erik 
the Red,” in the year 982. 

Between these and the JOkull are the symbols 
of the achievements of Iceland, viz., poetry, sci- 
ence and warfare, represented by a harp, books 
and weapons. 

At the bottom of the lithograph are views of 
Icelandic scenery—rocks, mountains and a water- 
fall, with a glacier in the middle, glittering in 
the morning sun. To the left is Geysir, and to 
the right, in the distance, is Hecla. On the 
pillars supporting the gate are written the names 
of thirty-two settlers (Jandnams menn), and on 
the garlands intwining the pillars are the names 
of one hundred and forty-two Icelanders who 
have distinguished themselves in one way or an- 
other. (See page 592.) 

For the benefit of the English-speaking visitors 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The Thousandth Anniver- 
sary of the Norwegian Settlement in Iceland, by 
I6n A. Hjaltalin,” was published at Reykjavik, 
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it being the first English pamphlet printed in 
Iceland. 

It was in the year A.pD. 874 that Ingolf, with 
his followers, many of whom were related to the 
first families in Norway, fleeing from the tyranny 


of Harald Harfagr, began the colonization of Ice-° 


land. The island had previously been discovered, 
and, at intervals, been visited and resided in, for 
at least seventy or eighty years, by fishermen, 
ecclesiastics and hermits, from Ireland, Iona and 
other of the Hebridean Isles. These early visitors 
were called Westmen, and gave their name to the 
Westmanna Isles, off the southwest coast of Ice- 
land. 

Rude buildings, crosses, implements, and nu- 
merous traces of these previous visits, were found 
by Naddodr, a Norwegian, in the year a.p. 860; 
by Garder, a Dane, who sailed round the island 
in A.D. 864; and by Flokki, a third adventurer, 
who visited the southern portion of the island, 
near Reykjavik, and gave it the name of Iceland. 
Naddodr is commonly called the discoverer of the 
island ; he casually surveyed it, from a hilltop on 
the east coast, and, thinking it dreary, called it 
Snjaland (Snowland). It was the good report 
brought by Garder, who called it Garderholm, 
that induced Ingolf to choose it for a place of 
settlement. 

So far as climatic conditions are concerned, 
Iceland should have been called Greenland, and 
Greenland, Iceland ; for the recent explorations 
of the “‘icy mountains” of the latter by Nansen 
prove that description, in Heber’s beautiful mis- 
sionary hymn, to be strictly accurate. 

The seasons of spring, summer and autumn are 
all comprised in four months; tie remaining 
eight are winter. At the longest day the sun 
only dips, skims a little way below the horizon, 
and rises again. There is then no night, and one 
can see to read the smallest print, when it would 
be midnight darkness elsewhere. 

Then, in the depth of winter, the sun only ap- 

pears for a few hours above the horizon; and he 
who has to make a winter journey on horseback 
has to trust to the moon, or to the gleam of the 
aurora, to light his dreary, trackless way—lava 
blocks, desert wastes, or deep volcanic crevices 
being then dangerously assimilated by snow. 
_ In summer, many of the wild flowers common 
in Britain are also there to be met with. Two 
marked differences, however, are observable in 
the same species in the two different habitats. 
The petals of the Iceland flowers are larger, 
sometimes twice or three times the size; but the 
flowers are not nearly so fragrant. These two 
differences seem to be produced by the constant 
stimulation of light. 
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In the summer the sun is bright and warm, 
the thermometer sometimes up at 80 degrees, and 
clouds of a kind of small musquito are very trou- 
blesome indeed. 

The intense clearness of the atmosphere and 
the bare, sharp, lofty mountain peaks relieved 
against the blue sky—some gleaming in rich 
colors, red, purple, golden, or pale lilac ; others, 
robed with rosy-tinted snow, or covered with 
silvery glittering ice—confound, as we have al- 
ready said, all: previously formed ideas of dis- 
tance, so that a mountain which seems to be only 
ten or fifteen miles away may in reality be fifty, 
or even a hundred miles off. 

Before and during Ingolf’s time many North- 
men from Angilen, in Holstein, and from Nor- 
way, had settled, and were continuing to settle, 
in England, Scotland, and in the Hebridean, 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, so that Britain be- 
came, as it were, a stepping-stone between Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland. 

Many people, in this way, were led to join 
their friends or brethren, and accompany them 
to Iceland, either us visitors or settlers. Hence, 
we find, in the Icelandic Landnama Book, many 
names that are English, Scotch, Irish and West 
Highland. There isa family in the island that. 
can trace its descent, in a direct line, from an 
ancestor of Queen Victoria. 

In the early part of the tenth century, within 
sixty years of Ingolf’s first settlement, all the 
habitable parts of the island were occupied. 
These were only on its rim, around the coast 
line, and the population was then almost as nu- 
merous as it has ever been at any subsequent 
period. From a number of causes, infant mor- 
tality in Iceland is, and always has been, fright- 
fully great. 

Beginning in a.D. 874 with a patriarchal form 
of government, Iceland remained a flourishing 
republic for three centuries. Then, under Haco, 
it passed to the Norwegian crown ; and, on the 
union of Norway with Denmark, in A.p. 1380, it 
was transferred to Denmark, of which country it 
still remains a dependency. 

About the year 1844 a political agitation was 
begun, with a view to obtain practical adminis- 
trative power for the Althing, which had then 
come to be little more than a representative de- 
liberative assembly. 

The struggle was continued for thirty years, 
when the desired concession was, at length, 
conceded by the King of Denmark. It came into 
force in August, 1874, and, as we have suid, 
formed the central and most important part of 
the proceedings of the great millennial commemo- 
ration of Thingvalla. 
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By the terms of the charter promulgated on 
that memorable occasion Iceland has now a Con- 
stitution and Administration of its own. The tie 
with Denmark is not dissolved, but is slight as to 
interference, yet helpful and strong as to protect- 
ing the interests of the islanders. The King 
shares legislative power with the Althing, which 
assembly consists of thirty-six members; thirty 
elected by household suffrage, and six nominated 
by the King. 

The Althing now meets at Reykjavik, every 
second year, sitting in two Divisions—Upper and 
Lower. The Upper consists of six members, 
nominated by the King, and six elected by the 
representatives of the people. The Lower Divi- 
sion is composed of the twenty-four remaining 
members of the Althing. 

A Minister for Iceland, nominated by the King 
and responsible to the Althing, resides at Copen- 
hagen, and is at the head of the Administration ; 
while the highest local authority is vested in the 
Governor General, called ‘‘ Stiftsamptsman,” who 
resides at Reykjavik, the capital of the island. 
Besides him, there are two under Governors, or 
‘*Amptsmans,” appointed—one for the North- 
west and one for the Northeast District of the 
island. 

Sheriffs and assistant sheriffs act as judges, 
there being the right of appeal from their deci- 
sions to the Supreme Court at Copenhagen. 

Such is the present form of government in Ice- 
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land, as confirmed by charter on the Loberg, the 
Hill of Laws, Sacred Court Hill, or < Thing,”* 
at Thingvalla, where the first Althing, or Ice- 
landic Parliament, met in the open air, on that 
very day of the month, exactly a thousand years 


* before ! 


Having camped at Thingvalla, near the Log- 
berg, and also by the side of the Great Geyser 
during a grand eruption; seen Hecla; sailed 
round the southern vast ice region, with its lofty 
ranges of volcanic snow mountains ; gazed on the 
northeast of the island, with its picturesque 
fiords, and wandered inland from the head of 
Seydisfiord, we now purpose to recall a few his- 
torical incidents, glance at certain characteristi« 
and striking features of its scenery, note some of 
its old-world manners and customs, and endeavor 
to describe that specially interesting locality 
where the millennial celebration of the Icclandic 
Parliament was held. 

The first government of Iceland, in the ninth 
century, was ably planned and established, mainly 
by those brave jarls, mighty chiefs, and others 
of good family, who, fleeing from Norway in 
order to escape the tyrannical exactions of Harald 
Harfagr, had settled down and made a new home 


*In the word ‘‘ Thing” the letter 2 is not sounded. 
Thing is used by itself, and also in combination with other 
words. In English this Norse word survives in words, 
such as “ meeting,’’ which is mot-ting, a gathering of the 
freeholders of a district; and ‘‘husting,” house-ting, a 
gathering of householders, etc. Where two letters / come 
together in Icelandic, the first is pronounced as if it were 
t, or, in some cases, d. Thus Thingvalla is called 7ing- 
vatia; and the Norse adjective ‘‘full,” with the same 
meaning as in English, is pronounced ‘*‘ fuddle.” A. J. 8. 
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for themselves in Iccland. They were also joined 
by numerous settlers from Denmark, England, 
Iveland, Scotland and the Hebrides. 

In an orderly way, magistrates were appointed, 
all the machinery for self-government was set in 
order, and their first Parliament, or Althing—the 
national annual assembly—was held in the open 
air, at the Liégberg, or Court Hill, which is the 
highest part of the Althing at Thingvalla, on 
the 2d day of August, A.D. 874. 

When the first of these stalwart Northmen 
landed the island contained extensive forests, 
which have all since disappeared ; the soil, too, 
was then much more 
fertile than at present, 
and they were able to 
grow grain. The wood 
may have been impru- 
dently cut down ; or, 
like the grass of ex- 
tensive tracts of past- 
ure land, it may have 
been killed by the fre- 
quent showers of vol- 
canic dust; but, alto- 
gether apart from such 
showers, when former 
dense and extensive 
woods have been cut 
down, even in the 
Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, so much fur- 
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winter’s saline blasts, the difficulty of getting 
trees to grow again can scarcely be overcome, and 
almost none are to be seen. 

The first settlers took flocks and herds over 
with them, built houses, engaged in farming and 
pastoral operations, and made roads, or, rather, 
bridle paths, for there is no scope for wheeled 
vehicles in the island. 

On account of the rough, dangerous ways, 
often strewn with great blocks of lava, lying at 
all angles, commodities and sheep are usually 
conveyed from farm to farm, or from one bit of 
pasture to another—commodities being carried in 


ther south, from the 
want of shelter from 
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oblong wooden chests, painted red; sheep in 
cratelike boxes, made of spars of wood, these 
being slung, like panniers, on the backs of 
ponies. It was odd to see the heads of the little 
animals looking out of the crates, and to hear 
them bleat; reminding one of the old nursery 
rhyme, ‘‘ Young Lambs to Sell !” 

We have seen a long train of these sure-footed, 
patient pack ponies moving along on bridle 
paths, through black lava wastes, or where the 
ground was soft and grassy, or covered with 
scrub, moving in ruts, two or more feet deep, 
worn down by use into ditches, oftener than not 
half full of water. Curiously enough, we found 
that these deep tracks were too narrow for a man 
to walk in, one foot not having space to pass the 
other; yet there was ample room for the ponies’ 
feet to trot along in them. The word pony 
has no equivalent in Icelandic ; the animals are 
all of one kind, and, from the old saga days down- 
ward, they have always been called horses. 

These brave old settlers, though much given to 
fighting on land and sea, were practical philoso- 
phers, who manifested much shrewd wisdom. 
They laid down a code of laws; established trade 
with Europe—exporting dried fish and wool, and 
importing needed commodities. 

In the sagas we read of ‘‘ English tapestry ” 
and “linen” in their houses. 

At present all their grain is imported, al- 
though in early days such crops were commonly 
grown. Hay, for the support of cattle in winter, 
is now the chief crop of the island. In favorable 
seasons and in sheltered spots, however, a little 
oats and barley, sown at a venture as an experi- 
ment by those curious in such matters, may 
chance to ripen and be reaped ; and a few po- 
tatoes, vegetables, currants, etc., are sometimes 
grown in gardens favorably situated. We observed 
some such at Reykjavik, and heard of others at 
Akureyri, in the north. 

A forest, now, in Iceland, appears to be only 
brushwood ; the trees are dwarfs; the birch is 
generally about three feet in height, and seldom 
attains to five; the willow there is of three 
kinds, two of these only ten or twelve inches 
high, and the third only one and a half inches; 
yet all three are genuine willows, on which we 
observed catkins. Thus, the pony on which we 
rode could pluck upa willow tree by the roots, 
and jog along, munching it by the way ! 

Fond of adventure, and thoroughly at home 
on the sea, it was common for these old vikings 
to fit out vessels and sail on piratical expeditions, 
roving about for months or years, and then re- 
turning home laden with spoils. No coast was 
long free from their ravages ; and they even left 
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their mark, carved in runes, on the Lion of St. 
Mark's, at Venice. They also made many peace- 
ful voyages of discovery and colonization, of 
which there are authentic records and many 
tangible proofs—between the vears a.pD. 877 and 
1347—to Greenland, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New England, and, further south, to Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Professor Rafn has proved that the vikings 
discovered America five hundred years before the 
time of Columbus—who, it will be remembered, 
visited Iceland in the year a.D. 1467, sailing north 
from the port of Bristol, and when there he 
could scarcely fail to hear of these early Amez- 
ican vovages. 

The Icelanders, in these early adventurous days 
of violence, respected the letter of the law most 
curiously, even in their killings and burnings ; 
and would acknowledge defeat brought about by 
a clever legal quirk to be quite as conclusive as 
if gained by the spirit and majesty of law. 

These litigious traits, together with their bold, 
fearless avowal of the truth, are well bronght out 
in the saga of ** Burnt Njal.” 

While for a time emulating the deeds sung in 
the old heroic sagas—fighting, hunting, fishing 
and farming—they at the same time founded and 
diligently cultivated a noble literature of their 
own ; their habits gradually became less warlike, 
and though still brave and hospitable, they are 
now quite peaceful. 

When the present writer visited Iceland he 
found that, at that time, there was not a soldier 
on the island, and only one policeman! The dis- 
trict magistrates, usually farmers, settled petty 
disputes in the neighborhood ; and, failing that 
mode of settlement, there were lawyers at Reyk- 
javik. Deeds of extreme violence are of the 
rarest occurrence, and are dealt with at Copen- 
hagen. 

The Icelandic Eddas embody grand old-world 
songs, treating of time, fate and the gods—sub- 
lime utterances, wise sayings and Norse myths. 

The sagas consist more of historical tales, nar- 
ratives of deadly feuds, minutely told; and le- 
gends, at once heroic and romantic; together 
with that folklore which still forms the staple 
of our old nursery tales, and which was brought 
by the first settlers from Europe, whither it had 
come from the East. 

These tales, before the days of printing, were 
orally handed down, and frequently recited by 
the scalds in public, and by the people at their 
own firesides in the long winter evenings. 

These literary treasures, reduced to writing 
more than eight hundred years ago, and sung by 
scalds two centuries before that, can still be read 
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there by old and young; and, in phraseology, 
they are as near the Icelandic colloquial language 
of to-day as the text of the authorized version of 
our English Bible is to a column of the Zimes 
newspaper. 

Whether the original cradle of civilization was 
in Asia or Europe, a question not yet finally set- 
tled, we are inclined to think that the Scandi- 
navians —whatever movements had previously 
taken place—when they settled in the Northwest 
of Europe, in the early days of historic times, 
came there from the East, having crossed Europe 
diagonally from the southeast. For in Iceland, 
its language, its Oriental manners and customs, 
its forms of salutation, hospitalities, pastoral hab- 
its, tents, caravans and old-world ways, there 
conserved intact, at every turn constantly re- 
mind one of Bible lands and scenes. 

Till the year a.p. 1000 the old Scandinavian 
religion prevailed on the island, with its worship 
of Odin, its deification of the powers of nature, 
its exaltation of heroic prowess, its pagan thirst 
for war, contempt of pain, danger and death ; 
and, along with these, its many sublime and 
striking symbolisms, which, heathen though they 
be, favorably contrast with many of the puny, 
degrading, mythological adventures of the gods 
of Greece and Rome, and far more resemble the 
intellectual and far-reaching thought of the In- 
dian Vedas. We only instance Igdrasill, the Ash 
Tree of Existence, overarched with the Rainbow ; 
its roots hid deep down in the Kingdom of Tela, 
or Death, and ever gnawed by the Midgard Ser- 
pent, but watered by the three Norns (or Fates)— 
the Past, Present and Future; its branches 
stretching throughout the universe; the winds 
of human passion and aspiration sighing through 
its leaves ; its blossoms the crimson flakes of sun- 
set, and its golden fruit the sun, moon and stars ! 

In the year A.D. 1000, while the claims of 
Christianity were being openly discussed at the 
Althing, with tough prejudices and excited feel- 
ings by the old heathen party, and with cogent 
reasoning and much earnestness by the party of 
progress, a terrific thunderstorm broke overhead, 
which some one endeavored to turn to account, 
and adroitly ‘‘improved the occasion ” by saying 
that it was an omen unmistakably indicating the 
displeasure of the gods at the sacrilegious attempt 
now being made to banish the worship of Odin 
from the island ! 

Another speaker rose and neutralized his an- 
tagonist’s argument by pointing to the sunken 
plain and deep chasms around, and triumphantly 
demanding, ‘‘ Who, then, was it that was offended 
when these rents were made, and when all that 
devastating lava flowed forth in a molten tide ?” 
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The vote was put, and went by a large major- 
ity in favor of the introduction of Christianity, 
which, in accordance with that regard for law to 
which we have already alluded, was at once 
adopted by both parties as the religion of the 
island. 

Fifty-seven years later, in A.D. 1057, Islief, 
Bishop of Skaholt, first introduced the art of 
writing the Roman alphabet ; and thus song and 
history, romance and adventure became fixed, 
and many literary societies were forthwith estab- 
lished throughout the country. Before that time 
runes had been in use, but chiefly for monuments 
or memorial inscriptions, carved on stone, wood 
or metal. 

Runic letters, we may here remark, when an- 
alyzed, are found to be crude forms and abridg- 
ments of Greek or Roman letters. At first 
runes were used alone; then there was a transi- 
tion period, during which runes and Roman 
letters were mixed in the same inscription, both 
kinds occurring even in the same word. We 
possess several beautifully carved wooden jewel 
“«kists,” and other Icelandic relics, with inscrip- 
tions, which illustrate this transition period. 

In A.D. 1529 printing was introduced into the 
island at Holum and Skaholt. We are fortunate 
enough to possess a perfect copy of the first com- 
plete edition of the Icelandic Bible, in folio, 
printed and bound at “ Hoolum,” in the year 
1584; also a copy of the second edition, printed 
at the same place, more than a century later. 
The typography, initials and woodcut illustra- 
tions are quite equal to contemporaneous work 
of the same kind on the Continent of Europe. 

In a.p. 1550 the Lutheran Reformation was 
adopted, and still continues, as in Denmark, to 
be the established form of religion in Iceland. 
While the Celt too often readily succumbs to the 
abject superstitions of Rome, and is prone to 
cling to them, the Scandinavian’s love of freedom, 
both civil and religious, generally makes him the 
bitter and uncompromising enemy of priestcraft ; 
so that, even if inthralled, he is certain sooner or 
later to emancipate himself. In proof of this, 
we may look, on the one hand, to Spain and the 
South of Ireland ; and, on the other, to Scotland 
and Germany. 

To the Scandinavian race Britain and America 
are very largely indebted—more largely, indeed, 
than to any other source—for the very backbone 
and sinew, not only of their language, but of their 
most characteristic traits. And there, in that 
lone, far-away island, we have the very language 
and customs of the Northwest of Europe in the 
ninth century safely preserved for us precisely 
as they used to be; so that by going there we 
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can, as it were, annihilate time, revisit the past, 
and sec our ancestors ! 

In Iceland, as of old, everyone is still taught 
at home to read, write and cipher, by his or her 
elders, who themselves were thus taught, and 
well taught too, in the same way ; for, till lately, 
there was only one school in the whole island— 
the College or Academy at Reykjavik, for ad- 
vanced students. From the way in which the 
houses are so sparsely scattered, and the want of 
roads, walking is not practicable even for grown- 
up folks, who always ride, and altogether out .of 
the question for children, gathering together, 
from great distances, through cold and wet. 

The six thousand farms, all situated on the 
habitable shore belt which surrounds the central 
deserts, are often separated from each other by 
dreary miles of black lava wastes, by deep fiords— 


arms of the sea, with high mountains on either 
side—or by rapid rivers, which are dangerous to 
ford. But although for these reasons juvenile 
schools are quite impracticable, yet the young. 
from generation to generation, have been home- 
educated, and carefully trained to habits of intel- 
lectual activity, so that, as a mass—Germany, 
perhaps, only excepted—the Icelanders are the 
best-educated people in the world. They read 
the classics in the original languages, and _ they 
also possess, in addition to their own grand ol 
literature, good translations of the best Europe: 
works. 

The celebrated Geysers are situated seventy-two 
miles northeast of Reykjavik, on a gritty slope at 
the foot of a trap hill, and on the upper border 
of the green-marshy Valley of Haukadal, through 
which a small river runs meandering in a southern 
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These boiling springs are one hun- 


finally altogether close up the cone. 


overflow of the geysers, to 
the river below. In their 
shallow course we observed 
many round, green islet 
patches, about a foot in 
diameter, blooming like 
little oases, and covered 
with white parnassia, sea 
pink, wild thyme and but- 
tercups, all thriving and 
seeming to enjoy the ther- 
mal heat. 

The geyser water contains 
silica (flint) in solution, 
which converts moss, turf 
and flowers into beautiful 
petrifactions. The over- 
flow, continuing to deposit 
thin, laminated cakes, has 
enabled the geyser to raise 
its own pipe, basin and 
mound; and this process 
goes on till the weight of 
the column of water exceeds 
the eruptive forces, when 
the surface edges of the 
flinty deposit will meet, and 
There are 


dred in number, and all located in an area of many little wartlike rocky elevations around, 


ahout a quarter of a mile. 


crupting—the Great 
Geyser, Strokr, and 
the Little Geyser. 
These, with the 
Blesi, the most 
beautiful of the non- 
erupting springs, 
are the principal at- 
traction to travel- 
ers. Geyser means 
gusher or rager; 
Strokr, derived 
from the verb to 
agitate, signifies a 
churn. 

Columns, jets and 
clouds of white 
steam rise curling 
and waving from 
the numerous boil- 
ing springs, plop- 
ping pits, steaming 
holes and fountains, 
on the arid, gritty 
slope, down which 
trickle streamlets of 
hot water, from the 


Three of them are where extinct geysers have thus been covered up. 
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Strokr is a deep hole, like a well, about six feet 
in diameter at the surface, contracting, however, 
as it descends to a depth of about fifty feet. On 
looking down, the water is seen, ten or twelve 
feet from the surface, boiling hard, plop-plopping, 
roaring, choking and rumbling continually ; in 
fact, as its name indicates, agitated and seething 
like a churn. The edge, however, must be ap- 
proached with great caution, as its eruptions 
often occur without any warning ; jets of boiling 
water suddenly shoot up to the height of sixty 
feet, or, when choked with turf to provoke an 
eruption, rising to more than double that height. 

The Little Geyser presents a similar appear- 
ance on a smaller scale — eruptions occurring 
every half hour or so, like playing fountains, at- 
taining a height of ten or fifteen feet, and lasting 
about five minutes. 

The Great Geyser basin, on the top of a cone- 
shaped mound, is perfectly smooth inside, of a 
whitish color, saucer-shaped, slightly oval, sev- 
enty-two feet at its greatest breadth, and about 
four feet deep. It is generally full of hot water 
to the brim, but empty for an hour or two after 
eruptions. In the bottom or centre of this gi- 
gantic saucer, through the clear, hot fluid, is seen 
a round hole ten feet in diameter. This is the 
top of a stony funnel, or pipe, which goes down 
eighty-three feet. 

A thermometer dipped in at the edge of the 
Great Geyser, when at rest but full to the brim, 
- indicated 178°, whereas Blesi was hotter, and on 
repeated trials stood at 196°. 

The eruptions of the Great Geyser are very ir- 
regular, travelers sometimes spending several 
days beside it without seeing one. The King of 
Denmark unfortunately was thus disappointed in 
1874. Our visit was fortunate, inasmuch as we 
witnessed three eruptions, one of them, the sec- 
ond, being of the very grandest. 

The first, an abortive attempt at eruption, thus 
appeared to us. While our tent was being pitched, 
at ten o’clock at night, about thirty or forty yards 
southwest of the Great Geyser, we observed, be- 
sides the white vapor which always hovers over it, 
bubbles rising from the surface of the water, 
right over the hole in the saucer-shaped basin ; 
then the water became troubled, and a stream of 
hissing steam rushed up with a noise resembling 
the whiz of a rocket. We heard subterranean 
sounds, like the rumbling of distant thunder, 
broken in upon at intervals by the booming of 
artillery. A dome of water, like a gigantic glass 
shade eight or ten feet high, then rose and burst 
with aloud explosion, as if a submarine blast had 
just been fired. We expected a grand eruption, 
but this time were disappointed ; for only one 
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other bell, smaller than the first, rose and fell, 
enveloped in dense clouds of steam, impregnated 
with sulphur. The troubling of the water speedily 
subsided, low, muffled sounds died away, losing 
themselves in distant mutterings, and the geyser 
pot boiled over, little rills of scalding water trick- 
ling down the sides of the mound all round, but 
flowing ont on the southwest side, where there 
are several slight indentations in the lip of the 
basin, and where, at the foot of the mound, a 
broad set of little channels has been worn, in 
which the shallow, steaming streamlets, only an 
inch or two in depth, wind through the gritty 
slope amid islet patches of flowers, down to the 
river below. 

We dined, al fresco, at 10 P.M., in broad day- 
light, the thermometer indicating 58°. Tea was 
made with water from the Great Geyser, but our 
provisions were cooked in Blesi. A large trout. 
head and tail tied together, was fastened to one 
end of a cord, and a big stone to the other; the 
fish was then plumped into the water, and the 
stone left outside, near the edge, to moor it; so 
with tins of preserved meats, soups, ete. They 
only required to be immersed for about twenty 
minutes. With these, a plentiful supply of bread, 
biscuit and cheese, and the addition of a pailful 
of delicious milk from the nearest farm, we fared 
sumptuously. 

The grand eruption of the Great Geyser oc- 
curred during the night. We were asleep in the 
tent, when our traveling companion and friend, 
President Chadbourne of Williams College, Mas- 
sachusetts, who had taken up his quarters out- 
side, by the geyser, in order to miss nothing, 
called us up, beckoning in a state of great excite- 
ment. It was, at last, what he so much longed 
to behold, the beginning of a grand display. 

Subterranean noises, like thunder, were wax- 
ing louder and louder, each earth shock accom- 
panied by a tremor of the ground, more or less 
violent, but quite unmistakable. Bells of water, 
in quick succession, were rising from the basin 
and falling again, the bells ever increasing in size, 
till a very large one burst; and then jets of 
water, in successive spurts, rushed up in pillared 
sheaves from the tube; at first rising about ten 
feet, then the height was fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
fifty feet, and so on, each effort surpassing the 
preceding one, till it attained the height of two 
hundred feet. 

The fountain did not fall down to the surface 
level between each jet, but, nearly holding the 
elevation once gained, the whole grew up bodily 
by a series of jerks, each higher than the last. 

Dense clouds of steam enveloped the whole, and 
only afforded occasional glimpses of the columns 
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of superheated, boiling water from the leeward 
side. White vapor also spread out above the 
fountain, rolling away in vast curling volumes, 
which, condensing in the air, came down like 
heavy dew. 

Tremendous sounds were continuously heard, 
like the roaring of an angry sea, broken in upon 
by the near discharge of minute guns. 

The vast body of water from the central pipe 
continued jetting up, maintaining its greatest 
height for a time, falling back into the basin, 
which was brimful and overflowing. The subter- 
ranean rumbling sounds and reports, accompanied 
with vibration of the ground, were fearful. 

The jets of water rushed up, in sheaf, with a 
continuous noise, such as we could imagine would 
be produced by five hundred rockets discharged 
into the air at the same instant. 

Even the beautiful clouds of steam which robed 
the geyser were regarded by us with an inde- 
scribable feeling of mysterious awe and wonder, 
as if we had actually discovered the fabled magic 
vapor from which the Eastern Afrit, or any 
other vision, might arise; while the sharp, tink- 
ling plash of the descending water could, at 
times, be heard amidst the loud hissing, roaring, 
booming, the deafening detonations and rum- 
blings—frequent, fast and furious—a confused 
Babel of all unearthly sounds. 

The eruptive forces: having now expended 
themselves for the time, the fountain gradually 
subsided, each spurt getting weaker and lower 
than the last, in the same manner, but reversed, 
though falling more speedily than it had risen. 
The whole terrific spectacle lasted about twenty 
minutes. We were singularly fortunate, as, from 
what we afterward learned, few eruptions of late 
had lasted more than four or five minutes, or at- 
tained half the height of that we had just wit- 
nessed. 

When over, the water disappeared altogether, 
and left the basin empty, so that one could walk 
in it to the edge of the central tube hole and 
look down. We had observed that, as the water 
began to subside and sink from the rim of the 
basin, so great was the heat in the stone that the 
cup was instantaneously, though bit by bit, left 
by the receding water as dry as an oven. Smooth, 
and of a whitish cream color, it resembled the 
chalice of a gigantic water lily. At the edges, 
however, where silex has been deposited from the 
overflow, spray and condensed steam, the surface, 
although of the same color, is rough, like coral, 
or, rather, granulated, like the head of a cauli- 
flower. | broke off specimens of this singular 
formation from the lip, and also obtained bits of 
shingly lamine from the mound, the latter not 
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unlike the outside of an oyster shell. On several 
of the fragments was a deposit of sulphur. 

We admired the beautiful blue cavernous depths 
of Blesi; saw several eruptions of Strokr and the 
Little Geyser. The Great Geyser, too, made an- 
other grand display between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, but it fell far short of the other 
in magnitude. 

At ten o’clock A.M., while looking in the direc- 
tion of Strokr, all of a sudden we heard, as it were, 
the whiz of a rocket, and saw a jet of water spout- 
ing up ina single column, to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, straight as the trunk of a palm tree, 
but spreading out at the top, bending gracefully 
down all round, and falling in clouds of spray. It 
lasted for about ten minutes, subsided, and be- 
gan again. Some of us, looking down, narrowly 
escaped being scalded by its sudden, vehement 
and unexpected spurts. The ascending water 
showed beautifully clear and transparent against 
the sky ; and gleaming rainbows came and went 
—now bright as the tint of flowers, now dim and 
evanescent—lending opaline lustre to the falling 
showers of diamond spray. 

After all was over several heaps of turf were 
collected at the side, and the whole at once 
plumped into the geyser, in order to provoke an 
eruption. 

It was, however, over an hour, before it took 
effect, when the water came, rushing with tre- 
mendous force in several jets, and attaining a 
height of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet. The water falling back nearly in a perpen- 
dicular line, was met by the uprushing steam, and 
thus formed a glassy dome, from which jets of 
water sprang up. This disturbance lasted twenty- 
one minutes; was followed bya lull; then it com- 
menced again, and ended by one or two explosions 
and spurts, after which the water sank down into 
the hole, rumbling, seething, boiling hard, and 
plop-plopping as before. 

On a height about three-quarters of a mile to 
the north of the geysers we saw the farm of 
Haukadal (Hawkdale), celebrated as the birth- 
place of Ari Frodi, the earliest historian of the 
North, and the first compiler of the Landnama 
Book. Several other farms were in sight ; cattle 
were grazing peacefully on the plain, tern and 
snipe flying overhead ; and, apart from the river 
or the geysers, no sound was heard but the-plaint- 
ive eerie whistle of the golden plover, or the 
croak of Odin’s raven. 

We close this series of sketches by quoting 
verse of the Icelandic national song. It is called 
‘‘Tslands Minni”—the ‘‘ Remembrance of Ice- 
land ” —and is sung to the music of ‘* God Save 
the Queen ”: 
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‘ Eldgamla Isafold 
Astkaera fostermold, 
Fyallkonan frid! 

Mogum thin muntu kaer, 
Medan .lind girdir saer 
Og gumar girnast maer : 
t]jar sol @ hlid.” 
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« 
Old Land of Ice, 
Dearly beloved native land, 
Fair maid of the mountains ! 
Dear thou shalt be to thy sons 
As long as land is surrounded by sea; 
As men love women, 
Or sungleam falls on the hillside! 
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LITHOGRAPH COMMEMORATIVE OF THE ICELAND MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The scene in which the story opens is a fishing village 
on the Maine coast, known as Cape Desolation, where two 
beautiful young girls, Bess and Rose Hillyer, live with 
their uncle, Caleb Hillyer. A fascinating young stranger, 
who introduces himself as André Gautier, on a yachting 
cruise, comes to Cape Desolation and falls in love with 
Rose Hillyer, thereby incurring the deadly enmity of Dave 
Grant, a fisherman of the port, who had aspired to Rose’s 
hand, though without encouragement from her. Chapter 
V. introduces Edith Fassel, téte-d-téte with Mrs. Ellicott, 
in the latter’s aristocratic Boston home. Miss Fassel is 
the fiancée of Mrs. Ellicott’s son, Lepel ; and of the latter, 
who is absent, the two are talking. 

‘Somewhere in the world Lepel has one cousin,” says 
Mrs. Ellicott, ‘‘ but I know nothing about him. He was 
the fruit of a mésalliance. Then there was a distant con- 
nection of my late husband—a female Ellicott, who mar- 
ried the captain of a ship in some remote corner of the 
earth—Maine, I think. He rescued her from a wreck in 
midocean, and she rewarded him with her hand...... 
And you probably thought of the prominence into which 
those strangers would spring, should harm befall Lepel ? 
Please God, they shall remain in their present obscurity, 
my dear! We will never mention them again. It is hate- 
ful even to think of creatures who might be benefited by 
Lepel’s death. The children of my son will inherit the 
Ellicott fortune to the last penny.” 

Miss Fassel made no answer. Perhaps she was still 
thinking of an ominous dream she had had the night be- 
fore. Presently a handsome victoria rolled along the 
street, and stopped at the door. 

‘*T must go now,” said Miss Fassel. 
has come for me.” 

She arose and kissed the elder woman a fond good-by. 
Betwixt Lepel’s aristocratic mamma and Lepel’s equally 
gristocratic fiancée the most perfect harmony existed. Miss 
Fassel tripped down to the waiting carriage ; a footman 
opened the door; the girl sprang in, and took a seat on 
the brown satin cushions beside a small, meek little lady 
in half mourning—Aunt Latimer. 


“Aunt Latimer 


CuApTER V.—(CONTINUED). 


“‘TIomr,” Miss Fassel said to the coachman, 
and the carriage rolled swiftly away. 

“Did you enjoy the luncheon, my dear ?” 
asked Aunt Latimer, in a weak, thin voice. IlIer 
manner toward her niece was a happy combina- 
tion of deference and affection. 

“Pairly well,” replied Miss Fassel. 
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distinguished persons were present, but, of course, 
I missed Lepel.” 

“‘ Tas anything been heard of the yacht ?” 

““No; but it is expected to arrive at any mo- 
ment.” 

Presently the carriage entered one of those 
splendid suburbs for which Boston is justly 
famed. Along a broad, level road it rolled, and 
turned through a stone gateway into an avenue 
bordered with many trees. Lawns of vivid green 
came in sight ; then the low gleam of a little lake, 
and finally a villa of gray stone standing in park- 
like grounds, with bow windows twinkling in the 
western light, and deep piazzas ablaze with tropic 
plants. This was Windmere, the home of Miss 
Fassel. The young orphan heiress had been out 
of the schoolroom but a year, and her betrothal 
to Lepel Ellicott was of a still more recent date. 
Society heartily applauded the match, by which 
two handsome fortunes were to be united, as well 
as two of the most ancient and honorable families 
in the commonwealth. 

Half an hour later Aunt Latimer had retired 
to her own chamber for her usual nap ; and Edith 
Fassel came gliding down the carved stairway at 
Windmere, into an oaken hall lighted by a circu- 
lar window of stained glass. Passing lightly over 
polished marquetry, and under Oriental draperies, 
she stepped forth alone into the sunshine of the 
September afternoon. 

Birds—the last of the summer songsters—were 
piping in the shrubbery. A recent shower had 
sprinkled the leaves with diamond drops. 

Miss Fassel turned into a path leading to the 
little lake. Mer tailor-made dress sheathed her 
svelte figure without a wrinkle. The sunshine 
fell lovingly on her high-bred face, and brought 
into prominence all its classic lines. No wild 
flower this, but a hothouse exotic, born and reared 
in an atmosphere to which less fortunate creat- 
ures might sigh in vain for entrance. Perhaps 
the consciousness of her own importance gave her 
aplomb and self-possession. At any rate, she pos- 
sessed to an amazing degree the repose 
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Miss Fassel paused under a copper beech, by 
the edge of the little lake, which a south wind 
was now rippling into a thousand tiny waves. On 
the bank peacocks spread their plumes; and a 
black swan came sailing from the opposite shore 
in quest of crumbs. The young heiress looked 
pensively down into the clear water. On this 
spot Lepel Ellicott had first talked to her of love. 
Here he had asked her to be his wife, and she 
had consented with the serene composure peculiar 
to her. As she leaned now against the rustling 
beech she seemed to hear again the voice of her 
sinister dream ! 

« Oh,” she murmured, “ what harm can threaten 
Lepel ? I know—TI feel that something is wrong 
with him ; but what is it ?” 

Her meditations ended suddenly. There was a 
shadow on the walk, a swift, advancing step. 

The peacocks fled screaming, the black swan 
retreated from the bank, and Lepel Ellicott took 
his betrothed in his arms, and kissed her—not 
passionately, but with the air of a master. 

“‘T was certain that I should find you in this 
spot,” he said. ‘‘I have just come from the 
yacht. You see, I hurried to Windmere without 
even waiting to look in upon the mater.” 

Miss Fassel did not throw herself on her lover’s 
neck, or cry out, or give way to any nonsense 
whatever. She simply slipped her gloved hand 
into his, and met his kiss without blush or confu- 
sion. 

«‘ We have been waiting a whole week for you, 
Lepel.” 

‘I dare say,” he replied, hurriedly; ‘“ but 
there were delays everywhere—no end of them. 
The skipper drank like a fish, and got us into 
divers scrapes, and the weather was dead against 
us most of the time, and—well, never mind. 
Here I am in season for the wedding, after all.” 

He was just what the portrait in the Beacon 
Strect house had represented him to be—a dash- 
ing fellow of three and twenty, with a high chest- 
nut head and a pair of dark eyes—not kindly, not 
even trustworthy, perhaps, but very likely to carry 
all hearts before their bold, bright glances. Miss 
Fassel surveyed him with attention. 

“‘Tow red you have grown, Lepel!” she said. 
«* You are positively scorched.” 

“ Yes—burnt to a cinder,” he assented, gayly ; 
“and perhaps you observe that I have also ac- 
quired an admirable rolling gait. The sea legs 
of the mariner are now on.” 

**Pardon me—has not your personal beauty 
suffered a little ? For instance, your nose ¢ 

“Ah, yes, the cuticle 7s slightly damaged,” he 
answered, cheerfully, passing a hand over that 
injured feature. ‘ But why speak of trifles ? 
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What have you been doing in my absence, 
Edith ?” 

“Thinking of you,” she answered, sedately. 
‘©T am glad to welcome you back, Lepel. Some- 
how, in the last few hours, I have been tormented 
with forebodings of evil.” 

“Ah!” 

‘* With fears that we might be parted forever.” 

He opened wide his fine, turbulent eyes. 

“‘ Why, what a curious little puss it is! What 
should part us, pray ?” 

“‘T cannot tell; something dreadful, of course.” 

He laughed. 

«That goes without saying. Come, sit down, 
Edith, and let us talk it over,” drawing her to a 
garden seat near by. ‘‘ Confession is good for 
the soul—let me hear all about the forebodings.” 

“You will laugh at me.” 

“Never !” 

In a subdued tone she told the story of the 
dream. ‘True to his promise, he listened gravely, 
but a quizzical look dawned in his eyes. 

‘*You saw me dead, Edith ?—you heard some 
unholy voice declare that you would never be my 
wife ? By the way—did you care much ?” 

She looked a little scandalized. 

“What a strange question !” 

He leaned back in the garden seat, and gazed 
at her critically through sleepy lashes. The pea- 
cocks, those vain birds of Juno, had retired toa 
neighboring lawn, and were there spreading their 
splendid plumes in the sun. The little waves 
laughed up to the roots of the copper beech ; a 
soft wind whispered in all its deep-hued leaves. 

“¢ You are not the girl to break your heart over 
a lover, you know,” said Lepel Ellicott. ‘* Were 
you altogether inconsolable when you saw that I 
had been wiped out of existence, Edith ?” 

His teasing tone did not seem to annoy her. 

“T was terribly frightened.” 

«There ! you have said it all, ma belle!” he 
cried, with a whimsical laugh. ‘Girls of your 
breeding and culture have themselves thoroughly 
in hand—they do not condescend to vulgar vio- 
lence either in joy or grief. At forty, Edith, you 
will still be fresh and fair and young, because you 
will never have wasted your vitality nor spoiled 
your good looks by excess of mental emotion. By 
no power of imagination could I fancy you tear- 
ing your hair over my cold corpse.” 

She looked at him in calm surprise. 

“‘To tear one’s hair would be exceeding bad 
form, as the English say. Indeed, I was grieved 
beyond measure in my dream, Lepel. It is hardly 
fair to talk to me like this. I suppose you would 
not care to marry an uncultured person. Should 
a girl be reproached for high breeding ?” 
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He drew her to his side. He had snatched this 
young heiress from a host of prospective suitors, 
to the great joy of his fond mamma and the con- 
fusion of the envious fortune hunters. Having 
won the prize, did he now feel the blissful con- 
tent, the rapture, the elation, which are supposed 
to attend a successful wooer ? 

“‘Forgive me, Edith—it was a jest,” he said, 
lightly. ‘‘A fig for all dreams, good or bad. 
They are vapory stuff—worse than German meta- 
physics. Let me see—our wedding is fixed for— 
?Pon my soul,” with a little embarrassed laugh, 
«<T have forgotten the day !” 

She lifted her fine brows. 

«And the invitations are out, Lepel. It isa 
pity—is it not ?—that you did not carry one away 
with you, just to keep your memory green !” 

He colored under the gentle sarcasm. 

«‘ By Jove! I think that confounded trip has 
turned my head! I wish I had never taken it ! 
Why did you not keep me here, Edith? What 
business had I to leave you, just before our wed- 
ding, and go off with a lot of wild college mates, 
all on selfish pleasure bent ?” 

**You said that you enjoyed a cruise above 
everything,” she answered, placidly. 

«<Some demon was in the making of the plan ! 
And neither you nor my mother had a word to 
say against it. Well, what is done cannot be un- 
done. Our marriage—yes—I remember now—is 
fixed for two weeks hence. Strange that I should 
forget it, even for a moment !” 

*« Very strange !” she said, sweetly. 

Her composure seemed to increase his irrita- 
tion. 

** Are you made of marble, as you really look 
to be, Edith ? I wish I could see you thoroughly 
moved for once—just once ! Sometimes I wonder 
if you love me at all. Well, what is love ?” flip- 
pantly. 


“««The mere commingling of passionate breath.’” 


She turned her proud eyes upon him, and lo! 
they were full of tears. In sudden remorse he 
gathered her to his breast. 

** Forgive me, Edith. Iam a precious scoun- 
drel—not half worthy of you. Then you do care 
for me a little ?” 

“‘T care for you a great deal.” 

«¢ And your future happiness depends upon this 
marriage ?” 

**Can you doubt it ?” 

“Well,” resolutely, ‘‘you shall be happy, 
Queenie—that is the pet name by which your 
brother calls you, and a very good one, for a girl 
of your style! I will do my best to reform—to 
conquer my heinous sins, for your sake. In two 
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weeks you will be mine, to have and to hold for- 
ever.” : 
A moment after he had dragged his face aside, 
as though struck with some sharp pang of mem- 
ory. 

“< Two weeks !”” he whispered to himself. ‘‘ My 
God ! what a little while !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


A GAUNT, angular woman, in a black cashmere 
gown and linen apron, was sitting at the window 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s dressing room, plying her nee- 
dle diligently. 

For five and twenty years Susan Taylor had 
been an upper servant in the house—the constant 
nurse and attendant of its semi-invalid mistress. 
Adjusting her steel-bowed glasses on her sharp 
nose, and jerking the needle smartly through the 
cambric, she now began unconsciously to speak 
aloud her thoughts, as she worked. 

“‘Fortune upon fortune—millions upon mill- 
ions! ‘To him that hath shall be given.’ Gos- 
pel truth. But somehow such a heaping up all 
in one place seems kind of unnecessary. Mrs. 
Ellicott ought to be satisfied with the ways of 
Providence in her own case. Not every mother 
finds a daughter-in-law made expressly for her, so 
to speak. Such a dainty white creature, too—a 
lady to her finger tips. It appears as though a 
pair so well suited to each other couldn’t fail of 
happiness. But one never knows. This is an 
uncertain world—slippery in all its ways.” 

The sudden tinkle of a bell put an end to the 
soliloquy. Susan laid down her work, arose and 
descended to the drawing room, from which place 
the summons had come. Mother and son were 
standing together in the centre of the splendid 
apartment—she frail and old—he in his vigor and 
beauty, a king among men. 

She was holding him off at arm’s length, as 
Susan Taylor entered, and gazing into his face 
with a look in which overweening pride and ador- 
ing love mingled. 

“* Lepel,” her handmaid heard her say, ‘<I sup- 
pose I quite needed the discipline of this short ab- 
sence to prepare me for your wedding tour in 
Europe. Oh, I shall indeed be desolate when you 
leave me, yet not unhappy, because you will then 
have fulfilled the desire of my heart.” 

Then she saw Susan Taylor, and cried out, as 
though her joy was so great that she must have 
all to share it : 

“*Come in, Susan. 
turned !” 

Lepel Ellicott held out his hand to his mother’s 


See! Mr. Lepel has re- 
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attendant, with a good-natured condescension that 
always endeared him to his inferiors. 

«‘Thanks be to the Lord for bringing you safe 
back through all danger, sir !” said Susan, piously. 

“‘ Danger!” he echoed, laughing ; ‘that is 
good, Susan, particularly as the Atlantic, dur- 
ing most of my absence, has been as calm as a 
teacup.” 

“Danger takes a variety of forms, sir,” an- 
swered Susan, dogmatically. 

“« Just so,” he assented, with a gay gleam in 
his eyes —‘‘ very delightful and fetching forms, 
sometimes! I was just coaxing my mother to 
admit that absence had improved me personally, 
but she refuses to see it. Now speak your mind, 
Susan—don’t you find me a trifle handsomer than 
usual ?” * 

She had been his nurse in babyhood — had 
watched him grow to his present stature, and, 
like all the other servants in the house, she adored 
him. She raised her sharp eyes to his face—kept 
them there for a full moment. 

“«Tt seems as though something queer had hap- 
pened to you, sir,” she said. 

Was it imagination, or did the idolized scion of 
the Ellicotts change color ? 

“About the same as happens to any man on 
a pleasure trip, Susan. By turns, I’ve been ab- 
surdly well and abominably sick—grave and gay, 
becalmed and upset.” 

“‘T don’t mean anything like that, sir. You’ve 
met with a change. I see the mark on your 
face.” 

«Sunburn !” exclaimed Mrs. Ellicott. ‘“‘ Bring 
my soothing drops, Susan. Joy at Mr. Lepel’s 
return has unnerved me a little.” 

Her son led her to a chair, and Susan brought 
the drops. In measuring the dose, a little was 
accidentally spilled on Mrs. Ellicott’s dress. Le- 
pel drew out his handkerchief to wipe it away. 
As he did so a card fell from his pocket to the 
floor. He did not see it, neither did Mrs. Elli- 
cott. An ormolu clock on the mantel struck the 
dinner hour, and a footman appeared at the door 
to announce that the meal was ready. Lepel 
Ellicott gave his arm to his mother, to support 
her to the table. Susan Taylor was thus left 
alone in the drawing room. 

She bent and picked up the card which had 
fallen from her young master’s pocket. Her an- 
gular body grew rigid in every line. It was the 
photograph of a young and beautiful girl. 

The room whirled before Susan’s eyes. The 
honor of all the Ellicotts seemed crushed in her 
hand. She dared not leave the picture in the 
drawing room, neither could she carry it to Mr. 
Lepel’s own apartments, lest some of the other 
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servants should stumble upon it in advance of its 
owner. Still more did she shrink from returning 
the telltale thing to Mr. Lepel himself, and so 
apprising him of the discovery of his secret by 
his mother’s humble attendant. 

For a moment Susan stood irresolute. 

“‘ Another woman!” she whispered; ‘and o 
handsomer one than Miss Fassel. Lord! Lord !” 

She turned and fled to her own dormitory at 
the top of the house. From under her bed she 
pulled a hair trunk studded with brass nails. 
Into this she dropped the photograph, and turned 
a key spitefully upon it. 

“‘Stay there!” she muttered. ‘‘Some day, 
perhaps, I shall know who you are. At any 
rate, you'll do no mischief while Z have you !” 

She saw no more of Mr. Lepel that night, and 
certainly she had no means of knowing whether 
or not he had discovered his loss. In the warm, 
softly lighted dressing room, as she was prepar- 
ing Mrs. Ellicott for bed, the latter said: 

«“You have been a long time in my employ, 
Susan.” 

«« Twenty-five years, ma’am.” 

Thoughtfully Mrs. Ellicott drew off her dia- 
mond rings, and gave them to her handmaid. 

“Two weeks from this night my son will marry 
Miss Fassel.” 

“‘T’m sure I wish him joy,” said Susan, think- 
ing of the photograph in the hair trunk. 

“* As you already know, he will sail for Europe 
with his bride, and in the winter I shall join 
them at Nice. You must go with me. I have 
become so accustomed to your attendance, Susan, 
that I could not make the journey without you.” 

“‘Very well, ma’am. As long as I’m necessary 
to your comfort, it won’t be the Atlantic nor any 
other ocean that will part us.” 

After that the days flew swiftly. Notes of 
preparation sounded late and early in the house. 
Mistress and servants were alike absorbed in the 
approaching nuptials. Society, stirred to its cen- 
tre by the union of two prime favorites and two 
princely fortunes, poured out congratulations and 
costly gifts without stint. 

Lepel Ellicott went constantly to Windmere. 
His devotion to his fiancée was unbounded. In 
spite of much stealthy watching, Susan Taylor 
could detect no sign of disturbance in his hand- 
some face. If anything unpleasant was preying 
on his mind, he certainly concealed the fact with 
admirable skill. 

As for Mrs. Ellicott, proud, fond mother, ten 
years seemed to fall away from her, as if by magic. 
A new light filled her eyes. She even forgot her 
bodily infirmities, and moved unassisted through 
her lofty rooms, while Susan Taylor followed after, 
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bearing the gold-headed walking stick which her 
mistress had for a time discarded. 

“* My eyes !” said Parker, the pompous English 
butler in the servants’ quarters. ‘‘She’s that 


’appy, one wouldn’t know ’er—transmogrified, J 


call it. And all this ’ouse gives ’er “earty sympa- 
thy, I’m sure.” 

One night, at the 
club, Lepel Ellicott, 
in accordance with 
the custom of the 
-young gentleman of 
the period, took 
leave of his bachelor 
freedom in a recher- 
ché dinner to his best 
man and his most 
intimate friends. 

The hour was 
waxing late. Mrs, 
Ellicott, tossing and 
turning on her soft 
pillows, could not 
sleep. At last Susan 
Taylor, who watch- 
ed in her chamber, 
was sent below stairs 
to bring a certain 
book, and read aloud 
to her mistress. 

The house was 
very still, Susan 
made her way to the 
library, searched 
there, but did not 
find the desired 
volume. Presently © 
she remembered 
that she had seen it 
on a table in the 
drawing room, and 
pushing back a 
portiére, she stepped 
into the latter apart- 
ment. 

The rose-colored 
lights were burning 
low. A breath of 
dying orchids filled 
the air. The portrait of Lepel Ellicott smiled 
down from its place over the mantel; and below, 
on the hearth rug, stood Lepel himself, just as he 
had returned from the club dinner. In one 
gloved hand he held a letter, crushed convul- 
sively. He had brought none of the hilarity of 
the banquet away with him, for his handsome 
face looked gloomy, haggard, strange. 
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“‘Beg pardon,” said Susan, recoiling a step; 


“‘T did not know you had come in, sir. Mrs. 


Ellicott sent me for a book. Gracious goodness ! 
I hope you are not ill.” 

He thrust the letter instantly out of sight. 
I do not know the word,” he answered, 


«Til? 


‘MOVING DELIBERATELY TO THE LIGHT ABOVE THE TOILET TABLE, SHE HELD HEB 
BRIDEGROOM’S LETTER TO THE FLAME.” 


smiling in a mirthless way. ‘‘ You simply find 
me busy with my own thoughts, Susan.” 

«* Pleasant ones, I hope, sir ?” 

“Very! Battle, murder and sudden death are 
as nothing in comparison.” 

He wheeled suddenly around, and she saw that 
his face wore no flush of wine, but the pallor of 


. some fierce inward struggle. 
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*<Let me see, Susan,” he continued. ‘You 
were always a rare good soul—a sort of foster 
mother to me, you know. You must not forget 
to congratulate your former nursling upon his 
approaching bliss.” 

The mocking tone jarred on the old servant. 
She cai-igd the welfare of the Ellicotts, mother 
and son, very near her heart. 

“‘T do congratulate you, sir,” she answered, 
earnestly ; ‘‘and if you'll pardon me, I’d like to 
tell you that I think her the sweetest, loveliest 
girl in all the world !” 

‘‘Upon that point we agree perfectly, Susan,” 
he retorted. 

«‘[’m sure no man could see her and not love 
her.” 

«True. The maddest fellow alive might be 
pardoned any depth of folly—even a leap into 
perdition itself—if he were lured on by a face like 
hers.” 

Susan had not thought Miss Fassel’s beauty of 
a maddening order, but she said, quietly : 

‘“‘She has the ways that go farther than good 
looks, sir.” 

““Good Heaven! yes. Her pretty ways !— 
they would coax a man’s soul from his body. 
How well you describe her!” He burst into a 
queer laugh. ‘ Pray, tell me, whom are you talk- 
ing about, Susan?” 

“*Why, Miss Fassel, of course, sir.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

«* Poor old Susan! My thoughts were, indeed, 
far afield. I was not thinking of Miss Fassel at 
all! One word more,” as she picked up her book, 
and retreated toward the door. ‘‘Is not my 
mother’s health better than usual ?” 

“Yes, sir!” replied Susan. 

‘“*You are with her constantly. You know, 
better than any other person, the measure of her 
strength—her powers of endurance. Do you be- 
lieve she could, for a few days, let us say, safely 
sustain any considerable shock—disappointment, 
or—grief, for instance ?” 

«‘ Well sir,” replied Susan, who did not in the 
least understand the drift of his questions, ‘* it’s 
hard to tell what anybody can bear, till the trial 
comes. According to my judgment, Mrs. Elli- 
cott is as well calculated as most folks to take her 
share of trouble. She’d bear up, I s’pose, exactly 
as other women do. But for goodness’ sake, sir, 
why do you talk of grief, and the rest of it, when 
we are all anticipating happenings of a different 
sort ?” 

He roused himself gayly. 

«“Why, indeed ? Because my wits are wander- 
mg to-night! Take my love to the mater, Su- 
san, and bid her sleep well—while she can.” 
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‘“«Yes, sir!” answered Susan, and she went 
quietly out of the drawing room, and closed the 
door behind her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE WEDDING NIGHT. 


“* October’s gold is dim, the forests rot, 
The weary rain falls ceaseless.” 


Ir was the night of Edith Fassel’s bridal. 

The sky was black with scndding, rain-filled 
clouds. An autumn storm roared through the 
trees of Windmere ; but countless colored lamps, 
like loops of rainbows, burned on the terraces, 
and along the avenues, and turned the darkness 
to day in the drenched gardens. 

Carriages rolled steadily through the stone 
gates, up to the door of the house. The main 
hall was a bower of palms and ferns, and acacias 
in full blossom. Up and down the staircase, 
smothered in pink La France roses, silken trains 
rustled and elegant people crowded each other. 

The drawing room was like a glimpse of fairy- 
land. Countless lustres blazed there, and mir- 
rors reflected and multiplied the splendor on all 
sides. The chandeliers and mantels were fringed 
with lilies; and from the door an aisle of white 
satin ribbons stretched to the far end of the 
apartment, where an altar, composed entirely of 
the same flowers—dazzling, casting up intoxicat- 
ing perfume, like incense—awaited the bridal 
pair. The hands of all the clocks were moving 
steadily toward the appointed hour. Soon the 
solemn words would be spoken—soon two young 
creatures would be united in bonds that death 
alone could break. 

And the bride ! 

In her own chamber, before a silver-framed 
Psyche glass she stood, white and glittering, like 
hoarfrost, from her brown head to her slender 
feet. She wore the conventional wedding gown 
of spotless brocade, high in the throat, close to 
the wrist, with an immense train sweeping out 
behind her. Diamond pins fastened her veil— 
an hereditary piece of old lace. Around her neck 
glistened a string of pearls—the gift of Lepel El- 
licott. To-night Miss Fassel looked even younger 
than her eighteen years. Her large eyes wore a 
solemn, astonished expression, as though she 
hardly recognized herself in that garb, and under 
those fateful circumstances. 

“Ts it I,” she murmured, gazing into the glass, 
“really Z, who am about to make this irrevocable 
surrender, and do I feel glad to do it? Eyes, 
look your last on your old self !—in an hour you 
will no longer be your own possession, but an- 
other’s.” 
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Around her stood her bridesmaids and maid of 
honor, like buds clustering about a queen rose. 
One held her perfumed gloves; another, her bou- 
quet, with its yard-long satin ribbons; a third, 
her point lace handkerchief. 

“‘T have been peeping everywhere,” laughed 
the maid of honor. ‘‘ The orchestra is just ready 
to burst into the Wedding March from ‘ Lohen- 
grin.” ‘The supper tables are wonderful to be- 
hold. And now that it is no longer fashionable 
to have the old towering bridal cake, remember, 
the ring has been hidden in some small sugared 
affairs that will be passed to us on a salver. I 
only hope that Z may be lucky enough to find the 
magic bit of gold.” 

A curtain of rose silk, embroidered in flewr-de- 
lis, was pushed aside, and Mrs. Ellicott entered, 
leaning upon that animated walking stick, Susan 
Ta lor. The hand of Pain was heavy upon her 
to-night, but she gave no sign of suffering. At 
Lepel’s wedding she would bear her pangs like a 
Sparcan. Her gray brocade dress was stiff with 
richness, and covered with yards of old rose point. 
All the family diamon‘s blazed on her shrunken 
but still imposing figure. She went up to the 
bride and kissed her. 

“‘T came in advance of Lepel,” she said. ‘He 
was to call at an uptown hotel for his best man. 
There was some trifling business—something about 
the license or the ring—to arrange at the last mo- 
ment. I assured Lepel that he had good cause to 
envy me, as I should be first to see you in your 
bridal fleeces.” 

Meek little Aunt Latimer was crying already 
behind her handkerchief, but she now made haste 
to dry her eyes 

“Tt lacks but a minute to the hour,” she an- 
nounced, ‘‘and I think I hear Lepel on the stair.” 

A little hush fell. Everybody looked toward 
the door. It did not open—no Lepel appeared. 

*«Y was sure that I heard his step,” murmured 
Aunt Latimer. 

‘©Go down, Susan Taylor, aud see if my son 
has come,” said Mrs. Ellicott. 

Susan went down, and through crowds of fine 
people made her way to a footman near the main 
door. Had Mr. Ellicott arrived ? No; and the 
clergyman was waiting, and it was five minutes 
past the hour. 

“Some accident has occurred—some unayoida- 
ble delay—perhaps his best man may have kept 
him,” said Mrs. Ellicott, as her servant returned 
with the above tidings. ‘*To be late at one’s 
own wedding—why, that is unpardonable !” 

Ten—twenty minutes—a full half hour went 
by. Miss Fassel’s chamber was now as silent as 
death. A spell had fallen there. Already the 
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lilies of the valley and the white nephitos roses, 
set amid the jewel boxes of the toilet table, were 
beginning to droop. The bride stood colorless, 
expectant, but still composed. Her wondering 
maidens surrounded her, vminously quiet. 

Nobody spoke, but the .ame question was in 
the minds of all—Where was Lepel Ellicott ? 

Another dreadful half hour! Every face was 
now pale with alarm. 

‘He is sick—dead, maybe !” gasped Mrs. Elli- 
cott. ‘< Let messengers be sent at once to search 
for him in town !” 

Before the words were fairly off her lips a car- 
riage was heard in the drive. Everybody made a 
rush for the door. ‘The bridegroom, at last ? 
No, only his best man, in evening dress, and 
with a stephanotis in his buttonhole, but looking 
pale and shaken. 

He came flying up the stair, heedless of the 
questions that assailed him from all sides, till, on 
the landing above, he found himself confronted 
Ly Mrs. Ellicott. 

“In God’s name, what has happened ?” she 
said, in a dreadful voice. ‘‘ Where is my son ?” 

‘I do not know, madam,” replied the new- 
comer. ‘‘I was to wait at my hotel to-night 
till he should call for me. He did nof call, but 
sent a messenger with a letter addressed to Miss 
Fassel, and the request that I should hurry to 
this house and deliver it without delay. I sup- 
pose there can be no mistake ?” with a faint hope 
breaking through his voice. ‘‘ Lepel, after all, is 
not at Windmere before me ?” 

Mrs. Ellicott shook her head. 

“He is not here. Where is the letter ? 
haps it may explain this mystery.” 

«* Permit me to see Miss Fassel, and put it in 
her hands, as Lepel instructed me to do.” 

He was ushered into Miss Fassel’s chamber. 
Hearing the noise at the door, she stepped for- 
ward mechanically to meet the messenger. 

‘‘From Lepel,” he said, and drew the letter 
from his breast, and placed it in her hand. 

All eyes were fixed eagerly upon her, as she 
tore open the envelope and read the lines inclosed 
therein. 

She uttered no word, made no sound, but moy- 
ing deliberately to the light above the toilet table, 
she held her bridegroom’s letter to the flame, and 
watched it blaze and fall in a pinch of gray ashes. 
Then a gasping ery escaped her—she thrust out 
her arms to Mrs. Ellicott. 

“He has left the city !’ she said. ‘* He will 
never come again! Send everybody away—hide 
me from all these eyes. I am forsaken—for- 
saken !¥ and reeling back, in all the mockery of 
bridal veil and trailing brocade, she fell senseless 
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to the floor of the chamber, and lay there with 
her face in the dust. ; 

Appalling confusion followed. Lepel Ellicott 
had deserted his rich, high-born bride at the very 
hour of marriage. For what reason ? None could 
tell. Miss Fassel had burned his letter, and the 
best man knew as little of its purport as any other 
person. 

Immediately the house was cleared of the brill- 
iant company who had assembled to witness Miss 
Fassel’s nuptials. Off rolled the carriages through 
the wind and wet—clergyman and guests. Only 
Mrs. Ellicott remained with Aunt Latimer, by 
the bedside of the forsaken bride. 

It was a full hour before Edith Fassel regained 
consciousness. By that time all her wedding 
splendor had been swept from sight. When she 
opened her eyes the lights were turned low, the 
bridesmaids, the flowers, the wedding gown had 
disappeared, and only pitying, tear-wet faces sur- 
rounded her. 

“Oh!” groaned Edith Fassel, putting her 
hands to her shrinking eyes. 

Mrs. Ellicott leaned over the girl. Her face 
had suddenly grown pinched and ashen and old. 

“* My carriage is waiting,” she said; ‘“‘I must 
go in search of my son, but I could not leave you 
till you revived, Edith. Now tell me—me, his 
mother, why did he fail to come to-night ?” 

Edith Fassel started up on her pillows. Her 
loosened hair fell like a cloud of raveled bronze 
silk about her colorless face. 

“© You will not find him,” she answered, shud- 
dering. ‘‘As I said to you before, he has left 
the city. He did not come to-night, because— 
because he never loved me !” ; 

‘* Did he tell you that in his letter ?” Mrs. Elli- 
cott fairly screamed. 

« Yes.” 

«© And what more, Edith ?” ; 

“You must not ask me—it is a secret. He 
begged me, as a last favor, to keep it for him, 
and I will—I will!” wringing her slender hands 
in the keenest anguish a proud woman can know 
—the anguish of desertion—of a heart slighted, 
rejected, flung back upon itself. 

«Edith, you are concealing something impor- 
tant from me !” 

“Yes, but to know it would be only added 
sorrow.” 

“On my knees, I beg, I implore you to tell me 
everything !” 

“‘Never! Never!” 

For a moment the unhappy mother stood star- 
ing at her son’s deserted bride-—the girl whom he 
had mocked, scorned, humiliated ; then she stag- 
gered, and leaned upon her servant, Susan Taylor. 
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“Tlow could an Ellicott do this thing ?” she 
murmured, in a dazed, helpless way. ‘‘ Lepel 
was always the soul of honor. I will not believe 
it, even now! There is some frightful mistake. 
Susan Taylor, take me home.” 

The servant of five and twenty years’ standing 
led Mrs. Ellicott down the stair to the waiting 
carriage. The dishonor of her son had fallen 
upon the proud woman like a thunderbolt. She 
spoke no word during the homeward drive, and 
Susan Taylor sat beside her, speechless also. 
Many things were perplexing the shrewd attend- 
ant—most of all, Miss Fassel’s refusal to reveal 
the secret of her faithless lover. 

It was plain that the unhappy girl was seeking 
to hide some portion, at least, of Lepel’s baseness 
—also that she knew whither he had fled. Great 
indeed was her love when she could so lend her- 
self to shield him, in spite of his shameful treat- 
ment of her. 

“Poor child !” thought Susan, pityingly. “‘ To 
be thrown over in this heartless fashion, and she 
such a proud, petted creature! How will she ever 
hold up her high, fair head again ?” 

They reached the Beacon Street house. Evil 
tidings travel fast. The frightened servants were 
all up, and awaiting the return of their mistress. 
Mrs. Ellicott gathered them around her in the 
great drawing room. In her winking diamonds 
and stiff brocade, her look was ‘‘ something hor- 
ful,” as Parker, the butler, privately remarked. 
Breathlessly she questioned one and all concern- 
ing her son. 

Mr. Lepel had left the house that night, afoot 
and alone, immediately upon his mother’s depart- 
ure for Windmere. He was in evening dress, but 
mufiled in @ greatcoat. He had spoken to no 
one but a footman, and his remark to that lackey 
related simply to the inclemency of the night. 
The man had watched his young master cross the 
street, and spring into a strange carriage waiting 
opposite. The vehicle had rolled swiftly away— 
not in the direction of the hotel where Mr. Lepel 
was to meet his best man. This was all that the 
servants knew about their master. 

‘Help me up to his chamber, Susan,” com- 
manded the unhappy mother ; ‘‘he may have left 
some word for me there.” 

The room wore a slightly disordered look. The 
drawers of the dressing case were open, and on a 
buhl table beneath the lighted chandelier some un- 
important papers were scattered about. Amongst 
these Susan found the time-table of a railway run- 
ning East. Evidently it had been dropped in 
haste. She carried it to her mistress. 

** We went by this road, ma’am,” she said, with 
conviction. 
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Mrs. Ellicott crumpled the paper in her hand. 

“«Search everywhere for something more,” she 
said, feverishly. But Susan searched in vain. 
Nothing more was found. Lepel Ellicott had 
gone, without a word to the proud, fond mater. 
That forgotten time-table alone pointed the way 
of his disgraceful flight. 

“©Oh, madam !” said Susan, in deep compas- 
sion, “‘let me help you to bed—you are worn out 
—you can bear no more.” 

Mrs. Ellicott shook her head. 

‘‘T shall not sleep to-night, Susan. You must 
watch with me. Mr. Lepel will surely send me 
tidings before morning—explanations. He could 
not, he would not, leave me long in this cruel 
suspense !” 

Susan looked grim. 
explanations. 


She, for one, needed no 
The whole matter was frightfully 
clear to her. Mr. Lepel had left the city by that 
Eastern road. At the last moment, and after a 
sharp struggle with his better self—for Susan 
loved her young master too well not to credit him 
with a struggle—he had deserted the aristocratic 
bride who waited for him at Windmere, to fly to 
another woman—yes, how could she doubt it ?— 
to the original of the photograph in the hair 
trunk above stairs ! 

Hour after hour passed, and still the two 
women sat in that great silent house, expecting 
they knew not what. The rain beat, the wind 
roared through the trees across the grand old 
street. Midnight struck. 

*‘ Hark !” whispered Mrs. Ellicott. 

Ghastly and strange she looked in the rich dress 
which she had not thought to change, with all 
her diamonds blazing, and with a premonition of 
impending woe in her eyes. She clutched her 
servant’s arm, and began to listen breathlessly. 

“‘T hear nothing, ma’am,” quavered Susan. 

“Turn up the lights. I tell you somebody is 
coming !” 

Susan arose to obey. As she did so the bell 
pealed sharply. Yea, a messenger stood at the 
Ellicott door—a bearer of sad tidings. With 
some strange foreknowledge of the truth, the 
unhappy mother had been waiting hours, as it 
seemed, for the sound of his feet at her threshold. 
She arose at once to meet the man. 

** You bring news of my son,” she said. ‘* Do 
not hesitate to tell it. I need no preparation.” 

The messenger turned upon her a pale, horri- 
fied face. He had lately looked on evil sights, 
and the memory unnerved him. 

‘* Madam,” he faltered, “Mr. Lepel Ellicott 
left the city to-night by the eight o’clock express 
for the East. Isaw him in the depot, and later 
on, in the train, as we steamed ri 
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** What do I care about that ?” she interrupted, 
as she leaned heavily on Susan Taylor. ‘Tell 
me where he is at the present moment.” 

“¢ At a small village, madam, some twenty miles 
out of the city.” 

“ He is ill ?” 


“No.” 
« Hurt ?” 
‘No, madam ; he is dead !” 
* * * * * * 


It had all happened at the very hour when the © 
wedding guests at Windmere stood watching the 
door for the tardy bridegroom. 

A fast express, crowded with passengers, and 
rushing like a meteor through the darkness, had 
collided suddenly, horribly, with another train at 
the little village mentioned by the midnight mes- 
senger. 

A terrific crash, a cloud of bursting steam, a 
horror of leaping fire—men and women torn 
asunder, crushed into shapeless forms, burned to 
a crisp—a few words flashed back over the wires 
to the city which the unfortunate victims had so 
lately left in life and hope and strength—that 
was all. : 

An hour or two after the disaster, one of the 
many relief parties, working in the midst of the 
ruins, came upon the lifeless figure of a man ly- 
ing under a mass of débris. He was evidently 
young, but his face was mutilated beyond all rec- 
ognition; and the fire had caught the upper 
portion of the body and burned and blackened it 
frightfully. 

Strong men carried the remains to a neighbor- 
ing shed—a temporary charnel house—and began 
a careful examination of the dead man’s clothing. 

He was closely buttoned in a long overcoat. 
On throwing open this garment the relief party 
saw that the corpse was in full evening dress ; and 
the fine texture of the clothing, the diamond shirt 
studs, a superb watch, with a monogram in brill- 
iants on the case, and a purse containing a large 
sum of money, convinced all that some person of 
importance lay before them. In an inner pocket 
of the greatcoat a notebook and a handful of 
letters were found. 

‘Here we have his name and dwelling place,” 
said one of the men, reading the same aloud by 
the light of the lantern. A moment of horrified 
silence succeeded. 

“Ellicott! Good Heaven! He was one of 
the richest young swells in the city,” said a voice. 
**Poor fellow ! his own mother would not know 
him now.” 

To another of the party the proud name re- 
called a bit of newspaper gossip, recently read. 

‘‘ Why, this is the man,” he said, ‘who was to 
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have been married to-night to some heiress. What 
was he doing—where was he going—on that 
train ?” 

‘Not on his wedding tour, certainly,” an- 
swered a train man, who had escaped unhurt 
from the catastrophe, and was now lending his 
aid to the less fortunate. <‘‘I saw the youngster 
myself, when he stepped aboard in Boston, just a 
minute before starting time, and he was quite 
alone. Put him down as identified, and we’ll 
send word to his people.” 

He was but one of many who had perished in 
that holocaust. A cloth was thrown decently 
over the disfigured face, once so gay and hand- 
some, and the party turned away to look for other 
victims. 

And so it came to pass on this autumn night 
that Lepel Ellicott, curled darling of fortune, last 
scion of a rich and powerful family, weak and 
faithless lover, was arrested at the very beginning 
of his dishonorable flight from home and love 
and waiting bride, and sent suddenly on the way 
that all dead men go. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEPHEW. 


EIGHTEEN long months had come and gone. 

It was winter weather. A storm of sleet rushed 
up and down the mall, and the trees which sepa- 
rate the aristocratic boulevard from the vulgar 
traffic of Tremont Street spread a network of 
frozen branches to the lowering morning sky. 

In the breakfast room of the Ellicott house an 
open fire blazed, and before it, at a round table 
glittering with fine napery, old silver and painted 
porcelain, sat Mrs. Ellicott, alone. 

Her son’s death had left her bowed, as with a 
great weight of years. Her hair was now as white 
as snow. A gown of blackest crape and bomba- 
zine clung to her feeble, slightly tottering figure. 
She had pushed aside the almost untasted break- 
fast of delicate toast and golden-brown chic’-en, 
and resting her cheek on one thin white hand, 
she sat in deep and perplexing thought. 

A movement at the door. 

«* Mr. Stephens,” announced the footman ; and 
a dapper little man, with a face like a winter ap- 
ple, stepped into the breakfast room. Mrs. Elli- 
cott arose, and supporting herself on a gold- 
headed stick, advanced to meet her visitor. 

** Well, madam,” he cried, before she could 
utter a syllable, “I have found your nephew !” 

She pointed him.toa chair by the fire. 

** You have lost no time in doing it, Stephens,” 
she said, approvingly. ‘I was wondering, as you 
entered, if you would succeed in discovering the 
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boy. Where is he? What is helike ? Is it not 
asad fact, Stephens, that no person seems com- 
plete without an heir ?” 

Stephens, for many years the family lawyer of 
the Ellicotts, cast a pitying glance at the childless 
old woman, so poor and needy in the midst of her 
grandeur. 

“It is, indeed, madam. I received your in- 
structions, as you doubtless remember, just forty- 
eight hours ago, and at once set about looking for 
the young party called Nigel Hume. An adver- 
tisement in one of the daily papers brought him 
promptly to light. He is no boy, but a man of 
two and twenty, attached in some trifling capac- 
ity to the anatomical department of St. Mark’s 
Hospital. At the same time he is studying med- 
icine and surgery with a view to general’ prac- 
tice.” 

“< Of course, he is poor.” 

“©As a church mouse. He frankly confessed 
that he possessed nothing but a lot of medical 
books, inherited from his dead father—a poor 
country surgeon—and the money required to pay 
his expenses at the medical school.” 

Mrs. Ellicott stiffened perceptibly. 

«© As you already know, Stephens, the mother 
of this Nigel Hume was my sister. She eloped 
many years ago with a penniless medical student, 
and in consequence was very properly disinherited 
by her family, and died soon after, leaving one 
child—the boy Nigel. Since her htsband, too, 
is no more, my nephew must be quite alone in 
the world.” 

“Yes.” 

«* Did you inform him of my purpose in hunt- 
ing him out ?” 

“IT told him, madam, that you were casting 
about for an heir. He remarked, rather flip- 
pantly, that if such was the case, you had better 
pass him by.” 

“Ah!” 

“* Really he is a somewhat extraordinary young 
fellow! He said—ahem !—that he had managed 
to exist for more than twenty years without the 
assistance of the people who had disowned his 
mother, and it was quite probable that he might 
continue to do so for the future! ‘You can tell 
my aunt,’ he said, ‘that I don’t care a rap for 
the Ellicott fortune ! Misguided young man !” 

Mrs. Ellicott shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ah!” she said again. 

“* Madam,” continued the lawyer, ‘‘ when we 
were talking upon this subject, two days ago, you 
mentioned some other party—a young female, 
living in another State, whose right to the Elli- 
cott fortune seemed about equal to that of Nigel 
Hume ie 
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“You mean Elizabeth Hillyer,” interrupted 
Mrs. Ellicott, sharply, ‘‘ the daughter of my late 
husband’s niece. Yes, the Ellicott family is now 
extinct save for her, and she, like young Hume, 
is altogether unknown to me. Stephens, I have 
carefully weighed the rival claims of these two 
strangers in my own mind, and decided that the 
son of my sister shall have the first chance—I 
give him the preference. It is not strange that 
he should feel a little hard toward his maternal 
~elatives—that he should receive my advances un- 

raciously. He will grow wiser with time. A 
hanger-on at a hospital !—striving to make his 
own way—that is, starving and studying together ! 
We all know the straits to which poor medical 
students are reduced. And he thinks I had 
better pass him by, in my search for an heir? 
Humph! I like the boy’s spirit. Is he good-look- 
ing, Stephens ? Is he in the least like—like my 
dead son ?” 

Stephens shook his head. 

““Not at all like Mr. Lepel, I should say, 
madam.” 

She heard her lost idol’s name with composure. 
The dreadful event of his death had left her 
bowed, indeed, but not broken. She laid one 
han impressively on the lawyer’s arm. 

“‘ Stephens, I mean to make Nigel Hume my 
heir, and marry him to Edith Fassel !” 

Stephens fairly jumped. 

“*My dear Mrs. Ellicott !” 

“‘ What is there in the plan to startle you ?” she 
cried. ‘Cannot you grasp my meaning ? This 
boy shall take Lepel’s place—he shall inherit Le- 
pel’s fortune, and atone for Lepel’s dishonor !” 

Stephens looked preternaturally grave. 


“Ahem! Where is Miss Fassel at the present 
time ?” 
““At Windmere. She went abroad immediately 


after my son’s death—yesterday she arrived home 
on the Scythia.” 

“*Pardon me—does she know of your inten- 
tions regarding her ?” 

“Certainly not!” sharply. ‘* Stephens, I am 
impatient to see this Nigel Hume—send him to 
me at once.” 

“* Madam, I will inform him that you desire an 
interview,” said Stephens, rising to go, ‘‘ but you 
need not be disappointed if he fails to appear.” 

A dash of red in her thin cheek proclaimed her 
rising anger. 

‘* What! are fortunes so plentiful, Stephens, 
that mine is likely to go begging for acceptance ? 
Can a starving student, who has his own way to 
make, afford to let an opportunity like this go 
by 2” 

“‘Madam,” replied Stephens, in a dubious tone, 
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“*T tell you frankly, I fear vou will never get on 
with him. And as for marrying the young man 
to Miss Fassel # 

His voice died in a dry cough. 

“Send him to me,” said Mrs. Ellicott again, 
“and I will judge for myself.” 

The lawyer bowed and withdrew. He had 
made his report and received his instructions. 

That same night, Nigel Hume, the impecuni- 
ous medical student, ascended the steps of the 
Ellicott house, and was shown into the presence 
of his rich, unknown kinswoman. 

‘* After all, you did not refuse to come,” she 
said. 

“No,” he answered, quietly ; ‘‘I was curious 
to see the aunt who, after twenty-two years of 
forgetfulness, had suddenly remembered that I 
was her nephew.” 

She winced a little. Leaning both ivory-colored 
hands on her gold-headed stick, she looked critic- 
ally at Nigel Hume. 

He was about the age of his dead cousin, but 
he had little of Lepel’s striking beauty. He was 
insignificant in stature, lean in the cheek, square 
in the jaw. His glossy dark head rested firmly 
on a thick, columnlike throat, and his grave eyes 
wore the keen, cold brightness of a sword blade. 
He stood up to be scrutinized with perfect com- 
posure. 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘‘ that I never 
gave you a thought until after the death of my 
son. By that event I was compelled to remember 
your existence.” 

“‘T understand,” he answered, laconically. 

She waved him to a seat. 

“‘ Of course you know the cause of your moth- 
er’s estrangement from her family ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Her disgraceful marriage with a social in- 
ferior—a man without a penny——” 

He made as if to rise. 

““The memory of my father and mother is the 
most sacred thing that I possess. It is not possi- 
ble for me to hear them censured.” 

«Sit down,” she commanded, sharply. ‘‘ We 
will not talk of your parents. I have subjects 
of more importance to discuss with you. Mr. 
Stephens has told you that I intend to make 
you my heir in case you succeed in pleasing 
me ?” 

He smiled. 

“There is not one chance in a hundred that 
I can succeed.” 

“That remains to be seen. You are poor ?” 

““It would be useless to deny a fact which is 
plain to everyone.” 

““Do you care for money ?” 
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«‘Pardon me, I should be a precious idiot if I 
did not.” 

Her proud face softened a little. 

«¢ Tell me something of yourself,” she said. ‘I 

want to know you better.” 
_ The wistful tone touched Hume. Youth is 
generous. He felt a sudden compassion for this 
broken, bereaved woman, who had called him 
from his obscurity, and was now seeking to daz- 
zle his eyes with the prospect of a fortune. 

*‘ Apart from such things as you have already 
heard from Mr. Stephens, there is little to tell,” 
he answered, very gently. ‘‘I am neither good 
nor bad, neither dull nor brilliant, neither fool 
nor wise man.” 

«« And were you to die to-day,” she said, ‘no 
one, I suppose, would care much ?” 

“Not a farthing, I assure you.” 

**You have no ancient name to perpetuate. 
Your future is not worth speaking of ; no hopes 
are centred in you.” 

«Too true.” 

Her voice took a resentful tone. 

«*My son had all that you lack—he was your 
opposite in everything. And yet,” wringing her 
hands suddenly, ‘‘ you are strong and full of life, 
and he—oh, great Heaven! why was he taken, 
and you left ?” 

A mother’s wild, unreasoning grief spoke in this 
outburst. Hume preserved an unruffied demeanor. 
Perhaps he thought it natural that she should 
wish him dead, and her son alive in his place. 
He looked up at the picture above the mantel. 

‘¢Is that the portrait of my cousin ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“‘He perished in some railway disaster ?” 

“Yes.” 

“© Was the body recovered ?” 

“All that was left of it lies in the Ellicott 
vault at Mount Auburn.” 
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With a thrill of keen interest Hume continued 
to gaze at the handsome, smiling face limned on 
the canvas. 

“Poor fellow !” he muttered, involuntarily. 

There was a moment of silence; then he held 
out his hand impulsively to the lonely old 
woman. 

«‘T do not wonder that you resent my presence 
here in health and strength,” he said ; ‘‘ that you 
feel as though Providence had treated you un- 
fairly, in snatching away a son that was precious, 
and leaving a nephew altogether without value.” 

She made haste to resume her usual composure. 

‘Forgive me,” she answered ; “I did not mean 
to be unkind. Will you dine with me to-mor- 
Tow ?” 

‘* With pleasure,” said Nigel Hume. 

As he arose to go she detained him with a 
gesture. 

‘‘Stay—I must ask one question before you 
leave me. Pardon an old woman’s curiosity. 
Were you ever in love ?” 

He stared ; then, without the quiver of an eye- 
lash, answered : 

“« Never !” 

«‘ Think again !” she said, earnestly. ‘< More 
depends upon your answer than you can dream of 
now. You are entirely heart-whole ?” 

A faint, amused smile curled his lip. 

«Entirely! My dear aunt, I have no time for 
that sort of thing. A man in my position cannot 
afford to meddle with love. Believe me, I do not 
need to think twice before I answer you.” 

Her face brightened strangely. 

‘*I do believe you,” she answered ; “ the ring 
of truth is in your voice. Whatever your faults 
may be, it is plain that you are honest. At some 
future time you shall know why I have asked these 
foolish questions.” 

And with that she dismissed him, 


!” 


(To be continued.) 


OLD FORT 


By Major W. H. 


Op Fort Laramie is no longer a garrisoned 
post. Neither the piercing notes of the trumpet 
nor the martial sounds of the fife and drum, which 
for forty consecutive years have disturbed the slum- 
bers of the soldier at reveille, will ever more be 
heard within those time-honored walls; neither 
will “ taps” ring out on the frosty air to lull the 
tired soldier to repose. How many memories will 
cling to the old spot as time, in its heedless 
course, rolls on! As we look down through the 
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dim vista of receding years, and call up the shad- 
ows which memory produces, what a startling ar- 
ray of phantoms perambulate before us! What 
scenes are pictured in our minds! What tales 
of trials and sufferings ring in our ears! How 
many gallant sons of the republic, who saw the 
light of heaven fading as they traveled through 
“the dark valley of the shadow of death,” lie 
buried beneath its soil, having passed through its 
portals to await the last grand muster and review! 


OLD FORT LARAMIE. 


The old post was situated at the junction of 
the North Platte and Laramie Rivers, and was 
one of the oldest military stations in the North- 
west. Before the white man made a permanent 
habitation there the whole of that section was a 
grand hunting ground for many tribes of Indians, 
and countless herds of buffalo, elk, antelope and 
deer roamed over the country. 

In the year 1834 two men, William Sublette 
and Robert Campbell, on going to that locality to 
trap beaver, found themselves compelled to con- 
struct some sort of protection against the roaming 
bands of vagabond Crows and Pawnees which 
swept along the North Platte, stealing everything 
they could find. They therefore erected in that 
year, upon the’ present site of Fort Laramie, a 
square stockade, eighteen feet high, with a num- 
ber of small houses inside for themselves and 
their employés. In 1835 these two men sold out 
to Milton Sublette, James Bridger and three 
other trappers, who went into partnership with 
the American Fur Company, and continued the 
beaver-trapping business. 

In the same year the fur company sent two 
men, named Kiplin and Sabille, to Bear Butte 
and the Black Hills of Dakota, to persuade the 
Sioux Indians to come over and hunt their game, 
and live in the vicinity of the fort. The ambas- 
sadors succeeded so well that they returned with 
over one hundred lodges of Ogallalla Sioux, un- 
der their chief, ‘‘ Bull Bear.” This was the first 
appearance of the powerful Sioux Nation in that 
particular portion of the country, which portion 
they speedily overrun, driving away Cheyennes, 
Pawnees, Crows and others. 

Of course the fort soon became a trading post, 
where the Indians bartered a buffalo robe for a 
knife, an awl, or a drink of whisky. Anything 
the company had to trade was at least the value 
of one robe. The Sioux had then no horses, but 
bands of wild horses were numerous at the time 
of their arrival. 

In 1836 the stockade fort began to rot, and the 
fur company reconstructed it of adobe at an ex- 
pense of about $10,000. The people who lived 
inside the fort named it ‘‘ Fort John”; but the 
name could not be popularized. The fort being 
built on the. banks of the Laramie River, about 
fifty miles from Laramie Peak, the American Fur 
Company’s clerks in their city offices labeled it 
Fort Laramie, and by that name it was destined 
to be called. M. Laramie was a trapper—one of 
the first French voyageurs who ever trapped a 
beaver or shot a buffalo near the Rocky Mount- 
ains. He was one day killed by a band of Arapa- 
hoe Indians on the head waters of the stream 
which has eyer since been called by his name. 
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The American Fur Company retained posses- 
sion of the fort until 1849, when they sold it to 
the United States Government for about $5,000. 
A garrison was then ordered to it, and this ar- 
rived and took possession in July of the same 
year. Since that time to the present a large gar- 
rison has always been maintained there. The 
first troops to arrive at the post were Companies 
C and D of the Mounted Rifles, under Major San- 
derson. In the August following, Company G of 
the Sixth Infantry, under command of Captain 
Ketchum, arrived. During the summer and fall 
a large number of additions were made to the 
buildings of the post. There is at this day a two- 
story building there known as “ Bedlam,” con- 
structed in the early days for officers’ quarters, 
which cost $60,000, every stick of timber in it at 
the time of construction having been hauled by 
wagon from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, a dis- 
tance of nearly eight hundred miles. 

During the year 1850 forty thousand animals 
of all descriptions passed through Fort Laramie, 
which was one of the important points on the 
overland trail to California. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Laramie River, about one mile 
above its junction with the North Platte. 

Among the early troubles with the Sioux In- 
dians was that which occurred in the month of 
August, 1854. On the 19th of that month a 
Mormon train was encamped about ten miles 
below the fort, on the Platte River. The Indians 
having killed a cow or steer belonging to the 
train, complaint was made by the Mormons to 
the commanding officer, who sent Lieutenant 
Grattan, of the Sixth Infantry, with thirteen 
men of Company G, and two howitzers, to re- 
cover the cow and bring the thieves to the post. 
The Indians soon heard of this movement, col- 
lected a Jarge number together, and met the 
soldiers about eight miles from the post, where 
a collision ensued, and Lieutenant Grattan’s en- 
tire command, with the exception of one man, 
was massacred. The survivor was hidden in the 
bushes by a friendly Indian, and brought the 
same night to the fort, where he died two days 
afterward. The bodies of the slain were buried 
in one grave where they fell, and a pile of stones 
was placed over the grave to mark the spot. 

Ever since the Ogallallas were first induced 
to settle about Fort Laramie they have held the 
post in great veneration, and during the treaties 
with Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, American Horse, 
and other noted chiefs, they expressed a desire to 
have it kept for them as a trading post. Spotted 
Tail had his daughter’s remains placed there in 
the old cemetery; the platform where they 
rested being shown in the foreground of one 
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of our illustrations, while the fort occupies the 
background. When the old cemetery was changed 
to the present site the remains were removed to 
the new one. 

Here were made the celebrated treaties with 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud, in 1868-9, about 
which the Indian Commission had so much 


trouble during the last year in getting the In- 
dians to throw open their reservation to settle- 
ment. But the iron horse now takes the place of 
the pony, and the steam whistle succeeds the 
savage yell, while the crumbling walls of the old 
post will be sad reminders of a race that can exist 
but a few years longer. 


FORT LARAMIE— BURIAL PLACE OF CHIEF SPOTTED TAIL’S DAUGHTER IN THE FOREGROUND. 


HAXELS, HASTE, 


By ALAN 


“Great Scott! If this isn’t enough to make 
a man, as Biglow puts it, ‘ blaspheme his morn- 
in’ bitters’! Here’s another thunderbolt from 
that boss of mine, to the effect that if I don’t weigh 
in with a few more and a few spicier columns of 
copy, and be mighty sharp about it, too, I shall 
get the grand bounce, in double-quick time.” 

So grumbled Harry 
Haxel, special London 
correspondent to that 
enterprising daily, the 
New York Bugler, as 
he stood at the Amer- 
ican bar of the Cri- 
terion, absorbing his 
midday refresher. 

Harry Haxel was a 
brilliant and brainy 
young New Yorker, 
who had gone up, the 
journalistic ladder 
three rungs at a time. 
Getting on the Bu- 
gler’s staff in the first 
place by strong inside 
influence, he had 
since done such good 
work for the paper, 
that when the former 
L. C. was carried off 
by an attack of ty- 
phoid, contracted in 
exploring the “sweat- 
ing” dens, there was 
a consultation among 
the powers, and one 
fine day Harry took 
his ticket to England 
with a portmanteau 
full of letters of in- 
troduction and cre- 
dentials. Witty, so- 
ciable, good-looking, 
with a liberal salary 
and an equally liberal 
disposition, he soon 
became so popular and so much in request at all 
social gatherings, that he got spoilt, and his work 
suffered accordingly. Consequently came the 
editorial ultimatum that was causing him so 
much woe. 

‘Well, something must be done; though a 
man can’t invent news in these days of electricity 
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—worse luck !—and it would be hardly the thing 
to hire a murderer. Geewhittaker! An in- 
spiration! Sam, another cocktail! ‘Ta, ta, boys. 
I’m off on business.” 

Harry went out and hailed a hansom, giving 
the address of a street of doubtful reputation, 
somewhere in the Marylebone slums. He chewed 


“IN THE MIDST OF A THICK RING OF LOOKERS- 
ON LAY THE UNFORTUNATE BOBBITT.” 


the cud of thought hard during his 
drive, and the result seemed to be 
satisfactory, for he alighted at a very 
seedy-looking house with the light of genius tri- 
umphant in his eye. 
“‘Mr.-Bobbitt at home ?” he asked the frouzy 
slattern at the door. 
«Yes, sir; and ’e’s wery bad to-day, sir, ’avin’ 
made ’arf a quid, sir, a-backin’ of a ’orse, sir,” 
was the reply. 
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‘* All right,” cried Harry, cheerily, as he swung 
up the creaking stairs. 

When he came to the room he wanted he 
walked, straight in, without even the ceremony 
of.knocking. There he found the aforementioned 
Mr. Bobbitt, who was having a ¢éte-d-téte with a 
bottle of Three Star. Mr. Bobbitt had evidently 
been once a handsome man and a scholar to boot, 
but he was now broken to pieces by drink, and 
had the drunkards far-off, boding look in his 
still fine eyes, as if he ever expected to see some- 
thing eerie. Poor fellow! he often did see queer 
things too, so the look in his eyes was but natural. 
He started up as his visitor entered, who, having 
with a quick movement swooped on and secured 
the bottle, coolly remarked : 

‘“*No more of this, sonny, till we’ve finished 
business.” 

«Well, what is it now ? Some new devilment, 
I suppose. Hang you, give me back that lush !” 

“‘ Not yet. Look here, Joe; you inade half a 
sov, yesterday, didn’t you ?” 

“© Yes; had a ‘bob’ to spare, so put it on 
Morion at tens, and he rolled home.” 

«* Well, how would you like to make a hundred, 
or perhaps more, of the ‘ very best ’—eh ? 

** Hal, don’t fool !” 

“I’m not fooling.” 

‘« Well, if you were the fiend himself, and my 
immortal soul would fetch the price, I’d make a 
deal !” 

“Good! Now here are the facts of the case: 
My boss has been threatening me for some time 
past with the grand bounce—what you call the 
‘push ’—on account of what he has the nerve to 
call my infernal laziness. You see, something 
must be done to appease Jove’s thunder ; and as I 
don’t expect an earthquake, or anything of that 
nature, to help me out in the next few days, I’ve 
been thinking over the matter, and have come 
to the conclusion that you can do my business 
better than any earthquake alive. No! it’s no 
good ; the bottle stops with me. ‘ Business be- 
fore booze,’ vide the modern copy book improved 
up to date. Now, I'll just sketch out as briefly 
as possible my great scheme. In a few words, it 
is a bogus assassination and a bogus rescue. 
Catch on ?” 

“No!” 

“Well, it’s thuswise: Next Monday is the 
Kempton spring meeting, and all the swells will 
be at the races, including his royal nibs Albert 
Edward. You will be there, too. You will wait 
till his royal highness comes out of the paddock 
to go to the grand stand. As he passes, you, after 
a few preliminary maniacal shouts, draw your 
trusty penknife and make a break for England’s 
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hope. I—the eagle-eyed correspondent of the 
N. Y. B.—am ‘all there,’ and foil your blood- 
thirsty attempt, getting a nasty gash while so do- 
ing. You are taken off, raving and screaming, 
under police protection; there is great excite- 
ment, much cheering, etc., etc., and a cablegram 
goes over to my folks, who come out with a 
gorgeous special: ‘ His royal highness, etc., etc., 
attacked by raving maniac, etc., etc., and saved 
by heroic self-devotion of ’—and then, in huge 
type—‘ the London correspondent of N. Y. B.,’ 
etc.—Special invitation to Marlborough House— 
much Awdos at home and abroad—my editor for- 
gives all my sins, and sends over, by way of a plas- 
ter to my wound, a check worth a hundred such 
scratches as you will give me—and there you are, 
doncherknow !” 

“ That’s all very fine, but where,” asked Bob- 
bitt, plaintively—‘‘ where do I come in ?” 

«‘ Why, man,” chirped Harry, airily, ‘twill 
prove your fortune. We prove at the trial that 
you are an old Oxford man, M.A., and all that 
sort of thing; driven by misfortune to drink ; 
subject to D. T.’s, and had ’em that day very bad ; 
plenty of witnesses to prove frequent attacks of 
jimjams, and your temporary madness when so 
suffering ; result, continement during Queen’s 
pleasure—a month, at most, with plenty to eat 
and drink, as first-class misdemeanant. Then 
comes letter in Telegraph from old Oxford man— 
probably a parson—begging help for you ; sub- 
scriptions from sympathetic old Oxford men and 
others besides ; money poured in on you; engage- 
ments at all the Dime Musées in the States at un- 
precedented salary—Succi and two-headed woman 
not in the running with you; and also a hundred 
—well, a hundred and fifty—pounds from me, 
fifty on account—for I can trust you as myself— 
and the hundred the day you get out of the jug. 
It'll be worth thousands to both of us.” 

Here Harry pulled out of his breast pocket a 
small bundle of notes. Their crisp rustle won 
the day. 

“Done! You’ve a wonderful headpiece, Hal ! 
Hand over the notes.” 

“‘Here you are. The scheme is bound to 
succeed. Now be down on the course by two, 
prompt, for racing begins at three. Don’t fail 
me, for God’s sake. Good-by.” And off he 
went. . 

On the Monday, as Harry came on the course, 
about half-past two, he saw Bobbitt lurching 
about the Silver Ring (where the smaller bets are 
booked), and now and then retiring behind the 
stand to prime himself at the bar. Even at the 
distance Harry saw that he looked terribly broken 
up, and as if he had been on a week’s hard drink- 
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ing bout. However, Haxel went away well satis- 
fied that, his man having turned up, all would 
be well. At last the portly form of the prince, 
attended by his henchman, Tyrrwhitt Wilson, 
passed into the paddock, outside which a crowd 
collected, waiting for him to pass out. Harry 
rushed round to the telegraph office, and wired 
to his agent in town: ‘‘ Cable to Bugler at once. 
‘Kempton, Sunbury. At race meeting. Attempted 
assassination of Prince of Wales by madman. As- 
sassin foiled by London correspondent of N. Y. 
Bugler. Rescuer dangerously wounded and in 
critical condition from assassin’s dagger.’” This 
he sent off, calculating that the event would have 
happened by time the cablegram was dispatched. 
He then went back to the crowd in front of the 
paddock, where he secured an advantageous post 
for rushing forward when the time came. He 
waited and waited in the most intense excitement. 
He could see Bobbitt nowhere ; but then the crowd 
was so dense that if the man had been by his very 
elbow he could not have turned an inch to see 
him. The possibility that Bobbitt might play 
him false never entered Haxel’s mind; he had 
tested the man’s friendship too often for that. At 
last the prince came out, and Harry, with start- 
ing eyes and rapid breath, prepared for the heroic 
rescue. But the prince passed on, smiling blandly 
and raising his hat in response to the rousing 
cheers. On he passed to the grand stand, and 
not a hand was raised against him. A dreadful 
suspicion shot across Haxel’s mind. He darted 
through the crowd to the bar at the back of the 
Silver Ring, and there he found his suspicions 
more than verified. In the midst of a thick ring 
of lookers-on lay the unfortunate Bobbitt, prone 
on his back, mopping and mowing, and gibbering 
about black dogs, and blue toads and snakes, and 
other curiosities. As some one remarked, ‘‘’E’ad 
7em wery bad.” D. T.’s were meant to prove, a lit- 
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tle later on, Bobbitt’s salvation; coming a bit too 
soon, they had proved Haxel’s ruin. The fifty 
pounds Bobbitt had got on account had done the 
business, and the day’s excitement working within 
him had quickened the outburst. A doctor was 
soon on the spot, and he shook his head gravely at 
the foaming, raving figure on the ground, and an 
unsympathizing bystander remarked, pretending 
the joke was his own, and not Ingoldsby’s, that 
“his beer with an e would be lifs bier with an i.” 

Then Harry went on a rampage on his own ac- 
count, and indulged in a few minutes’ solid bad 
language, so that he filled his hearers with awe, 
reverence and delight. After a few delicate 
apostrophes to his own headlong haste and his 
folly in trusting Bobbitt and not countermand- 
ing his wire at once, he took the train to town, 
and so to bed. Meanwhile the news had been 
received in New York. The editor resolved, as 
he said, to “‘ make things hum”; and so he did. 
Special editions were sent out at all hours, with 
Haxel’s portrait, biography, and most complete 
details—evolved in the editorial office—concern- 
ing the attempted crime. Altogether the Bugler 
had a high old time, and all its rivals were rabid 
with jealousy. 

A complimentary cablegram was sent to the 
heroic rescuer, in which the chief and pro- 
prietor metaphorically fell upon his neck, and 
authorized him to draw an enormous amount at 
his bank. 

Being a humorist, Harry accepted the congrat- 
ulations ; being a gentleman, he did not accept 
the cash. What he did do was to escape the in- 
evitable thunderclap by taking the first train to 
Southampton, and so on, by Donald Currie’s line, 
to Cape Town, South Africa, where, under an 
assumed name, he now edits, and hopes very soon 
to own, the Cape Town Argus. 

This is a new story: an old moral is obvious. 


THE LONDON LITERARY HIVE. 


By FLorENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


A HIVE isa hoarding place of the fruit of the 
toil of a myriad industrious laborers. It is fur- 
thermore a place to which robbers of the same 
species repair to gorge themselves at ease (if they 
find it possible) with that which others have pro- 
duced by cruel toil; and thence the pirates bear 
the booty off, and call it their own, and apply it 
to their private and personal advantage. Just 
the same is a public library. 

There are stored up the fruits of hard and pa- 
tient toil ; and thither go the pirates of the mind 


to gorge their lazy brains with other men’s 
thoughts, facts and ideas, which anon will appear 
as compilations, manuals, handbooks, and the 
like ; sometimes boldly enough, indeed, as the 
original work of him who has but cribbed indus- 
triously from dead men’s records. 

The great London literary hive is the Library 
of the British Museum, with its vast and hand- 
some reading room. It occupies the internal 
quadrangle of the museum building, so that it 
is to some extent concealed from the ordinary 
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visitor’s view. When he passes up the flight of 
stone steps, under the.Ionic columns-and through 
the great door, he stands in a spacious entrance 
hall, from which lead off wide galleries on either 
hand, and a noble central stairway. He may well 
overlook the humble glass door inscribed ‘‘ Read- 
ing Room.” Yet, on passing through the door— 
to do which presupposes the possession of the 
proper ticket—and proceeding along a short pas- 
sage, he finds oné of the most surprising of all the 
museum exhibits, and one that is not exceeded 
in interest by any other there displayed—at any 
rate to the book lover’s fancy, for to him the view 
of tiers of well-filled shelves is as the sight of the 
apathetic turtle in a tank to the apoplectic alder- 
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perfect artistic satisfaction. Its architectural 


‘beauty is undeniable; its. decoration in azure 


blue, with cream color and gold reliefs, is no less 
pleasant to behold. It has a lantern light of 40 
feet diameter, and a series of twenty windows sct 
in compartments around the base of the dome. 
The cornice from which the dome springs is 
heavily gilded, and so are the ribs which divide 
the compartments. Now, bearing the coloring in 
mind, a glance at the accompanying illustration 
may serve to give a vivid idea of the appearance of 
the reading room. 

On the floor the exact centre is occupied bya 
raised platform, sacred to the superintendent of 
the reading room and his staff. They are railed 

off by a breast-high 
counter, fitted with 
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alphabetically label- 
ed boxes, in which 
the tickets presented 
by readers for taking 
out books are kept 
till the books are re- 
stored and the tickets 
reclaimed. Outside 
these counters come 
two concentric cir- 
cles of catalogue 
tables, with shelves 
beneath them on 
which the great vol- 
umes repose, except 
at such time as each 
may be in use. On 
the sloping tables to 
which the catalogue | 
is lifted for con- 
sultation are placed 
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man’s vision. There is a fine circular domed 
building provided for the reading room of the 
British Museum. The dome is 140 feet in diam- 
eter—a dimension only exceeded by that of the 
Pantheon at Rome. St. Peter’s famous dome is 
a foot less in measurement across. That of the 
tomb of Mohammed, at Bejapore, is but 135 feet. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral’s dome is less than the mu- 
seum’s dome by 28 feet, and that of the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople, is less by 34 feet. 
The height of the museum dome from the ground 
is 106 fect. When the reader, weary of poring 
over miserable type, or yet more crabbed manu- 
script, would fain give the tired adjustment of 
his eyes a moment’s rest, he can sweep his gaze 
ever the lofty and well-proportioned dome with 


pens, ink wells and 
blotting pads, with a 
plentiful supply of 
the labels, which have to be filled up, one for 
each book that the reader requires. The tables 
at which readers sit radiate starlike from these 
central circles to the cireumference—proper space 
for passages being, of course, everywhere allowed 
between the various structures. 

Let it be understood that the catalogue itself 
forms a respectable library. It consists of some 
2,000 tall and heavy volumes, bound in blue mo- 
rocco, with brass edges. The leav¥es of the cata- 
logue are of parchment, and on this are gummed 
the slender slips that bear the name of the an- 
thor, the title, and the library mark of each and 
every volume—ay, and of each and every pam- 
phlet and periodical, and map and manuscript— 
that the vast library contains. It is a triumph cf 
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organization, which permits of any book or tiny 
sheet being found from amidst the multitude of 
its neighbors, and produced in at most half an 
hour after being asked for, and generally in far 
less time. 

Since 1881 an effort has been in progress to 
make the catalogue more convenient and less 
bulky by printing instead of writing the entries. 
It is obvious that the catalogue cannot be a printed 
one -in the ordinary sense, because of the con- 
stantly accruing additions to the library, each of 
which must be catalogued as speedily as possible 
in its proper alphabetical place. The books being 
catalogued according to their author’s names, and 
not according to their titles or their subjects, it 
follows that all the works of an author must ap- 
pear on one or on consecutive sheets. It is there- 
fore necessary to have a catalogue that shall be 
movable in every part. Leaves must be added to 
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hold some author’s new works and new editions, 
while others write one book and then cease from 
their literary labors, When the first production 
of Jones (John Henry) arrives at the national li- 
brary, no man knows whether this will remain 
the one offspring of his new love, the Muse, or 
whether the alliance will be protracted and fruit- 
ful. Jones (John Henry) may be still in his first 
bloom, and this but the early produce of his pro- 
lific intellect ; or he may be a retired tradesman, 
filling up with literature his unwonted leisure, 
and his first book the recreation of his fading 
days. Who is gifted with prevision as to how 
many inches of British Museum Library Catalogue 
Jones (John Henry) may hereafter demand as his 
inalienable right ? Accordingly, the catalogue 
must be open to frequent additions, and yet must 
not leave needless blank space. The system of 


‘printing a label and lightly affixing it to the cat- 


alogue volume’s sheet has saved 
some space without interfering with 
the ability to add, insert and alter, 
| which that particular catalogue spe- 
t, cially needs. 
I have spoken of admission to 
} the national library as the inaliena- 
| ble birthright of every British au- 
thor’s book. So it is. Perhaps it 
does not appear in Magna Charta, 
but it is just as good and safe a right 
as though it were there set forth 
and confirmed in the Bill of Rights. 
This duty of housing literature is 
incumbent on the museum library 


as a corollary to the peculiar privi- 

} 3 leges which it enjoys. Since the 
s year 1842 the museum has possessed 

J 2 a legal claim to receive from the 

" & publishers a gratuitous copy of 
53 every new book or new edition as it 
z 
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appears. The provision is part of 
the copyright laws. This alone 
adds some 10,000 volumes annually 
to the shelves. Besides this, the 
trustees of the museum are author- 
ized by Parliament to spend £10,000 
‘every year on buying old, rare or 

H foreign books, and bequests are fre- 
Al quently made to the national col- 
lection. The consequence is that 
the contents of this library increase 
with an almost appalling rapidity. 
Including pamphlets and maps, the 
annual total addition is, in round 
figures, 100,000 items, and of these 
some 40,000 are actual and unde- 
niable books ! 
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Elaborate means of storage are provided. The 
visible amphitheatre, from the floor to the cornice 
of the dome, is lined with shelves which accom- 
modate about 80,000 volumes. Behind these are 
iron frameworks supporting shelves, with perfo- 
rated iron gallery floors, set as closely together as 
they can possibly be to allow of the attendants 
passing between. But whatever devices of shelv- 
ing and cataloguing be adopted, the bulk of the 
library is @ portentous fact. What will be done 
with it in three hundred years’ time ? Nay, in 
one hundred ?—for nowadays popular education 
gives us an unlimited flood of penny dreadfuls, 
shilling shockers, ‘‘ bits” and ‘‘ cuts” which com- 
bine life assurance with ‘‘ literature” (?); and 
there are illustrations of every event of passing 
importance, and pamphlets on every catchpenny 
topic. All have to find a place in the national 
library ; and how many centuries can this indis- 
criminate hospitality possibly endure ? It will be 
important, doubtless, to the future historian to 
see the depths to which popular taste in literature 
descended in the self-praising Victorian era; but 
what an army of laborers fighting against rats, 
dust and damp will presently be needed to secure 
the future historian that opportunity! Yet a na- 
tional library cannot venture to discriminate. 
There can be no attempt to reject the rubbish 
and receive the precious deposits alone. Such an 
effort would breed a revolution, for the writers of 
rubbish are many. 

Well, each generation must meet its own prob- 
lems. Perhaps there will be a great museum fire. 
Perhaps the Germans may come and bombard 
London from the heights of Highgate or of Nor- 
wood. Perhaps that process of diminution of the 
ice at the North Pole and increase of it at the 
South which has already altered the date of Eu- 


ropean winters may be accelerated, and the con- 
sequent inevitable canting over of the globe and de- 
struction of the sons of men may take place. The 
British Museum will hold all the forthcoming 
books of my beloved contemporaries ; and after 
us, the deluge, if it must be. 

Yet already the museum contains thirty miles 
of shelf closely covered with printed paper bound 
in volumes. Thirty miles of books! There the 
poor things séand, most of them unopened year 
after year, overlaid with dust, buried in darkness, 
silence and oblivion. No stranger’s grave was 
ever so pathetic as such a vast and promiscuously 
gathered library. The books that a man buys he 
presumably cares for, and will sometimes peruse. 
Even an ordinary public library has selected vol- 
umes judged likely to be read. But in this li- 
brary there is stored everything that gets into 
type by whatsoever means. Therefore multitudes 
of the books, once placed on the shelves, are never 
called forth by a solitary reader, and will never 
be touched again except by the cleaner’s indiffer- 
ent hands. The fruit of so much patient labor, 
penned by seething brains and weary hands in 
ages far apart, but nearly all produced with hope 
of an immortal fame to inspire the laboring pen, 
stand there unread, recording only wasted en- 
deavor, ended hopes and fears, useless thought 
and work. 

Most of these absolutely forgotten and neg- 
lected books are bad, of course—not morally bad, 
but worthless—shriveled and decayed kernels of 
thought inclosed repellently in gnarled or coarse 
shells of literary form. But although it is only 
to good books that Milton’s description of “the 
precious lifeblood of a master spirit” may ap- 
ply, yet the most inferior books are often equally 
the lifeblood, however valueless that may be, of 
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the poor spirits which poured them forth. A 
great library is a sepulchre of minds. 

One fancies the sad ghosts of dead authors 
watching till perchance a reader, one of the men 
that are now among the living, takes up the long- 
neglected volume, and holds brief converse with 
the dead soul. Then the poor spirit lives again 
for the instant. Time is momentarily annihilated. 
The life of the writer’s mind is as real as it was to 
the reader who held that volume before his eyes 
when the ink was black, and the paper white, and 
the hand that had penned and the brain that had 
dictated the words were still upon the earth. It 
is a kindness to the old workers, it is an act of 
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benevolence and philanthropy, now and again 
to read a book that has grown to the shelf ; and 
for such an act of charity there is abundant scope 
in this library of promiscuous hospitality, 

The total cost to the nation of building and 
furnishing the library was about $750,000. It is 
now maintained absolutely at the public expense, 
a free reading ticket being granted to anyone 
bringing a testimonial to respectability from a 
householder or professional man. There is ac- 
commodation for some four hundred readers ; 
and generally it is impossible to find a vacant 
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seat in the middle of the day. Each reader, on 
an average, asks for six volumes per diem. 

It was a great boon when the electric light was 
introduced in 1885, allowing of the hours being 
extended to eight at night. Prior to that the only 
artificial lights brought into the place under any 
exigencies were a few candles in locked lanterns ; 
and these were only allowed to attendants, not to 
readers; so that a fog or a short winter’s day 
frequently emptied the reading room at noon. 

The one shortcoming of the library is its venti- 
lation. Very elaborate arrangements are provided 
under this head, but somehow they do not an- 
swer. There is a peculiar close, stuffy smell, which 
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soon produces unpleasant feelings ; some people 
go to sleep under the influence of the air, and 
others contract a specific ‘museum headache,” 
an agonizing brow ague. When anybody talks to 
me of the Power of the Press (with big capital 
letters), Iam wont to reply: ‘It is small ; every 
literary man and woman works from time to time 
in the British Museum Library, and we all com- 
plain of its ventilation ; yet we do not produce 
the least effect on the trustees.” 

The official staff of the museum are marvels, 
not only of courtesy and patience, but of erudi- 
tion. Dr. Garnett, the late superintendent, is a 
walking bibliography of the most delightful and 
astonishing catholicity ; and his successor, Mr. 
Wilson, is little inferior in knowledge of books. 


A NORTHUMBERLAND VILLAGE. 


By Joun Leys. 


THE large towns of different countries always 
bear a certain resemblance to one another ; if we 
desire to note the characteristics of a nation, we 
must seek them in the small towns and villages of 
the country. The points of difference between the 
New England and the Old 
are nowhere seen more re 
clearly than in the rural ; 


villages of the two coun- 
tries. Let us take a 
glimpse at a certain vil- 
lage of Old England—not 
indeed a typical one, but 
ene which affords an ex- 
eellent example of what a 
small English country town was like a thousand 
years ago. 

The little town of Warkworth lies in a loop of 
Yand formed by the windings of the River Coquet, 
in Northumberland. You pass across a narrow, 
peaked stone bridge, with an ancient guardhouse 
at the end of it, and are in the village street at 
ence. There the laborers’ cottages and the tiny 
shops stand side by side with the dwellings of the 
gentlefolks, whose upper windows look down to 


the riverside, over the roofs of their humbler 
neighbors. 

Modern taste would have built these houses in 
parks by themselves; but somehow it looks 
friendly and pleasant to see the big houses and 


the little ones side by side; and after all, the 
high-walled gardens, deep in lilac and laburnum, 
or in autumn leaves, give all the seclusion that 
anyone could desire. 

On the right of the bridge, among its great, 
flat gravestones, is the church, with its massive 
stone walls, its deep, cool porch (almost large 
enough for a chapel), its sturdy tower, and its 
crosslegged crusader lying between the porch 
and the organ. ‘The church is dedicated to St. 
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Lawrence ; and, curiously enough, St. Lawrence’s 
Day is still kept as a festival at Warkworth, 
though the origin of the feast and the name 
of the saint in whose honor it was instituted are 
alike forgotten. The villagers say that on one 
awful day, before this church was built, the Scots 
came down upon the place in force; the people 
took refuge in the church, and the savage north- 
country men set fire to the building, and burned 
it with the people inside. Whether the story is 
true or not, who can tell? At every turn one 
takes in Warkworth one comes upon mementos 
of the old days of rapine and war, which contrast 
strangely with the rest, the security, the un- 
molested labor in the happy fields, which meet 
the eye to-day. . 
At the top of the single steep village street rises 
the castle. As you approach, you are astonished 
at its size. The keep still remains entire, and 
two or three of the rooms are occasionally used 
by the Duke of Northumberland, who is lord of 
the manor. High above the keep rises the square 
turret, which is visible from the railway; and 
halfway up the wall is a huge coat-of-arms cut in 
stone. Passing through a little white gate on 
the right, you find yourself on the steep bank of 
the Coquet, just outside the castle wall; and a 
little further you find an entrance to the court- 
yard. The courtyard is of very great extent ; 
and no wonder, when it had to hold the cattle of 
all the district, whenever there was an attack 
from the north country. On the south side, 
away from the keep, is the great gateway through 
which the cattle were driven, and over it is a pro- 
jecting balcony from which great stones, molten 
lead, and other delicate attentions, could be 
showered upon the enemy at the gate. Under 
the keep itself are enormous vaults, in which the 
people and their herds might find shelter if the 
outer walls were forced. These walls, however, 
are of immense thickness, with ruined towers or 
subsidiary castles at intervals. Near the centre 
of the courtyard is an ancient watchtower, half 
in ruins. It must have been built ages before the 
keep, for the square turret on the latter, being 
much !oftier, would have rendered it unneces- 
sary, and its steps are worn with the tread of 
many feet. You can see the empty doorway at 
the summit, facing northward. One can almost 
imagine that it is still haunted by some vigil- 
keeping spirit. Another tower is in the court- 
yard, and between it and the keep are the bases 
of the pillars of a church. Whether this church 
was left unfinished, or whether it was destroyed 
by fire or ruined by neglect, no man can tell. 
The keep itself is a large building, looking as 
fresh as the day it was built. On the threshold 
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is a hospitable arrangement—a turntable, by 
means of which the floor could be made to fall 
away from the feet of unwelcome visitors, who 
would thereby be “‘ whummled ” over into a dun- 
geon many feet below, and dashed to pieces on 
its floor of rock. Wilson, the guide, will lower a 
candle for you, and satisfy you as to the com- 
pleteness of the preparations made for the recep- 
tion of strangers. It is a grewsome sight. Above 
are the great desolate rooms—the drawing room, 
with its stone gallery for musicians, and the 
chapel on the same floor. Above them you emerge 
upon the windy roof, from which you look down 
upon the village street, the deep meadow lands, 
the shining river. 

But Warkworth has something of even greater 
interest than its castle, something which recalls 
even more vividly forgotten years. Wilson, the 
man in charge at the castle, will take you down 
to the riverside, and placing you in a large, flat- 
bottomed boat, row you gently up the stream. It 
is clear as glass, every branch looking down at its 
shadow in the water. In the deep gloom of the 
overhanging trees the water looks perfectly black, 
except when a few sunbeams struggle througli 
and light it up ‘‘ wi’ bickerin’, dancin’ dazzle.” 
You glide on under the boughs, and land at a 
quiet spot some three or four hundred yards 
above the castle, on the opposite side. There are 
no houses or paths here—only the trees, the river 
and the birds. After securing the boat, Wilson 
leads the way to the side of the rock which runs 
along a few steps from the water’s edge. You 
ascend for a few yards, pass through a rough 
door, and enter—a hermitage, cut out of the 
living rock. Over the door you have just en- 
tered are carved the emblems of the sacrament ; 
beside it is the stone seat in which the hermit 
used to sit and watch the river flowing by, as it 
flows to-day. The doorway opens directly into 
the chapel—perhaps eighteen or twenty feet long, 
and nine or ten broad. The altar is still entire, 
being simply a great block of the stone left un- 
touched. The roof is upheld by pillars left to 
support it, regularly cut into hexagons, with cap 
itals. It is just possible to see that letters must 
have been carved on the capitals. The chapel is 
lighted by a pointed window cut in the rock; 
and beneath the window is the most touching 
part of the hermit’s work—the figure of a lady 
lving asleep, or dead, a knight praying at her feet 
and an angel watching at her head. The legend 
is that an English girl who was betrothed to a 
knight was carried off by a Scottish chieftain in 
one of the forays from the north. The lover heard 
of the calamity, and pursued the retreating foe. 
He came up with them, and soon perceived: his 
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betrothed lying in the arms of the chief as he 
rode. The knight leveled his lance, and struck 
the ravisher with all his force ; but, alas! in his 
fury he struck so hard that the maiden, too, fell, 
pierced by his own spear. Overwhelmed by grief, 
the knight retired from the world, and lived for 
fifty years in the rock, alone. 

Beyond the chapel, further in the rock, is the 
hermit’s cell. Above its entrance are carved the 
cross, the lance, the sponge, the nails. The carv- 
ing is much worn, but quite intelligible. In the 
cell is a ruined altar or table, and a stone bed 
hewed out in the rock. A slit is cut in the wall 
between the two chambers, in such a direction 
that the hermit, lying on his cold, hard couch, 
could see the tabernacle above the altar, where 
the Host was kept. The cell is lighted by a 
window of exquisite beauty, cut in the wall be- 
tween the two rooms, opposite the one beneath 
which are the figures of knight and lady. The 
dividing wall of rock is almost a foot thick, and 
the window reaches nearly to the roof. He who 
traced that pattern and dug out those interlacing 
arches must have had the hand and eye of genius. 
And of what strength and depth must the her- 
mit’s grief and devotion have been, to make him 
hew this ‘little, lowly hermitage” out of the 
rock, and spend the years of a lifetime in this 
cold and darksome cell ! 

Lovers of Shakespeare may remember that the 
third scene of the second act of ‘‘ King Henry IV., 
Part I.,” is laid in ‘‘ Warkworth—A Room in the 
the Castle”; while ‘‘ King Henry IV., Part II.,” 
opens at ‘‘ Warkworth—Before Northumberland’s 
Castle.” The keep was in all probability built 
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by the Northumberland family; but after Aln- 
wick became their principal seat the Castle of 
Warkworth fell into neglect, and was for many 
years used by the neighboring farmers in the 
light of a quarry. However, the magnificent 
rooms in the keep in which Hotspur and his wife 
discoursed before the Northumbrian chief set out 
against Henry IV. are still shown—the drawing 
room, with its stone gallery for musicians; the 
chapel, and the other apartments. ‘Che kitchen, 
with fireplaces abundantly capable of roasting 
oxen whole ; the immense cellars, into which the 
cattle of the township could be driven in case of 
danger, are still in perfect repair. ‘The court- 
yard incloses nearly five acres; and as the wall 
surrounding the whole is of great thickness, and 
furnished with towers, it is easy to see that the 
place was intended to withstand a regular siege. 

Our illustrations are reproductions of photo- 
graphs sent from England for the purpose of giv- 
ing our readers a more vivid idea of this Old 
World stronghold, and our grateful acknowledg- 
ments are due to the lady who took the photo- 
graphs, for having allowed them to be used. One 
of them represents the keep, with its watchtower, 
and on the left the Lion Tower, so called from 
the uncouth figure of an heraldic animal which is 
supposed to resemble a lion. In another sketch 
a better picture of the same tower is given. Ina 
third we have a representation of the principal, 
or south, gateway, at the other end of the court- 
yard from the keep. A fourth sketch shows us 
the castle, as seen from the river; and a fifth 
gives us a view of the market cross in the village, 
with the porch of the church beyond. 
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Cui, the South American republic abont 
which so much is said and so little known, is 
sketched in a series of graphic letters which 
Fannie B. Ward is writing from that country. 

Though in this alleged republic all titles were 
long since abolished (she says), many of the old 
families would be glad to retain them. A shining 
example of this was the late Countess of Toro, 
who gave the government a yearly sum for the 
privilege of being called a countess—a gratifica- 
tion for which she could well afford to pay, being 
possessed of almost fabulous wealth. Her enor- 
mous two-storied casa was painted a brilliant red, 
with white doors and window casings. Her hus- 
band ordered in his will that its color should re- 
main unchanged, and that disobedience on the 
part of the widow would forfeit the property. 


The typical middle class Chileno is very like * 
his more aristocratic neighbor, at least in out- 
ward appearance. His house may be almost bar- 
ren of furniture, and the wolf may sometimes 
prowl dangerously near the premises ; but at all 
times liis manner is precisely like that of Los 
Ricos, and his clothes are as nearly a copy of 
theirs as circumstances will permit. But the 
Chilian Roto never apes gentility, having no 
style to sustain and no ambition whatever to 
rise above the caste in which he was born. He 
has no relations whatever with his richer neigh- 
bor, except to serve him for pay whenever occa- 
sion requires; and he regards the “ Rico” as a 
great personage, whose dignity he would fight for 
any day. The Roto wears a slouch hat, always 
mangy from long usage, dirty breeches rolled up 
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from the bottom, and a garment of indistinguish- 
able hue which he calls a shirt. If the weather is 
warm, he perambulates barefooted ; if cold, he 
clatters around on a pair of clogs with wooden 
soles an inch thick —that is, if he can afford 
them ; if not, he goes barefooted both winter and 
summer. When chilly, he dons a heavy blanket 
called a poncho that has a slit in the middle, 
through which he thrusts his head. He is nota 
thing of beauty—thick, coarse black hair hanging 
straight from the crown, high cheek bones, wide 
mouth, and skin the color of an old shoe; but he 
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superstitious, believing in charms and amulets as 
powerful to drive away diseases, and that the 
devil roams about in different guises, perpetrat- 
ing mischief upon man, and that saints and an- 
gels, and even the Blessed Virgin, will come in 
person, if importuned, to wrestle with his Satanic 
majesty. He is slovenly, slow and patient, but a 
man whom it would be wise to avoid when his 
anger is aroused. He knows how to use the ter- 
rible curvo, and would think no more of severing 
your windpipe with it than the neck of a chicken. 
His numerous sons and daughters grow up with- 
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has dazzling white teeth and small hands and feet 
that any Gringo might envy. He has no yearn- 
ings after the unattainable, and his few wants are 
easily supplied. He desires no better palace than 
the one-room adobe hut with straw roof and dirt 
floor. His furniture consists of a rude bench or 
two by way of chairs, a pine table, or perhaps a 
drygoods box in lieu of it, a hide in one corner 
upon which to sleep, another rough box which 
serves for trunk, closet, cupboard, and the shrine 
of his patron saint, a mate cup and a pot of char- 
coal upon which his wife prepares the beans and 
garlic. Like all ignorant people, he is extremely 


out education, and their most hopeful outlook 
upon the future is to serve in the rich man’s casa. 
Happy indeed is the young rustic who can become 
valet or major-domo to a gentleman who will pay 
him the splendid salary of six or eight dollars per 
month, feed him from the refuse from the family 
table, and clothe: him in the cast-off ‘‘ purple.” 
The highest aim of the Roto maiden, excepting, 
of course, the more natural ambition to marry 
and set up a home of her own—is to become a 
cook, with salary all the way from three to ten 
dollars a month, or a lady’s maid, who falls heir 
to her mistress’s draggled finery. 


THE COTTAGE AND GRAVE OF OLD JOHN BROWN. 


By FREpDERIC G. MATHER. 


Frew among the singers of ‘‘ John Brown’s 
Body” are aware that his remains are buried in 
the*historic spot which was the scene of his more 
peaceful and quiet labors. Nearly every one sup- 
poses that he was buried near the jail at Charles- 
town, W. Va., at the time 
that he was executed. The 
great highway for stages 
through the Adirondacks 
runs from Westport, on 
Lake Champlain, over to 
Saranac Lake. 
The _ celebrated 
resort known as 
Lake Placid is in 
the town of North 
Elba, and only 
three miles away 
from the great 
hotels is the 
modest cot- 
tage of John 
Brown. The 
stages go 
within half a 
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THE CEMETERY AND GRAVE. 


mile of the place. It gives the traveler a queer 
sensation to come to a little crossroad, and to read 
upon the sign these words: ‘‘One-half mile to 
the John Brown farm. Meals served.” This is 
enough to destroy the romance at the beginning. 
But if the traveler will take the 
little crossroad he will come to 
a large spot of clear country, 
and in the midst of it the 
modest cottage, with only a few 
rooms, where John Brown lived 
when he carried on the farm, 
and cleared a tract for occupa- 


tion by the slaves that he ex- 
pected to free. 

John Brown’s forefather of 
the sixth generation, Peter 
Brown, a single young man, 
was a pilgrim in the May- 
flower, which landed at Plym- 
outh, Mass., on December 22d, 
1620. His grandfather, John 
Brown, also his maternal 
grandsire, were soldiers in the 
American Revolution. The 
former was a captain, and died 
in camp in 1776. There was 
an element of restlessness in 
the Browns, and Owen Brown, 
father of the noted John 
Brown, relates his wanderings 
as a journeyman shoemaker in 
early life, then as shoemaker, 
tanner and farmer, in various 
Connecticut towns, until, in 
1804, he migrated to the Con- 
necticut Reserve, in Ohio, and 
with his numerous family 
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contributed to the upbuilding of New England 
civilization in the West. His sketch, written when 
he was nearly eighty years old, is full of an anxious 
concern about his religious condition, which his 
son does not appear to have felt for himself, yet 
he was never free from it for the members of his 
family. Owen Brown had ten sons and six daugh- 
ters, and each addition to the number brought 
such reflections as: ‘‘ Lucian, my tenth son, was 
born September 18th, 1829. ere I will say my 
earthly cares were too many for the good of my 
family and for my own comfort in religion.” Like- 
wise he observes: ‘‘ April, 1841, I was married to 
the widow, Lucy Hinsdale. My worldly burdens 
rather increased, but I bore them with much pa- 
tience.” But Owen Brown also put on record 
about the same time that he was an abolitionist. 

Old John Brown, the one of the name most 
celebrated, was born at Torrington, Conn., May 
9th, 1800, of poor parents. He was an observing 
boy, quick to pick up information, but had a dis- 
like for school. At the age of eight his mother 
died. When twelve years old he would take 
droves of cattle of 2,000 head, for his father, a 
hundred miles from home, going alone, and often 
far from any habitation. The free use of an ex- 
cellent library was offered him at this time, 
through which he acquired a taste for good read- 
ing ; and he became thoughtful, and enjoyed the 
society of older persons. He worked at the tan- 
ner’s business with his father for several years ; 
and he also learned surveying, and practiced it 
through life. He had a good religious training, 
and at the age of sixteen he joined the Congre- 
gational church at Hudson, O. ‘Afterward he 
moved his membership to a Presbyterian church 
in Pennsylvania. At eighteen he commenced 
preparing himself for the ministry, at Plainfield, 
Mass., under the instruction of Rev. Moses Hal- 
lock. An attack of inflammation of the eyes, 
which proved to be chronic, prevented close ap- 
plication to study, and the ministry was aban- 
doned. In 1821 he married Diantha Lusk, of 
Hudson, O., a plain, practical, excellent woman, 
whose influence over him was helpful. This wife, 
of whom the husband spoke in highest terms as 
a true Christian woman, had seven children, and 
died in 1832. In 1826 he moved to Richmond, 
Pa., and carried on the tanning business, gaining 
a reputation for strict integrity. Here he mar- 
ried Mary A. Day, who became the mother of 
thirteen children. In 1835 he removed to Ohio. 
He conceived the idea of liberating the Southern 
slaves in 1839. In 1846 he moved to Springfield, 
Mass., where he carried on the wool business 
quite extensively. Ile was noted fcr his ability 
to test and recognize different kinds of wool. 
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While in this business he traveled in Europe in 
its interests. 

While he was in Springfield, Brown believed 
that some of the manufacturers combined against 
him, and that they hired a person in his employ 
to be more careful of their interests than those of 
his employer. The result was a’ sharp contro- 
versy, ending in lawsuits, some of which he won 
and some of which he lost ; but his business suf- 
fered, and was finally ruined by his shipping a 
large stock of wool to Europe, where it was sold 
at a low rate and fell into the hands of the very 
men to whom he had refused it in Springfield. 
In 1849 he removed from the town and went to 
live for a while in the Adirondack woods at North 
Elba. The occasion of his choosing this wild re- 
treat was characteristic of the man, and an in- 
dication of the perseverance with which he fol- 
lowed up his purpose. It was about the time of 
Brown’s visit to Europe, in 1848, that Mr. Gerrit 
Smith, who had inherited from his father landed 
estates in more than half the counties of New 
York, offered to give away his thousands of acres 
in the Adirondack wilderness for farms to such 
colored men as would accept them and live upon 
them. The offer was a generous one, but there 
were many difficulties in the way of its accept- 
ance by the Southern fugitives and the free peo- 
ple of color in the Northern cities. This was 
then, much more than now, a backwoods region, 
with few roads, schools or churches, and very few 
good farms. The great current of summer travel 
which now flows through it every year had scarcely 
begun to be felt ; a few sportsmen from New York 
and New England, and the agents of men inter- 
ested in iron mines and smelting forges, were the 
chief visitors. The life of a settler here was 
rough pioneer work: the forest was to be cut 
down and the land burnt over ; the family sup- 
plies must be produced mainly in the household ; 
the men made their own sugar from the maple 
woods, and the women spun and wove the gar- 
ments from the wool that grew on the backs of 
the farmers’ sheep. Winter lingers here for six 
months in the year, and neither wheat nor Indian 
corn will grow on these hillsides in ordinary 
years. ‘The crops are grass, oats and potatoes ; 
cows, and especially sheep, are the wealth of the 
farmer ; and the widow of Oliver Brown, who was 
killed at Harper’s Ferry, was considered not to be 
absolutely penniless, because her young husband 
had left her five sheep, valued at ten dollars. 
Such a region was less attractive to the colored 
people than Canada, for it was as cold, less secure 
from the former master, and gave little choice to 
those humble but well-requited employments, 
indispensable in towns, to which the colored race 
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naturally resort. There was no opening in the 
woods of Essex County, which contain North 
Elba, for cooks or barbers, coachmen or washer- 
women, and the hard life of a backwoodsman had 
few charms even for the fugitive timbercutters 
‘and woodchoppers from the eastern shore of 
Maryland. Still a small colony braved the hard- 
ships of the place, and established themselves on 
Mr. Smith’s property. Hearing of this, in 1849, 
John Brown, who had no previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Smith, presented himself one day at his 
country house in Peterborough, near Utica, N. Y., 
and made this proposal to him: ‘I am something 
of a pioneer, and accustomed to the climate and 
the way of life that your colony at North Elba 
have so little experience in. I will take a farm 
there myself, if you do not object, clear it up and 
plant it, and show the colored people how such 
work should be done. I will employ some of 
them, as I have occasion, look after them in all 
ways that are needful, and try to be a kind of 
father to them.” Mr. Smith liked the man and 
his plan, and readily consented to his taking 
charge of the colony in this‘way ; and Brown did 
so, living at North Elba himself for a year or 
more, and leaving his family there the greater part 
of the ten years’ period that intervened between 
his first settlement there and his death at Charles- 
town. There is no doubt that, in retiring with 
his colored neighbors to the woods of North Elba, 
he had in view the mustering and training of a 
company of men which should form the nucleus 
of his army of liberation at the South. 

Many hundred cleared acres on the level tract 
in the midst of the wilderness show how thor- 
oughly in earnest he was with his idea. In 1854 
four sons of John Brown—John, Jason, Owen 
and Frederick—living in Ohio, determined to 
move to Kansas. The crops had failed in Ohio 
that year, and they proposed to winter their 
cattle in Southern Illinois, and in early spring 
sass into the Territory. They were constantly 
‘eminded, while on the way, that they would be 
‘ubjected to many indignities from the pro- 
slavery element in Kansas. It must be remem- 
bered that in May, 1854, the Act of Congress for- 
ever prohibiting the existence of slavery ‘‘in all 
that territory north of 36 degrees and 30 min- 
utes,” was repealed, and the existence of slavery 
in the new Territories, instead of being pro- 
hibited by law, was to be determined by the 
settlers themselves. This repeal caused rejoic- 
ings in the South, but apprehensions in the 
North. The rich soil of Kansas was coveted. 
This was to be the battlefield in which would 
be settled the question whether this and other 
‘Territories were to become slave or free States. 
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Immigration flowed rapidly from both the North 
and the South into Kansas. ‘These sons of John 
Brown settled near the Pottawatomie River, in 
Southern Kansas, where they suffered much from 
the pro-slavery men. Having come into Kansas 
unarmed, they wrote to their father to procure 
arms and bring them in person to them. He 
procured the arms and joined his sons. Two 
other sons afterward followed him, making six 
in all. 

What he did afterward is familiar to everyone. 
In July, 1859, John Brown hired a farm five or 
six miles from Harper’s Ferry, Va. Here he and 
his men lived, and made themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the surrounding country, and pre- 
pared for liberating the slaves. October 24th was 
the night selected for the commencement of the 
work, but for some reason the time was changed 
to Sunday night, October 17th. The plan was 
to free the slaves, and to do it with as little blood- 
shed as possible, relying on the surrounding 
mountain fastnesses as an asylum for the freed 
men and their friends. There were twenty-two 
liberators, among them his own sons. They put 
out the lights of the town, and took possession of 
the arsenal and the railroad bridge, and arrested 
and made a prisoner of every man who appeared 
on the streets in Harper’s Ferry. They also 
brought several men from their homes, among 
them Colonel Washington. These they intended 
to retain as hostages, requiring the freedom of a 
slave for the liberation of each prisoner. Monday 
they had sixty prisoners. The news of these op- 
erations spread far and wide by telegraph and 
press, and soon militia appeared and fighting en- 
sued. John Brown retired to the engine house, 
where he and his men fought and defended them- 
selves until Tuesday, the 21st, when it was forced 
open by the United States marines, and they were 
taken prisoners, John Brown was badly wounded, 
having received three gashes on the head and two 
bayonet wounds in his body. Oliver, his son, 
had been killed ; and another son, Watson, was 
wounded, and died the next day. Dauphin 
Thompson, brother-in-law to Watson, was killed 
in the engine house; and his brother, William 
Thompson, was taken prisoner and shot at the 
railroad bridge. John Brown was lodged in the 
jail at Charlestown. He was disappointed in the 
issue, and claimed that, had he carried out his 
plan in escaping with his prisoners into the 
mountains, he could not have been arrested, and 
that he was turned from this course, contrary to 
his own judgment, by consideration for the suffer- 
ings of the prisoners and their families. Je was 
carried into court on a bed during his trial ; and 
he was sentenced to be hung December 2d. 
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Close by the farmhouse of John Brown is a 
small inclosure which is simply a private burying 
ground, such as are common among farmers in the 
A granite bowlder covers 


New England States. 


JOHN BROWN’S COTTAGE, 
NORTH ELBA, N. Y. 


the eastern part of the in- 
closure, on which is cut in 
deep letters the words, 
«John Brown, 1859.” Close 
to the western side of the 
bowlder is an old-fashioned 
tombstone, erected original- 
ly to the memory of Cap- 
tain John Brown, his grand- 
father. The inscriptions 
upon the tombstone are as 
follows : 


‘“‘In memory of Capt. John Brown, who died in New 
York, Septs. ye 3, 1776, at the 48 year of his age.” 


“John Brown, born May 9, 1800, was executed at 
Charlestown, W. Va., Dec. 2, 1859.” 


‘Wilford Brown, born March 9, 1839, was killed at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Oct. 17, 1859.” 


THE MONUMENT BOWLDER. 
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Upon the other side of the tombstone are in- 
scriptions to the memory of Watson Brown, and 
other younger sons. 

Many relics are shown in the cottage, consist- 
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ing of old books and papers 
belongirg to John Brown. 
The house has not been oc- 
cupied by any member of 
the family for twenty-five 
years; but all visitors are 
shown every object of interest. Something like 
2,000 visitors come to this place every year; 
and it is doubtful if the tombs of Lincoln, 
Grant, or any other celebrated man, were in 
as obscure a place, they would be visited by a 
greater number than this. 


A THANKSGIVING-EVE ADVENTURE. 


By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER, 


‘‘ WHERE are we, anyway, Ernest ?” tion, and the doctor said the sight of the young 
“«My dear sister, we are in a buggy, in the man who was popularly supposed to have run 
wilds of North Carolina.” away with her heart would cure her.” 
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‘“THE DOOR OPENED WIDE.” 


«Now, Ernest, I should think I ought to know “Oh, Ernest ! He told me a few weeks’ rough- 
that. I mean, where are we going ?” ing it in the open air among the pine woods wag 
‘We are going to continue a wild-goose chase what I needed. And don’t jest about Lloyd, 
we began a few weeks ago, when a young lady of dear! Please don’t !” 
my acquaintance informed me she had consump- Anda pair of beautiful blxc eves vere turned 
Vol. XXXII., No. 5—40. 
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appealingly to the brown ones above her. Ernest 
replied : 

“Jest, my dearest! Is it any jest that I am 
suddenly torn from the delights of my beloved 
Pittsburgh, banished from natural gas, secluded 
from a bath tub, deprived of the cable cars—and 
here it’s coming dark, and a storm is also coming 
on time—and all for the sake of a youth who 
seems to take a fiendish delight in not turn- 
ing up ?” 

“Oh, Ernest, he does not know we are hunting 
him. Think how poor papa sent him away! You 
would never yourself try to see a girl again if her 
father had called you a fortune hunter. And he 
comes of as good a family as we, and is so proud 
and noble, and high-spirited, too.” F 

“All of which Iam not! Well, you are com- 
plimentary !” 

“7 didn’t say anything of the kind! You are 
the best and dearest brother in the world ; and— 
Oh, dear—hear that thunder! What shall we 
do ?” 

“‘Do? Why, keep on driving. We must get 
somewhere some time. The earth is only about 
twenty-five thousand miles around, you knew. 
So, if we only keep straight on, we shall be sure, 
at least, of getting home some day.” 

In spite of his laughing words there was an 
anxious look in the young man’s eyes. A mount- 
ain storm in the dark was no trivial matter, he 
well knew; and he feared for the delicate girl 
who nestled against bim. 

He was sure now he had taken the wrong turn, 
five miles back; for if he had not they would 
have reached the little town they were seeking 
before this. 

But it was too late now to turn arcund, and 
there must be shelter somewhere near, he thought, 
though he noticed with increasing alarm the road 
looked as if it were little traveled, and he remem- 
ered they had met no one for the last mile or 
Lwo. 

“Ernest,” said the girl, suddenly, ‘is or isn’t 
tiiat a house over there ?” 

She pointed directly into the woods at the road- 
side. 

Ernest peered eagerly through the gathering 
darkness # moment, and then exclaimed, in a 
tone of great relief : 

“Tt surely is !” 

Then, springing from his buggy, he walked 
forward a few steps, and cried : 

‘“*Drive on, Helen! There seems to be some 
kind of a road leading to it.” 

A short drive through the thick woods brought 
them in front of a long, rambling building, 
which at first sight seemed deserted, but a care- 
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ful survey showed a light glimmering in en ur « 
stairs window. 

Their two weeks’ experience in North Caro- 
lina’s wilds had taught them not to “light ” them- 
selves, for here the dogs have an uncomfortable 
habit of reaching the door before their master. 

Profiting by this experience, Ernest stood up in 
the buggy and uttered the short, peculiar cry that 
answers in this region to a ring at the front- 
door bell. 

“«* Hallo-o-o-o !” he called. There was no an- 
swer, and the cry was repeated, ‘‘ Hallo-o-o-o !” 

“‘Did you ever see such a forlorn, dismal place, 
Ernest ?” asked his sister, with a little shudder. 
“*T almost hope no one will come. I’d be afraid 
to go in.” 

«“Nonsense, Helen! There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with the house. I’d i 

But this remark was suddenly cut short by the 
creaking of the front door, as it swung slowly 
open, and the wrinkled, wizened face of an old 
negro appeared. 

“‘ Howdy ?” the black man said, as he iimped 
down the rickety steps to the carriage ; ‘‘ howdy, 
massa ?” 

“*Can’t you let us come in, for a night, uncle, 
and take care of my horse ?” the young man asked. 
““We have lost our way and are afraid of the 
storm. 

The darky regarded him cautiously, then 
shook his head slowly. 

**T dunno,” he answered. ‘‘ Massa don’ wan’ 
no comp’ny, nor missus, neider.” 

“‘ Will you tell them that a young gentleman 
and his sister from the city are lost, and wish to 
stay all night ? And here is something for your 
trouble.” 

The silver dollar that was swiftly transferred 
from Mr. Gaylor’s hand to that of the darky 
seemed to make a favorable impression, for he 
immediately hobbled off, muttering: ‘‘ Dar’s no 
harm in askin’, I reckon.” 

In a few moments he returned, wearing a very 
dissatisfied expression, and said : 

“Massa say, ‘Certainly, come in out’n de 
storm.’ ” 

Mr. Gaylor sprang from the buggy and lifted 
his sister down. 

‘Ran, Helen!” he exclaimed; ‘‘there is no 
time to waste. The storm is here.” 

They fled swiftly up the weed-grown walk, and 
entered a large, dim hall, while the old darky. 
muttering something about a light, vanished in 
the shadows. 

The negro returned presently, accompanied by 
an old woman as black and wrinkled as himself, 
who bore in her hand a tallow candle. 
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“That light only serves to make the darkness 
visible,” whispered Helen. 

The old woman courtesied to the strangers, and 
said : ‘‘Come dis way, missy! Ole Phebe’ll hab 
you some supper quicker’n shakin’.” 

Following the candle, the Gaylors were guided 
into a large room, scantily furnished, where they 
awaited the promised supper. 

«Oh, Ernest,” Helen whispered, slipping her 
hand into her brother’s, as the woman flitted like 
a shadow in and out of the room, ‘‘ what a dismal 
Thanksgiving Eve! And I’m just frightened ! 
This seems like some place in a story book. Did 
you ever see such a lonesome, deserted house, so 
big and dreary ?” 

«< Nonsense, Helen! Your nerves are making 
you foolish, and you are hungry besides.” 

** But the place seems so uncanny.” 

“<I don’t see anything uncanny about it. It’s 
just a big house, and it isn’t lighted with elec- 
tricity.” 

In spite of his gay tone, Ernest could not help 
thinking it really was a queer place, and he won- 
dered if, when its master and mistress appeared, 
they would be as withered as their servitors. 

His curiosity was not to be gratified, it seemed, 
for when the old woman announced supper was 
ready, they saw the table was laid only for two. 

*¢ Where is your master, aunty ?” Ernest asked. 

“In he room. Massa don’ see no strangers.” 

«<That’s queer,” the young man thought. 
«*T’ve always met such open-handed hospitality 
among the mountaineers. This is a mysterious 
household.” 

Another thing struck them both as strange. 
All the appointments of the table were elegant. 
The dishes, though few, were of the finest china. 
The silver was solid and the fare was delicious. 

‘“‘There is nothing ghostly about olives and 
salted almonds,” Helen whispered, ‘‘ but when 
you meet them side by side with corn bread and 
buttermilk they strike you as mysterious.” 

he old woman had been joined by the negro 
man, and Ernest observed, uneasily, how closely 
they watched every movement of their guests, not 
with the open-eyed curiosity to which he was ac- 
customed, but with a stealth that made him very 
uncomfortable. 

Once, in bending to pick up a handkerchief 
Helen dropped, the old woman muttered some- 
thing under her breath, which caused the young 
girl to start and turn pale. 

‘¢ What did you say, auntie ?” she asked, nerv- 
ously. 

*‘ Nothin’, nothin’,” the old woman answered, 
glancing apprehensively at the man. ‘‘ Phebe 
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don’t say nothin’. 
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*‘Oh, Ernest, but she did!” Helen declared, 
when the supper was over and the colored people 
had gone to prepare the travelers’ rooms. ‘She 
muttered ‘ Danger’ just as she stooped down. I 
wish we were out in the woods in our buggy. 
I’m so frightened! It couldn’t be worse than 
this.” 

‘* Not worse than a splendid supper, a comfort- 
able room, and the prospect of a good night’s 
sleep ? My dear little sister, where has all your 
good common sense gone ?” 

*“‘T don’t know, Ernest; but I’m so blue and 
homesick to-night! Just listen to that dismal 
wind! It doesn’t seem at all like Thanksgiving 
Eve. I believe that old darky frightened me 
sick and wretched.” 

‘* And only this morning you were so happy ! 
Have you forgotten it was only to-day we got our 
first real trace of that youth ? He is somewhere 
in these mountains, and I am sure we shall find 
him soon.” 

* Perhaps,” Helen answered, wearily. ‘I 
can’t help thinking it may not be right for us 
to try to find him. You know how papa opposed 
him when he was living, and now, when we have 
money and are independent, we do as we please.” 

‘‘ We do as would please him,” Ernest replied, 
gravely. ‘‘ You have not forgotten how he told 
us, that last day, to find Lloyd Eaton, and, ask- 
ing his forgiveness, say he had misjudged him.” 

“Qh, no, no,” replied Helen ; “I have not for- 
gotten. I am only tired of this dreadful house, 
and the storm and everything have upset me. I 
will try to be braver—I will, indeed.” 

“‘That’s right, Helen. Now, don’t worry, 
and—— Here come our black angels. Let’s go 
right to bed, and see if we can’t sleep off some of 
our weariness. We will get out of this early to- 
morrow.” 

Helen held tight to her brother’s hand all the 
way up the long, deserted stairs and down the 
hall to her room. She wanted to ask him to let 
her sit all the night in his, but knew he would 
only laugh at her, and so she kissed him good- 
night with very trembling lips and entered her 
room. 

The old man led Ernest a little further down 
the hall, and then swung open the door of a small, 
cell-like room. 

There was something so odd about the arrange- 
ment of the furniture that even in the dim light 
Ernest could not help noticing it. Every piece 
was fastened immovably to the wall. Even the 
bed was made on a shelf built into the wall. 

“‘Confound it!’ Ernest exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
sort of a hole is this ?” 

“It’s a berry good room, massa. Ol’ Massa 
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Williams done gone it a-purpose for missus. She 
libbed here ten year.” 

“‘What on earth is everything fastened down 
so for ?” 

“‘Missus done went crazy, you know, sah. So 
she couldn’t hurt herself is de reason, sah.” 

«« Are you sure she was crazy, uncle ?” 

“‘ Cert’ly, sah. Didn’ she go hang herself to de 
winder bars, an’ kill herself by um by? Dars de 
berry bar. You can see for youself, sah.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to see,” the young man an- 
swered. 

And yet in spite of himself he walked over 
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door and noticing as he did so a heavy iron bolt 
on the outside. ‘I don’t wonder Helen was 
frightened. She would have had a sp 
she had seen this room. It’s a regular | 
ber of horrors.” : 
In spite of himself his uneasiness deepe 
He sat down in the window and tried 1 
fluence of a good cigar; but the sile 
desolation of the place, together with the 
outside, pressed more heavily on him every 
ute. The sputtering tallow candle flickered lower, 
reminding him he would soon be in utter di 
ness ; and with an exclamation of impatien 
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GENTLE SATIRE. 


“T say, Bri, Look ‘Err! 


to the window, and shook the iron bands that 
securely barred it. 

The negro lingered a moment in the door- 
way. 

‘© White folks ain’t skeered o’ ghostses,” he 
chuckled. ‘The darkies say missus allers comes 
back Thanksgivin’ Eve; but you uns not skeered, 
I reckon.” 

“ Gracious, no!” Ernest exclaimed. 

Then, with a shuffling bow and *‘‘ Good night, 
massa,” the darky disappeared. 

«‘Well, this is a nice, cheerful place to spend 
Thanksgiving Eve !” Ernest thought, closing the 
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threw his cigar stump between the bars, and with- 
out undressing flung himself on the bed. 

“Tt’s such an unearthly place, I believe I 
won’t go to sleep for awhile,” he said. ** Ill see 
if that crazy woman’s ghost does walk.” 

But he was so intensely weary with his day’s 
drive that, in spite of this resolution, he was almost 
instantly asleep. How long he slept he knew not. 
The candle burned lower and lower in its socket. 
and then, with a last desperate effort to lighten 
the intense darkness, leaped up in a long, bright 
flame and expired. The storm outside howled 
for a short time, and then it, too, sank lower 
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and lowcr, catching its breath in long, deep 
gusts, as if it, too, were watching in the dark- 
ness, listening for some evil sound within the 
gloomy house. 

Suddenly Ernest awoke with a start. It had 
grown so quiet without, the sound of stealthy 
footsteps in the hall awakened him. 

There was a fumbling at his door, and he lay 
for a moment scarcely conscious where he was. 
Then in a second every sense was wide awake, as 
he listened in breathless silence, expecting every 
moment the door would be opened. 

Soon the fumbling ceased, however, and the 
footsteps moved cautiously away. Then he be- 
came conscious of low voices in the room next 
his, and straining his ears, distinctly caught the 
sound of the voices of a man and woman in low, 
earnest debate. 

“Oh, brother,” the girl’s voice said, ‘don’t 
kill them both! I just can’t have it !” 

‘‘Don’t be foolish, Mary! You know how 
much we need money, and to me there seems no 
other way.” 

“© Yes, I know,” she admitted, with a quick 
sob; ‘‘ but oh! I grieved so when you shot that 
poor old man last week, and now these two—and 
they are so young and handsome! It’s Thanks- 
giving Eve, too! Brother, do let’s be cheerful 
for once.” 

“‘T’m sure I came as near being cheerful over 
that old chap’s money as I ever am over any- 
thing,” was the heartless reply. Then the same 
voice added : ‘* Let’s to work, and——” 

But Ernest heard no more. 

The instinct of self-preservation, which until 
now had lain dormant, overwhelmed by the 
stronger ones of horror and surprise, awakened. 
In an instant he saw the trap he was in. The 
old woman’s attempt at supper to warn Helen, 
the barred room, the stealthy looks of the old 
man, flashed through his mind, and, springing 
from his bed, he stole swiftly and silently toward 
the door. 

He must get to Helen. Her instant peril, alone 
in the darkness, nerved him to care little what he 
might meet in that long, dark hall. He must 
reach her, and that quickly. 

Laying his hand on the knob of the door, he 
turned it noiselessly ; but the door did not open. 

He pulled a little harder. Still it remained 
shut. Again, with his whole strength, he flung 
himself backward and pulled. The muscles of 
his arms stood out like whipcords as he tugged 
in his agony, but the door remained fast. 

Then there flashed over him the memory of 
that outside bolt. ; 

** Fool! fool!” he cried. ‘ Caught like a rat 
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inatrap! But I will awaken Helen. She shall 
not die unwarned.” 

And he flung himself on the door, pounding it 
with fists and heels until the blood gushed forth, 
and screaming : 

“Helen! Helen! Wake! Murder! Help!” 

Then, above the din of his own shouts, he 
heard the rush of running feet, the agonized 
cry of his waking sister, her helpless call, << Er- 
nest ! Ernest !” then another long, terrible cry as 
she came into the hall, the sound of a blow, and a 
heavy fall. 

Then he hushed his own mad shrieks to listen, 
and heard a voice exclaim : 

«You have killed her !” 

Low exclamations of anguish followed, and the 
heavy tramp of footsteps, as the bearers picked 
up the murdered girl and bore her down the hall. 
Then his terror and anguish broke forth again. 
Beside himself with horror, helpless, and in utter 
darkness, he alternately flung himself on his knees 
and beat upon the ironbound door. 

After what seemed hours of agony, he heard 
footsteps returning. They stopped this time at 
his own door. Nerving himself for a last desper- 
ate effort, he sprang back, and stood with uplifted 
arm, silent and alert, ready to defend his life. 

The heavy iron bolt slid slowly back, and the 
door opened wide, dimly revealing in the dark- 
ness on one side a wild-eyed, blood-stained man, 
and on the other a pale-faced buat happy girl 
clinging to the encircling arm of a handsome 
young man, whose other arm held aloft a tallow 
candle. Over his shoulder peeped another girl- 
ish face, and two negro forms were just beyond. 

“Helen! Safe!” gasped the man within the 
darkness. ‘‘ My darling, I will save you yet.” 

“ But I don’t want to be saved from Lloyd ! 
And what were you making such a horrible noise 
about ? You frightened me almost to death.” 

“‘ Lloyd Eaton !” 

Ernest stretched out his hand to the young 
man opposite. 

“I’m afraid I’ve been making an ass of my- 
self.” 

* * a * * * 

In a cozy little room fitted up as a library four 
eager tongues were busy pouring forth explana- 
tions and exclamations. 

‘© Whatever made you howl so, Ernest ?” Lloyd 
demanded. 

‘‘ Whatever made you and Miss Mary say you 
were going to kill us both ?” Ernest retorted ; 
‘‘and how came my door bolted ?' I vow I’m half 
afraid of you yet.” 

““You don’t mean you heard us? Was that 
what set you yelling like a wild and woolly cow- 
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boy? Poor Aunt Susan was so afraid of you! 
She thought you had come to rob us, and slipped 
up in the night and bolted the door. She kept 
muttering to herself you were dangerous, all even- 
ing.” 

“‘T heard her,” Helen interposed. 
startled me !” 

“‘As for the deaths you heard talked over,” 
Lloyd continued, ‘‘ aren’t you well enough up in 
magazine literature to know an author must kill 
off all his characters if he wants his stories ac- 
cepted ? And Mary here was begging for the 
lives of a particularly refreshing pair of lovers I 
was about to drown in the billowy waters, @ la 
Paul and Virginia, when you kicked up such a 
racket. I suppose they are still floating.” 

« But, Helen,” Ernest asked, ‘what made you 
shriek so when you reached the hall, and then 
tumble over ?” 

“IT made her do it,” Lloyd answered, “ for I 
opened the door and ran square into her, and she 
just fainted dead away. Mary at once informed 
me I had killed her. We carried her off, and 
found she wasn’t dead, after all.” His brown 
eyes rested softly on the girl beside him, as he 
added : “‘ But how came you South, Helen ?” 

‘¢ We came South to hunt you, Lloyd,” she an- 
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swered, simply, “and to tell you how poor papa 
asked for your forgiveness before he died. But 
we could not find a trace of you after we reached 
Charleston.” 

“‘Thank God, he judged me rightly at last !” 
Lloyd exclaimed. ‘‘I came South because I 
never wanted to see a girl again after I lost 
you. Mary came along to take care of me. We 
found this queer old place—which a rich planter 
had fitted up for his insane wife—rented it for a 
song, and I have come near making myself famous 
writing sketches of the queer characters we find 
around us.” 

«« And I came South,” cried Ernest, “‘ on a wild- 
goose chase, as I thought, little dreaming that 
the goose would prove to be the hunter, and not 
the game.” 

Just then a clock somewhere in the darkness 
below chimed the birth of a new day. 

«Tt ought to be April Fools’ Day,” Ernest said, 
“instead of Thanksgiving.” 

«No, no!” Lloyd cried, sliding his arm around 
the blushing girl near him. ‘It is Thanksgiv- 
ing Day—the best, the most blessed of my life! 
I am going to hunt up a parson and a license as 
soon as it is light, and then give thanks all the 
rest of my life for what this day has brought me.” 
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By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Here the blue hepatica— 
Jewels some celestial lost— 
Spirit sapphires without flaw, 
Dewy at my feet are tost: 
Like the flower, her two eyes 
Watch me from the wiser skies. 


Still dost hold me? Still I say, 
‘In thy loveliness that is, 
Never take thy lips away, 
Lips that dimly bend to kiss: 
I am mortal.—Woe is me! 
Thy sweet immortality ! 


‘* Majesty forever fair, . 
Dream the song-dawn of thy looks, 

Cloud gleoms of thy blowing hair, 
Pearliness ef bashful brooks 

In thy godlike beckonings, 

As some old faith’s sylvan thing’s. 


“Humble to sueh mastery, 
Treading paths of thorny pain, 
Whence all joys translated be, 
Seeking vainly, is such vain ? 
Haply no. The hope is leal— 
We the unreal, thou the real.” 
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By COLONEL NICHOLAS PIKE. 


‘Look upon my web s0 fine, 


See how threads with threads intwine ; 


If the evening wind alone 

Breathe upon it, all is gone. 

Thus within the darkest place 
Creative wisdom thou mayst trace ; 
Feeble though the creature be, 
Allah speaks through that to thee.” 


hotter climates than ours; and in my opinion 
are very beneficial to man in their small way, 
from the immense quantities of insect life they 
destroy. 

Many persons must have noticed, when in the 
country, the innumerable spiders on every bush 
and tree, and webs great and small in all direc- 
tions, especially when glistening with dew, at early 


Not more completely did Arachne in the old morning. Every house has its ‘hairy -legged 


mythological story contend 
with Minerva and defeat her 
in spinning, than do the 
spiders of to-day go far ahead 
of man’s handiwork, even in 
his daintiest fabrics, in the 
delicacy of their gossamer 
textures. Yet the very name 
of a spider carries with it 
generally almost as much dis- 
gust and horror as that of a 
snake, and every hand is rais- 
ed against the whole race. 
Now, as a rule, spiders are 
most harmless little creatures, 
at least with the exception of 
some large ones that inhabit . 
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spinners,” much to the disgust of the 
housewife, and even she might learn a 
lesson of patience and industry from 
the little toilers, who build up their 
houses again so perseveringly, no matter 
how often they are destroyed. Every 
garden wall and fence has its occupants ; 
yet how few ever take the trouble to 
notice the indefatigable workers ! 

Not many people care to study their 
habits, thinking it is not worth their 
while to give any attention to such in- 
significant creatures, so low in the scale 
of nature, and looked upon as good for 
nothing in the economy of life. Dur- 
ing the many years I have studied their 
habits, my experience is that they form 
one of the most interesting groups of 
living organisms. 

Many entomologists do not rank spi- 
ders among insects, because they have 
no antenng and no divisions between 
the head and shoulders, and breathe 
by leaf-shaped gills situated under the 
belly, instead. of spiracles in the side ; 
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legs instead of six, and from two to eight eyes. 
Yet spiders are popularly considered insects, 
though such men as Professors Owen, Rhymer, 
Jones, Roget and others gave them rank as ani- 
mals, from their structural peculiarities. All 
writers give them credit fay a large share of in- 
stinct, or intelligence, call 
it which you will—I term 
it the latter. 

Very much has_ been 
written on spiders of late 
years, but there is much 
more to learn of their 
habits, although the Rev. 
Mr. McCook has recently 
given us two large inter- 
esting volumes, full of 
careful research on ‘‘ Orb 
Weavers.” Still, as I have 
studied them at home and 
when abroad so much, I 
trust some of my experi- 
ences may not be uninter- 
esting to my readers. 

The spider was one of 
the early creations, as it has been frequently 
found in a fossil state. Many years ago Professor 
Romer discovered a fossil spider closely resem- 
bling a Lycosa of the present day in the coal 
measures of Upper Silesia. The interest in this 
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discovery lies in the fact that up to that time 
spiders had not been known from any rock older 
than the Jurassic, and now the existence of them 
is proved in the Paleozoic period. The body of 
this spider was about an inch long; so, judging 
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from those we have, they must have been of good 
size with all their legs on. Who knows but these 
preadamite spiders may have burrowed at the 
roots of the giant arborescent ferns and great 
conifers that, after lying buried for ages, now 
serve the prosaic purpose of giving heat for our 
furnaces and kitchen ranges ? 

Spiders of this age are widely distributed all 
over the world; even in the highest explored 
latitudes. Captain Hall, of Arctic fame, brought 
specimens from the regions of ice and snow, 
which were in the possession of my friend, the 
late Carson Brevoort. I have seen them myself 
running actively in the frozen woods, so I know 
how low a temperature they will stand here. The 
senses are all keen in spiders as in other animals. 
Most have eight eyes, some have six, and the 
‘daddy longlegs,” well-known to every child, 
has only two. It is supposed that the eyes of 
spiders are varied in their focal length. When 
examined with a microscope the eight eyes usu- 
ally show different positions on the clypeus, or 
part of the head on which the eyes stand. The 
lateral eyes in many species face outward on each 
side, and the front ones turn two backward and 
two forward, so it is reasonable to suppose that they 
can descry their prey or foe from whatever side it 
appears. As far as my experience goes with 
those I have closely watched, the sight is very 
acute, and especially so in the little, wandering, 
leaping, hunting spiders of the genus Aftus. 

From the mobility of their legs and the thin- 
ness of their cutaneous investment I should think 
spiders have a very delicate sense of touch. A 
strong proof of this may be derived from the 
manner in which they construct their webs. 
They must use their eyes in planning their 
frame works, but they cannot be guided by sight 
in the details, for the spinneret whence they draw 
their threads being situated behind, they must 
depend in a great measure on the tact of the feet 
for the accuracy of the workmanship in their 
webs. The claws must be sensitive also, as the 
hind ones guide the lines from the spinnerets. 
The exquisite, lacelike fabric, thus woven, as it 
were in the dark, indicates the sense of touch as 
peculiarly delicate. Very little is known of the 
sense of smell, but I do not doubt they have it as 
well as that of hearing. 

It is well authenticated that spiders have 
evinced a love for musical sounds. A large ta- 
rantula, a species of Olios, is very common in 
houses in Mauritius and in all the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. A pair used to appear from their 
hiding place every night in my room when I be- 
gan to strike soft chords on a guitar. One night, 
on using a tuning fork sharply near them, they 
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sprang from the wall and disappeared. The sharp 
vibratory sound appeared to be too much for 
them. It is stated recently that at a French 
country house two spiders lowered themselves 
down from the ceiling, and hung at the level 
of the tops of the windows while music was being 
performed ; and when it was over they went up 
again, and this was repeated several times. 

Spiders are highly susceptible of danger, some 
more than others. Bright little Linyphias will 
drop to the ground and feign dead if the web on 
which they are located is shaken. An Ullobora 
shakes its web violently when disturbed, and if it 
cannot frighten away the intruder, will also drop 
down and play possum. A large Olios, when she 
sees danger to her newly hatched young, attracts 
them to her by some sign which they well under- 
stand, and they all climb over her, fold in their 
legs, and away she scuds, apparently not incom- 
moded by her burden. I once saw an Aétus hunt- 
ing for prey on a fence, when a swallow flew past, 
and the shadow so frightened him, he made a rush 
for some hiding place, and did not reappear for 
several minutes. 

I have proved by experience they can be tanght 
to know and distinguish different individuals. 
When in Mauritius I brought in a number of 
spiders from the country, and gave them liberty 
in a room which I kept undisturbed. They soon 
made themselves at home, and webs were spun 
all over the walls and windows. One large Epeira 
—the £. nigra, over an inch long, with a spread 
of feet over six inches when extended on its web 
—became in time so familiar with my presence, it 
would descend to take the food I brought it every 
day, consisting of grasshoppers, flies, moths, etc. 
I mentioned the fact to some friends, who I felt 
sure must see it to believe it, though they were 
polite enough not to say so. Accordingly, I in- 
vited them to witness the fact for themselves; but 
when they entered, her ladyship would not put in 
an appearance, nor would she come to the most 
tempting morsel till they had retired. I was 
ashamed of my protégée, and of course my friends 
laughed. The spider was evidently aware of and 
afraid of strangers—a fact I soon after proved to 
my friends’ convietion. Here I would remark, in 
most of my descriptions I say she, and not he. 
In spider households the male is a very insignifi- 
cant personage. The lady spins the web, nest and 
cocoon without the aid of her mate; that is to 
say, in the largest establishments, such as the 
family of the Zpeiride, etc. He roams around, 
just spinning a little nest to hide in. Woe be to 
him if he dares to interfere in domestic matters, 
for her ladyship’s temper is of the shortest, and 
she would have no scruples about killing and eat- 
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ing him, if in her way. She is a thorough be- 
liever in woman’s rights. Even after courtship 
he has to keep his distance from his savage spouse 
in many instances. Especially is this the case with 
the above-mentioned spider, the Z. nigra ; but 
when we look at the disparity in size between 
the male and female, no wonder he is in awe of 
her. Strange to say, though a domestic tyrant, 
she allows the brilliant little scarlet Linyphias 
to weave a tiny geometric web in some corner of 
her large one, and hang up the pretty top-shaped 
cocoons by a strong thread close to her, and she 
never interferes with them. 

Our own large Zpeiras have been written about 
so much of late, I will pass them over, and go to 
a very different family—the trapdoor spiders, and 
mention two of them, the very opposites in size 
and character. First, the great Mygale Hentzii, 
one of the largest spiders of the United States, a 
native of Alabama, Georgia, Texas and South 
Carolina. The female, when spread out, often 
Measures six inches square. She has a thick, 
shaggy coat, with eight long,. thick, hairy legs, 
and the palpi are so long, they look like a ninth 
pair. The fangs, or falces, are very strong, 
and should this very formidable-looking spider 
bite a person, the jaws have to be cut away, they 
hold so tenaciously. This is one of the few dan- 
gerous spiders of our States, as the fangs are 
strong enough to penetrate the human skin, 
which most others are not. The Mygale builds 
and lives in a trapdoor nest. Instead of spinning 
a web, she burrows in the ground, lining her 
tube with silken threads to make a soft nest for 
her eggs. The way she closes it shows a wonder- 
ful amount of intelligence. She makes a circular 
trapdoor, larger than a twenty-five cent piece, 
slightly concave outside and convex within. It 
is formed of about a dozen layers of silken web, 
like the lining of her dwelling, that are closely 
laid one upon the other. They are shaped so 
that the inner are the broadest and the outer less 
in diameter, except toward the hinge, which is 
about an inch long. In consequence of all the 
layers being united there, and prolonged into the 
tube, it becomes the thickest part of the struct- 
ure. The elasticity of the materials also gives 
the hinge the remarkable peculiarity of acting 
like a spring, so that the door shuts spontane- 
ously. It fits so accurately to the aperture, it is 
impossible to distinguish the joining, and the 
silk changing to the color of the surrounding 
earth by exposure to the air, no one would sus- 
pect its existence, and it can be constantly opened 
and shut without destroying the power of the 
spring. A remarkable fact is, that when the 
Mygale is frightened and runs into her house, 
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she closes the door and holds her fort against all 
intruders with the strong claws of her feet. By 
daylight she moves clumsily and slowly, but when 
darkness comes on her motions are rapid, and she 
captures her prey by sudden leaps on the unwary 
victims. The males have the greatest enmity to 
each other, and never meet without a fight, the 
victor making a meal of his fallen foe. 

The other trapdoor spider I know I became 
acquainted with when on a tour round Mauritius. 
When near the shore of Tombeau Bay, so cele- 
brated for its connection with the sad story of 
Paul and Virginia, as it was there that their dead 
bodies were found after the wreck of the ill-fated 
ship the St. Géran, I halted in a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees. A friend who was with me called my 
attention to a small, dark 
spider he said he had seen on 
the bark of one of the trees, 
but it suddenly disappeared. 
He was also under the im- 
pression that he had seen a 
loose piece of bark, but that, 
too, had vanished. This was 
more than sufficient to arouse 
our curiosity, and we set to 
work to try and find the little 
creature. It took us quite 
awhile and a very minute sur- 
vey before we made any dis- 
covery, but we were finally 
well rewarded. We detected 
minute, small circles not half 
an inch in diameter, and with 
the point of a penknife we 
found all the rings to be 
trapdoors to spiders’ nests. 
They were about as deep as 
wide, made by perforating 
the woody fibre of the trec. 
We only procured one specimen in her den, and 
she feigned dead, so was easily secured. When 
undisturbed the little creature sits with her door 
open at the entrance, for before we left the place 
we had a chance to see and secure many of the 
spiders and their nests. I do not know the spe- 
cies, althongh I sent several specimens with nests 
to England, but never heard of them after. It 
was an Aftus, and, like most of its kind, after 
catching a fly or other insect, when the meal was 
over it sat up like a cat on its hind legs, and using 
the palpi and front legs, it carefully made its toilet, 
combing out the long hair around the face with 
its claws, the motions resembling those of a cat 
washing her face. At the slightest sound she 
darted into her house, closing the door so tightly 
that no foes of her own species could find her— 
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nothing short of a bird’s beak. There was a slight 
silken lining to*the nest and lid, and a hinge of 
strong silk held the bit of bark used for the cov- 
ering. These little spiders, unlike the Mygales, 
live more peaceably, and though I saw some of 
the males amicably sitting near the females, I did 
not succeed in catching one. 

One of the wonders of spider life to me is the 


way the large webmakers spin the lines of such . 


length, employed in forming the frame before the 
geometrical centre is begun. The #. nigra and 
FE. inaurata are the two largest spiders of Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon or Madagascar in this family. I 
have often met them over an 
inch long in the body. Very 
early one morning I came to 
a path shaded by young palms 
when crossing the grounds 
near a friend’s house, and to 
my astonishment a busy scene 
was enacting there, I was 
fortunate enough to see. A 
‘number of these large spiders 
were constructing their webs, 
and they were in all stages of 
completeness. Leaves over- 
hanging the walk had been 
selected, and lines taken 
across it to the opposite side, 
over 25 feet, and they were at 
a height of over 20 feet from 
the ground. Most of the 
powerful lines, spun first as a 
frame, if I may so express it, 
ran from south to east, the 
direction of the then prevail- 
ing wind. They first perched 
themselves on the tip of a 
leaf, and if it was approved 
as a site, no time was lost 
before the work began. The 
spider draws out lines with 
one hind foot till enough is 
floated out and the wind carries them to some 
point where they touch some object ; in this case 
it was across the path, and they caught another 
palm leaf. The instant she felt it was arrested 
she set to work to test it, at the same time send- 
ing out more lines to float away. She tries the 
strength of them with her feet, and even lets 
herself down to see if they will bear her weight, 
and this she does till her frame is finished and 
thoroughly guyed before she begins the geo- 
metrical part of the web. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance is her using her limbs as a measure to 
rexulate the distance of her radii, or wheel spokes, 
and the circular meshes between ; and when all 
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is finished she sends out numerous guys in every 
direction, to keep the whole firm when swayed by 
the wind. Then leaves are drawn together and i: 
nest made, where she hides when not on the web, 
but in wait for prey. 

Every Zpeira makes a different nest and egg 
bag, and guys the web according to the position 
she isin. The large Mauritian Zpeiras, instead 
of weaving a regular zigzag, as they do here, 
to use for binding up large captives, make deli- 
cate, fluffy nets, hung on different parts of the 
web. These are not for ornaments, but for a 
deadly purpose. Should any bee or other insect 
invade her domain, too larg2 
for her to manage easily, suc 
tears down one or more of 
these nets, and quick as light- 
ning the victim is enveloped 
in a covering fatal as tho 
fabled shirt of Nessus, from 
which there is no escape. 
Sometimes a web will cover 
an immense American aloe, 
but there is a community in 
that case, as perhaps twenty 
of the #. opunti@ may have 
their geometric webs there, 
and their cocoons hanging in 
the mass of lines that con- 
nect the leaves. An £. 
nigra I once saw in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens near a lake 
had spun her web between 
two ravenala trees, and on 
measuring it I found it ex- 
tended over fifteen yards, the 
upper threads being single 
lines across, and the lower 
attached on one side to a 
branch and descending to the 
long grass below. 

Amongst my other dis- 
coveries in Mauritius, I was 
so fortunate as to come upon the £. livida, which 
was previously supposed only to be a native of 
Madagascar. I had left the heated city after a 
terrible attack of fever, and whilst resting under 
a veranda one day saw a large spider I did not 
recognize, spinning a very curious web. It was 
attached to the posts and carried away up to 
the beams. A very perfect geometrical web was 
formed, but every corner of it was thoroughly 
guyed, and then two-thirds of it was covered 
with a yellow, silken fluff, and in one corner 
under it I saw, later on, she had hung her egg 
bag. The most singular part of the proceeding 
was her drawing down a large leaf of a creeper 
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near by, and constructing a cylindrical nest on 
the top of it, of a bright-yellow color, well fastened 
down. It was over an inch and a half lorg, and 
the mouth was as large as a twenty-five cent piece. 
When all was completed she retired into this den, 
leaving nothing visible but the black eyes and 
palpi. Afterward I found a number of these 
spiders, ranging from purple to brown, light 
blue underneath, and head and legs jet black or 
brown. I thought they must be varieties of the 
Tivida, but on sending some, with notes, to the 
genial and talented Dr. Vinson, who resided on 
the Island of Bourbon, he pronounced them the 
true Livida. I procured some later, and the en- 
tire web was golden yellow, and the tube covered 
with crinkled white threads. The whole island 
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them fifteen to twenty feet long. I traced one to 
earth, and then to a small bush, where a spider 
with the abdomen elevated was actively engaged 
in drawing out lines from its spinnerets, using 
both hind feet for this purpose. It continued 
spinning for some minutes, and threw out such 
innumerable and long threads, I could not sce the 
other end of them. Presently it ceased, but she 
still held on firmly with her fore feet, the abdo- 
men greatly raised, and having the appearance of 
a great strain on the body ; at length she let go, 
and then rose into space as majestically as any 
practiced aeronaut. The spiders were Linyphias, 
and this was the only time I witnessed this curi- 
ous phenomenon whilst I was in the island. 

Last September, while at Rockaway Beach, I 
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iz rich in spider life, but, as elsewhere, you must 
know their haunts, or you will surely fail to find 
them. 

On account of the heat during the day it was 
my custom to take a long walk soon after day- 
light, either toward the country or seashore. 
One morning while resting on a fence, on the 
Plaine Lauzun, just cutside the city of Port Louis, 
I was suprised to find spiders all round me, and 
supposed I had suddenly come on a newly hatched 
colony. A bush near was covered with them, 
and I approached to secure some, and shook the 
bush, thinking they would drop, as usual, when I 
was astonished to see them fall only a little way, 
and then sail off from me into space. I watched 
them, and soon saw numerous silken threads float- 
ing nearly perpendicularly in the air, some of 


saw a flight of spiders, sailing inland, on large 
white, fluffy webs, six inches long, and they held 
on to the under side of the fluff. They seemed 
to come from the sand dunes, and were not very 
numerous ; but I obtained some specimens, and 
found they were Lpeiras. 

Spiders eat voraciously when food is abundant, 
but I know that they can subsist a long time fast- 
ing if they can find water, but without it they 
perish. In the summer of 1880 I observed many 
species, not often found there, near the ponds of 
Prospect Park, evidently in search of water. The 
whole season had been so dry, the earth was 
parched up so that in many places it cracked 
open. ‘These spiders had left their usual haunts 
and were heading for the water. Was this in- 
stinct ? Were they guided by scent to it? If so 
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the organ must be highly developed, for they cer- 
tainly could not see it. I think very many spi- 
ders die during long droughts, as after such sea- 
sons J have constantly found a scarcity of certain 
species, plentiful when rains and heavy dews 
have been abundant. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

One of the most suggestive and valuable of the papers 
presented at the late meeting in Washington of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science was that 
by Professor Frank H. Bigelow upon the magnetism of 
the sun. This is only a summary of labors upon which 
Professor Bigelow has long been engaged, to show that 
the strange phenomena of terrestrial magnetism have their 
source in the sun. It began with an attempt to explain 
the corona, visible in total eclipses, the lines of radiating 
light in which were long ago observed to be curved in- 
st ad of straight. It has usually been regarded as the 
flu:nes of an exceedingly tenuous gas, or gases. Professor 
Bigelow, however, following out the suggestion of the 
curvature of the fluctuating ‘‘ flames,” compared them to 
the ‘‘ lines of force” around a spherical magnet, shown in 
the common school experiment of the behavior of iron 
filings on a sheet of paper, which group themselves, when 
a magnet is placed below, into radiant lines, leaving one 
pole of the magnet and curving into the other pole. Act- 
ing upon this theory, he studied all the photographs and 
fucts obtainable relating to the corona, and found the lines 
of curvature in the corona to correspond to the ‘lines of 
force” above mentioned, and of such a length and width 
that all in one solar hemisphere would bend around and 
enter the other solar hemisphere in the corresponding 
zone. The matter composing the coronal streamers is be- 
lieved to be shot up from the sun by some expelling force, 
but it ceases to be incandescent and visible at a short dis- 
tance. Incidentally the sun spots are caused, in part, if 
not wholly, by the fall of this matter, in return, upon the 
sun ; and it is also thought that the lightest of it may not 
return, but go flying through space, making the appear- 
ance known as the zodiacal light. The phenomenon of 
aurora borealis is also involved. This proving of the sun 
to be a polarized body solves many problems in solar 
physics, and has an important bearing upon meteorology, 
and astronomers are greatly interested in it. 


Ir also has a very practical application in terrestrial 
matters, pertaining especially to the compass needle and 
navigation. The behavior of the magnetic needle contains 
mysteries hitherto unsolved. We know it does not point 
to the geographical, but to the magnetic, pole, requiring 
elaborate calculation to determine the true north from its 
indication, varying with each part of the world. More- 
over, the needle is subject to a daily oscillation, amount- 
ing in the Polar regions to as much as 2° lateral swing, 
sometimes, in each twenty-four hours, The oscillation, in 
the Southern Hemisphere is in a direction reverse to that 
in the Northern. Professor Bigelow finds in the polariza- 
tion of the sun a meaus of accounting for this phenome- 
non. He says that in effect the sun is a huge magnet act- 
ing upon the earth precisely as a working dynamo affects 
a conducting substance moved across it. It is only neces- 
sary to move any conducting substance past a magnet, 
across its ‘‘ lines of force,” to have that conductor made a 
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magnet itself for the time being, and for a system of elec- 
trical currents circulating around its axis to be excited. 
While the conductor approaches, its nearest end acquires, 
let us say, north-pole magnetism; but when the moving 
conductor has passed the stationary magnet, this same 
nearest end, now receding, reverses its polarity, and is like 
a south pole. Ina dynamo there are scores, not to say 
hundreds, of such conductors arranged on a circular, ro- 
tating frame, which are thus brought in succession toward 
and away from the dominating magnets. Professor Bige- 
low conceives of each spot on the earth’s surface as being 
rotated daily past the sun, and going through this same 
experience. From dawn to noon it approaches; from 
noon to sunset it recedes. The various instruments in an 
observatory, registering the various components of the 
magnetic situation induced immediately underneath them, 
first swing in one direction and then in the other, and 
when they are carried out of sight of the sun at night 
come toa state of rest. To demonstrate this, Professor 
Bigelow collated simultaneous observations from meteoro- 
logical stations in different parts of the globe, and found 
that they could be, must be, platted into a beautifully or- 
ganized system of lines of force, corresponding to those 
which Maxwell and Thomson have already prescribed and 
illustrated, as to be found when a polarized sphere is in- 
serted in a ‘ field of force.” A series of special observa- 
tions, meteorological and astronomical, will be made at 
many observatories in this new light, calculated to explain 
several problems that have long puzzled scientific men. 


A stmmpLe device has recently been invented for pro- 
moting deep and, consequently, healthful breathing in 
weak-lunged, flat-chested persons, the principle of which 
is to make the wearer slightly uncomfortable, and promote 
his exertions to fill his lungs deeper and more often than 
ordinarily. The device is a small belt or cord, which en- 
circles the chest at the point of its greatest expansion, and 
a take-up arrangement to which the ends of the belt or 
cord are attached—this take-up consisting of a coiled 
spring, adapted to tighten the belt at intervals, and a train 
of wheels, by which the speed of the spring in taking up 
the belt may be regulated. Upon the exhalation of the 
breath, after the full expansion of the lungs, the chest re- 
turns to the size natural to it in ordinary breathing, thus 
leaving the belt loose; immediately the take-up mechan- 
ism begins to gather in the slack of the belt, which it con- 
tinues to gather, and finally it tightens the belt about the 
chest until the pressure is uncomfortable to the wearer, 
compelling the taking of another inspiration, thus length- 
ening the belt, which is accomplished by the withdrawal of 
the strap from the case, which act again coils the spring. 
The latter in turn, when the breath is exhaled and the 
chest resumes its natural size, again begins to gather up 
the slack of the belt—and so on, continuously. 


Tue perfection of the instantaneous camera ‘‘ makes for 
peace and righteousness,” as Matthew Arnold would say, 
by deciding absolutely questions in which a doubt might 
lead to quarrels. Thus the camera has now become an 
indispensable adjunct to all close finishes in horse racing. 
The Coney Island, Monmouth, Saratoga and other great 
racing associations have an official photographer, Mr. 
John C. Hemment, of Brooklyn, who has paid special at- 
tention to this specialty. He photographs in less than the 
one-thousandth part of a second, and thus succeeds in 
securing pictures of the fleetest horses or runners per- 
fectly ‘‘sharp” in every particular. Mr. Hemment is 
himself an athlete of no mean standing, though he no 
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lorger actively participates in athletics, except with the 
instantaneous camera. His personal experience in active 
athletics enables him to use the camera to much better 
advantage than one equally skillful a3 a photographer who 
has not had his experience as an athlete. 


AN example of good reasoning power in a water snake 
was recently noticed by the writer of these notes, which 
controverts the popular idea that serpents have no intelli- 
gence. These snakes ( 7'ropidonotus sipedon) get their food 
mainly, if not altogether, from the water of quiet streams 
and lakes, and are almost entirely aquatic in habit. On 
still days they may be seen swimming about or prowling, 
half submerged, along the banks, seeking for such living 
prey as they are able to catch, and for any carrion that 
may have been cast up by the current. One day one was 
observed who had discovered a dead sunfish as large as a 
man's hand, and was attempting to drag it away to a quiet 
place, where he might feed upon it w:thout interruption. 
The strength of the snake, as evinced in this operation, 
was remarkable. He had seized its back in his jaws, and 
where he could swim he got along quite easily, but he was 
soon among shallows, and here his troubles began. Stones 
and sticks got in his way, and his load was heavy. Once 
he got quite stuck in trying to drag lis burden through a 
narrow cleft which was tvo small for it. After trying again 
and again, he let go, swam around and seized it squarely 
by the pointed nose, and thus pulling lengthwise, he easily 
drew it through the crevice. This implies an apprecia- 
tion on his part of why he could not get the object through 
the narrow place, and an ability of judging of the width 
of the passage, compared with the width of the fish, and a 
knowledge of what to do under the circumstances. This 
is something quite superior to mere instinct, which would 
have kept him tugging senselessly at his burden until he 
got tired and abandoned the undertaking ; and it implies 
a considerable progress in intelligence. 


Work will soon be begun upon a plan to ventilate the 
railroad tunnel which passes under Park Avenue, in New 
York city, from the Grand Central Depot to the Harlem 
River. The plan is to construct a false roof,a ot or 
more below the real roof of the tunnel, having a contin- 
uous opening along the centre—that is, immediately above 
the locomotive smokestacks. A compressing engine, hav- 
ing pipes extending along between the false and true roofs, 
* will force a strong draft into the ‘‘ up-takes,” or ventilat- 
ing chimneys, which now exist at intervals of fifty feet, 
and suck up all of the smoke and gases delivered (mainly 
above the false roof in the first instance) by the loco- 
motives. The passage of trains keeps the uir in the lower, 
or main, part of the tunnel changing sufficiently, and as- 
sists the upward draft. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Geoxce C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCI#TY. 

Great iuterest has been fe't in the reports received 
from the party on board the A7‘te, the little vessel which 
conveyed Lieutenant Peary, U.S.N.. and his companions, 
who left New York on the 6th of June last, to spend the 
sinter in Greenland, and push northward next summer 
to the unvisited northern coast of that desolate region. 
The Kite was delayed in Belle Isle Strait by an unusually 
early blockale of ice, but reached the neighborhood of 
Whule Sound, the objective point, in July. Here also ice 
was in the way; but a landing was effected in McCormick 
Bay, a little to the north, and then the expedition was put 
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on shore. One accident—the breaking of Mr. Peary's leg 
by an unlucky blow from the iron tiller—seems to have 
discouraged some of those who sent reports to the home 
papers. These ingenuous but inexperienced persons have 
distressed themselves and the public with gloomy imagin- 
ings of the fate in store for the explorer and his company. 
Mr. Peary, who is at home in Greenland. thinks nothing 
of his broken leg, and faces the winter with the serenity 
of a man who has made all his preparations with fore- 
thought and prudence, and is ready to do his duty with a 
stout heart. His supplies of every kind are ample, and 
game, if not always plentiful, is always to be had. It is 
reported that he has but seven tons of coal with which to 
meet the Greenland cold. Those who have read of Arctic 
winters should remember that the snow, which buries 
everything, protects while it buries. A lamp, burning in 
a snow-covered hut, supplies more than the needful 
warmth for the body, while it cooks the dinner in the pot 
suspended above its flame. Mr. Peary was undoubtedly 
cured of his hurt, and actively engaged in his winter occu- 
pations, before the middle of September; and there seems 
no cause for anxiety as to his safety. 

Tue discovery of the Falls on the Grand, or Hamilton, 
River, in Labrador, is an addition to the knowledge of 
American geography, for, though the Falls had been vis- 
ited by two of the Hudson Bay Company’s officers, no ac- 
count of them has ever been made public, and there was 
even some doubt of their existence. This has now been 
proved by the Bowdoin College Expedition, and the full 
report by Messrs. Cary and Cole will soon establish the 
facts as to the relative rank of this among the waterfalls 
of the world. Mr. Randle Holme, who, in 1887, was 
turned back when within sixty or seventy miles of the 
Falls, was inclined, and with good reason, to accept the 
estimate of their enormous height; and, though the ele- 
vation is reduced by the calculation of the actual ex- 
plorers, it is still not less, and may turn out to be more, 
than 500 feet, including the rapids, which are so precipi- 
tous that they must be regarded as a part of the cataract. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF FRANK 
LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY. 

Tue December number of this magazine, issued Novem- 
ber 15th, will fully maintain, both in appearance and in 
literary and pictorial contents, the traditional high stand- 
ard of the Curistmas PorpuLar Montuiy. Among the 
notable contributions will be a vivid and dramatic his- 
torical romance, specially written for this uumber, by 
Joaquin Miller. It is the latest prose production of the 
brilliant poet and lttérateur of the Sierras, and in addi- 
tion to being illustrated, will be a:companied by a strik- 
ing portrait. In a paper of thrilling interest and high 
historical value, Caroline Washburn Rockwood will give a 
full account of the mos recent exploration of the mysteri- 
ous Florida Everglades, the home of the Seminoles, richly 
illustrated with views and portraits never before obtained. 
In addition to these and other features, there will be an 
abundance of distinctively Christmas matter. The num- 
ber will be bound in a new illnminated cover of appropri- 
ate and beautiful design. The earliest Christmas mag- 
azine in the field, Frank Les.ier’s Poputar Monra.y will 
not, assuredly, be surpassed by any illustrated periodical 
of the season. 
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OHIO’S PLACE AMONG THE STATES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SENATOR SHERMAN. 


By Hon, DANIEL J. RYAN, 


Hon. Jonn SHerMan, United States Senator from Ohio, 
is in his sixty-eighth year. Born at Lancaster, O., he spent 
his early boyhood at Mount Vernon and Lancaster, at- 
tending school. Scarcity of means forced him to labor 
early for himself. He commenced work as a junior rod- 
man in the corps of engineers engaged in the construction 
of the system of Ohio canals. His rapidly acquired 
knowledge soon placed him in charge of a large section of 
the public works. from which he was removed on account 
of his Whig tendencies. He turned his attention to the 
study of the law, and in 1844 was admitted to the Bar. 
His ability and industry attracted the attention of the 
Whigs in his district; and althougi young, he svon occu- 
pied a prominent place in their councils. In 1848 he was 
a member of the Whig Convention which nominated Zach- 
ary Taylor. In 1852 he was also a member of the Balti- 
more Convention which nominated Winfield Scott. He 
was elected to Congress, and on the 3d of December, 1855, 
took his seat as one of the youngest members of that 
body. He attracted the attention of the House by his 
facility in public debate and his acquaintance with the 
stirring public questions of the day. It was a momentous 
period. The public mind was agitated by the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the s!avery question, and 
the bloody struggle in Kansas became a burning question 
in the American Congress. He was ons of the committee 
to investigate the border-ruffian rule in that State; and 
this was the important beginning of Mr. Sherman’s illus- 
trious political career. William A. Howard, of Michigan, 
was the Chairman of the Kansas Committee, but owing to 
his illness the direction and investigation fell into the 
hands of the young Congressman from Ohio. Mr. Sher- 
man prepared the report of that committee, and it stands 
to-day among the political annals of Congress as one of 
the most convincing and logical reports ever made to that 
body. His constituency returned him to Congress, and 
in 1859 he was the Republican candidate for Speaker, and 
was defeated because of his hostility to slavery, losing on 
that account the votes of enough of the Southern Whigs 
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to elect his opponent. He was made Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. He assumed thus at the 
beginning of his Congressional career a distinction and 
prominence in natiosal politics which he has steadfastly 
inaintained to this day. In 1860 he was again returned to 
Congress, but was elected to the Senate in place of Sa:- 
mon P. Chase, and took his seat in that body on the 4ti. 
of March, 1861. He was the leader of finance in the Sen- 
ate,and one of the conceded counselors of the Republican 
party. He was chairman, in 1874, of a committee of nine, 
appointed by the Republican caucus, which fixed the re- 
sumption of specie payment on January Ist, 1879. When 
the Bill was reported to the Senate, by common consent ot 
his colleagues Mr. Sherman was given absolute manage- 
ment of the great financial measure. In March, 1877, he 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Hayes, and to his hands fell the responsible duty of pre- 
paring for the resumption of specie payment, advocated 
and crystallized into legislation by him three years before. 
In the face of adverse public sentiment, much of which 
was within his own party, he set about preparing for the 
greatest financial achievemeut of the century by providing 
a redemption fund by means of loans. Six months prior 
to the date of resumption (January Ist, 1879) he had ac- 
cumulated $140,000,000 in gold, and had the satisfaction 
of secing on that date the legal-tender notes of the gov- 
ernment reach the value of gold. On the expiration of 
President Hayes’s term Mr. Sherman was again elected 
United States Senator, and was re-elected in 1887. His 
term expires in 1893. His name was presented to the 
National Conventions as a Presidential candidate in 1880, 
1884 and 1888. He has published ‘Selected Speeches and 
Reports on Finance and Taxation.” 

Mr. Sherman is still in the vigor of his intellectual 
strength, and stands as the acknowledged Republican 
leader in the United States Senate. His conservatism on 
public questions, and notably those relating to the cur- 
rency, has won for him the confidence of the people, re- 
gardless of party lines. 


STATES. 


By GOVERNOR CAMPBELL. 


Acoorpine to the last census, Ohio has lost her rank as 
third State in the Union in population. I firmly believe, 
however, that when another decade has rolled by she will 
have regained her former prestize, as the per cent. of in- 
crease has been great, and the fact that the State is now 
fourth instead of third in the number of its inhabitants is 
due entirely to the marvelous growth of the city of Chi- 
cago. No one, I am sure, will want to say an unkind 
word of the wonderful Garden City on that account. In 
many ways Ohio still ranks at the head. In the wide di- 
versification of knowledge and intelligence; in the uni- 
versal understanding and estimate of economic questions ; 
in her schoolhouses, churches, and the gen*ral high char- 
acter of her people, Ohio stands at the very front. Her 
immense mineral resources are only beginning to be under- 
stood. Her possibilities in the yield of coal and iron are 
colossal. In agriculture there has been depression, not 
caused by any act of our people themselves, but brought 


about by conditions which the people have the power ts 
change. The broad, smiling fields and the fertile soil 
still remain; and prosperity will once more reward the 
efforts of the farmer when the difficulties which now nul- 
lify his labor are removed, as I am confident they soon 
will be. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Ohio contains. 
among her intelligent population, a greater per cent. of 
independent citizens than is to be found in any State 
in the Union. Though composed of partisans, they 
are partisans who, when convinced that a leader has be- 
come autocratic and corrupt, and imagines himself the 
master rather than the servant of the people, adminis‘er a 
stinging and righteous rebuke. In the end such action is 
always best for one’s party, one’s State, or one’s country. 
As long as these conditions prevail, with our people so 
active, so aggressive, and imbued with such a standard of 
principle, Ohio is bound to rank first among the States. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER AT ‘‘ THE HEIGHTS,” OAKLAND, CAL. 
Vol. XXXII., No. 6—41. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FIRST ROTHSCHILD.* 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


CHaprTer I, 


Waack! whack! whack! Somebody is 
pounding at the garden gate; and it must be 
someboay of importance to dare pound in that 
way at the garden gate of the richest man in rich 
Frankfort. And what familiarity is this that can 
bring him in at the garden gate ? 

Whack! whack! whack! And down the rear 
steps of the red house comes tumbling the little 
hunchback, Jacob, and shuffles across the garden 
toward the gate. His hand is on the latch. 
Whack ! whack! whack ! 

And now down comes tumbling the fat and 
fretful Sary. She puffs across the garden, takes 
Jacob by the sleeve, hurls him back and around 
like a top, and leaves him curled up near the 
table while she opens the gate and ushers in the 
egotistic old Mayor of Frankfort with much 
ceremony. She gets a coin, a small and perhaps 
a suspicious one. But it may be from habit of 
the house that she bites it and makes a face of 
doubt and displeasure. 

“Your master ?” says the mayor. But before 
she can close the gate and run after him the 
little hunchback is up and before the astonished 
mayor. 

‘*The devil!” And the inip is away and up 
the steps of the red house. Sary tries to follow, 
_but the big man takes her by the arm. 

“Stay, old dame,” says he, as he puffs at his 
enormous pipe. ‘* Your master rich, very rich ?” 


But her lips are set as firm as a trap. ‘I say, 
Prince William eomes here often? He brings 
moneys? He takes moneys? He, he Now 


what’s the matter with yon that you don’t 
speak ? Your master is very, very rich, eh ? All 
his sons rich, eh ?” But the queer fat old sphinx 
only shuts her lips firmer than ever, and the puff- 
ing old mayor‘is perplexed. Suddenly he seems 
to have an idea: ‘‘ Look here. Was that a gold 
piece I gave you, or was it only silver? What 
was it ?” 

“Copper,” says the old daughter of Israel. 

“Ah! Well, now, I thought it was gold. You 


see, I am growing old and can't tell the differ- 
ence. Here.” 

«‘ Well, Iam not growing old, and I can tell de 
difference ; don’t it now ?” and she bites and 
rubs the coin and ties it up in a corner of her 
apron as she rattles on: ‘ Yaw; I told you now, 
rich, rich like dot;” and she throws her arms 
above her head as if to bury herself in heaps 
of gold.‘ And der boys all rich, rich like dot. 
And they all go to the war. Go this morning 
from der Judengasse in der ranks—tramp, tramp, 
tramp; boom, boom, boom. And master he ery 
and he kiss ’em all, and missus she cry and ery, 
and Rebecca she cry most of all, and I—I—I”— 
and here the old domestic sobbed aloud till, taking 
up her apron to wipe her eyes, she felt the coin in 
the corner, and all of a sudden grew radiant and 
loquacious as before. ‘‘Tell you, Mr. Burgo- 
master, I wouldn't go to the Christian wars to 
fight for Christians and be killed by Christians 
if I had money like dot. And Rebecca fc 

«Yes, yes; tell me about Rebecca, see—she’s 
all right ; ah, lots and lots of money, eh ?” 

Here the old domestic once more shut her 
mouth sharply. But she could not help wheeling 
sharp about as she took her fat little body up the 
steps, and saying, snappishly : 

**Well, better as you ask your son Henrique 
about dot. I mind my business; you mind— 
Henrique’s business.” 

«‘ Ask my son Henrique, bah! Why, he’d say 
she’s rich if she didn’t have a thaler. He'd say 
she is rich if she was in pawn for a pair of wood- 
en shoes in her grandfather’s pawnshop. I don't 
like dot; hush up on dot subject. I got suspi- 
cions. You look out, old Burgomaster, Mayor of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. I got suspicions. Why 
don’t she marry a Jew if so rich? I got suspi- 
cions: I g? 

“Well, burgomaster, right in you to come to 
me like that, at all doors and at all places. You 
are most welcome to come in at all, and at 
all times. Nay, don’t rise. I will sit with you. 
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THE RED SHIELD. 


And we will have a bottle of Johannisberger 
under the old pear tree where my father sat so 
often, where I played in my childhood, and where 
my brave boys—my boys that went out to the 
battlefield of Jena to-day—my boys, my brave, 
good boys—— Ah, pardon me! But it breaks 
my heart to have my brave, handsome boys go all 
away to battle so. It is like unto the dark days 
of Israel of old.” Here the courtly old Rothschild 
dried his eyes and again shook hands cordially 
across the table with the fat burgomaster. 

«< Yaw, yaw. And Henrique he go too, soon ; 
his horse paw the ground now by der gate. He 
go now. He ride fast. He find his men outside 
the Frankfort wall; and they go—go to meet 
Napoleon at Jena. And God go with them.” 

«* The God of Israel go with them,” echoed the 
devout old father, as he thought of his four sons, 
traveling on in the dust, side by side in the ranks, 
to battle for a country wherein they could hold no 
land. ‘Ah, well, we must have faith—faith and 
hope and charity, as said that divinely beautiful 
young Jew, Jesus Christ.” 

“Yaw, yaw, I think we keep Napoleon out of 
Frankfort. I do my best. I send all my rela- 
tions—all my wife’s relations—to fight for Frank- 
fort. I think we keep ’em out. Now, my boy 
Henrique 5 

‘© A gallant fellow; my boys’ captain. And we 
all love him well.” 

“Yaw, yaw. Now, dot’s it. 
him—all, all, Mr. Rothschild ?” 

‘© All! He is a manly fellow ; brave and good.” 

The mayor laid down his pipe at his side. He 
folded his big arms across his big breast, and, 
leaning over on them, he looked right and left, 
and then leaning still further forward, he said : 

““T come to spoke about dot.” 

«* About what, my lord mayor ?” 

With a sigh the mayor drew back, and, mutter- 
ing something about ‘‘he’s gettin’ all cold now,” 
he launched boldly out and blundered right in 
on the subject of Rebecca and his son. 

The thoughtful old Jew before him said not a 
word till he had done. Then, clapping his hands, 
both Jacob and Sary came tumbling in. 

‘‘Johannisberger for my lord the mayor.” 
There was a scramble, almost a fight, as usual, for 
the privilege of serving the will of their master. 
But the wine, and the glasses too, came in quick 
time. And the wine went almost as quickly as it 
came. 

«©Your son would see my child. He shall. 
He surely shall. We love him. Yet, you know 
the fatal impediments of faith that lie between 
our families, my lord mayor ?” 

‘*Hold! Icome to spoke of dot, too. 


You all-do love 
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derstand. I come to spoke of dot to you, con- 
fidentially, Mr. Rothschild.” 

“Well, goon. No one is listening.” 

“Vel, den, I was a Jew, too.” 

The old broker slowly rose from the table, 
turned his back a long time, and rocked to and 
fro on his heel. Then, suddenly wheeling about, 
he hissed: ‘‘A Jew! and ashamed of being a 
Jew !” 

The mayor shrank to half his size. Then, at 
last, he said, with an effort to smile: ‘‘ I—I was 
not ashamed to be a Jew. But I was proud to be 
lord mayor, Mr. Rothschild. Dey don’t go to- 
gether dose times; no !” 

‘‘Shake hands, mayor. Iwas hasty. Iam only 
sorry now—not angry.” And once more the two 
sat at the table together. 

““Vel, my boy he wait outside. A little time 
now and the bugle blow, and my boy he go lead 
your boys. They all go to battle for Fatherland. 
And—and my boy he want to see Rebecca.” And 
the mayor resolutely wiped his eyes and took up 
his pipe, for want of something to do. 

«Jacob ! Sary! call your mistress, and call Miss 
Rebecca.” 

When the two queer old servants had fought 
out the usual battle for first place, and had dis- 


appeared, the mayor once more leaned over the 


table. 

“‘Dey say you are very, very rich. Why, dey 
say if you touch even a stone it turns to silver, 
—dot diamonds hang about your house like fruit 
in a garden.” 

**Plenty as these pears, for example, 
the great broker. 

«And as big.” 

** Not quite as big, but possibly quite as plenty. 
You see, my lord mayor, the French may possibly 
get into Frankfort again. Well, you see this fruit 
is as hard as stone. It looks all right, but it is a 
late tree, and no one would pull this fruit after 
once touching it. A fire might lay Frankfort 
level—burn my diamonds, as if burning coal; 
yet the green pears of this garden would not be 
consumed, nor would anything they contain.” 

*T do not understand you.” 

«You shall. But here is Rebecca.” 

Very courtly arose the venerable broker, and 
led his wife to a seat. He was as gentle, as ten- 
der, as when leading her to the altar nearly half a 
century before. 

«Jacob! Sary ! open the gate and call Master 
Henrique.” 

At mention of this name the dark and silent 
child blushed, and, with averted head, begged her 
mother to be allowed to go. 

Her father and mother exchanged glances, and 


” smiled 
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deep in their hearts they knew the girl loved the 
handsome young soldier who stood without, wait- 
ing to go down to battle, tenderly and truly as 
they had ever loved. 

He came in hastily, sword and whip and spurs, 
proud and strong, with head erect. But when 
he saw Rebecca he stopped ; his head fell on his 
breast. He turned about. He wanted to get 
away, to mount his horse and fly toward the bat- 
tlefield at the head of his men. 

“T see how it is; I see how it must be, Gu- 
dula,” said the good old broker to his wife, ten- 
derly. 

««The same sweet story, Anselm !” sighed she, 
in answer. ‘‘Let them be happy as we were 
happy.” 

«Ay, as we are happy, Gudula.” 

“* As we are happy, Anselm,” she said. 

“‘ Well, it shall be as you ask, my lord mayor. 
Come, here is her hand. Place it in that of your 
son.” 

“Yaw, yaw; dot is good—dot is right, if— 
1" 

“«Tf—if what, my lord mayor ?” 

“Vel, vel, she is very rich ?” 

The old broker’s face grew dark. He stood up 
very tall. He looked terrible in his anger, as he 
towered above the cowering, money-loving mayor. 

“‘T told you,” he hissed, «‘ that diamonds hung 
here almost like fruit in a garden, did I not ? 
And yet you seem to doubt. Look here! What 
is that ?” 

Iie reached up, plucked a pear from above the 
mayor’s head, and striking it on the table, it flew 
into a dozen pieces. A diamond like a bird’s egg 
in size lay on the board. 

** Would you have more ? Would you eat dia- 
monds ? Would you have a heaped-up plate full 
of diamonds ? Would you dine on diamonds ? 
Oh, my lord mayor, with love as rich and price- 
less as the love of those children standing there 
waiting for your blessing, you stop to ask if she 
has money! Yes, I know now you are a Jew— 
an apostate Jew.” 

«*I—I am sorry; I beg your pardon—I beg 
theirs !” 

And the fat old money-loving mayor reached 
to take her hand from that of her father and 
give it to his son. 

«* Hold !—one word more. We love Rebecca ; 
we love her dearly. But you must observe, my 
lord mayor, that she is young—so very, very 
young—and we, her parents, are old. You note 
this ?” 

“© Yaw, yaw, I have note dot.” 

** Well, then, suppose I should say that this 
little Rebecca whom we love so much was found 
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by old Sary—Sary and Jacob, these together— 
one morning ?” 

“Un foundling !” 

“Patience. Suppose I should tell you that 
sweet little Rebecca there was a homeless waif, 
what would you do, my Lord Mayor of Frank- 
fort ?” 

Tears were in the eyes of Henrique as he whis- 
pered : 

“‘Homeless! Then, by all that is holy, I shall 
be privileged to give her a home !” 

“‘What would you do with a homeless waif 
like that, my Lord Mayor of Frankfort ? I wait 
your answer.” 

The mayor beckoned his son to go. He almost 
pushed him before him. For the hideous old 
hunchback had said, ‘‘ Glass, glass, glass !” more 
than once in his ear when the big diamond was 
revealed. And now, as he and Sary opened the 
gate together, he kept hissing in the ear of the 
lord mayor, “ Foundling, foundling, foundling !” 
and old Sary echoed this between her two or three 
old black teeth, most viciously. 

Wide open stood the gate. The bugle called. 
Henrique started at the sound of it. His head 
was once more in the air, and action and resolu- 
tion in his heart. Then he wheeled about, and, 
dashing his father aside, he sprang back, and 
grasping her hand, cried : ‘“‘ Homeless, homeless ! 
then I will give her a home, a heart, a life! 
Once back from battle, she shall be mine, and 
mine forever.” 


Craprer II. 

“‘T was wrong. I was wrong to serve my stout 
old lord mayor so. But he, too, like all the others, 
wanted my money. They can mock at the Jew’s 
patience, sobriety, studiousness, piety, loyalty to 
his race and his religion ; all these qualities they 
can mock at and make merry over; but his 
money, ah, that is a very serious matter! They 
want his money very much. They do not greatly 
desire his virtues, his long and silent endurance 
of wrong, his love for all that is beautiful and 
holy, his devotion to art, to music to literature ; 
no, they do not desire these ; but they do so desire 
the Jew’s money! But I must read my Talmud.” 

With this, the old man who sat at the table in 
the centre of his shop, hung with tapestry, silks, 
and set round about with richest and costliest 
curios, snuffed his candle, wiped his glasses, 
slowly and reverently opened the great book be- 
fore him, and proceeded to read in Hebrew. 

Then, pausing awhile, he translated these lines : 
“** Happy is the man who sitteth in darkness at 
midnight, for he knoweth that dawn watcheth on 
the mountain top, and shall descend to him in 
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the morning. Happy is the man who drinketh the 
cup of adversity even to the dregs, for he knoweth 
that such bitterness cometh to him no more.’ 

«“But no, no; I cannot read. I cannot. I was 
wrong to deceive my lord mayor so. And yet I 
did not mean to so entirely deceive him. I only 
said suppose—I only said suppose our little Re- 
becca had come to us homeless, friendless, penni- 
less, as she did come to us indeed—and the good 
God of Israel bless her for coming '!—and the 
stout old lord mayor believed it all true, and so 
hastened from my house as if I had told him the 
plague was at my door. But he will come back, 
now that our boys have gone down to battle to- 
gether—yes, our absent boys; the roar of battle 
will bring him to me again ; and I will then tell 
him that I was only testing the love of his son, 
and that Rebecca is assuredly my own flesh and 
blood. And now I must read my Talmud.” 

But as the man again opened the big book 
there was a noise as of the tramp of men before 
the great battered door. He closed the book 
hastily, went to the door, threw it open and 
looked out. 

“All dark! all dark and silent! And yet I 
heard the tramp of soldiers, surely. Or am I so 
old that I imagined the tramp of men because my 
sons have gone down to battle ? 

«© Ah, but for one word of news in this dark 
and silent Judengasse! Why, even the news that 
the dogs may know in the Christian quarter would 
be such precious news tome now! But here, in 
the dark and silent Jew quarter, the Christian 
watchman calls every night, in a loud, long voice, 
‘Ten o’clock! All lights out, and all Jews to 
bed !’ 

«*And so the battle might be lost, my sons 
slain, and the walls of the city leveled by the 
guns of Napoleon, before this old man in the Jew 
quarter, who to-day sent out his four sons to bat- 
tle, might hear one word of it. But there is a tu- 
mult in the street. I must hear. Hold! My 
father built a place of prayer on this housetop, 
as in Jerusalem of old in Solomon’s time, to which 
he ascended at the rear of the house through the 
garden. I will climb to the housetop and look 
toward the Christian quarter for light—for light 
in this utter darkness.” 

He went to the door, laid his ear to the panel, 
shook his head, came back, laid the great book 
on a shelf, started out through the open door that 
showed the garden, then quietly turned about 
came back, crossed the room hastily, and stopped 
with his foot on the great flat hearthstone of the 
big old-fashioned German fireplace. He stamped 
on the stone with his foot, then he took the great 
iron poker, thrust it down, pried up the stone, 
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and falling on his knees, thrust in his hand. Ie 
must have found everything in its place, for a 
smile of satisfaction lit his wan and weary face as 
he arose and returned quietly to the door that led 
into the garden. 

He paused at the door, reached his long 
arm high up the side of the casement and 
looked out. Then he continued, talking still to 
himself : ‘‘ My honest old pear tree! Keeper of 
my treasures! And yet, who so stout of heart 
and who so brave and truly true as a tree? And 
what so comely ? No architect that ever lived, 
not even the builders of Solomon’s Temple, could 
build one single tree. We trust you, my stout 
old pear tree. And how the lord mayor was taken 
aback! Ah, it stings me there! Stabs me to 
the heart! I lied to the lord mayor—lied! I 
must unsay that lie before I sleep. He will come 
to me. There is news astir in the street, and he 
will come to me, for he knows no Jew dares stir 
abroad so late. But now to the housetop to look 
away for light—for light out of the Judengasse 
darkness. But first I must have word, if by 
chance the mayor do come when I am absent. 
Jacob ! Sary !—Sary! Jacob !” 

The old man clapped his hands as he called, 
and from opposite corners of the room there came 
tumbling out, rolling out from the tapestry and 
silks, those two strange creatures. They were 
tied and tangled up in scarfs and sashes of silk 
of all sorts and colors. It was as if they were a 
part and portion of the riot and color of riches 
from the Orient that made the place so beautiful. 

«* Jacob ! Sary—Sary ! Jacob! if the High Lord 
Mayor of Frankfort comes, make him most wel- 
come—most welcome, mind you—till I come down 
from the housetop.” 

They clutched the hem of his rich robe and 
kissed it passionately, as he hastily put them away 
and disappeared. 

There was a rumble of carriage wheels, a loud 
knock at the door, and the two queer old quarrel- 
some lovers started forward, fighting to be first, 
as usual. At last the great door swung open, and 
in walked the lord mayor. His son, Henrique, 
worn and battle-stained, stood with bowed head 
behind his ponderous and puffing father. 

The two servants laid hold of the breathless 
mayor, bore him to a big chair by the table, 
forced him down into it, and then, from some 
hidden place behind the table, began to ply him 
with bottles and glasses. 

The mayor drank fast, and he talked fast also. 

«© Anselm—Anselm Rothschild, your master— 
where ?” 

The two servants pointed mutely but resolutely 
to the door. 
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**T told you so. I told you, Henrique ; gone 
—fled, fled—dot’s what he do !” 

« But his daughter, Rebecca ?” cried the son. 

‘‘ The foundling ?” sneered the dwarf. 

“Yes, Rebecca. She is here ? She has not 
gone. And I must see her.” 

**T told you not dot, Henrique.” 

*«*T must and I will see her, and Mme. Roths- 
child, also. Here I owe duties: even though we 
be beaten to the death, does she not want to hear 
the fate of her sons? Call her instantly. The 
French are coming: We are beaten, and I am 
going to take her. Forgive me, father, but that 
carriage takes Rebecca and her mother to the 
mayor’s house for protection.” 

The old mayor in his heart was glad, proud of 
his son, and he chuckled with delight, and poked 
the dwarf in the ribs with his thumb till he 
jumped as high as the table. Then he told them 
to call the mistress and Rebecca. 

The two servants disappeared throngh the tap- 
estry not far from the door that led into the gar- 
den, and almost instantly the two women, clad in 
black, came through the yellow hangings. No 
doubt there was a door there. 

The mayor tried to be polite, and half arose ; 
then, falling back into his seat, clutched the neck 
of a wine bottle, and, between drinking and pour- 
ing out, and pouring out and ring he said : 

“Tell ’em, Henrique. ‘Tell ’em all about it.” 

The young soldier had somehow gotten close to 
the side of Rebecca. He had whispered again 
and again the great story of three volumes in 
three words, and her face was radiant. And at 
the same time, somehow, he had told the mother 
in almost one word that her four sons, like him- 
self, had fought all day, shed their blood in bat- 
tle, survived the fearful fray, but were prisoners 
to the Emperor Napoleon. Yes, they would be 
released to-morrow, as he had already been. But 
it was the hard and cruel conditions of the sur- 
render of Frankfort to the French which had 
brought him in hot haste to the Judengasse. 

“Twenty million francs and twenty minutes’ 
pillage in the Jew quarter !” 

The women stared in terror. 

** But you shall not remain here to bear the in- 
sults of the French. I risk life and all—for it is 
forbidden that anyone should warn thé Jews. 
But the mayor's carriage is secure to you—safe to 
all but this prisoner of the French, who not only 
breaks an order, but his word, by taking any 
further part in this terrible dav’s business. But 
come ; make haste, all haste.” 

The young man almost dragged the girl toward 
the door. Ana she, dumb with agony, held close 
to her mother. 
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The old man, tall and antique and grand, had 
been standing in the garden door all this time. 
Ife had heard that his sons were safe. He had 
heard the old, old story—the story of every war, 
no matter which side conquered —‘‘ the pillage 
of the Jew quarter.” And now, at this final ap- 
peal of the mayor and his son to enter the car- 
riage and escape from it all, he started quickly 
forward. He took his wife and his daughter 
tenderly to himself. His long arms reached out 
and around them both, as if he alone could keep 
them from all harm. He never seemed so tall 
and so strong before. 

«Thanks, thanks, thanks, good friends—true 
friends—faithful, loving, loyal friends, thanks ; 
with all my heart, thanks! But we stay here. 
When the Jews endured centuries of bondage in 
Egypt, they endured it together, till God in His 
own good time led them out of bondage together. 
When they hung their harps on the willows and 
went down to Babylon, they suffered, and thev, 
still trusting God, died together. And when Je- 
rusalem fell, they went forth homeless, still to- 
gether in one faith in God. And so to-night we, 
the Jews of the Judengasse, remain with the Jews 
of the Judengasse, still trusting in the same great 
Jehovah.” 

“Vel, dot’s not business for me. I leave some 
tings ! Henri ique, you come !” cried the fat mayor, 
as a French bugle was heard up the street. And 
he hastened ont into the dark, calling back : 
“Henrique, ILenrique! Gott in himmel ! Hen- 
rique, come on—I go!” 

There was a rumble of carriage wheels, 
then for a time all was still. 

The little dwarf had noticed the red shield on 
the great oaken door, as he closed it after the 
mayor, and had clambered up on a bench and 
taken it down. ‘Together he and the woman had 
hung it up and out of sight behind the bright- 
yellow tapestry on the wall, not far from the door 
that led into the garden. Meantime, by some 
strange and unaccountable gravitation, Rebecea 
and Henrique had drawn together , while the old 
Jew, who would not abandon his people, busied 
himself in digging u hole with the poker and fire 
shovel just outside the doorsill. and in the gar- 
den. Very busily and very eagerly the two young 
lovers talked for atime. Then he led her to the 
door that opened into the garden, after she had 
embraced her mother. The old broker blocked 
the way, but still kept on digging with all his 
might. They could not pass, | although the busy 
old man said no word nor raiged a hand to stop 
their going. 

Then the dwarf came up na held aside the 
rich silk gown of the great broker, so that they 


and 
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could pass. -And Henrique did pass on and out 
into the garden; but at that moment the man 
with the iron bar turned so that there was no 
more room. 
the man digging at the doorsill between them. 

“© You said she is homeless, penniless, a found- 
ling, and so, Father Rothschild, I have come from 
battle, as I promised last night, to claim her—to 
give her a home. No, my father is not so mean 
as you think. He is not so hard. He wishes me 
well —that is all. But I shall not be well, I 
shall die, if she is not mine. I shall die if I go 
from here without her.” 

«* You will die if you stay here with her.” 

“But let her go—go with me, and go now. 
What can it be to you if she be but well cared 
for, Father Rothschild ?” 

“* Rebecca, I called you a foundling. Well, I 
found you, baby, in your mother’s arms, and for 
fun, that pleasant May morning, I put you out 
on the steps, where Jacob and Sary and Sary and 
Jacob found you, and have been fighting for you 
ever since, ech ?” 

Very tenderly the old man had ‘laid down the 
iron bar and taken the girl in his arms. Tis 
great big hand smoothed down her black hair as 
he t talked to his little girl, utterly oblivious that 
the French were within a thousand miles. 

‘Then she is your own flesh and blood ?” 

«’Why, certainly; could you not understand 
that ?” 

“Then I—I beg your pardon for my pre- 
sumption. I will go back to battle at daylight ; 
anything, anywhere that death can be found. 
For oh, I am so utterly hopeless and miserable !” 

«Tut, tut! Go home! go home !” 

“Let me stay—let me stay and die here to- 
night !” 

«* Suppose you come and live here to-morrow ?” 

Very radiant were the young lovers’ faces, as 
the old man half led, half pushed Rebecca across 
the hole he had been digging by the doorsill, and 
into the garden. And, somehow, Rebecca leaned 
closer at his side than ever before. The broker 
took up his iron bar to dig; but, pausing with it 
half lifted, said: ‘‘ Rebecca, some of those pears 
hang a little too low. The French are small men, 
buat they are partial to pears, and may tiptoe and 
reach them. Help Henrique to fill his pockets 
full. And, mind me, young man, bring me the 
seeds—all the seeds you find inside—to-morrow, 
when the French are gone, eh ?” 


Cuapter III. 


** ONE, two, three, four! and now the gate is 
losed behind him, and he is gone.” 


And the two lovers were separated, 
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The patient and serene old man had stood look- 
ing out of the darkness after his daughter and her 
lover as they together hastily pulled four pears 
from the tree, and she, forcing them into his 
pockets, pushed him out through the gate. Then 
she came back to him, and he kissed her forehead 
tenderly and in silence. Suddenly he said: ‘* No, 
I. don’t like that hearthstone as a hiding place. 
The more I consider it, the more certain I am that 
this is the safer place. Come, we will remove the 
gold and jewels.” 

So saying, he hastily crossed ihe room, bar in 
hand, and prying up the great stone, fell on his 


“knees, clutched up a bag, then a box, and was 


returning to the excavation near the doorsill, 
saying to Rebecca as he did so, ‘‘ Do not despair 
or fear; true, there is only an old man and his 
helpless daughter to defend all this ” But 
here the dwarf and old Sary stood up so valiantly 
and warlike at his side, that he paused at the 
table and smiled very kindly at their enthusiasm. 

There was a loud knock at the door, and all 
started in dismay. The two servants sprang for- 
ward, but the old man beckoned them back, and 
hurriedly replacing his treasures under the hearth- 
stone, quickly stepped to the door himself, and 
threw it wide open. A tall, pale man, muffled in 
a soldier’s cloak, and bearing a box and a bag con- 
cealed under his arm, staggered in. 

“Anselm Bauer, my schoolmate, don’t you 
know your prince in this sad plight ?” 

‘““My prince, my brave good Prince William ! 
What do you do here at this time ? Don’t you 
know the French are upon us? And don’t you 
know, my prince, if taken, you will be shot by 
the Emperor for going this second time to 
battle ?” 

“Do I not know it ? 
better than 1? But listen, Anselm Bauer. Weare 
again beaten. ‘Twenty million francs and twenty 
minutes’ pillage in the Jew quarter is the price 
of our defeat. They will be here just as soon as 
they can decide which regiment suffered most 
in the battle. But come; take these. Help me— 
I faint. And yet I must fly. Take these, I say ; 
my jewels—millions and millions—-the rarest and 
richest jewels in all Europe. This bag of gold 
will bribe to forbearance of further plunder, may- 
be; take it—take all.” 

“*No, no; I cannot !” cried the old man, as he 
threw up his hands in protest. ‘I cannot even 
take care of my own house and fortune. Go—go, 
I beg you. You will pull down ruin on yourself, 
on me, on her—my poor timid baby Rebecca.” 

‘*You turn out your old schoolfellow ? An- 
selm, you turn your prince into the street? i 
will not go.” 


Who should know it 
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The prince clutched the box and thrust it out 
to Rothschild. 

“Yes, yes, I will take your treasure, and I will 
save you, and send you on your way. A glass of 
wine, quick !” 

The prince was about to fall from faintness. 
Jacob and Sary together sprang to the table. 
Hastily the wine was served and swallowed, and 
the old man with the casket turned to the exca- 
vation under the sill of the door that led into the 
garden. 

“‘See here, the place I was preparing for my 
own treasure. You see, soldiers will not stop 
to search here. They will step right over this— 
rush right on. They may dig up the garden, 
but it will be in the furthest corners that they 
dig, not in the nearest spot of all. Your crown 
jewels, my prince, shali yet adorn your brow, if I 
live.” 

The box had been hastily hidden away, and 
the two old schoolmates stood there in the door- 
way clasping hands in a kind farewell. 

““And now, adieu! adieu! The wine has 
given me new blood. I think I shall escape. But 
if I fall, if the French are lying in wait for me 
outside that door, if ball or bayonet pierce me as 
I pass to the street, if I fall in battle, if I do not 
come back within five years, why, then, my will is 
that she shall inherit all, all. And this is my 
solemn seal.” He leaned over the girl, and lift- 
ing her face, kissed her tenderly. ‘* You shall be 
my heiress, brave giri, if I fall—heiress to many 
millions 1” 

The prince suddenly stopped. His hand was 
on the door. ERut the sound of many feet, the 
French command to halt, ground arms, the thud 
of muskets on the pavement, all this sounded 
through the silent and dimly lighted room like 
clods upon a coffin lid. 

«The French are here !” sighed the prince. 

“But they are not here!” cried Rothschild ; 
and taking the prince by the hand, he hurried 
him back and out through the garden door, un- 
der the guidance of Rebecca. 

“‘Rebecca, oh! I cannot bury all my treasures, 
s0 you must go to your mother, and leave me to 
meet these soldiers alone.” 

‘But please, please let me stay by your side. 
My brothers are soldiers and brave men.” 

“Ah, you do not understand. But stay, if 
you will. And the God of Israel be with us !” 

At this he swung open the door, after having 
laid his hand in a sort of benediction on her 
head. 

A polite and comely French colonel stepped in. 
Leaning on his sword, he said, pleasantly : 

«My regiment—what is left of it after facing 
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the Jews ‘at Jena—has been given twenty minutes 
in the Judengasse, sir. This is your house ?” 

“*Tt was my house. It is now yours. And I 
am your very humble servant.” 

“Good, good! But I am weary, and may I sit 
while we negotiate ? Iam sure we shall get on, 
for good manners make all things easy.” 

“Sir, I thank you—sit. I regret your weari- 
ness, and—Sary ! Jacob!—Jacob! Sary!” These 
two creatures came out, but ran back like mice 
at sight of the soldier, and the old man served 
the wine with his own hands. As for Rebecca, 
she stood back almost in a corner, with her bean- 
tiful face averted. 

«* Your wine is good, and plenty, too. Only you 
have had company. May I ask whom ?” 

“‘ My lord mayor has been with me.” 

‘*Ah! this is a house of consequence, then ?” 
His face grew cruel. 

Again and again the thirsty and weary colonel 
emptied his glass. His soldiers at the door began 
to grow impatient. 

“‘My soldiers must have money. Would you 
mind putting the best price possible for you on 
the redemption of this house ?” 

“This bag of gold,” answered the old man, as 
he laid the heavy bag before the astonished of- 
ficer. His face was full of avarice now. 

‘Why, this is like Fairyland. I have only to 
mention gold and it is in my hand!” And he 
clutched at it wickedly. 

“You accept my terms ?” 

“Why, I—I at least accept the gold. And 
some of these silks and tapestries, too, should be 
ours. Now, I like that bright bit of color there ;” 
and taking up his long sword from where it stood 
between his knees, he reached its point to the 
wall, and by chance laid bare the red shield 
hidden there by the dwarf. ‘ Now, by St. Mary, 
my fortune is made! That is the famous Red 
Shield of Frankfort; and you are the friend of 
Prince William of Hesse, and the richest Jew in 
Germany.” 

“Tam poor old Anselm Bauer, your very hum- 
ble servant.” 

“‘ Well, Anselm Bauer, keeper of the Red Shield, 
take back your bag of gold. I make no such bar- 
gain with one so rich and shrewd. Why, I have 
six hundred men to share my good fortune with. 
I had a full thousand till I met the Jews at Jena. 
And as you are the king of the Jews, you must 
answer for them. I go no further. Your wine 
is good. And I am waiting for your terms; or 
shall I dictate them ?” 

The officer had drained glass after glass as he 
talked. Ife was now flushed and almost drunk. 
His good fortune in discovering the red shield 
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had helped the wine to put wild notions in his 
head. The gentleman had become a demon. 

“Come, time is precious. ‘Two thousand 
pieces of good English gold in this English trad- 
ing town. Will you count it down, or shall I help 
myself? Twelve hundred pieces of English gold 
for my men, and a gentleman’s share for myself 
besides. It is not much.” 

«Tt is not much, but it is much more gold than 
T have.” 

“Father,” said Rebecca, ‘‘all men take your 
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stood all uncovered and silent before her. She 
was so beautiful, so earnest, so eloquent—so 
mutely eloquent ! 

«© And you will be his bond—his security ?” he 
said, at last. 

“I will be his pledge that it shall be paid,” she 
answered, timidly. 

There was a clamor at the door, a thundering 
of musket butts against it. The soldiers burst in. 

“Take you the gold, men—all, all. Booty for 
you, beauty for me.” 


“* “Now, BY ST. MARY, MY FORTUNE IS MADE! 


word ; he will, Iam sure. Sir, father will bring 
you the money to-morrow where you please, if 
this sum will save the Jews. He will bring you 
that sum for your soldiers, and he will bring you 
the same sum for yourself. Sir, all men take my 
father’s word.” 

Her head was held low, her hands were clasped 
downward. But when she stood close and hum- 
bly beside the half-drunken soldier and meekly 
lifted her eyes to his for answer, he started up 
from his seat with astonishment and awe. He 
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And he caught up the bag of gold and hurled 
it at the men, who received it with a shout, and 
fell back, struggling and fighting like maniacs. 

«*And now come. You will bring the gold to 
headquarters to-morrow morning. Bring the gold 
and get the girl.” 

He had grasped her arm and was dragging her 
toward the door; had placed his cap lightly on his 
head, and had his drawn sword in his hand. 

‘Monsieur, Monsieur the Colonel !’” cried the 
dismayed old man. ‘* What do you mean ?” 
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«<T mean to take her at her word. This is my 
pledge, old pawnbroker. Do you let money in the 
hand of another and take no pledge ? Aha! I 
have you there! She is mine till I have my 
money. Come, I say!” 

*« Kill me, rather !” said Rothschild. 

But the man with drawn sword kept dragging 
her toward the open door. The dwarf was in 
terror, and ran about as if hunting for a sword. 

“No, no, do no kill us all! There is plenty of 
gold. There are diamonds—the box the prince 
brought you to hide, lather Rothschild. Give 
him the jewels the prince brought, and let him 
go. I t’ink so, Jacob, eh ?” asked Sary. 

«Yaw, yaw,” answered poor little Jacob. 

‘The jewels of the prince!” whispered the 
colonel. 

He let go the girl’s arm. His sword was low- 
ered. Je tiptoed toward the door and looked 
out ; then he went quickly up to Rothschild. 

“Tt was the prince. That wine fit for a prince 
was for him. You have harbored and helped a 
traitor. He is under sentence of death for treason 
tothe Emperor. Well, this is death to you, and 
confiscation of all you possess. Let this come to 
the Emperor—and I, as a true soldier, shall tell 
him—or, possibly not, for her. But now the 
jewels. Quick! With the bugle’s blast I must 
be gone. But remember, I have your secret. I 
hold your life and fortune in this hand. Quick, 
I say !” 

The old man said nothing. THe cast one glance 
of reproach or pity toward the twe cowering 
creatures, who seemed so weak in their terror of 
death, as if to say, ‘‘ You have made integrity 
impossible,” and that was all. 

Taking the iron bar from where it leaned by 
the fireplace, he started with slow and heavy steps 
toward the garden door. Then, suddenly wheel- 
ing about, with face lighted, he sprang toward 
the big hearthstone, tore it up, pulled out the 
box and the bag of gold, and, throwing them on 
the table, cried : 

«There, there—take what you will of gold and 
jewels, but spare her.” 

The man thrust the bag of gold in his bosom, 
seized the key that hung from the lock, opened 
the casket, and started back in wonder. Pick- 
ing out an enormous diamond, and standing so as 
to conceal it from all, he said : 

‘Did you open the prince’s casket ?” 

“Monsieur Colonel, why should I open my 
prince’s casket ?” 

‘Well, am glad you didn’t. There isa little 
prayer which you doubtless never heard, which 
says, ‘ Lead us not into temptation.” Ha, ha, ha! 
Lead us not into temptation.” He said this last 
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with a low and wicked laugh, as if to stifle all 
remorse. He struggled a moment with himself, 
then thrust the big diamond into his pocket. 
Then, closing the Jid with a loud snap and strik- 
ing it hard with his hand, he said, as he turned 
his back to the table and the casket: “‘ But I 
have read that prayer, and as I am a Christian, I 
will not be worse than a Jew. Take your prince’s 
casket. Hide it away. I don’t care for diamonds. 
Why, all the diamonds of this earth could not 
match her eyes for one moment. And I will 
not give her up.” 

Again the wretch had seized Rebecca’s arm, and 
was striving to reach the door. He was mad 
with drunkenness and good fortune. 

““ Would you take my fortune and my house 
‘too ?” 

*©Old man, there is a sermon in which it is 
said, ‘If a man take thy cloak, give him thy coat 
also.” ” 

‘Ay! The Sermon on the Mount. But if 
you read further the sacred sayings of that divine 
young Jew, Jesus Christ, you find there, ‘Give 
not the things which are holy unto the dogs. 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine.’” 

‘The old man had tottered at first and fallen 
back almost against the wall, where two long 
swords were crossed above some Hebrew char- 
acters in gold. His right arm slowly rose till his 
hand laid hold of a hilt as he spoke, and with 
the last word the sword swooped down, disarmed 
the colonel and struck its point in the breast of 
his coat. And then the bugle called, and with a 
start the wretch, cowed and beaten, was gone. 


CuapTer IY, 


Five years later, in the garden under the pear 
tree, and Time had made no change. Nature, 
however, had lifted up the old pear tree. Besides 
that, babies, grandchildren of the first Rothschild, 
as well as many little Jew children of the poor 
Judengasse, were gathered there under the pear 
tree, now in full blossom, for the German May 
dance. 

This was a month before the battle of Waterloo. 
And friends of the Emperor, and enemies of the 
Emperor, too, were pouring down the Rhine to 
take part in the terrible hundred days’ drama that 
was being played all the way from Elbe to Bel- 
gium’s capital. 

The old wooden gate opening into the garden 
had rotted down, and a new and high and strong 
iron one had taken its place. But whether this 
was to keep the Christians ont, or the Jews in, 
was not certain; perhaps the latter. For, reg- 
ularly at ten o’clock sharp, as the bell rung, a tall, 
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lank watchman, with a lamp ona long pole and 
sword and pistol at his side, passes through the 
Judengasse. And he cries out this one weird cry 
at every Jew’s gate, at every Jew’s door, wherever 
the dimmest light, either in sickness or in health, 
might be seen: ‘Ten o’clock at night! All 
lights out, and all Jews to bed !” 

If on his return beat he saw any light any- 
where, or fancied he saw any light anywhere, or 
was willing to swear, for his own purposes, that 
he saw any light anywhere, he either marched the 
whole household off to prison, or, if the people 
were yery poor, would repeat his cry, and add, in 
a terrible voice: ‘‘ Under penalty of the law !” 

Sary, a little stouter than five years before, fol- 
lowed by Jacob, a little more stooped than when 
he first came rolling down the steps to meet the 
fat mayor, came tumbling and rolling down, driv- 
ing out the few remaining little ones. 

Sary found a child on a seat. 

‘Now, I did forget to count. 
do have babies, I tell you dot. 
count dis times. But I spects it’s ours. I take 
him anyhow. ‘Take him on pawn.” And she 
picked up the child and went up the steps, puff- 
ing and talking, followed by Jacob. 

A tall, strange man came in at the great iron 
gate, sighed andsat down. ‘‘ And that is Anselm 
Bauer’s house — not changed at all; only the 
pear tree has flourished well. I hope he has pros- 
pered since that night; and I——” He looked at 
his clothes, and, with a sigh, continued: ‘* I hear 
that he was plundered, too, that night, of every 
thaler ; and, of course, my jewels went with his. 
But I would give much to know exactly what 
transpired after I hurried away. For it is pos- 
sible, after all, that the shrewd old man may have 
saved something. True, they say he was robbed 
of all; but I also read, and they all say and be- 
lieve, Prince William of Hesse is dead. Yet, for 
all that, he is alive. Barely alive—barely alive. 
Nor would he be alive at all if the decrees of the 
French courts, both civil and military, conld find 
him out, or get him from the front of battle for a 
single day. Condemned to be shot for loyalty and 
valor; for fighting for Germany a second time! 
So be careful. Prince William, to remain dead till 
Napoleon is driven back to Elbe, or into Hades. 
But I must find out, if I can, whether I am a 
beggar in fact, or a king in future, before I 
return to the battlefield.” 

As he concluded his musing aloud the two do- 
mestics came again down the steps. 

** Vel, it vas one of our little grandchilds, after 
all. I packed him all the vay upstairs, and 
counted ’em all off, and he was ours, our dear 
little grandchild. I gets no pay for dot. Dot 
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comes of being goot. I don’t get no moneys on 
dot one.” Suddenly she saw the prince. ‘I say, 
Mr.—Mr.—how you vas to-night ?” ‘The prince 
looked at her. ‘‘ No, I—I didn’t mean dot. Der 
neighbor’s little ones leave de gate open; you 
comes in—dot’s all right. You can come in, you 
can go out.” 

« Ausgang ! ausgang !” cried the dwarf. 

“‘Ausgang ! Dot’s all right. Mr.—Mr.— ?” 
queried Sary. 

‘*Mr. Jacobs,” said the prince, quietly. 


“Mr. Jacobs! You vas a Jew—no?” Then 
she said to Jacob: ‘No, dot’s no Jew. Look— 
his clothes! No Jew so poor as dot. You— 


you vant to see Mr. Rothschild ?” 

“No. Sit down.” 

Jacob was awed into a seat, but not she. 

«* Sit down,” said the prince, quietly. She sat 
down, and said : 

“Vas Ps de Emperor Napoleon, Mein Herr 
Jacobs ? 

“No!” 

‘*Vas—vas you de Prince William ?” stuttered 
the dwarf. 

The prince started just a little. Then he said 
very calmly to the woman, as if not heeding the 
dwarf : 

“Why, where is Prince William ?” 

“Tle’s dead! he’s dead like dot!” and she 
struck a doll hard against the seat, and broke it. 
“TTe’s got to be dead. You see he fight twice 
for Germany—twice, and dey kill him mit de law 
twice. TIle’s dead; he’s got to be dead. Dot’s 
business.” She petulantly pointed to the house, 
saying: ‘* They want me in dere.” 

“* May-day party ?” 

“Yaw, May-day party for ten babies and 
Becky’s two young mens.” 

“* Rebecca’s two young men, eh ?” 

‘Your smart young womans always have two. 
Von might die. Dot’s business. Becky, she’s 
smart ; I tell vou dot.” 

«« And who are her two young men ?” 

“‘Vel, first there is the handsome French of- 
ficer, Leuville.” 

*Leuville! Colonel Leuville, who plundered 
the Jew quarter after the battle of Jena ?” 

“Yaw; bunt he is a big general now. 
gold lace like dot !” 

““ You, too, were in that house the night of the 
pillage ? Tell me—I must be gone, if Leuville is 
here.” 

‘Yes, yes,” they both answered, as all turned 
toward the gate together. 

«And what did he take away 2” 

“Gold, gold, gold, and “ 

“And ie 
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“«* Jewels—the jewels in the buried casket that 
the prince brought. Yes, for he drew his sword 
to kill us all. And I said, ‘Master, master, give 
him the casket —the prince’s casket —that he 
brought and buried,”’ said Sary. 

«* And then we ran and hid,” added the dwarf. 

“© Yes; but it was I who saved all our lives by 
giving up the prince’s casket, you see.” 

«* All—all lost, and I shall go to the front and 
never come back till Napoleon and his minions 
are in the dust.” 

The prince had laid hold of the great iron gate, 
and it shook and rattled with his emotion. Look- 
ing about a moment, he queried : 

«* And her other lover ?” 

“Ach! he vas no good. 
Prisoner at Jena. Den he lose his head. He 
come. He go all about and play on a pipe. And 
gone two years. Ah, but Becky love him. But 
he no good. He have straw on his hat and flow- 
ers. Le fool—he fool !” y 

** We, he—he’s a pretty smart fool, too,” said 
the dwarf, sharply. ‘‘ He sing and play ; pretty 
smart fool, Sary, eh ?—The master !” 

The door opened, and Rothschild stood lean- 
ing on a staff on the steps of his house, looking 
after the fast retreating figure of Prince William. 

“ Jacob ! Sary—Sary ! Jacob! who was that ?” 
He grew greatly excited, saying to himself: ‘‘On 
my faith, it was the figure of my friend—my 
schoolfelloy—my prince.” Then, aloud: ‘* Who 
was it, I say, and what did he want here ?” 

“‘He want nothing. No bread,” said Sary. 

The party on the steps hastened to descend, led 
by the tottering old man. General Leuville was 
even more polite, if possible, than when he led 
his plundering regiment through the Judengasse 
nearly five years before. He was all devotion to 
Rebecca, and led her and her mother to seats 
under the pear tree. 

‘“* Mother, mother,” sail the old man to his 
spouse, ‘ that was Prince William.” 

“Impossible! It may be his ghost, but not 
he. Prince William dares not be alive,” said 
Leuville, firmly. 

« Anselm,” urged the wife, kindly, ‘‘ you are 
always seeing Prince William come back—are 
always hearing the sound of his carriage wheels 
at the door. Now do please sit down and rest.” 

“IT cannot rest while my prince is wandering 
homeless and I am well housed. Jacob, come! 
—run before me and find him. Tell him An- 
selm Bauer of the Red Shield must see him.” 

And with this the dwarf and the old man dis- 
appeared through the gate. 

a general tapped his forehead, and then 
said : 


He lose his sword. 


” 
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“‘ Well, I should like to find Prince William 
myself. I should like to take him to Napoleon 
to-night as I go to the front. But surely he is 
the last man that your father should care to see, 
Rebecca.” 

«And why, general ?” 

«©And why ? Why, bless my stars! he would 
have to make up the gold and diamonds that my 
men took that night in the Judengasse. That is 
why.” 

«‘And that may be why my father seeks se 
eagerly and earnestly to find him,” she answered, 
quietly. 

The man laughed—a cold, hard laugh. 
denly he said : 

«You were present when he brought and bur- 
ied the casket of diamonds that night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

«And the casket was not opened ?” 

‘*There was no time, general; only time to 
conceal the casket and fly through this garden 
into the street.” 

‘And your father did not know the contents 
of that casket then ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nor does he know the contents of that casket 
now,” said the mother. 

“*You don’t mean to say that he has never 
opened it ?” 

““Why, how could he? He had no authority 
to do so till the end of five years.” 

“Well, you are an incomprehensible people. 
Why, Ishould have opened it with the point of my 
sword, if nothing else, at the end of five minutes 
after he was gone.” 

‘© At the end of five years it will be opened. 
And it will be hers if he comes not,” said the 
mother. 

The soldier started, left his seat, came back 
suddenly, and, leaning over the ladies, said : 

“‘Do you believe a man may be totally and 
unreservedly bad ? If such a man may be, I am 
that man. Iam as bad as that old man is good. 
I am the worst, as he is the best, of men. I—I 
have a gem, a jewel here in a bracelet. Take it; 
put that with your fortune at the end of five 
years, It is yours; will you not take it? Take 
it, and let it be the link that reaches from your 
hand to mine to lead me up and back from per- 
dition. Take it. Iam going down to battle. I 
shall never come back. I want to cast this mill- 
stone from about my neck forever. I stole it 
from Prince William’s casket that night of the 
pillage. Take it, take it, for God’s sake, and 
save a penitent thief, who stole it !” 

“Why, then, it is Prince William’s, and I dare 
not.” 


Sud- 
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«¢ You are driving me back upon my baser self. 
You shut the gates of heaven against me, and 
you despise me—yes, despise me in the only hon- 
est hour of my life since that night in the Juden- 
gasse. Well, so be it.” Very bitter and very 
violently the man thrust the great diamond in 
his breast pocket, and walked away as the old 
man, led by the dwarf, came back. 

**No, Gudula, no. I think it was not he. I 
fear I must die, and never meet my old friend 
any more this side the grave.” 

*« Father, Prince William has fallen in the wars, 
surely,” said the girl, soothingly. ‘‘ For you have 
searched Europe through and through. My four 
brothers in the great cities surely have not been 
idle. And then, Henrique isd 

«© Yes, yes; I know I have done my best to 
find him; and so, Iam sure, have my sons, and 
brave, good Henrique, too. But was he not to 
share the May Day with us ? It is a full year to- 
night since he last set out upon his search.” 

“He will come! Hark! what is that ? 
is Henrique playing !” 

A strange, wild figure in plumes and green 
garlands, pipe in hand, came dancing and playing 
in at the iron gate. The girl sprang forward, 
but he put his finger to his lip and said : 

“Rebecca, my angel! But caution! The 
Frenchman! Do not know me in his presence.” 

«“And what word ? The prince ?” whispered 
the old man. 

““None at all.” 

“Sad, sad !” sighed the.old man. 

<‘But the diamond !—your great diamond, 
‘The Light of Israel,’ is here—here in this gar- 
den—in his possession !” 

“God be praised ! I could not die content with 
the light of Solomon’s Temple in such hands.” 

“© And it would not have been in his hands if 
he could have sold it. First here, then there, 
anywhere, he tried to sell it—in every capital. 
I followed and I followed ; and I found that he 
tried to sell it here in Frankfort.” 

Suddenly the officer turned and faced the old 
man and the young man, as they eagerly talked. 

“Yes, old man, I play, and I sing also. Will 
you hear me this merry, merry lay ? And you, 
fair ladies ? and you, brave general ?” 

Very soft and low and gently the young man 
with the pipe vegan, and imitating the plaintive 
voice of the wood dove, as he is heard in Spain 
and in California calling in the olive trees to his 
mate, he sang these words : 


That 


‘© Come, listen, O love, to the voice of the dove 
Come, hearken and hear him say 
There are many to-morrows, my love, my love— 
There is only one to-day.” 
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“* Oh, fellow, you weary me!” said the soldier, 
impatiently. ‘* Here is all Germany, all France, 
all the world, pouring into Belgium to battle for 
or against Napoleon, and yet you play on a pipe 
and garland yourself in flowers. Bah! remain 
with the women. I goto the wars. Rothschild, 
I wronged you deeply once. You wonder why I 
have prowled around your house for these five 
years ? Well, trying to be brave enough to be 
honest.” 

He reached his hand. 

““And have not found it possible !” said Hen- 
rique, sneeringly. 

The soldier drew back his hand quickly, an 
put it to his breast, as if in pain. He took the 
bracelet and diamond in his hand. 

“She made it almost possible. 
made it impossible.” 

The old man went close up to him, took his 
hand, turned a look of rebuke on the young man, 
and said : 

“Tf you have come to ask the old Jew’s forgive- 
ness, take it, take it—and hers, and hers.” 

The two women arose, and stood with bowed 
heads. He uncovered his head, passing toward 
the gate, bending very humbly. But Henrique 
stepped hastily around, and stood in the gate be- 
fore him. 

“‘Let me pass. Iam done with all this weak- 
ness now. Old man, I despise you and your 
whole Jew household ; ay, despise you, as you 
are the despised people of the earth.” 

Very patiently and very slowly the old man 
once more approached. Once more he took his 
hand and began, in a low voice : 

‘Did God despise us when he handed down 
through the thunders of Sinai the laws that rule 
the civilized world ? Who are the heroes of all 
your songs and holy church lyrics? Before whom 
does all France prostrate herself perpetually in 
prayer? To whom does every soldier cry for help 
when rushing on to battle ? A Jew, a despised 
Jew! To whom does every true and honest sol- 
dier of every nation kneel and pray for help, and 
cry out for forgiveness of his sins at the doors of 
death ? Why, to one whom the Roman soldiers 
found in a garden of olive trees; to one whose 
last words before being bound and led away to 
die were these: ‘Put up thy sword into the 
sheath ;” to one who laid his hands outstretched 
upon the cross, and cried: ‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ To that bean- 
tiful—beautiful—that divinely beautiful charac- 
ter, Jesus Christ.” 

There was a long silence. The soldier’s head 
was low upon his breast. At last he said, reach- 
ing the bracelet with the big diamond : 


But you have 
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“IT want you to take this; keep it. I shall 
never come back from the battle. But Prince 


William may. If he does, it is his. If not, hers.” 

The old man’s eyes were glad, but he feared to 
break the silence. 

The young man resolutely pnt out his hand. 

‘*It is a great diamond. It has a great history 
as well.” 

Ile took the bracelet in his hand, took a knife 
from his belt, pried the stone out from its set- 
ting, and held it up in the light, and began : 

‘‘This stcne has a history—a great history. 
The history of the few great stones make up the 
history of empires. I marvel that people who 
admire diamonds do not read their histories. 
Shall I tell you the history of this one ?—what I 
know about it ?” 

The general was dark with rage. 

“You can tell what you know, fellow. It 
won’t take you long.” 

‘*No, not long,’ answered the young piper. 
«Then listen. This stone stands seventeenth in 
the list of the rarest stones. It is the only one 
of the seventeen that is not a crown jewel. Its 
history is older than Jerusalem ; and its history 
is well known to all great jewelers. It is very 
dear to all Jews, because it is known to be the 
stone that gleamed in a coronet that tipped King 
Solomon’s sceptre. And it is believed to be the 
stone mentioned in the Talmud as a setting in 
the sceptre of the King of Persia. So that 
perhaps Queen Esther —certainly the Queen of 
Sheba—touched a finger tip to this precious 
stone when in the presence of the king. It was 
carried away to Rome by Titus, the son of Vespa- 
sian, on the fall of the temple, along with the sa- 
cred vessels of the tabernacle of God. After the 
fall of Rome, it was for nearly a thousand years 
a crown jewel of the kingdoms and empires that 
rose and fell by the blue waters of the Danube 
and the Rhine. In the Kremlin at Moscow are 
to be seen eleven crowns, taken by Russia during 
the last thousand years from the kingdoms and 
empires that crumbled to dust before her power. 
And in the tiara of no less than eight of these is 
still to be seen the place of this same precious stone 
from the sceptre of King Solomon. It was once 
in the crown of Peter the Great. It was in his 
hands when his army was saved, not by the 
strength of his arm, but by the address of his 
empress, who, besides giving all the jewels she 
possessed, placed this glittering gem for conceal- 
ment in the muzzle of his pistol—thus !” 

Suddenly he drew a big-muzzled, old-fashioned 
pistol, and thrust the stone in and raised it to 
the man’s face before him. The soldier sprang 
back and drew his sword, desperate with rage. 
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The clecks in the city began to strike, and the 
tall, lank watehman, in a long black coat, with 
sword and pistol at his side, and a lantern on the 
tip of a long pole, stalked in. 

‘* What is this ?” said the watchman. 

‘« A play,” said the soldier. 

“A tragedy ?” queried the watchman. 

““A coxo-comedy !” shrieked the little dwarf 
from the corner where he had, as usual in such 
cases. been hiding. 

** And the last act,” said the watehman, as he 
walked between the two men. 

«<The last,” repeated the officer, as with bowed 
head he allowed the watehman to direct him to- 
ward the gate. 

“‘ Nay, there is one more act,” said Henrique, 
as the old man placed Rebecca’s hand in his. 

«Tt is the last act for me,” replied the officer, 
as he passed out, with head low. 

The watchman slammed the great iron gate, 
and cried, as darkness came down : 

«Ten o’clock at night! All lights out, and all 
Jews to bed, under penalty of the law !” 


CHAPTER V. 


ARRAYED in the richest robes of his period, 
the first Rothschild, now a bent and tottering old 
man, sat in his gorgeous little parlor over the old 
shop in the Judengasse. And yet he was not so 
very old. But his life had been a hard and studi- 
ous one. From the first, when he had felt the 
hand of poverty at his throat and seen his parents 
toiling and struggling night and day to leave him 
a home and a pittance to school him and fit him 
for the priesthood, his life had been hard and full 
of care. He was prematurely bowed and broken, 
as he sat there alone in his splendid little parlor. 
But there was a bright light in his eyes, and his 
rich robes and the rich surroundings told that 
some great event—to him, at least—was abont to 
transpire. Yet he was strangely restless. Once, 
twice, he arose, laid his hand to his ear, leaned 
forward and listened ; then, with a shake of his 
long gray locks, sat down again. His right hand 
clutched tightly the edge of the table, as he said 
to himself : 

‘At last, at last—I have mine own full and abso- 
lute consent at last, and Rebecca shall be dowered 
like a princess. The contract shall be signed this 
night—this hour—and the lord mayor’s son Hen- 
rique shall be my son Henrique. And I think the 
despised old Jew somehow will not be so despised 
then.” 

He again seemed to hear strange and unwel- 
come sounds, and again arose and crossed the 
floor and listened. Then he fell into his chair, 
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and shook his head and laughed ut his own base- 
less fears. 

‘Ta, ha, ha! no, no, no! I searched every- 
where for him. And then the five years have 
passed—long since passed. And by the word— 
ay, the solemn promise—of my prince the treas- 
ures are hers—mine ; even though I did not earn 
them by the sacrifice of my own. There is no 
fear of his coming back. And even if he should, 
with the lord mayor and the lord mayor’s son on 
my side, and all the world believing, too, that the 
French took all, why, who shall help him? Why, 
in fact, who knows anything to the contrary but 
me—me and ” He sprang up, leaned, list- 
ened, and finally fell back in his seat and said, 
in a half-whisper, with his long, lean finger point- 
ing to heaven —‘‘ me and Him ?” 

There was a noise at the door, and the fat and 
pompous lord mayor was ushered in. It is need- 
less tg say that his apparel was in keeping with 
his high office and the high occasion. 

**My Lord Mayor of Frankfort !” 

“My brother, Anselm Bauer Rothschild !” 

The two old men threw out their two hands 
cordially, and then embraced as brothers. 

“‘Well, sit down; sit—sit at the table, and 
Jacob and Sary shall serve you, while I go bring 
the contract, the contracting parties and the 
dowry. Jacob! Sary !—Sary! Jacob !” 

‘*And how is my Henrique? ’Tis hard for 
you Jews—we Jews—to take away a son even be- 
fore the wedding.” 

«Ah, but you only give a son for a time, and 
get a daughter for eternity. As for Henrique, 
he is well, manly, noble—all that is good.” 

«Yaw, vaw; I knows dot. But where is little 
Jacob and fat Sary ?” and the old mayor showed 
signs of great thirst. 

«* Ah, yes; you must excuse them a little, my 
lord. They, too, are in love; yes, have been in 
love for half a century. And now they are to 
receive their little fortune to-night, and go their 
way. Get married and be happy. They will 
serve us to-night, clad in their marriage array. 
You will make them a little present—eh ?” The 
old mayor looked sour at the suggestion ; and the 
old Israelite, not heeding it, again called: ‘‘Ja- 
eob! Sary !—Sary ! Jacob !” 

Ti was a gorgeous bit of color—two gorgeous 
bits of color, in fact—that came tumbling in. 
You vvould have sail that some of the rich o» 
second-hand robes of the father of the present 
Rothschild had come forth from their hiding for 
half a hundred years and fastened upon their 
backs. 

‘*Wine for my lord; abundance, and of the 
best.” 
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And the two animated flower pots were again, 
and for the last time, put in rivalry to serve 
the High Lord Mayor of Frankfort. That dig- 
nitary was flanked on either side with long- 
necked bottles, and glasses clinked and danced 
together down the lane that lay between them. 
Then the two old men drank—drank the healths 
of their children; drank to one another; and 
then they drank to the dwarf and his bride. 

«© And now, that you are to be married, I want 
that you two should sometimes drink my health, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob.” 

The stout mayor found the way to his pocket, 
at last, and said: 

*Tlere! A whole big silver thaler for you! 
No; I must not spoil you. Young folks to get 
married must not be to make spoilt.” 

Then the two went behind his back and shook 
fists and made faceg while he emptied another 
bottle. 

Meantime the old Israelite had again heard 
strange and unwelcome sounds, and was on his 
feet and alert, as before.’ 

“Tt is on my conscience. I think I must tell 
him. For, if Prince William should come back ! 
I have kept my hands clean, I must keep mv 
heart clean. Iwill make a clean breast of it all.” 

Rothschild left the room, but soon returned 
with a jeweled casket under his arm, followed by 
his wife, daughter, Henrique, a rabbi, and a 
lawyer, with a scroll, goose quill and inkhorn. 

The servants sought their corners, as usual ; 
the mayor grew suddenly stiff and stately, and 
you would have said this was rather a funeral 
than the prelude to a wedding. This was partly 
owing to the fact that the mayor knew that he 
was in a condition which required he should lean 
on something; and so he very wisely concluded 
to lean on the dignity of his office. He was posi- 
tively frigid ; and although he had the grace to 
rise in the presence of ladies, he had also the 
good sense not to try to bow too profoundly, or 
even try to speak. 

Then the gocd old patriarch of Israel, with his 
right hand on the ~ich casket, began very slowly, 
and in a low, soft voice : 

“Rebecca, vou who bear my mother’s name—my 
mother, who was bowed down to the earth with 
poverty and persecution—to you, my last-born 
child, I shall give, in jewels and in gold the dowry 
of a princess. For I would not lose a daughter, 
but gain a son.” 

And tenderly she answered : 

Oh, good father! generous father! but my 
absent brothers! I would not take from them, 
my generous, good father, one single franc that 
they might claim or covet if they were here.” 
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«‘ Listen to me, my child. I hope I would not 
be unjust to anyone on earth, Christian, Turk or 
Jew; least of all, to those of my own blood. A 
few years ago your elder brother took twenty 
thousand pounds sterling and went to England. 
He made that twenty thousand more than one 
hundred thousand in a year. Ile was a true man, 
a just man, a brave man. And England trusted 
him, leaned on him as on a staff. Once, when 
old England could not cash the checks that Wel- 
lington drew in battling with the French, my 
son came forward, and with his gold fought the 
victorious battles of the world for England. My 
son is at this hour with Wellington, near a little 
village in Belgium called Waterloo. There is to 
be a great battle. Napoleon must and shall be 
beaten. For the God of Israel is with your val- 
iant brother. I wait every hour, every moment, 
for news of the victory. Your brother at Vienna 
is also rich and influential. None the less is your 
brother at Naples. Your brother at Rome is so 
rich and so respected that he is the broker for 
the Christian’s millions. They all send you love, 
Rebecca, and blessings, being well‘advised that I 
intend to make your dowry here to-night, in jew- 
els and in gold, twenty million francs.” Hastily 
the old man opened the casket, and taking the 
contents in his trembling hands, said: ‘‘ And I 
now present you with jewels such as no queen of 
Kurope wears! They are valued at ten million 
francs! Ten million franes, Rebecca !” 

“Why, father, how your poor old hands trem- 
ble! What can be the matter ? You know I am 
not to leave your roof, father. Now tell me what 
can be the matter ?” 

‘Nothing, nothing. No; it is a memory—a 
memory ; but—but nothing that would concern 
you or Henrique, or anyone but myself. And my 
memories, good or bad, are my own, and I must 
bear them alone.” 

“But are you sure you are strong enough, 
father, to bear them alone ?” said Henrique, 
kindly. 

“Strong, my son; strong now. See now how 
I hold them out at arm’s length! Strong and 
steady, and—I thought I heard the sound of car- 
riage wheels! The noise of a carriage, like that 
that came the night of the pillage in the Juden- 
gasse. Did you—did you not hear a carriage ?” 

Ife had paused to listen. 

“‘Why, we heard nothing, father !” cried Hen- 
rique and Rebecca, in a breath. 

“Ah, but you have ears only for one another. 
No, no—you are not listening for news from 
England, but you should be listening for news 
from Waterloo! Ifa, ha, ha!” 

The old man was almost hysterical, and the 
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jewels danced and dangled in his hands. The 
mayor, with an eye to business for his son, had 
kept himself busy counting diamonds and exam- 
ining strings of jewels. He even exhibited a 
strong desire to get possession of some of them, 
but was respectfully frustrated at every attempt. 

“In the bottom of the casket, Rebecca, is a 
check for ten million francs on Rothschild of 
London—my son Nathan, your brother—drawn 
in your favor, beloved, and signed by your father, 
Anselm Bauer Rothschild, of Frankfort.” 

The mayor was not quite satisfied, and wanted 
to see. He read it over, and after looking hard 
at the signature, handed it back to Rothschild, 
who put it in the box along with the jewels, 
closed the box with a snap, and then handed it to 
Rebecca. She at once handed it to Henrique, who 
gave it back to Rothschild. The old mayor tried 
to intercept its passage, but again was respectfully 
foiled. © , 

“Keep it for us, father. What safer banker 
than Rothschild ?” said Henrique. 

“Very well,” he sighed ; ‘‘the casket and its 
contents are Rebecca’s when she calls for them. 
And now the contract.” 

The lawyer arranged the scroll, and all signed 
without further ceremony till it came the turn of 
the mayor. Leaning over the paper pen in hand, 
he hesitated a moment. Then, lifting up his 
head, he said to Rothschild, in a strangely Israel- 
itish accent, but very earnestly : ‘‘I suppose you 
would advance der ten million francs on der 
jewels ? Take ’em on pawn for dot sum, eh ?” 

Rothschild was embarrassed and disgusted, but, 
bowing assent, the lord mayor began to sign his 
tremendous big name. 

“*And now, Gudula, lead the way to the din- 
ing hall. I must remain and lock up our chil- 
dren’s treasures ; but let there be no lack of mer- 
riment. Go! go! I will join you socn,” said 
Rothschild, as he took the casket in hand. 

They all turned to go. But Henrique and Re- 
becca came back a step or two, and they tried to 
urge him to go with them. He promised to come 
as soon as possible. 

“‘ Well, if you don’t come at once, Henrique 
and I will return and take you by force ;” and 
so, laughingly, the happy pair followed to the 
hall. 

As soon as the last footfall died away the old 
man sunk heavily into his chair. He listened 
again ; heard nothing, and seemed pleased as a 
child that he heard no more the rumble of wheels. 
He looked at the contract, rnbbed his hands and 
was glad. 

“Tt is done. It is done. I might have waited ; 
but to die and leave things for people to wrangle 
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over, I don’t think that wise or good at all.” Then 
he meditated. ‘‘ Ie must have died from some 
French bullet, or he might have died from ex- 
haustion that same night. Sad, sad, sad! I re- 
member now, when he used to come to borrow 
money from me—a young man he was then—how 
long he would sit in my little shop downstairs, in 
this Judengasse, and talk over plans—how he 
would yet be a king of Germany. He had the 
lands, he had the jewels. He said he would make 
for himself, out of the jewels in that casket, a 
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become mine by equity, if not by law.” He came 
back, set down the box with trembling hands, 
and leaning over it, struck it heavily with his 
fist, and exclaimed, savagely: ‘‘ Prince William 
is dead !” 

“*No, Anselm Bauer, not dead !” 

Rothschild started, trembled, half rose, and 
slowly, very slowly, turned his head till the faces 
of the two old men met. 

“«“Then, if not a disembodied soul, how came 
it that you could pass the closed and bolted port- 
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crown such as no king of Europe had ever worn, 
as full of gems as the heavens are of stars. But 
alas! and alas! here lie his costly crown jewels 
in that little casket. And where he lies no man 
may know.” He arose, took the box and looked 
about. ‘I must put this in my iron box and be 
with them.” He paused, then started. ‘‘ But if 
all should be missing ? If He at last should come 
to claim them ? He shall not—he shall not. Did 
I not give up my gold and jewels to save his? I 
could have given his and saved mine. So these 
Vol XXXII., No. 6—42. 


als of my house ?” cried Rothschild, as he turned 
his back resolutely to the box. 

“You forget that you have the same honest 
old porter. Ife knew me in the old days, and 
made no question of my right to enter his mas- 
ter’s house. He knew me to-night, and as of old 
made no question.” 

**May I touch your hand, that I may surely 
know that you are flesh and blood ?” 

The two withered old hands touched. 

“Tsought you everywhere.” 
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** No, not everywhere ; not in the front ranks 
of battle. For I have struck a thousand blows 
for Germany, and rested not till now. And oh, 
but I am worn and weary, and pale enough, no 
doubt, from toil of battle and loss of blood to 
frighten anyone and pass for a ghost. But 
quick! quick !—a glass !—I faint! No, it passes 
now.” 

The old man poured his prince a glass of wine 
as le sunk into a seat. His head slowly settled 
upon his breast, his eves closed. He slept. 

Rothschild leaned on the mantel. A great iron 
poker leaned by the fireplace. He looked at the 
sleeping soldier. Ilis hand fell down till it 
touched the iron bar. He shuddered at first. 
Then his face grew dark and terrible. He 
clutched the bar and started forward. 

‘© Father, shall he bless and break bread with- 
out you ?” called Rebecca’s sweet voice. 

** Bless and break bread without me? Bless 
nothing—bless nothing here now !” he said, bit- 
terly, to himself; then sprang and closed and 
bolted the door, letting the bar fall, as he 
moaned: ‘‘ Ah, what was the prayer that sol- 
dier tried to utter when he saw my gold? It 
was, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ I hated 
him, despised him, for falling before temptation. 
Yet see what I would have done! Oh, the wis- 
dom of one who taught men not to pray to be 
sirong in the hour of temptation, but humbly to 
pray, ‘ Lead us not into temptation 7!” 

The old man sunk upon his knees, and his lips 
moved, and he prayed devoutly. 

The prince slowly opened his eyes, and seeing 
the man on his knees, said: 

«Why, rise, my honest old friend.” 

Coming hastily forward, Rothschild said : 

‘«And you are stronger now, my prince ?” 

“Ay, stronger; but no longer your prince, for 
we have won at Waterloo, and I assumed my 
sceptre on entering Germany; but you surely 
know this, else why were you kneeling there ?” 

‘To the King of Kings, begging His help and 
forgiveness. And now, take them; take them— 
all! ¢ Lead us not into temptation,’ ” 
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“Why, my old casket ! And my jewels, too!” 
said King William, as he touched a spring and 
glanced within. ‘*And you have kept them so 
loyally all this time! Then, my friend, my true, 
loving, loyal old friend, keep them always.” 

**I—I do not deserve them,” protested the old 
man, as he put aside the proffered casket. 

**You deserve them all, and more, my friend 
Rothschild ; and I do not need them. My vast 
possessions in land, now that the French are 
beaten, make me a king in deed as well as in 
name. Besides, I promised them to Rebecca, 
and a king cannot break his word. Call her. I 
will give them to her with my own hand, since 
you will not receive them.” 

“Sary ! Jacob !—Jacob! Sary! Call Rebecca 
—call everybody !” cried the glad old man. *‘* And 
now, your majesty, what of my sou—my son 
Nathan—at Waterloo 7” 

The people came pouring in, and Rothschild 
lifted his head. 

* Waterloo is won! Bat what of my son, King 
William 2” 

“Safe, and now in London, I trust. He 
bought a ship, and sailed before the smoke of 
battle was yet lifted from the dead.” 

‘And you saw him, and he sent us word ?” 

“Yes, yes ; he sat on his horse at Wellington's 
side when the great general said that Waterloo 
was ours. He wrote this for vou, and then rode 
swiftly away to take ship for London. But read 
his message, and let us hear what a Rothschild 
has to say of Waterloo.” 

“« My old eyes are too weak. You read it, Re- 
becca,” said the father 3 and she read : 


“*The gold of the Red Shield has fought and won 
Waterloo. Natuan Roruscyn».’” 


Then the King handed her the casket, saying : 

“‘ These, I believe, are yours, and my congrat- 
ulations with them. Wear these jewels, Mar- 
chioness de Rothschild, when it may please you 
and your father the baron, and your husband the 
Marquis Henrique, to visit the court of King 
William,” 


JOEY'S NUGGET, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY OF POSSUM CREEK PLACER. 


3y WILL LISENBEE, 


PopULaR rumor said that Big Rufus had never 
been of much account. He never did any work 
if he could avoid it. He couldn’t work when he 
was drunk ; and, rarely being sober, he fell into 
a state of chronic inactivity. 

His perverse antipathy for any kind of labor was 
only matched by his appetite for strong drink, the 
extent of which could only be expressed in the 
superlative degree. 

Though intemperate, Big Rufus never swore. 
This trait, however, was looked upon as an evi- 
dence of weakness, rather than a moral principle, 
by the inhabitants of Possum Creek mining camp, 
who considered a fluent use of profanity the high- 
est test of integrity and superior qualifications. 

There were times when Big Rufus would ‘‘sober 
up.” but these periods were of short duration, and 
he would again fall a prey to the baleful influence 
of Possum Creek “ pizen.” 

Big Rufus had left his cabin on the mountain 
side, and strolled down into the valley, near the 
little town, where a crowd of gold miners were 
seated around a roaring camp fire, discussing the 
caving in of a shaft up the gorge, that morning, 
in which two miners had lost their lives, buried 
beneath a hundred feet of earth. 

Rufus seated himself on a rock, and listened to 
the conversation in silence. 

Presently the sound of a half-stifled sob came 
faintly above the murmur of the swaying pines. 

ig Rufus arose from his seat by the camp fire, 
and disappeared into the darkness. A few mo- 
ments later he returned, bearing in his arms a 
little child of about five years of age. 

““Found him up thar,” said Rufus. ‘‘ Pore 
little feller! His pa was killed in the shaft ter- 
day, an’ I reckon every body’d fergot the kid up 
thar in the shanty v 

“* H’it’s little Joey!” exclaimed ‘‘ Bushy” Stokes, 
advancing and gazing at the child. ‘*IL’it’s too 
bad that none uv us didn’t think uy the little 
feller, but I reckon this yere camp ken take care 
uv him ? 

* You bet it ken,” sanctioned Tom Badger. ‘‘I 
allow that Possum Crick ain’t no Sunday school 
fer an orphant ter be raised in, but she’ll do her 
best.” ; 

«« Better send him down to Gulch City,” advised 
a stranger, who had just arrived from that place. 
«* There’s plenty of women there, and he’d be bet- 
ter cared for 

“*Not if we know ourselves !” broke in Bushy 


Stokes, in a tone of contempt. ‘‘It ain’t neces- 
sary fer Possum Crick ter send her orphants ter 
the porehouse yit awhile.” 

This speech was greeted with a burst of langh- 
ter from the crowd, for Gulch City and Possum 
Creek were rival camps, and any remark intended 
to hep calumny upon the former was sure to meet 
with the approval of the inhabitants of Possum 
Creek. 

‘‘Tt ain’t none of my affair,” went on the 
stranger, ‘ but I was just going to observe——” 

“Don’t trouble yerself,” snapped Stokes ;“‘I 
reckon we ken do the observin’.” 

‘*That’s whatever!” affirmed Tom Badger. 
“Tf we can’t *tend ter our own business, we ain't 
goin’ ter git Gulch City ter do it fer us.” 

Rufus said nothing, but he kept the child in 
his cabin that night; and the next morning a 
meeting was held by the miners to make some 
provisions for the taking care of the little waif. 

Rufus did not make his appearance at the 
meeting, and after it had been decided to have 
the child taken care of by a family of Swedes 
that had just arrived at Possum Creek a com- 
mittee of miners was sent to Rufus to notify him 
of the disposition to be made of the child. 

They found the big miner seated quietly in his 
cabin door, the child in his lap, playing with a 
queer-looking jumping jack which his newly 
found guardian had whittled out of a pine box. 

They informed Rufus as to their decision re- 
garding the child, and as one of the men at- 
tempted to take the little orphan he threw his 
arms around Rufus’s neck and protested against 
removal by a flood of tears. 

‘‘Let him stay with me,” said Rufus. ‘* I reck- 
on I ken take care uv him. Thinks I’m his pa, 
mebbe, an’—-—” 

He paused abruptly and looked at the men. 

‘But we orteen’t ter ‘low it,” said one of the 
men. ‘If the kid’s goin’ ter be cared fer by a 
man, it orter be by somebody that 7s a man ;” and 
he stepped forward with the intention of taking 
Joey from Rufus’ arms. 

Qnickly Rufus thrust the child into the cabin 
behind him, and braced himself in the open door. 

“Don’t ye touch that child ! he cried, hoarsely, 
pushing the intruder back. ‘ The kid wants ter 
stay with me, an’ he’s goin’ ter stay !” 

The men looked at each other in astonishment. 
That such a man as Rufus should wish to have 
the care of the child filled them with dismay. 
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«« Hit’s jist as ye say, fellers,” said Tom Badger, 
looking at his companions. ‘‘ Ef Rufus wants ter 
keep little Joey an’ take all the respons’bility— 
w’y, I reckon I h’ain’t got nothin’ ter say.” 

‘‘Ner me,” responded Bushy Stokes; ‘though 
I ‘low it’s a big undertakin’ fer a man like—like 
Rufus.” 

“Wit is that,” affirmed another ; ‘ but if Rufus 
insists on keepin’ him, I say let him keep him.” 

“Wal, I’m willin’,” observed Bushy Stokes. 
«But if the kid ain’t treated right, I reckon we 
ken take him away.” 

“That’s whatever !” responded Tom Badger. 
And so Joey, the little orphan, became an inmate 
of Big Rufas’s home. 

At first there was much speculation as to the 
prapriety of allowing the child to remain in the 
society of the social outcast of Possum Creek, but 
as time went by, and Rufus remained sober, this 
dissenting element melted gradually away, leaving 
Rufus master of the situation. 

Rufus now appeared regularly every day and 
worked his claim in the gulch, but with such ill 
luck that the most hopeful must have become 
discouraged ; yet he worked uncomplainingly on, 
the child accompanying him each day, and play- 
ing under the pines that grew along the small 
mountain stream. 

When the miners had offered to aid Rufus with 
money and provisions in taking care of the child 
he had firmly refused, declaring that he was able 
to take care of himself and little Joey without 
aid from anyone. 

Rufus’s phenomenal bad luck led many of the 
most skeptical inhabitants of Possum Creek to 
ascribe his temporary sobriety to poverty, rather 
than to the influence of the child; but whether 
this somewhat uncharitable view of the case was a 
just one or not, the fact that Rufus had quit 
drinking could not be denied. 

Spring and summer passed, and the autumn 
touched the treetops with purple fire, and high 
upon the mountain lay a trackless waste of snow. 

Rufus looked toward the white summits of the 
mountains, and a cloud settled upon his face as he 
thought of the approaching winter. 

“* Rufus’ll never amount ter nothin’,” said Tom 
Badger, blowing a cloud of smoke from his 
bearded lips. ‘* Ain’t made uy the kind uv stuff, 
I reckon.” 

“‘Noap,” responded Bushy Stokes. ‘* TIe’s al- 
lus been too much given ter drinkin’, an’ he’s 
powerful onlucky.” 

* Powerful,” ratified Badger, with a series of 
energetic nods. 

** Ain’t no account for nothin’ but drinkin’. 

“© Noap.” 


* Rufus’s attention. 
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The two men relapsed into silence, and nothing 
was heard save the cracking of the camp fire, aad 
the whispering of the wind among the pines. 

r * * * * * 

The weeks went by. Winter came, and the 
snow lay deep in the gulches. Work in the placer 
diggings was almost suspended, and Rufus, who 
had accumulated nothing during the summer 
months, found himself almost destitute as winter 
came on, 

There came a season of warm weather late in 
December. The snow melted from the valley, 
and work was resumed in the placers. 

The day before Christmas found Rufus busily 
engaged at work on his claim, while little Joey 
played on the banks of the stream near by. 

It was with a sad heart that Rufus saw the sun 
sink behind the mountains, compelling him to 
quit work for the day. 

“‘T h’ain’t made enough ter-day ter git our 
supper, Joey,” said Rufus, gloomily. ‘If I could 
but ’a’ found enough ter git a Chris’mas dinner! 
—but we’ll haf ter go without, I reckon.” 

He threw down the shovel and took the child 


in his arms, and started slowly up the mountain 


path. 

Suddenly something in Joey’s hand attracted 
The next moment he uttered 
a cry of joy. 

“FPit's gold! h’it’s gold !” he cried, in ecstasy. 
*“Ye’ve found a big nugget uv gold, Joey! H’it’s 
enough ter meck us rich fer.many a day !” 

And Rufus held a large gold nugget in his 
hand, which Joey had picked up by the mount- 
ain stream. 

It all seemed like a dream to the unlucky 
Rufus. How his eyes sparkled at the sight of 
that piece of yellow metal! 

With a joyful beating of the heart Rufus put 
the nugget in his pocket, then putting both arms 
around Joey, he drew him to his breast. 

“*We’re goin’ ter have a Chris’mas after all, 
Joey !” he cried, tears:of joy running down his 
weather-beaten face—‘‘a reg’lar Chris’mas, with 
cake an’ candy an’ turkey an’—an’—pie /” 

Swiftly up the mountain side he hurried, carry- 
ing Joey in his arms. On reaching the cabin he 
brought in some pine logs and made a roaring 
fire. Then, turning to Joey, he said: 

**Jist vou stay hyar till I come back, Joey. 
I’m goin’ down ter the store ter git a lot uy 
things — things fer you, Joey—a whistle an’ 
drum an’—new shoes an’ stockin’s, an’ cap an’— 
an’——' 

He paused, unable to enumerate the good 
things he intended to bring, and bending down, 
he kissed the child and hurried from the cabin. 
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‘(HE HAD HURRIED FORWARD AND WAS BENDING OVER THE FORM OF BIG RUFUS.” 


Little Joey stood in the open door, and watched 
Rufus slowly descending the tortuous mountain 
path, toward the twinkling lights that gleamed 
in the valley below. For a long time he stood 
there gazing down the mountain side, The figure 
of Rufus had disappeared in the shadows; the 
darkness deepened, and the rising wind»moaned 
dismally through the jagged rocks, and rocked 
the tops of the pine trees to and fro. Gray clouds 
began to drift across the heavens, and scattering 
snowflakes began to fall. 


An hour passed; still Rufus did not come. 
Joey remained standing in the open door of the 
cabin, his small figure sharply outlined against 
the red flames that leaped up from the hearth 
within. 

Presently the voice of some one singing, far 
down the rocky path, came faintly to Joey’s ears, 
and he instantly recognized the voice as belong- 
ing to Rufus. 

An eager light lit the child’s face as he thought 
of the good things that Rufus was to bring him. 
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A rush of wind through the trees drowned the 
voice, just as Joey caught sight of the shadowy 
form of Rufus approaching through the dark- 
mess. 

With a happy cry upon his lips, Joey left the 
cabin door, and ran swiftly down the rocky path 
to meet the approaching figure, the wind sweep- 
ing the snow about him as he ran, and roaring 
through tne trees like the rushing of a mighty 
river. 

Swiftly over the loose rocks, that tripped and 
staggered him at every step, sped Joey, his thin 
garments fluttering in the wind, his eyes gleam- 
ing in expectancy. 

Presently he stopped and glanced eagerly about 
him ; but Rufus had disappeared from sight. He 
listened, but no sound came to him save the hiss- 
ing of the sieet and snow, that was now falling in 
biinding sheets, and the. rushing of the wind 
‘mong the moaning pines.’ 

Suddenly Joey caught the sound of some one 
breathizy: heaviby, a few yards ahead, and turning 
his eyes in that direction, he discovered a dark 
form lying across the path. A moment later he 
had hurried forward and was bending over the 
form of Big Rufus. At his side lay a broken 
quart bottle, from which came the strong smell of 
whisky. 

Joey knelt by the prostrate man’s side and 
sought to arouse him, but in vain. Joey shook 
him, but only a loud snoring came from the 
drunken Rufus. 

“‘He’s asleep,” thought Joey. ‘I'll stay here 
with him till he wakes, and then—then we’!l go 
to the cabin.” 

Joey seated himself by the drunken man’s side, 
taking one of Rufus’s hands in his own. The 
wind increased in its fury, and the snow fell in 
blinding clouds. 

Ilow cold it was! The biting blast scemed to 
penetrate the very flesh of the little child as he 
sat there, his scant garments wrapped tightly 
about him, a strange fear filling his heart as he 
saw the black pines nodding in the blast and 
flinging their branches wildly, like the arms of 
giants, in the deepening gloom. 

If Rufus would only wake! How terrible was 
the freezing wind! Joey’s hands were growing 
cold and numb; but he must not go away and 
leave Rufus. There was a vague fear in his 
breast that something dreadful might happen to 
the drunken man if he left him there in the dark- 
ness alone. Surely he would wake pretty soon. It 
would not be much longer—only a little while 
longer—Joey was sure Rufus would wake up, and 
then 

Jocy uttered a little gasp of terror and hugged 
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closely to Rufus’s side ; but it was only a great gray 
owl that flew within a foot of his head, and swept 
swiftly away into the darkness. 

How loudly the wind raved, and how it beat 
the tops of the surrounding trees ! 

From his position by Rufus’s side Joey could 
see the light shining faintly from the cabin door, 
through sheets of whirling snow; and down the 
mountain the black pines began to look like gray 
spectres, as the white mantle was thrown upon 
them from above. 

“Tf he would only wake!” whispered Joey. 
“But I must not leave him—I must not leave 
him m 

He laid his head upon the unconscious Rufus’s 
breast, a strange drowsiness stealing over him. 
To Joey now the moaning of the wind seemed far 
away. The shadows of the trees lost their terror, 
and. the wind its frosty touch. How warm it was 
growing! Was that the sound of summer winds 
blowing over sunny meadows, bright with spark- 
ling streams ? How the playful snowflakes eddied 
and danced on the whispering wind! Or was it 
apple blossoms blowing about him? Joey closed 
his eyes and became motionless. 

For a single moment a solitary star gleamed 
through a rifted cloud, then disappeared ; and 
the gray heavens, as if in grateful commiseration 
for the sleeping child, flung their white mantle 


silently over all. 
%* * * * * 


Christmas morning dawned, cold and gray, 
with snow lying deep upon mountain and vyal- 
ley. . 

Two men, passing up the mountain path. 
stumbled over something lying buried in the 
snow. The next momeut they were bending 
over the still forms of Rufus and little Joey. 

They raised them tenderly, and brushing the 
snow from their wan faces, bore them to the little 
cabin and laid them upon the rude, hard bed. 

A doctor was hurriedly brought, and a little 
crowd of miners soon gathered in the desolate 
cabin. 

“* Wit’s Rufus an’ little Joey !” explained Tom 
Badger. ‘* Found ’em down thar in the snow !” 

“How did it happen ?” asked Bushy Stokes. 
** How'd they come ter be out thar ?” 

“That!” and Tom Badger pointed to a broken 
bottle that had been picked up in the path, close 
to the spot where Rufus and little Joey had been 
found. 

Bushy Stokes made no reply, but placing his 
foot upon the bottle, he ernshed it into a thon- 
sand atoms. 

Little Joey was dead! his childish face as 
peaceful as if wrapped in gentle sleep. 


a 


UP MOUNT ARARAT. 


There was still life in Rufus, and everything 
was done to revive him ; but they soon saw that he 
was sinking fast, and his moments were num- 
bered. The dying man opened his lips and spoke 
feebly : 

“‘Gimme a jug uvyer best. No—no. I'll not 
do it. They said I’d git drunk again; but I’m 
goin’ ter brace up now—fer Joey’s sake. He’s 
waitin’ fer me up thar in the cabin—an’ Rufus 
ain’t goin’ ter drink this time. We’re goin’ ter 
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have a reg’lar Chris’mas—yes, a reg’lar Chiris’- 
mas—is Joey an’ me 
Ile paused and closed his eyes. 
spoke again, in a feeble whisper : 
_ ©No—I ain’t goin’ ter drink this time. Joey’s 
waitin’ fer me—an’ I’m comin’. How dark it’s 
growin’! I kent see the mountain path. Joey! 
Joey! There he is! I see the light now! He’s 
standin’ in the door. Joey!” 
And Big Rufus was dead ! 


Presently he 
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ALLEN and Sachtleben, the Americans who 
have been making the tour of the world on bi- 
eycles, made a signal demonstration of their pluck 
and endurance by ascending Mount Ararat with- 
out guides in the face of great difficulties. 

Traversing Asia Minor from Constantinople 
by way of Angora, Cesarea and Erzroom, they 
reached Bayazid, near Mount Ararat, according 
to the account published in the New York Sun, 
last June, intending to climb this famous mount- 
ain. At Bayazid they passed four days in buying 
their provisions and making preparations for the 
ascent. 

On the day before they were to make the at- 
tempt two European travelers arrived from Van— 
one a Greek of Salonica on his way to Persia, and 
the other a Tyrolese artist, Mr. Roffl, from Meran. 
Mr. Roffl is a member of an Alpine club, and is 
familiar with the methods of mountain climbing 
in Europe. He thought the season altogether too 
early for the attempt, and that the ice and snow 
would be insurmountable. The Americans, how- 
ever, were not to be discouraged. On the con- 
trary, they persuaded these gentlemen to accom- 
pany them, and on the following day the party 
started for the mountain, with baggage, animals, 
a servant and Turkish guards. They had no 
guide, and depended upon the informe ‘ion fur- 
nished by the notes of a traveler and ‘heir own 
common sense. 

The mountain cannot be seen from Bayazid, as 
the town lies in a valley behind a high range of 
hills. On emerging from this valley upon the 
level plain, Mount Ararat rises in clear view, cov- 
ered with pure white snow. They had little trou- 
ble the first day, and reached a Kurdish village, 
where they passed the night. On the second day 
everything seemed to combine to tax the endur- 
ance of the party. At night they camped at an 


elevation of 10,000 feet, and on the third morn- 
ing the Americans found themselves obliged to 
shoulder their bedding and food, and, in company 
with Mr. Roffl, to proceed to their second camp, 
as their other companions were not willing to 
venture further. It was a hard day’s work, and 
the improvised camp afforded little opportunity 
for rest or repose, so they were far from fresh for 
the last day’s effort. 

Starting out from their camp at 4 A.M. on July 
4th they pushed on, gasping for breath and often 
obliged to lie down and rest, until 1:20 P.m., 
when, almost exhausted, they reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain. During the last twenty- 
seven hours of the climb they could find no water, 
and were obliged to quench their thirst with 
snow. Their way, too, was full of danger, as 
they made the last 6,000 feet of the ascent on the 
verge of a tremendous gorge, where a single false 
step or one weak place in the snow would have 
proved fatal. Reaching the top, they planted a 
small American flag on an ice pick, and fired a 
salute with their pistols in honor of the glorious 
Fourth. 

The top of the mountain is a snow field of three 
or four acres, with four prominent peaks. The 
view was indescribable in its grandeur and ex- 
tent, but in a few moments after their arrival the 
usual afternoon storm came on, and the summit 
was enveloped in clouds. The descent was made 
in safety and comparative ease, and the tourists 
were received with great honor by the Turkish 
Governor of Bayazid. 

The ascent of Mount Ararat is not often made, 
as this mountain is far from the ordinary lines of 
the world’s travel. It is reported that two Rus- 
sian, two German and two English parties have 
reached the top, but no American had hitherto 
made the attempt. 
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WHY THEY REMAIN 


By EpwIn 


Hz who visits to-day the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem will witness the strange 
and incongruous sight of a Turkish guard sta- 
tioned at the door of that sacred edifice. 

He may also witness the still stranger spectacle 
of that guard freely using their ‘‘koorbash” 
whip3 on the bodies of Christian monks or priests 
when conflicts take place between the rival pro- 
cessions of Greeks and Latins within the precincts 
of that church. 

Proceeding further, the pious pilgrim, steep- 


IN THE 
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De LEON, 


exists only through the sufferance of the Christian 
powers and their mutual jealousies. These are the 
only props that sustain the rickety edifice of 
Turkish power over these Holy Places. 

Yet, few of those who complain of this strange 
state of things have traced the apparent anomaly 
to its original source. 

It dates back more than six centuries ago, and 
two centuries and a half before Constantinople 
passed fro:n Christian hands to the Turk. 

Its true -origin is to be found in the crime of 


BREACH IN THE OLD WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE WHERE THE TURKS ENTERED. 


ing his soul in sacred memories on the Mount of 
Olives, is startled from his pious reverie with the 
hoarse cry of the muezzin from the minaret of 
the mosque near by, calling all Mussulmans to 
prayer, five times daily, on that hallowed spot. 

Passing thence to Constantinople, the same pil- 
grim will see the temple of ‘‘ Holy Wisdom ”—St. 
Sophia—converted into a mosque, wherein, not 
the great truths of Christianity, to which it was 
originally devoted, but the childish falsehoods of 
Mohammedanism, are daily expounded. 

Tt is often cited as a reproach to modern Chris- 
tendom that the two great central seats of early 
Christian faith should thus be left in the hands 
of the Infidel ; for Christendom has the power, 
had it but the will, to regain possession of both— 
most probably without the effusion of blood. For 
the Turkish rule, both in Europe and in Palestine, 


the Crusaders, who converted the pious purposes 
of Pope Innocent III.— one of the greatest Pon- 
tiffs who ever sat in the chair of St. Peter—in 
preaching a crusade against the Infidel, for the 
recovery of the Holy Places, into a war against 
tne Byzantine Empire, then the bulwark of Chris- 
tendom against the Turk. 

There is no stranger chapter in history than 
that which records the fall of a Christian capital 
by Christian hands, nominally armed for the pro- 
tection and extension of the true faith. 

There have not been wanting many contem- 
porary chroniclers—some of whom, like Villehar- 
douin, participated in these acts—to recount in 
their own fashion, and by the light of their preju- 
dices, the strange series of events which led to 
the capture of Christian Constantinople by the 
Crusaders, in the year 1204. 
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OHRISTIAN PILGRIMS IN JERUSALEM STRUGGLING FOR OLIVE BRANCHES FROM GETHSEMANE, 
AT THE GATES OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


The story reads like a romance, as it goes on 
to describe how, in response to the prayers of a 
pious Pope, the host of Crusaders, assembled with 
the avowed purpose of wresting the Holy Places 
from the Infidel, turn their arms to the sack and 
possession, firstly, of Zara, the port of Dalmatia, 
a Christian town; and next, against the great 
representative city of Christendom, in utter dis- 


regard of the avowed object of their mission. 
The circumstances which led to the shameless 
apostasy were these: The conclusion of the 
Second Crusade, headed by Conrad III. of Ger- 
many and Louis VII. of France, left the Holy 
Places still in the hands of the Infidel. It was 
to rescue them that, fifty years later, Pope Inno- 
cent III. blew loudly the pontifical trumpet, to 
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aummon Christendom to a new crusade, to re- 
deem the heritage of Christ and plant the cross 
where the crescent still waved triumphantly. 
The fall of Jerusalem, when the famous Saladin 
eaptured it, taking prisoner Guy de Lusignan, 
its Christian governor, and martyrizing many 
brave knights, who preferred death to renunci- 
ation of faith, had been the moving cause of the 
Third Crusade. Richard Coeur de Lion of Eng- 
Jand, Philip of France, and Frederick Barbarossa, 
Swabian Emperor of Western Rome, united ; and 
after two years’ resistance, and the loss of 300,000 
men, wrested Acre from the Infidel, and defeated 
Saladin at Ascalon. 

Philip and Richard quarreled, and the fruit of 
their victory was lost. _ Frederick was drowned in 
1190. In 1192 Richard was shipwrecked on the 
Adriatic coast, imprisoned, and made the hero of 
adventures worthy of a Paladin of romance. 

Jaffa had been recaptured, and its Christian 
garrison massacred. Only a despairing few of 
the gallant host of Crusaders who went forth 
with Richard remained in Palestine ; and Islam 
was again in the ascendant. 

But the death of the great Sultan Saladin, the 
worthy rival of Richard in all knightly arts, and 
the quarrel of rival pretenders to his succession, 
revived the waning hopes of Christendom and 
cleared the way for the organization of the Fourth 
Crusade. , 

Its moving and informing spirit, in the first 
place, was Pope Innocent III.— fully as remark- 
able a man in history as either Richard or Sala- 
din. Like all able, energetic men, Innocent made 
many enemies, and very diverse were the judg- 
ments pronounced on his character and conduct 
by his contemporaries. By some he was declared 
almost a saint; by others, denounced as an am- 
bitious intriguer, careless of the means so the 
end were attained. He certainly was an adroit 
politician, but all the testimony in this matter 
of the Fourth Crusade seems to prove his entire 
sincerity and good faith, from the beginning to 
the end of that curious imbroglio. Certainly no 
language can be plainer or bolder than that in 
which he denounced the treacherous diversion of 
that crusade from its original purpose by the Cru- 
saders themselves. Viewed in the light of that 
transaction, the character drawn by a contempo- 
rary would seem but just to that great prelate. He 
declares him to be “‘a man of much discretion and 
kindliness—young indeed in years (he was but 
thirty-seven years of age when made Pope), but 
old in prudence, ripe in judgment, adorned by 
the uprightness of his character, of a noble race 
and commanding presence, a lover of what was 
right and good, a hater of iniquity and vice—so 
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that he was called Innocent rather from his char- 
acter than from chance.” 

It is clear from much other testimony that this 
picture was not overdrawn, and that Innocent 
was one of the loftiest figures of his day and gen- 
eration—an eagle among vultures, rooks and caw- 
ing crows. 

Innocent III. was Pope from 1198 to 1216, a 
term of eighteen years, during which period he 
wrought masterfully for the Church of which he 
was the earthly head. The circumstances accom- 
panying his elevation prove what manner of man 
he was. When Celestine III. died, on January 
8th, 1198, without a day’s delay Innocent was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him, and on Feb- 
ruary 22d was crowned Pope. 

He was the first of the Popes to establish firmly 
the temporal sovereignty over the Holy City, 
which it took almost centuries to overthrow, un- 
der protest still from his successors. The Kings 
of France have ever claimed to be the eldest sons 
of the Church. On one of the most powerful of 
these, Philip Augustus, Innocent did not hesitate 
to lay his hand, not in benison, but in denuncia- 
tion. The King had repudiated his lawful wife, 
Ingleburga of Denmark, in the year 1200. By 
rigorous interdict he was compelled to take her 
back. Evidently no respecter of persons this 
head of the Church ! 

He also excommunicated King John of Eng- 
land — the unworthy brother of the chivalric 
Richard—releasing his subjects from allegiance 
to him, and offering his throne to any conqueror 
respecting the Church—in those days no idle 
menace, but full of weighty consequences. 

Modern cynicism, as embodied in encyelope- 
dias, has not failed to snarl at the great Pepe as 
to the result of the crusade which owed its ini- 
tiative to him. But the thoughtful student of 
history must own that, although his full purpose 
was not accomplished, yet the fault was not his. 
but that of the instruments he was compelled to 
employ. In the ordinations of Providence it is 
sometimes permitted that good may come out of 
evil; and the consequences of this crusade were 
not at all evil. For it greatly enlarged the do- 
minion of the Holy See, by the religious in- 
fluences it awakened, and by its suppression of 
a schism, giving the control of the Eastern 
Church, at least for the time, into Latin instead 
of Greek hands. Hence Baldwin of Flanders 
was crowned hy the Pope’s Legate, in the church 
of Justinian at Constantinople, although the 
Pope denounced the proceedings which had ele- 
vated him to that position. As the great head of 
the Christian Church he could do no less. 

He was a most able canonical expounder, a 
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vigorous writer, author of several works in the 
Latin language, and as a pulpit orator had the 
gift of eloquence in a high degree. 

One of the most curious incidents connected 
with this matter is the fact of the Pope’s having 
written a letter to Alexis, Emperor of Byzantium, 
asking his aid and countenance, as the nearest to 
the field where the battle was to be fought, from 
the proximity of Byzantium to the Holy Land. 
Legates were sent to Byzantium to negotiate with 
the Emperor and the Greek Patriarch ; and both 
were treated, to use the Janguage of diplomacy, 
with “distinguished consideration.” 

The Pope’s letter was bold and direct—the 
reply of Alexis evasive. Innocent’s language 
was: ‘*Who can do more than you, seeing your 
nearness to the field where the battle must be 
fought, your riches and your power ? Will your 
majesty put all other considerations on one side, 
and come to the help o: Jesus Christ, and the 
country which He has won by His blood ? The 
pagans will flee before your army, and you will 
share with the others in the pontifical favors.” 

The old and burning question of the rival 
churches cropped up in the answer of Alexis, 
who denied the Pope’s right to assume that the 
Roman Church was ‘the head and common 
mother of churéhes”; that title belonged to the 
church at Jerusalem. The Emperor also recalled 
the fact that when Frederick, a few years earlier, 
had promised upon oath to pass through his Em- 
pire peaceably, he had violated his promise. He 
had done great injury ; he had fought Christians 
as well as pagans; and yet, in spite of this, the 
Greeks, out of veneration for the object of the ex- 
pedition, had furnished him with all that was 
necessary. Ife concluded his letter by promising 
that, if the empire continued tranquil, he would 
favor the efforts which should be made for the 
delivery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

His answer would seem almost prophetic, in 
view of the actual result, by which Alexis himself 
was the greatest sufferer, losing his crown and 
his empire. But no taint of bad faith attaches to 
the Pope, whose indignation and disgust found 
vent in words of scorching severity, addressed to 
the perpetrators of the crime. Against them he 
fulminated this terrible indictment: ‘Since, in 
your obedience to the Crucified One, you took 
upon yourselves the vow to deliver the Holy Land 
from the power of the pagans, and since you were 
forbidden, under pain of excommunication, to 
attack any Christian land, unless its inhabitants 
oppose your passage, or refuse you what is neces- 
sary, you have slighted your vow, and have not 
drawn your sword against Saracens, but against 
Christians ; you have not conquered Jerusalem, 
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but Constantinople ; you have preferred earthly 
to heavenly riches. But that which weighs more 
heavily upon you than all this is that you have 
spared nothing that is sacred—neither age nor 
sex. You have not been content with the Impe- 
riai treasures, and the goods of rich and poor, but 
you have seized even the wealth of the Church, 
and what belongs to it; you have broken into 
the sacristies, stolen the crosses, the images, the 
relics, in such a fashion that the Greek Church, 
although borne down by persecution, refuses obe- 
dience to the Apostolic See, because it sees in the 
Latins only treason and the works of darkness, 
and loathes them like dogs.” 

This certainly is not the language of an accom- 
plice before the fact ; and all his other utterances 
were equally indicative of his disgust and disap- 
pointment at the conclusion of so promising an 
enterprise. 

An equally prominent figure to that of the 
Pope was the remarkable man who first co- 
operated with, and finally thwarted, the purposes 
of Innocent, by diverting the crusade from re- 
ligious to political ends. 

All readers of Byron must remember the poet’s 
invocation : 


—“ Oh! for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.” 


Whether the famous Doge of Venice was then 
ninety or eighty years of age—whether he was 
totally blind or not, the chroniclers agree that he 
was a man of great age, and partially, if not 
totally, blind. Yet, that his was the brain and 
his the heart and hand that plotted and perfected 
the fall of Constantinople seem to be facts be- 
yond dispute. The antagonism of two such 
marked characters, the one all piety and consci- 
entious fervor, the other all policy and unscru- 
pulous self-seeking, makes the situation thor- 
oughly dramatic. Both were men of iron will, 
but the master of legions had the advantage, in 
so far as military operations were concerned ; and 
this advantage he did not scruple to use to the 
uttermost. 

Asan obscure monk had preached the First Cru- 
sade, inflaming the popular mind almost to mad- 
ness by his fanatical zeal, so had the Fourth Cru- 
sade its Peter the Hermit, in the person of a 
priest of Neuilly named Fulk, who was commis- 
sioned by Innocent to preach the crusade in 
France. 

Fulk seems to have been a kind of Joln the 
Baptist, endowed not only with the gift of per- 
suasive eloquence, but believed by the people to 
be also a healer of the sick and worker of miracles 
as well. He frequently had his clothing torn into 
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rags by his overzealous disciples, who believed 
them to possess healing powers over sickness and 
chronic diseases. He so wrought on his andi- 
ences that men stripped themselves not only of 
their valuables, but even of their clothing, to 
contribute to the cause of the cross as preached 
by him. 

The original intention of the Pope and of the 
promoters of the crusade was that Richard Cour 
de Lion should head it, but his death in April, 
1199, frustrated this purpose. 

Early in 1200 a large. number of the nobles of 
France, Flanders and Germany had joined the 
crusade, and at the close of that year a meeting 
of those leaders was held at Soissons for the pur- 
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be transported or the full sum of money agreed 
to be paid. The Venetians insisted on the strict 
fulfillment of their bond, and the expedition 
came to a standstill. The Crusaders were indeed 
kept as hostages rather than as guests, and the 
Doge of Venice told them plainly, ‘‘ If you do not 
pay, you must understand well that you will not 
move from this island (the Lido), nor will you 
find any one who will furnish you with meat and 
drink.” This was in July, 1202, and after much 
negotiation the Crusaders bound themselves to 
aid the Venetians in capturing Zara, a Christian 
city, capital of Dalmatia, on the coast of the 
Adriatic, which Venice coveted as a Naboth’s 
vineyard. 
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pose of fitting out a fleet for the transport of the 
host to the Holy Land. 

Venice, then at the height of her glory, and 
one of the greatest Western seaports, was selected 
as the place of embarkation, and messengers were 
sent to that government to make the necessary 
preparations. ‘These arrangements were perfected 
between Venice and the chiefs of the Crusaders, 
by which the Venetian Government undertook to 
transport from the port of Venice 4,000 knights, 
with their attendants, and 100,000 foot soldiers. 
It was understood that Alexandria, in Egypt, was 
to be the point of debarkation for the crusading 
host. But an unexpected difficulty arose at the 
outset. The chiefs of the Crusaders were unable 
to supply either the stipulated number of men to 


Fever and partial famine had greatly thinned 
the crusading host on the unhealthy island where 
they were practically imprisoned ; so they were 
forced to accept the perfidious proposals of the 
Venetians. Cardinal Capuani, the Pope’s Legate, 
arrived at Venice from Rome, and _ protested 
against this diversion, urging that the expedi- 
tion should be disnatched immediately to Alex- 
andria; but the Venetians treated all his re- 
monstrances with contempt. Finally the car- 
dinal had to compromise through fear of breaking 
up the crusade. 

Early in October the Venetian fleet taking the 
the Crusaders, among whom was a Venetian con- 
tingent headed by the Doge Dandolo, sailed out 
of Venice. It comprised nearly 500 vessels, and, 
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arriving at Zara, November 11th, captured the 
harbor and landed the troops. In spite of the in- 
habitants of Zara having obtained letters of ex- 
communication from the Pope against all who 
might molest them, the Doge and the Crusaders 
disregarded the papal interdict, and attacked the 
city. 

Five days later it was captured, not even the 
chureh being spared, and all the horrors of sack 
and pillage visited upon it, The victors took up 
their quarters in the city for the winter, in spite 
of the indignant protests of the Pope, who 
launched a bull of excommunication against the 
Venetians. He also sent a letter to the crusading 
army, in which he said: ‘‘Satan has prompted 
you to flesh your swords upon a Christian people. 
You have offered to the devil the first fruits of 
your pilgrimage. Loyalty to the cross you bear, 
respect for the King of Hungary and to the au- 
thority of the Apostolic See, ought to have pre- 
vented you from doing such wickedness.” He 
then urges them to restore their plunder to the 
King of Hungary, and to give written declaration 
not to attack Christian nations, under pain of 
excommunication. 

The Crusaders sent a deputation to the Pope, 
to whom he expressed his grief and displeasure, 
refusing to withdraw his previous declarations. 

Venice having successfully carried out the first 
part of the programme, now proceeded to push 
the second and larger enterprise concocted by 
Dandolo and the Council. This was nothing less 
than to treat Byzantium as they treated Zara. 

In this Philip assisted, making the restoration 
of Alexis, the pretender to the throne of the New 
Rome, as Byzantium was then termed, the pretext. 
The Venetians, before evacuating Zara, destroyed 
the city and its walls, and the fleet sailed away 
with the entire force for Corfu, arriving there on 
May 4th, with Alexis on board. 

Strong opposition to this programme arose 
among the Crusaders, who insisted that Egypt or 
Babylon was the road, and the expedition was in 
danger of being broken up. But a truce was 
made by which they agreed to remain with the 
army until Michaelmas Day, if the leaders would 
pledge themselves on the holy relics that they 
should finally be led to Palestine. 

And so the doom of Byzantium was decreed, 
in defiance of the Pope’s protest and of the ties of 
a common faith. 

On May 23d the fleet sailed for Constantino- 
ple. The work of devastation commenced at the 
Dardanelles, where this crew of warlike pilgrims 
plundered the country people, and appropriated 
their crops without paving for them. On June 
23d they reached San Stefano, on the Sea of Mar- 
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mora, twelve miles to the southwest of Constanti- 
nople, passing thence into the Bosphorus, and 
immediately under the walls of the city. En- 
camping on the Asiatic shore, outside of Scutari, 
their first skirmish with the body of Imperial 
troops took place. 

The Byzantine Emperor was naturally anxious 
and alarmed at the arrival of this crusading host 
and its scarcely disguised hostility. The pro- 
ceedings at Zara foreshadowed what he had to an- 
ticipate ; but, with the habitual Greek finesse, he 
tried negotiation and persuasion first, to rid him- 
self of his unwelcome visitors. He sent a Lombard 
resident with letters to the leaders of the expedi- 
tion, asking why and for what they were in his 
territory, he being a Christian as well as they, 
and knowing their avowed object of rescuing the 
Holy Places from the Infidel. He offered them 
provisions in the event of their needing them, 
but on condition of their leaving his territory. 
The reply was aggressive and insolent. 

The Crusaders denied that the territory was the 
Emperor’s, as the rightful heir to the throne was 
with them in their tents. If the Emperor would 
renounce the throne in favor of his nephew, he 
would be provided for. If not, the messenger 
need not return. Receiving no reply to this in- 
sulting message, the chiefs of the Crusaders got 
on board their galleys, taking the young pre- 
tender, Alexis, with them, and sailed under the 
walls to exhibit him to the people. It was a cu- 
rious sight, witnessed by crowds of the Byzan- 
tines from the top of the walls, who mocked and 
jeered at the pompous proclamation made by the 
Crusaders that they were bringing them the true 
heir to the empire, and that if he were not ac- 
cepted as such by the Byzantines they should 
suffer for it. Nothing having come out of this 
procession and proclamation, the Crusaders pre- 
pared for action, and for an attack on the city cf 
their Christian brethren. 

The army was placed under the protection of 
the saints, by such members of the clergy as ac- 
companied the Crusaders, and Heaven’s blessing 
invoked on deeds which would have seemed 
to have had their proper patrons in a very differ- 
ent sphere. The troops were taken across the 
Bosphorus in the galleys and transports, and 
landed near the mouth of the Golden Horn. The 
Crusaders disembarked without any serious oppo- 
sition from the Emperor's troops. The first point 
of attack was at Galata, where a tower protected 
one end of a heavy chain thrown across from 
Constantinople to close the entrance to the har- 
bor of the Golden Horn. 

This castle and tower the Crusaders captured, 
after a bloody conflict with the Greek garrison, 
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which foolishly sallied out from their defeuses to 
fight the invaders ; and the end of the chain, and 
consequent control of the harber, fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders. 

Masters of the entrance, the Crusaders sailed 
in with their fleet, and captured and dispersed 
the Imperial galleys collected there. A simul- 
taneous assault on Constantinople was then made 
by sea and land, concentrating on tne Palace of 
Blachern, near the Church of St. Sophia, pro- 
tected by gigantic walls and towers which even in 
ruin excite the admiration of the stranger to-day. 

It was at this very place, more than two centu- 
ries later, that the Mussulman tide poured through, 
following in the footsteps of the Christian in- 
vader, whose example they imitated. The spell 
of invincibility which so long had protected By- 
zantium from Turkish invasion had been first 
broken by this Christian conquest. With the 
slow, sure movement of the lava tide that almost 
invisibly crawls down the sides of Vesuvius, the 
Turk followed the Christian in the capture of 
Constantinople, and drove him out of Palestine. 

The result we see to-day—for while the Cru- 
saders held the city they had captured, and over 
which they placed the Latin instead of the Greek 
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DAUDET writes racy French which by no means 
confines itself to the lines which the Academy has 
laid down, and his pure narrative is generally 
better than that of Dickens; but in actual word 
painting, in felicitous turns and in happy similes, 
he has nothing like the skill of his predecessor. 
Occasionally, indeed, he is strangely like him, as 
when he speaks of a solitary house which looks as 
if it had been sent out to reconnoitre the situa- 
tion, or when he describes the tightness of Said’s 
skin—a piece of portraiture for which Bounderby 
might have sat—but, as a general rule, he lacks 
both the virtues and defects which followed from 
Dickens’s infinite power of minute observation ; 
he could neyer have stopped, as Dickens does in 
his description of the wreck of Steerforth’s boat, 
to tell us that the arm of a man who is pointing 
at the-body in the water has got an arrow tattooed 
upon it, which points in the same direction ; 
there is a consequent greater breadth, and his 
description of the Forest of Sénart, of the ma- 
chinery at Indret, and of the southern landscape 
to which he is ever fondly reverting, may be set 
against Dickens’s great storm, the flight of Mag- 
witeh, and his well-loved Kentish backgrounds, 

For an Englishman, he cannot live with Dick- 
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control, for little more than sixty years, the Mus- 
sulman, after his conquest, has held it and its 
dependencies for more than five centuries, 

He holds it and the Holy Places still ; but only 
through Christian connivance. Yet, his grasp 
upou the most sacred of the Christian shrines is 
still strong enough to make the date of his de- 
parture from them one of the most uncertain 
problems of modern history. 

Is it not strange that the Christian powers, whe 
hold the Turk in the hollow of their hands, 
should consent to remain content under the con- 
temptuous toleration of the Turk, on soil which 
rightfully belongs to them, and not to him ? 

In the general awakening of the public mind 
in Europe on religious-questions, which has char- 
acterized the last few years, may we not hope that 
this scandal may enlist the attention it merits, 
and be followed by action on the part of Christen- 
dom ? Such action, if vigorous and skillful, might 
accomplish, without the effusion of blood, the res- 
toration of those Holy Places to the worshipers 
to whom they legitimately belong ; even although 
the soil surrounding them, that they have ren- 
dered sacred, may still rest under the domination 
of an unfriendly, an alien and infidel race. 
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ens. The latter may descend to depict meannéss, 
and, in the last of his completed works, he does 
so ad nauseam ; but he is sane and wholesome ; 
he moves us to boisterous laughter, and — not 
always when he means it most—to tears which 
are a credit to us. His characters, it is true, have 
little of the principle of growth in them, but then 
they are giants from birth ; they are pleasant to 
linger over and live with in memory, and their 
vices leave no taint behind. Such must have 
been Dickens’s ambition, but no such fate can 
attend the writer who deliberately sets himself to 
uncloak the figure of Vice, as Daudet does. Fin- 
ished artist but poor moralist, he flies to the mer- 
cenary love of woman and the infatuated passion 
of man as the centre round which everything 
turns, the engrossing, absorbing interest to which 
everyone is liable, to which most submit.  Ilis 
apologist may say, with the writer of amorous 
ditties quoted by Poe, that, provided the morals 
of an author are pure, it signifies nothing what 
may be the morals of his books. Is Poe too severe 
when he concludes that, in such a case, strict 
poetic justice demands the detention of the 
writer in purgatory till a new generation shs!! 
arise which knows not his writings ? 


CHRISTMAS TREES. 
By G. A, Davis. 


Tue waxen tapers shimmer, 
And, marvelous in their glow, 
The mystical Tree’s st'ange frnitage 
For children’s lands hangs low. 
In the shadowless fields of Dreamland 
It springs in a single night, 
And breaks into splendor of leaf and bloom 
For the e¢hild’s delight. 


Out where the stars are hidden, 
Aud eurtaining clouds spread low, 
The stark trees gather around them 
A glimmering veil of snow. 
The Angels of Storm and Darkness 
Have dressed the world in white — 
And the dark boughs break into glitter and sheen 
For Our Lord’s delight. 


ANOPIED by a Southern sky, 
from whose edges were shoot- 
ing the fast-fading glories of 
a superb tropical sunset, lay 
the yacht Vetdla—as restful 
as a white water lily—on the 
bosom of Biscayne Bay, under 
4 the lee of the lower bank of 
¢ the Miami. The steward had 
just announced dinner to a group of ravenous 
yoyagers, When one of the crew broke the echoes 
with two beguiling words, ‘‘ An Indian !” 
Vol. XXXII, No. 6—43. 
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Curiosity, or —kindlier word — philanthropy, 
triumphed oyer appetite. 

Everybody rushed up the companion way, and 
darted eager glances around the golden horizon, 
until all eyes became fixed upon one living 
picture. 

Standing straight and tall in his canoe, a young 
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Seminole *‘ buck” was poling along the upper 
bank of the Miami, with no more apparent effort 
or noise than a spirit Hiawatha, speeding to 
his beloved Minnehaha. 

Most unghostlike, however, was his supple fig- 
ure, and most picturesque his Venetian-blue shirt, 
his gayly colored turban and his deerskin leggins 
in the golden gleam of the aftermath, while his 
pole seemed tipped with molten fire as he grace- 
fully dipped and redipped it in the liquid radi- 
ance. 

Ile gave no sign of noticing the -Vethla or her 
passengers, but followed tne curve of the shore, 
disappearing as quietly as he came, and the 


warmth and coloring of day seemed to go with 


him, the stars following with tropical rapidity 
upon the wake of the sunlight. 

“Oh, I do wish I could go ashore and talk to 
him !” I eried, with an utter disregard for dinner, 
. which mine host disapproved of. 

““Take my advice and attend to one thing ata 
time,” he said. <‘‘Indians can wait. Indeed, 
they never were known to hurry, unless on the 
hunt. « You are sure to have ample opportunities 
for interviewing them, even if this particular one 
should escape you; but you probably never will 
lave any better chance to investigate turtle steak 
than at the present moment ;” and, regathering 
his family around his hospitable centreboard, the 
commodore lost no time in proving the wisdom of 
his advice. 

Later in the evening, as we sat on deck enjoy- 
ing the soft, fragrant freshness of the starlit 
night, our conversation turned upon the Sem- 
inoles, the only people without a country known 
to exist in the English-speaking world, and a 
great interest in them took such possession of me 
that the commodore could not refrain from in- 
dulging in much pleasant banter, and I received 
the pseudonym of ‘Indian Crank”; but, not in 
the least resenting this, I proceeded to utilize my 
new title asa sort of platform for future opera- 
tions, and then and there extracted from my 
would-be tormentor promises that afterward en- 
abled me to invade the camps of the Seminoles, 
in the fastnesses of the great Everglades, and to 
gain the glimpses of their habits, characteristics 
and peculiarities that constitute the raison d’étre 
of this article. 

Concerning the significance of the word Sein- 
inole, there are various opinions. One authority 
states the origin to be from the Creeks, and the 
meaning to be ** runaways.” Its application was 
to those Indians of the Creek Nation who em- 
igrated in a body to a country farther south, 
where they extended their dominion by overrun- 
ning the once numerous tribe that occupied the 
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southern extremity of Florida—the Euchees— 
whom they finally annihilated, taking in the 
remnant of the tribe as their own. The Creeks 
have long since removed to the southern part of 
Arkansas, where they are considered the most 
advanced of Indian tribes. Those remaining in 
Florida were called Iste-semole (wild men) or 
Seminoles. 

Another authority declares the name to signify 
devotion to hunting rather than fishing, and still 
another deducts from the word a most unsavory 
reputation for general and particular dare-devil- 
try on the part of the tribe bearing it. History, 
however, does not verify such an impression. 

_ The Seminoles have simply resisted the govern- 
ment in all efforts to force them from their chosen 
homes. The original tribe was made up of the 
disaffected and rebellious, but not at all necessa- 
rily criminal, members of other tribes. It has 
no pedigree, no antiquity; neither written lan- 
guage nor laws. When the Spaniards came over 
to Florida, they took great pains to win this tribe 
to ways of thrift and civilization, and found 
among them much intelligence and force. Per- 
haps from the very progressiveness which started 
their existence as a distinctive tribe and made 
them easy to win from savagery sprang their 
fierce resentment of injustice and invasion, and 
the successful cunning that enabled the fathers 
of the present Seminoles to escape all efforts to 
capture or coerce them. 

In any case, when their leading brave, Osceola, 
laid down his arms at the close of the Seminole 
War, and submitted to capture, these ‘‘ twice- 
proved renegades * spent little time in words, but 
silently, under cover of night, in the shadows of 
winding creeks, slipped away among the mazes 
of hammock island and grassy, watery wilder- 
ness to nooks where nature had provided amply 
for their needs ; to where ground and vine and 
tree gave ample harvests of luscious fruits, and 
no grasping greed of government or individual 
could ever look upon their peaceful homes. 
There, without legal status, they still live, prac- 
tically outside the pale of civilization. 

Small wonder is it that they learned to look 
with quick suspicion upon all and any representa- 
tives and representations of ‘‘ white men,” and 
spared no pains to instill into the minds of their 
women and youth the self-protective law of si- 
lence and nonintercourse when chance threw 
them in the way of outsiders. 

Small wonder if the warriers failed not to point 
their advice with the sad story of ** Billy Bow- 
legs,” the clever and favorite chief who led them 
through the perils of their flight from the oppress- 
ing powers, only tu fall a victim to the Indian 
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Judas, “Jumper.” The latter, it is said, having 
accepted defeat and expatriation, was made chief- 
tain of the Arkansas Seminole contingent, and 
did not hesitate to play traitor to his old friends, 
lending himself and his knowledge of the Ever- 
glades to the government, for the purpose of 
hunting down “ Billy Bowlegs.” 

Then he tempted him with offers of rich re- 
wards to give up his ninety slaves and his home, 
and go with him, first, to the great city of the 
‘““White Father,” and then to the waiting. red 
brothers in the Arkansas reservation. ‘‘ Billy 
Bowlegs” was human. He loved power and he 
loved wealth. 

The overtures held out to him promised.a de- 
gree of both. - Perhaps, too, he saw new possibil- 
ities for the people of his race, through his own 
leadership in a new land. At all events, he per- 
mitted himself, arrayed in kingly garb of finest 
skins, beaded decorations and waving plumes, to 
be received in Washington and shown the glories 
of our nation’s capital. 

Stern, haughty, majestic, he gazed upon the 
throngs in legislative halls and governmental 
buildings ; upon the galleries of art, the rows of 
human habitations, and all the outcomes of 
American growth, without one sign of admira- 
tion or surprise. Ie gave no credence to ‘* Juinp- 
er’s ” assurances that Washington was but one of 
_ many great cities, and that the throng of people 
there was but a handful to the nation. 

With savage mightiness of conceit he fancied 
the whole country gathered for his own inspec- 
tion, and accepted all as his right. ‘‘Hm! Big 
chief here. White man all come, too!’ But 
«* Jumper ” knew his man and bided his time, and 
finally yielding to an un-Indian ambition and a 
curiosity as unracelike, ‘* Billy Bowlegs” list- 
ened to the tempter, but insisted upon his own 
terms. Not one step wonld he go until, he held 
in his hands the $90,000 purchase money for 
his slaves, and was promised the chief place 
among his brethren in the Arkansas reservation. 
Then he stalked away to his death, which came 
to him a few moons later, at the hands of his 
rival, “Jumper,” who mocked him with a poisoned 
enp, and lived to take his place. Of his kindred 
who were left in sunny Florida, about one 
lnindfed and sixty are scattered through the Mi- 
ami region, and the remainder along the west coast 
and through the Big Cypress Swamp. 

It was about two weeks after our first Indian 
glimpse, that the same faithful watch again called 
ns to interview *‘'Tommie Charlie” and ** Jack 
Charlie,” two Indian lads who were standing in 
their canoe at the VetiJa’s stern, awaiting an in- 
spection of the results of their three days’ hunt 


in the hunting grounds, about seven miles below 
Cocoanut Grove. 

They were about fourteen and eighteen years 
old, and the marked difference always made by 
the tribe between a “ pickaninny ” and a “ buck ” 
was conspicuous in their appearance. The elder, 
“« Jack Charlie,” was brave in leggins, belted shirt 
of white and red calico, and the blanket turban 
which is the distinctive headdress of the Semi- 
noles, and gives them a queer, top-heavy look. 
“Tommie Charlie’s” toilet was as limited in quan- 
tity and quality as it well could be, uniess indeed 
the colored handkerchief around his neck could 
be considered a luxury. Otherwise, his one gar- 
ment hung in severe simplicity about his lithe 
young figure, and his long black bang nearly 
eclipsed the furtive glances which were the only 
recognition he gave of our presence. 

Handkerchiefs about the neck are to a Semi- 
nole boy, buck or brave what a cigar is to an in- 
veterate smoker, only the handkerchief can be 
applied in layers, and one often sees four and five 
bright-colored edges and ends of these favorite 
ornaments adorning the same Indian at the same 
time. 

Of course my desire to obtain photographs of 
these and all the Seminoles that I saw was in- 
tense, and in some cases was easily gratified, for 
the commodore was both ready and equal to the 
occasion, if the subject could be caught. 

In the case of ‘‘ Jack ” and ** Tommie Charlie,” 
the photographic snap-shot involved only an in- 
stant’s use of the camera; but most of the por- 
traits and views of Indian life that are presented 
here were the result of untiring effort, and in 
some cases—truth compels me to confess—of a 
duplicity and effrontery possible only under just 
such circumstances. 

Mr. F.V. Hayden, the United States Geologist, 
says, in an interesting article relative to a collec- 
tion of Indian photographs taken by the emineut 
photographer William Jackson, of Denver, Col.: 
‘‘Those who have never attempted to secure pho- 
tographs and measurements, or other details of 
the physique of Indians, can hardly realize the 
obstacles to be overcome. The American Indian 
is extremely superstitious, and every attempt to 
take his picture is rendered difficult, if not en- 
tirely frustrated, by his deeply rooted belief that 
the process places some portion of himself in the 
power of the white man, and his suspicions that 
such control may be used to his injury.” 

Mr. George Catlin, the great American traveler, 
author and artist, who was known among all the 
Indian tribes with whom he sojourned as the 
**great white medicine man,” because he could 
create *‘aliye” faces and beings upon his canvas 
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A DESERTED CAMP. 


—faces which followed them with their looks as 
they moved from place to place—devoted forty- 
two years of his talented life to perpetuating the 
vanishing races of the red man by his careful 
work of pen and brush, as the extensive *‘ George 
Catlin Indian Gallery ” in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, in Washington, amply proves. 

In his history or reminiscences of his journey- 
ings and happenings, Mr. Catlin illustrates the 
Indian prejudice against photography, or, rather, 
portraiture, in a graphic sketch of his experiences 
in the Cornibas tribe. Ile arrived among them 
during the absence of the leading spirit, an old 
medicine man, for whom the tribe evidenced ex- 
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treme regard and respect. As no ob- 
jections were raised, he at once began 
his work, accepting subjects as fast as 
they applied, and working upon their 
vanity and curiosity as. he rapidly 
portrayed each brave in his finest 
apparel, 

But suddenly the favorite medicine 
man appeared, and, after due and 
solemn inspection and deliberation, 
thus addressed his people: ‘* These 
things "—pointing to the portraits— 
‘are a great mystery ; but there you 
are, my friends, with your eyes open 
all night—they never shut. ‘This is 
all wrong, and you are foolish to allow 
it. You never will be happy after- 
ward if you allow these things to be always awake 
in the night. My friends, this is only a cunning 
way this man has to get your skins, and the next 
thing they will have glass eyes, and be placed 
amongst the skins of the wild beasts and birds 
and snakes. Don’t hurt this man; that is my 
advice. But he is a bug catcher and a monkey 
skinner !” (naturalist, or collector of natural his- 
tory specimens). 

Mr. Catlin, fully appreciating the danger of 
the situation, thus met it: He stipulated for a 
day of meditation upon the subject (which gave 
lis portraits time to dry), and then they all met 
in general council, and with extreme deliberation 
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he had every subject sit to him once more, while 
he deftly covered from their sight the offending 
pictures with a judicious mixture of white clay 
and water colors. Then he bore away the appar- 
ently defaced paintings, to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the frightened Indians and himself, as 
safely protected for his future use as though lLhey 
had been graven in steel. 

Mr. Catlin’s personal knowledge of the Semi- 
noles seems to have been limited. He took a 
portrait of Osceola just before his death, and 
gave a most pathetic account of the death scene, 
in which the Indian brave carried himself like a 
hero, and insisted upon being dressed in his fin- 
est skins and plumes, and decorated with abun- 
dant war paint, that his enemies might behold 
him at the last as they had always feared him. 

Another Seminole chief, ‘* Coo-coo-chee,” or 
“Wild Cat,” was taken captive, and his views 
of the white man’s policy toward his tribe were 
as follows: “I was once a boy. Then I saw the 
white man afar off. I hunted in these woods, 
first with a bow and arrow, then with a rifle. I 
suw the white man, and was told he was my 
enemy. I could not shoot him as I would a wolf 
or a bear. Yet, like those, he came upon me. 
Iforses, cattle and fields he took from me. He 
suid he was my friend. He abused our women 
and children, and told us to go from the land. 
Still he gave us the hand in friendship. We took 
it. Whilst taking it, he had a snake in the other. 
Ilis tongue was forked. He lied and stung us. 
I asked but for a small piece of these lands— 
enough to plant and to live upon—far south ; a 
spot where I could lay the ashes of my kindred ; 
und even this has not been granted to me. J feel 
the iron in my heart.” This wail of a much and 
long suffering soul embodies the Seminole wrongs, 
and it has taken every moment of the half-cent- 
ury that has rolled by since the close of the Sem- 
inole War to reinspire the tribe with any amount 
of confidence in us. ‘To this day the commodore 
cannot afford to risk wearing his official cap on 
any cruises where his object is to get Indian pho- 
tographs. They suspect him as “ Big man—Tal- 
lahassee.” who may be a government spy, and 
they will have none of him. Only a year ago, a 
party of hunters, with their squaws, pickaninnies, 
pigs, fowl and household utensils, camped on the 
shore just above Cocoanut Grove for several days. 
‘The young men and one or two of the braves were 
coaxed into having their photographs taken, and 
each one received a print of himself; but neither 
the photographer nor the camera were suffered to 
go near the camp or the female portion of the 
settlement, and when they embarked in their 
cunoes the squaws were told to lie down in the 
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bottom of them and cover themselves with their 
blankets, which they did to a squaw, and s0 
spoiled the last hope of ‘our artist.” One of 
the first Indians to yield to the fascination of 
being perpetuated was ‘‘ Doctor Tiger.” 

He was not satisfied with a single neckerchief, 
but dangled these articles from his neck to his 
waist, and covered his turban with a particularly 
brilliant one. He has a strong face, and bears a 
fine reputation for skill in hunting and manly 
pursuits. But “ Big Charlie” and ‘ Little Ti- 
ger” were my favorite braves. The first is the 
father of “‘ Tommie” and ‘‘ Jack Charlie.” It is a 
mere accident, however, that they bear a common 
surname, for there seems to be no system or in- 
heritance of patronymics among the Seminoles 
any more than medical significance to the term 
“‘doctor.” All goes by favor, and, so far as I 
have any means of knowing, they will answer to 
a dozen names before they will take the trouble 
to establish any particular claim to one. 

My first experience in interviewing a Seminole 
afforded as much amusement to my victims as to 
me,.I have no doubt. Indeed, I always had a 
very strong feeling that I was gaining informa- 
tion at the expense of dignity—at least in their 
estimation—for Z was the stranger in their land, 
and really had no more right to force them into 
conversation than I] had to intrude upon their 
hospitality, both of which acts I was guilty of at 
every possible opportunity. 

I had been told that the foundation principle 
of success in interviewing Indians was concise- 
ness. Mindful of that statement, I stood on the 
deck of the Nethla, one December afternoon, and 
watched the approach of ‘‘ Big Charlie” and his 
young squaw, the latter with a tiny pickaninny in 
her lap, and another mite sitting in the bottom of 
the canoe beside her. 

The canoe was about twenty feet long, and so 
narrow that it was a great puzzle to me how the 
woman and her children kept in it. ‘‘ Madame 
Charlie ” sat in about the centre, upon the bot- 
tom of the frail craft, and her liege lord made an 
imposing figurehead at the bow, as he poled his 
family alongside our boat. The inevitable Indian 
dog solemnly regarded us from his post at the 
stern, and a little puppy danced over the inter- 
mediate piles of personal property which filled 
the available space in the bottom of the canoe. 
and whined a greeting that was seconded by an 
impassive stare on the faces of the Indians. 

Nothing daunted, I smiled as if they were old 
and tried friends, and cried ont with much real 
cordiality, ‘‘ Howd’y” to ‘Big Charlie,” whose 
responsive ‘‘ Howd’y ” was low and timid for such 
a muscular fellow, but he returned my smile with 
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interest, and looked our group over with assuring 
friendliness of expression. 

From an Indian’s standpoint, I had done my 
whole duty, and was at liberty to continue my 
conversation with the brave, he standing for the 
entire family ; but from a white woman’s stand- 
point it was time to greet ‘* Madame Charlie,” 
which I proceeded to do with a second ‘‘ Howd’y,” 
and a closer approach, to which no more response 
was given than if I had been thinnest air. Indeed, 
I felt myself sorely disadvantaged by this ‘‘ red 
lady” who sat before me, arrayed in a bright 
blue calico gown, profusely trimmed with bands 
of white, yellow and red cotton cloth, and entirely 
covered from sight, from throat to shoulders, by 
a mass of white, blue and green glass beads, which 
must have weighed many pounds. Her black 
hair was tightly twisted in a knot at the back of 
her head, and ornamented with strips of divers 
colored cloth interlaced in the coils. Over her 
forchead and eyes hung a straggling bang, which 
was neither neat nor comely, but if trimmed 
about two inches would have transformed her 
into a commonplace, everyday woman. Her eyes 
were large, and as black as night. The nose was 
straight and the month well-proportioned and 
full-lipped. The general expression of the woman 
was dignified, but absolutely indifferent to all 
outside of her own family. She dropped her 
head over her bright-eyed baby, and arranged 
the funny little cap about its round face, never 
deigning to bestow a glance upon our party. 

I looked to *‘ Big Charlie * for comfort. ‘* Your 
squaw no speak tome. She no look at me. You 
tell her.” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders and chuckled 
good-naturedly as he looked down upon his 
*« partner” and said a few Indian words, in a 
gentle fashion, which acted like magic. The 
black eyes were raised and the pretty mouth re- 
solved itself into a tiny smile. After a little more 
moving on my part, aided and abetted by offerings 
of cake, picture books, beads and handkerchiefs 
from my hostess, and purchases of venison by the 
commodore, the reward came. I was allowed 
many unusual familiarities, such as holding the 
chubby pickaninny, and possessing myself of all 
the details of their floating ménage; but tho 
verbal intercourse was extremely one-sided. 

«<How old ?” I asked, pointing to tho baby. 
Only a smilo and an inquiring look at ‘ Big Char- 
lie” was the result. 

He answered for her: ‘ Four month. 
hm.” 

“ Boy 2" 

Mother—* Um-hm ”—with a nod. 

«© What name ?” 


Em- 
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The answer was inaudible, and ‘‘ Big Charlie ” 
pronounced some impossible Indian name, which 
I was glad to let pass without further criticism. 

‘©You stay here to-night ?”’—pointing to the 
shore. 

‘“*Hm-hm.” 

“* How many day ?” 

«One, two—hm-hm.” 

“You like cake ?”—to ‘‘ Big Charlie.” 

«Hm-hm—Un-cah—hm-hm !” ete. 

‘«‘Hm-hm ” means “ Yes,” with a nod ; ** No,” 
with a shake of the head; ‘ What ?’ with a ris- 
ing inflection; and, in fact, almost anything, ac- 
cording to use. ‘‘Un-cah” is good. ‘* Ho-le- 
wa-gus ” is bad. ‘‘ Wy-a-mee” is whisky. These 
few leading points in the Seminole language will 
carry one safely through the perils of Indian in- 
terviewing, with the help of unlimited gesticula- 
tion on both sides. 

Having arrived at this degree of intimacy, I 
boldly approached the photograph question in 
the following manner: Producing family photo- 
graphs of infants, youths and adults, which 
seemed best suited to my purpose, I handed them 
to our guests, and gave them ample time to digest 
the fact that the pictures represented the same 
ages and conditions in my social circle that they 
did in theirs. After the squaw had gazed upon 
a charming baby portrait with special interest, 
and held it up to ‘‘ Big Charlie” for his inspec- 
tion, I said to her: ‘Pretty pickaninny ? like 
yours? Yes. You have one, too ?’—at the 
same time pointing to the commodore, who was 
waiting and ready. 

The squaw said something to her brave, as 
though consulting with him upon the expedi- 
ency of accepting my offer, and I turned to him 
for his opinion. 

“© You like good picture ? Squaw, pickaninnies, 
canoe, you—all ? He take it; give you one to- 
morrow. You like it ?” 

** Big Charlie” smiled, looked at the commo- 
dore irresolutely, said something to his squaw, 
who nodded, as if quite satisfied, and then he re- 
plied: ‘‘Me go away—two week—come again. 
No good here”—pointing to his own and his 
squaw’s clothes. ‘Too much bad ”— referring to 
thoir traveling toilets. 

And with a general nod and ‘‘ By ” from each 
of them, ‘“ Big Charlie” poled away from the 
yacht ; and, I regret to say, never again did I see 
cither of them. But the experience was profita- 
ble, and when my second opportunity came, and 
“Doctor Jimmie” and his young squaw, with 
two more pickaninnies, sailed into Cocoanut Har- 
bor a few days later, I went through much the 
same preliminaries, with the satisfactory result 
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of a first attempt at 
photographing the 
group in their canoe ; 
and that proved the 
stepping-stone to a 
second ‘‘ sitting” on 
shore (plate given be- 
low), wherein ‘ Doc- 
tor Jimmie” is seen 
in his gala attire, with 
the exception of his 
commonplace — trous- 
ers, and the young 
mother is gay in all 
the colors of the rain- 
bow. As for the four- 
year-old boy, he made 
such a desperate at- 
tempt to get the prop- 
er position that his 
lower limbs look hope- 
lessly dislocated and 
warped; but the 
group as a whole was 
satisfactory, and, as 


the first one ever taken of a Seminole family, so 
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far as can be learned, was a great triumph. 
Probably one of the best authorities on the 


Seminoles now 
alive is John Ad- 
dison, who lives 
on the old Indian 
hunting grounds, 
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a mile anda half on the shore of Biscayne Bay. His father was 


south of Cutler, 
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the first settler and sole proprietor of the town- 


ship of Tallahassee, the present capital 
of Florida, and the captain of the 
company of whites that did such good 
service in the War of *46, and the son 
saw much active service. He came on 
board the Nethla one morning, and 
enjoyed a good cigar, while the com- 
modore drew him into an ‘ Indian 
reminiscence,” and I took notes 
around the corner, until the conver- 
sation grew so interesting that I could 
not resist the temptation to join the 
party, 

“IIow many Indians do you sup- 
pose you have killed, Mr. Addison ?” 
I asked, while I pondered upon the 
inconsistency of a man with such a 
genial face and kindly blue eyes figur- 
ing as a bloodthirsty Indian exter- 
minator. 

“Wal, I do’ know, I’m sure. A 
good many, I reckon.” 
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“You must have had a good many narrow es- 
capes,” I said, beguilingly. 

“Yas. Lots of ’em.” 

** What is the closest you can remember ?” 

‘Wal, I guess about ten foot, with an Injun 
back of it. Ef he hadn’t missed his aim that 
time, I wouldn’t be here now, sure ;” and a quiet 
smile spread over the keen face, as he looked up 
at me with a quaint bob of his head. 

**Do you see many Indians at your place, Mr. 
Addison ?” was my next question. 
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“Oh, vas. 
in awhile.” 

“Do you think they understand English better 
than they speak it ?” 

** Jest as well as you do, mostly, and can talk 
if they want to.” 

**Ts it quite safe to go to their camps ?” 

**Sartin—and they will treat you well every 
time. Why, me and went to ‘ Matlo’s’ 
camp, and you never see such a rattlin’ round 
to get up a good dinner. ‘ Matlo’ said, ‘ Bucks 
stay,’ and I tell you we got as fine a dinner as 
anybody wants. Sweet corn, sweet potatoes, In- 
dian corn cake, roast venison, and the best of cof- 
fee, and plenty of it. Oh, yas. They had forty 
Injuns in that camp—braves and squaws and 


They come in every once 
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pickaninnies—and everything was as clean and 
as neat as a pin.” 

“Why, I thought Indians were anything but 
clean !” 

“These Injuns are the neatest people you ever 
see. Oh, yas—and most partikilar about their 
persons.” 

‘TI have been told that a brave can have a sec- 
ond squaw when he is forty years old.” 

‘*No; not unless he can hunt enough for two. 
Then he can have three or four. Just as many as 
he can take care of.” 

“* Have they any marriage ceremony ?” * 

**Wal, when a Injun wants to marry a woman, 
he goes to her house and lays down his gun and 
his presents. If she wants him, she takes them 
in, and then they are counted married. And I 
tell you, they are the truest people to each other 
that vou ever did see.” 

‘What is done to an Indian that does not sup- 
port his wife ?” 

“The chief turns him out.” 

“And what becomes of his squaw ?” 

‘She is given to some Injun who will support 
her.” 

“And how about the children ?” 

‘Every brave in the settlement takes care of 
7em. Why, if a Injun dies and his squaw is left 
with pickaninnies, I have known a visiting party 
of fifty braves to bring in presents to those or- 
phans.” 

‘* Have they any burial service ?” 

“’Wal, I do’ know; but they bury ’em near 
their settlements, and speak of ’em as ‘gone to 
long sleep ’—‘ Great Spirit got ’em.’ They have 
one day in every week to cry over ‘em too.” 

“Ts there one chief of the whole tribe ?” 

«*Yas—generally. He has subchiefs, like our 
President and Governors.” 

“Do you think there will be any more war with 
the Seminoles, Mr. Addison ?” 

“No; no more war. Old ‘Tiger Tail,’ who 
killed hundreds of whites, said to me, one time 
shortly before he died, ‘Injun no more fight.’ 
Then he drew a circle, and pointing all round it, 
at short distances, he said, ‘ Whites here, and 
here, and here.” Then, pointing to the centre, he 
said, ‘Injuns here—no more fight.’” 

‘* Who is the superior chief now ?” 

“‘ Wal, I guess they ain’t had one sence ‘ Micco’ 
was killed. ‘Matlo’ would be if they liked him, 
but they don’t.” 

‘© Who killed ‘ Micco’ ?” 

“© A crazy nigger in his camp, who killed five 
Injuns before they could stop him.” 

“* How did he happen to be there ?” 

**Oh, he belonged to ’em.” 
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“You don’t mean that he was a slave ?” 

“Yas. Law! they have lots of ‘em yet.” 

“‘ Why do they stay in slavery, when they are 
legally free ?” 

“‘ Bless you! they are freer than we be now. 
You couldn’t coax ’em away from the Injuns. 
They don’t know nor care nothing about law, no 
more than the Injuns does, and they are well 
used.” 

“‘ How many Indians do you think there are in 
Florida now, Mr. Addison ?” 

“‘ Wal, it’s hard tellin’, I saw as many as fifty 
canoes at Brickell’s last July.” (Brickell’s is a 
trading house on the south bank of the mouth of 
the Miami). ‘*They was all goin’ up to the 
‘Green Corn Dance.’ That’s their Thanksgiv- 
ing, you know.” 

“Yes? Do tell us about it.” 

‘Wal, they stand a pole in the ground, and 
then they lay four logs in a square about it. The 
chiefs sits on these logs. They ain’t allowed to 
dance, you see. It wouldn’t be dignified. Then 
all the rest of the tribe begins a dance round ‘em, 
and keeps it up for three days. They have a 
powerful lot of stuff to eat and drink, and takes 
turns at it; but there always is turn and turn 
about, in drinking specially, and a part of ‘em 
will be sober and on watch while the rest enjoy 
“emselves.” 

«© Are the Seminoles honest 

“*They have to be. They will slice off their 
noses for lyin’ and their ears for stealin’. * Big 
Chartie’ lost a part of his right ear, when he was 
a young buck, for stealin’.” 

“Are they grateful or revengeful ?” 

“Wal, you see it is like this: If a Injun sees 
a face once, he never forgets it—not if he didn’t 
see it for a thousand years. And if you should 
be good to an Injun, and, -years after, a war 
should break out where you were, that Injun 
would travel miles to warn you, so you could git 
out. And if you wonldn’t git ont, he would kill 
you himself good, to keep other Injuns from pun- 
ishing you. Why, old ‘Tiger Tail’ warned old 
Simpson down ’ere twice. Says he, ‘Simpson, 
Injun fight. You go.’ Simpson was old and 
lazy, and didn’t want to go. ‘ Tiger Tail > come 
back another time. ‘Simpson, Injun fight. You 
go. If you no go, “ Tiger Tail” kill you geod.” 
Still Simpson didn’t go, and at the last moment 
‘Tiger Tail’ come and shot his old friend, to 
save him from wus.” 

‘© Did they scalp their war prisoners »” 

“‘They did, until we scalped one of their old 
chiefs, and that cured them of scalpin*’, They 
come and got his body and penned it right up 
with logs, and put a lot of books on the top of 
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the pen—I do’ know what kind, but they was 
books, sure. ’Bout that time we hearn tell that 
they had sent out some scouts ter steal niggers 
and mules and things. So twenty-five of us fol- 
lowed on their trail. We followed ’em for five 
days, and at last we caught all of ’em but one. 
There was seven. Wal, if it hadn’t been for a 
strong southeast wind blowing, so the Injuns 
couldn’t hear our firing, we’d ’er been wiped out 
fur sure, fur there was three hundred Seminoles 
a-waitin’ outside. But we killed the six, and car- 
ried back seven niggers and three mules and two 
pigs that they had stole.” 

And so the old man rambled on, until obliged 
to leave us ; and a few weeks later we sailed down 
the bay to his landing, and called upon Mrs. Ad- 
dison, who received us with real Southern hospi- 
tality, and graciously permitted the commodore 
to photograph, not only her house and dining 
room, but herself. 

«© Tl just go in and straighten my hair a bit,” 
she said ; soon, however, returning in an entirely 
fresh toilet. ‘‘I thought I wouldn’t fix up much, 
you see—just plain and homelike. Will this do ?” 

I could have hugged her, she looked so deli- 
ciously quaint, with her fine black dress, heavy 
brocaded apron and little stiff collar. If only 
some one could develop the art of photographing 
colors, then my readers could see the wealth of 
flaming blossoms that frame the Addison home, 
and appreciate the magnificence of that brocaded 
apron. Rumor hath it that this good woman, 
who rejoices in having come from ‘the best 
Floridy society in the north of the State,” is the 
possessor of trunks full of rare and costly gar- 
ments, which she must regard as art lovers do 
collections of bric-’i-brac or paintings, for here 
she has lived for twenty years, miles away from 
any neighbor, and often only a few feet removed 
from wild beasts and Indians, 

** Are you never lonely here, Mrs. Addison ?” 
I asked. 

*<Oh, yes’m. I’m used to the best society, and 
I never shall get used to this place.” And this, 
after a twenty years’ experience ! 

It was John Addison who told me the pathetic 
story of “ Billy Bowlegs,” and he assured me that 
very few outsiders had ever heard it. That 
tragedy was in 1848, when Mr. Addison was a 
young man. He asserts that ‘ Billy Bowlegs” 
«© was the smartest Indian that ever lived. Could 

talk like a white man, and had a great liking for 
t he whites.” 

‘*Old Tiger,” the father of ‘ Little Tiger,” was 
jm the battle of New Orleans, and, according to 
tiie same authority, ‘* was killed by thunder.” 

Mrs. Addison was as generous in her patier7e 
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with my questions as her husband, and told me 
many facts concerning the camp life of the Sem- 
inoles, as seen from her piazza. They particu- 
larly affected a cleared spot of hammock land, 
within sight of her front door, and would often 
camp there for a week at a time. The men would 
bring the wood, make the fire, and supply the 
venison, game and fish. The women would set 
up the tent poles and spread the musquito nets, 
if warm and pleasant, or gather palmetto leaves 
and construct a temporary thatch. They do all 
the curing of skins, cutting and jerking of meats, 
raising of vegetables arid sewing, and “keep the 
place more nicer than we do.” She said the In- 
dian girls were pretty, modest and reserved. Un- 
fortunately, I did not see one while I was in 
Florida. 

_In speaking of their burial customs, Mrs. Addi- 
son said that she knew of one Indian burial 
‘‘pen” that had been seen within ten years on 
the Miama shore, but she believed that the Sem- 
inoles had learned to bury their dead as we do. 
They follow the same custom that the Cubans do, 
in spirit, at least, and bury all the departed’s 
treasures with them. 

Speaking of ‘‘ Matlo,” the oldest and the most 
unpopular Seminole brave now alive. recalls a 
unique experience of last Christmas. 

Early in the day a cry went through the yacht, 
intended particularly for my ears. I hastened on 
deck, and beheld, not three hundred feet distant, 
under the cocoanut trees, the old warrior himself. 
He was accompanied by a young brave, whose 
costume was something gorgeous to behold. 

To be rowed ashore, accompanied by the com- 
modore and his camera, was a matter of a few 
minutes, and a fierce resolve to return with noth- 
ing less than ‘‘ Matlo’s” photograph took full 
possession of me. 

The commodore was skeptical. ‘ The old fox 
never will let me get ashot at him. He is one 
of the old sort,” he declared ; but I hugged my 
own collection of pictures and my resolve, with 
equal faith, and landed, with an external courage 
that quite surprised myself. There they stood 
—stolid, straight and staring, like two owls. I 
smiled upon them as blandly as though they were 
two society lions, and nodding at the same time 
with a cool familiarity that was bound to prove 
my success or my undoing, I launched my firs: 
broadside at them. 

“‘Howd’y ?”—to “Matlo”; ‘* Howd’y ?”—to 
his friend. <‘‘Matlo” rolled his tobacco to tho 
northeast corner of his mouth, squirted a quan- 
tity of juice over his right shoulder, wiped off his 
lips and cheek with the back of his right hand, 
and granted ‘‘ Howd’y,” as he looked me over 
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from head to foot, in the meantime keeping fast 
hold of a bottle of pineapple wine that had been 
given him. 

It is quite superfluous to go through with the 
particulars of the somewhat tedious process of 
inducing old ‘ Matlo” and his “dude” friend, 
“« Cypress Charlie,” to submit their charms to the 
commodore’s skill, and the results must rest upon 
their own merits. I very much doubt, however, 
if «‘ Matlo” was ever so nervous under fire of the 
enemy as while that camera was pointed at him ; 
and as for ‘*‘ Cypress Charlie,” his broad, good- 
natured face became positively terrific under the 
same spell. 

For majestic pose and monumental self-con- 
ceit, as well as intelligence and general fascina- 
tion, ‘ Little Tiger ” stands foremost. 

He actually offered himself for perpetuation, 
and when I asked him to go and get his squaw, 
he answered : ‘‘ Me squaw no good here ”—point- 
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ing to his face. ‘‘No good here ”—passing his 
hands over his garments. Then, with a roguish 
smile, he straightened himself and added, “ Me 
much good here. Hm-hm! Much good pict- 
ure take. Hm-hm!”’ So he was “¢ taken” 
with a borrowed “white man’s plume” in his 
turban and his trusty rifle in his hands, tall, self- 
reliant and keen-eyed’; “little” in nothing but 
name. 

His handsome boy, ‘‘ Wild Cat,” is always eager 
to be photographed, and aptly illustrates the wide 
difference between the picturesqueness of his na- 
tive costume and the unmitigated ugliness of 
“‘store clothes” in the two pictures given. In 
the latter garments he sets off ‘‘ Jack Charlie’s” 
Indian garb, while he appears as a savage élégant 
in the group of young bucks, with his two broth- 
ers, ‘‘ Kafnee,” ‘‘ Cypress Tommie” (an Indian 
gallant who also appears in another photo- 
graph), and some friends. In the dim distance 
of the group of bucks might be discerned a de- 
jected and rejected Indian boy, who longed to be 
one of the favored number, but was too civilized 
in his dress to be in the least interesting. 
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As I recall those bright, well-made, manly fel- 
Jows, and consider their industry, skill in ath- 
letic sports, self-respect, obedience toward their 
elders, tenderness toward youth and old age, and 
general worthiness, I cannot help once more 
quoting from the “ Indian-loving Catlin” his 
<< Creed,” written in 1868: 


“« Have I any apology to make for loving the Indians ? 

‘* The Indians have always loved me, and why should I 
not love the Indians ? 

“*T love the people who have always made me welcome 
to the best they had. 

«*T love the people who are honest without laws, who 
have no jails and no poorhouses. 

«‘T love the people who keep the Commandments with- 
eut ever having read them or heard them preached from 
the pulpit. 

«TI love a people who never swear, who never take the 
mame of God in vain. 

«I love a people who love their neighbors as them- 
sclves. 

“* T love a people who worship God without a Bible, for 
I believe that God loves them also. 

“I love a people whose religion is all the same, and 
who are free from religious animosities. 

“IT love a people who have never raised a hand against 
me or stolen my property, where there was no law to 
punish for either. 
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‘*T love a people who never have fought a battle with 
white men except on their own ground. 

**T love and don’t fear mankind, where God has made 
and left them, for they are children. 

**I love a people who live and keep what is their own 
without locks and keys. 

‘*T love all people who do the best they can, and oh! 
how I love a people who don't live for the love of money !” 


There is no virtue mentioned in the foregoing 
tribute that does not belong to the Seminole tribe 
of Indians, and it was a constant delight to me 
to gather evidence from the white settlers through 
the Miami region of their uprightness in all their 
undertakings. Mrs. Brickell says she has loaned 
as large a sum as five hundred dollars to individ- 
ual Seminoles, and never lost a dollar by them. 
As the winter slipped away, but one ungratified 
ambition, in connection with my ‘‘ Seminole 
fad,” disturbed my mind, and that was the ap- 
parently unattainable glimpse and picture of an 
Indian village. The commodore declared him- 
self perfectly willing to go and to take our party 
to any settlement that there was any certainty of 
finding, but he considered a possibly wild-goose 
chase among the Everglade solitudes as both fu- 
tile and dangerous. 


WILD CAT AND JACK CHARLIE (SEMINOLE BUCKS). 
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At the eleventh hour, or, more literally speak- 
ing, four days before the Nethla stretched her 
white wings and carried us further south, a guide 
was found, and, with hope renewed, we set sail 
again for the Miami, with three light-draft boats 
trailing at our stern, and our minds made up to 
go through anything, so that it led to a Seminole 
camp. The day was warm, and the sky heavy 
with rainclouds, which hung lower and lower, 
as we took to the small boats and were rowed, 
poled, padded, pushed and puiled up the lovely 
stream, which grew more and more narrow the 
nearer we approached the Everglades, until even 
the female contingent were obliged to get out 
and stumble along over the coral edges, while the 
men dragged the boats over the rocks and through 
the rapids into the Everglade trai]. Never shall 
I forget that scene. Imagine acres and acres of 
saw grass waving in every direction, like a giant 
cornfield. On the horizon lay stretches of for- 
ests melting into feathery distances. At inter- 
vals lay dots of wooded islands apparently untrod- 
den by the foot of man or beast. Strange birds 
swept through the air. The ery of one of them 
was like a lost child. A goldfish leaped in the 
air almost across the steward’s oar, and white 
lilies, like Easter lilies, nodded at us as their 
roots were stirred by our passage. 

At last a small cabin appeared a short distance 
before us. A few moments later, ‘* John Billy,” 
son-in-law of ‘* Billy Harney,” gave us a pleasant 
nod and “‘ Howd’y,” as he helped us mount the 
wooden platform which saved us from a mud bath. 

We followed him into the camp, and found 
“ Billy Harney” sitting on the edge of a rough 
table, upon which was spread dried corn, beans, 
starch, and other products of their fields. His 
daughters, with their pickaninnies, were grouped 
near the cooking shanty, and the eldest of them 
seemed to be in charge of the great iron kettle 
which swung above the log fire. 
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The old man shook hands with each of us, and 
was quite ready to talk. But to be frank, I did 
not feel thoroughly at ease. I was certain that 
the men were kindly disposed, but I discerned in 
the women’s faces a distinct resentment, which 
all our offerings of various trifles failed to re- 
move. Indeed, the presiding genius of the culi- 
nary department calmly folded the handkerchief 
given her in the leaves of the accompanying book, 
and handed both back to the donor, with a curi- 
ous gesture of disdain. It was not until purchases 
of corn and beans were effected that she made the 
least attempt at civility ; and the younger women 
kept up a continual comment upon our party, be- 
tween themselves, with numerous outbursts of 
laughter and suggestive shrugs. 

While the rest of the party were moving about 
and absorbing the attention of our host, who 
kindly but firmly declined being photographed, 
the little detective did its work, as well as it 
could under the circumstances, and when we took 
our leave, it was with mingled feelings of satis- 
faction and regret. 

It must be confessed that there is nothing in 
the least romantic about a Seminole camp. The 
principal house belongs to the head of the settle- 
ment, and in ‘‘ Billy Harney’s” camp was the 
only dwelling that boasted four boarded-in sides. 
The others were composed of four posts, sur- 
mounted by a thatched roof. A platform, or 
floor of logs, raised about two feet above the 
ground, affords sitting and sleeping accommod:- 
tions, and other shanties of like construction are 
devoted to the storage of food, clothing and house- 
hold belongings. 

With the advantages of an unrivaled climate, a 
free, pastoral and absolutely normal existence, 
good morals and self-respecting independence, it 
is hard to see how the government can better these 
unrivaled people, except by protecting them just 
where they are. 


FLORIDA CRANES, 


TWO SONGS OF LIBBY PRISON. 


{In looking over some old MSS., I found, written upon a torn, yellow bit of paper, a travesty of Charles Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Three Fishers,” bearing date October, 1861, and written for the Glee Club of our Richmond Prison Associa- 
tion. I read it to Master Felix Oldboy, and then went on to tell him stories of the long months in which I was a 
prisoner of war; of the time when I walked out of the prison by boldly imitating the ways of the. Confederate 
surgeons, and merely lifting a haughty finger to the sentry; and of a dismal Thanksgiving Day when, in return 
for a five-dollar gold piece, a Richmond baker sent in a dozen pies made with upper and under crusts, and in- 
geniously stuffed with sliced pumpkin which had been warmed but not cooked, and was, therefore, entirely un- 
eatable. A day or two afterward Master Felix presented me with his owa version of these experiences, and I, in 


return, lay it before the public.— Frrix Oxpsoy. } 


A SONG OF HEROES. 
By FELIx OLpBoy. 


Our soldiers marched gallantly out to the field, 
Out into the field with hearts that were brave; 
They vowed for their flag their weapons to wield, 
Though the flag did but wave its folds over their 
grave! 
The prison’s for men with its martyr crown, 
While the heavy home cross weighs the women 
_ down, 
And the days pass wearily. 


Their wives stood watching them from their far home, 
As they pressed their babes to an aching breast— 
With a tearful prayer that the loved one may come, 
Rut come back with honor, or in honor may rest! 
The prison’s for men with its martyr crown, 
And God on the children at home looks down, 
Though the days pass drearily. 


Our soldiers lie starving in dungeons afar, 
But their hearts to the dear old flag are true— 
And their wives at home, while they weep for the war, 
Are glad for their courage to dare and to do! 
The prison’s for men with its martyr crown, 
But hearts look up, thongh the cross weighs 
down, 


And the days pass drearily. 


BILL BARTON'S PIES. 
By FELIX OLDBOY, JR. 


You want a Thanksgivin’ story ? 
Well, 1 kin give you one. 
*Twas down in Libby Prison, . 
When the war had just begun: 
I'd lived in old New Hampshire, 
And I'd joined the Boys in Blue, 
With my old friend Bill Barton 
To be my comrade true. 


We marched straight on to Bull Run, 
And in that battle fought 

Till- both of us fell wounded, 
And that’s how we got caught. 


They marched us on to Richmond, 
And there they kept us tight, 

With the Home Guard ** Rebs” to watch us 
Lest we should take to flight. 


We struggled through the summer 
Until Thanksgivin’ come— 

A mean day for us fellows, 
It made us think of home. 

I went up to Bill Barton, 
And, half ashamed, says I : 

“I'd give this five-dollar gold piece 
For a slice of pumpkin pie.” 


He didn't take the money, 
But says, ** I'll git yer one.” 
And he started for the doorway— 
I thought it was in fun— 
An’ he walked right out the prisen, 
Although a guard stood there, 
Right past the gun and bayonet, 
Into the sweet, free air! 


After one hour of freedom 
He came back; and, my eyes! 
On his right arm there rested 
Three big, brown pumpkin pies! 
We had a glad Thanksgivin’, 
A dozen hungry men, 
And never pumpkin grew as sweet 
As that we tasted then. 


I soon was on parole, an’ then 
For a ‘‘ Johnny ” was exchanged ; 
But I ain’t seen Bill Barton since, 
Though through the States I’ve ranged. 
And I'd like to see him muchly, 
I owe him a little debt; 
I ain’t forgot them pumpkin pies— 
Leastways I ain’t just yet! 


What's that ?—yow—you're Bill Barton? 
Why, your hair is gray like mine. 
His laugh! I know it, comrade, 
From the hour we stood in line. 
Nancy, run to the kitchen 
And make your fingers fly, 
An’ cook for old Bill Barton 
A bustin’ pumpkin pie! 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


» N the following day Nigel Hume 
appeared at the Beacon Street 
house, full ten minutes in advance 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s dinner hour. 
He meant to be punctual. 

As the footman opened the 
drawing-room door a strain of 
music greeted Hume’s ears. Some 
ene was at the piano, singing in a soft, dreamy 
voice, that song of Swinburne’s: 


‘““Ts it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 
To think of things that are well outworn ? 
Of fruitless husk, and fugitive flower, 
The dream foregone and the deed forborne ?” 


Hume crossed the threshold, and a hush fell. 
The musician arose from the instrument, and 
eame forward into the light of the mantel can- 
delabra. 

It was a girl in a dinner dress of some rich 
shimmering fabric. In her corsage was pinned a 
spray of tuberoses. The whiteness of her skin 
made her look like something cut from Parian. 
She glided toward the intruder—fixed upon him 
two wide brown eyes. 

“Tam Nigel Hume,” he said ; “I dare say my 
aunt is expecting me.” 

“And I am Edith Fassel,” replied the vision. 
“ Mrs. Ellicott has had a sudden ill turn, but she 
will be down directly. Yes, she told me you 
were to dine here to-day.” 

Tlume felt a sudden strange impulse to take to 
his heels. 

“<Miss Fassel!” It was the bride that Lepel 
Ellicott had deserted on her marriage night. ‘I 
have heard of you!” he stammered, idiotically. 

**Very likely. And I of you”—with a faint 
smile. ‘‘ Mr. Hume, I am glad that Mrs. Ellicott 
has found anephew. She is old, infirm and alone. 
You will comfort her—you will reconcile her 
again to life.” 

Brazen enough under all ordinary circum- 
stances, Hume felt himself coloring now, like 
a schoolboy. 

«<I fear you overrate my powers. 
fort her ?” 

«< Yes, and in a measure fill her son’s place.” 

He shook his head. 

«<T have small hope of doing that. First of 
all, some evils are too great for consolation ; then 
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Can I com- 


CHAPTER IX.—H1s Fartvre. 


I am a stranger, the child of a sister with whom 
she was at variance; I have none of the brilliant 
gifts of that precious foo ” He pulled himself 
up suddenly. ‘‘I mean,” he concluded, with in- 
creasing confusion, yet looking her squarely in 
the face, ‘‘ Lepel Ellicott must have been a queer 
sort.” . 

“Did you know your cousin ?” asked Miss 
Fassel, dryly. 

“Not at all. But that fact gives me no partic- 
ular regret. I pitied him till this moment. Now 
I see that he was an unheard-of idiot, who de- 
served al]——” 

Luckily the door opened before he could finish 
the sentence, and Mrs. Ellicott entered. She 
greeted her nephew cordially. 

“‘T have had a slight indisposition,” she said. 
“‘These attacks ”— with a sad smile —‘‘ warn me 
to set my affairs in order. Ah!” she flashed a 
quick glance from Hume to Miss Fassel, ‘‘ you 
two need no introduction. That iswell. I want 
you to be friends.” 

They went out to dinner. Hume did not shine 
at the meal. He was silent and shy. Though he 
was careful to keep his eyes from Miss Fassel, not 
a movement of that young person escaped him. 
He marked her slow, lingering smile, the graceful 
turn of her head, the beauty of her dazzling, ring- 
less hands; and the scent of the tuberoses which 
she wore in her bosom remained in his nostrils 
long after he left the house. ‘‘ Report has exag- 
gerated her charms,” he thought ; “‘she is simply 
a counterpart of T'ennyson’s Maud : 


‘*¢ Paultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.’” 
y y reg P 


She seemed quite at home in that desolate 
house—quite at her ease, also. And it was plain 
that Mrs. Ellicott adored her. 

Coffee was served in old Dresden cups; and as 
Hume was about to make his adieux, his aunt 
drew him into her library, and opened a check 
book. 

‘7 hear that you live in obscure lodgings, and 
in a very humble manner,” she said ; ‘‘I wish to 
change all that.” 

He drew back, reddening to his temples. 

«Pardon me—I cannot take your money. I 
live quite as well as the majority of my fellow 
students. My wants are but few, and Spartan 
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simplicity "— with an uneasy laugh —*‘ is good 
for a man.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

«You are too proud to accept help from me,” 
she said ; ‘‘ you prefer to remain independent ?” 

«That is it !’ he answered ; and she closed the 
check book, and permitted him to depart without 
further words. 

After that, he was summoned often to the Bea- 
con Street house—-to stately dinners, to cheerful 
five-o’clock teas, to delightful lunches. Said 
Parker, the butler, to Susan Taylor: 

« My stomach rebels agin that young man as 
slashes up cold corpses ; he comes ’ere much too 
often ; I “ave no liking for your Mr.’Ume.” 

“He isn’t my Mr. Hume,” sniffed Susan ; ‘I 
want no part in him. Indeed, I couldn’t bring 
myself to look with favor on the Angel Gabriel 
himself, if I saw that he was trying to slip into 
poor Mr. Lepel’s place.” 

Mrs. Ellicott did not again offer her nephew 
money, nor seck to impose any obligation upon 
him. Hume met Miss Fassel coustantly at the 
Ellicott house. Plainly, the events of the previ- 
ous year had in nowise disturbed that young 
person’s affectionate relations with Mrs. Ellicott. 
She bore herself like a daughter toward the child- 
less woman. 

“‘ Lepel’s death has blotted out all his trans- 
gressions,” Hume secretly concluded. ‘* Woman- 
like, she finds it easy to forgive the man she 
loved, and to be kind to the old mother for his 
sake.” 

Sometimes he found her presiding at the tea 
equipage in the Ellicott drawing room. Some- 
times, in gray twilights, when the east wind was 
blowing sharp as a knife from the harbor, she 
sat under rose-colored lights, and played noc- 
turnes or soft sonatas with the skill of one who 
had learned her art from famous masters. She 
had very little to say at any time to the shabby 
medical student, and Hume did not wonder at 
that. How could she tolerate him at all? How 
could she bear to enter the Ellicott house, or even 
hear the name spoken ? 

Sometimes he saw her on the crowded streets, 
riding in a victoria with green liveries ; and one 
day a certain Jack Harold, his friend and fellow 
student, said to him: 

**In Heaven’s name, Hume, why do you always 
change countenance at sight of that particular 
carriage ? I chased it two whole blocks one 
morning, just to discover what it held that upset 
you so.” 

“T hope your landable curiosity was rewarded,” 
answered Hume, sharply. 

«* Well, I saw two women inside the yehicle— 
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YASH, 

one young, one old—and some fluffy lapdogs. 
All belonged, without doubt, to the four hun- 
dred. The younger female was a genuine Bos- 
ton exotic, white as snow, cold as Arctic ice— 
looked as though she could successfully discuss 
bacilli, Browning or beans with a room full of 
savants.” 

Hume frowned. 

‘What nonsense you talk, Jack! That is the 
girl whom Lepel Ellicott deserted on her mar- 
riage night. The sight of her throws me into a 
cold sweat. I long to hide in dens and caves—to 
fly 


““* Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world !’ 


She is a sort of relic of Lepel; and I, figuratively 
speaking, am attempting to put on Lepel’s shoes. 
Perhaps these facts account for the peculiar sen- 
sations which I experience in her presence. At 
any rate, I would rather face a loaded cannon than 
Miss Fassel.” 

Harold, a small, fair young man in spectacles, 
looked hard at his friend. 

“By Jove!” he said, and drew a low, soft 
whistle. 

Spring came. 

The lively crocus peeped from the brown mold 
under the plate-glass windows of the Ellicott 
house. The huge vines, curling about the little 
iron balconies of the mansion, put forth count- 
less leaves. Across the mall the grass was like 
emerald velvet, and the old, historic trees spread 
full, umbrageous branches to the June sky. 

One afternoon Hume started out for a solitary 
walk in the suburbs. Incessant study and mea- 
gre fare were telling on the young fellow’s strength. 
He looked haggard and careworn. Jack Harold, 
who was just recovering from a sharp attack of 
typhoid, had gone away to recuperate in some re- 
mote Maine fishing town. In the absence of his 
friend, Hume-tramped off alone, weary in body 
and somewhat dull in spirit. 

He was a good pedestrian, and the afternoon 
was his own. The broad avenue along which he 
plodded was smooth as a floor, dappled with soft 
shadows, and bordered on either side with superb 
villas and gardens. <A cool, sweet wind, full of 
reviving power, blew from him the sickening 
scents of the hospital. His thoughts were occu- 
pied with a terrible surgical operation which he 
had witnessed that day. 

“It was superbly done,” he muttered, half 
aloud. ‘Old Bellamy surpassed himself ”— re- 
ferring to an autocrat surgeon, of whom the stu- 
dents stood in wholesome awe. ‘* Pity that Har- 
old should have missed the sight! I must write 
to him about it.” 
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In sudden remembrance, he clapped a hand to 
his breast pocket, and drew forth a letter received 
several hours before, but quite forgotten in the 
important event of the day. 

It was Harold’s latest effort, and ran as follows: 
«< Already I have gained amazingly in flesh and 
strength, my dear Hume. Old Bellamy knew 
what he was about when he advised me to try the 
air of Cape Desolation. The finny tribe disport 
in all the neighboring waters, and birds abound 
on the rocks. I remember that you have no fen- 
dre for the sex ; but I will mention that the cape 
girl is renowned for her good looks. I have es- 
tablished a close friendship with a certain old 
fisherman named Hillyer, who owns a jigger, and 
lives at a secluded cove, called after his own fam- 
ily. He is the uncle of two blazing beauties, both 
still in their teens. I give you my word, that 
pair of young creatures would create a sensation 
in any Boston drawing room. The elder, known 
as the sailor girl, because of some wonderful ex- 
ploits of hers on blue water, is a Juno, with vel- 
vet-black eyes and a profile cut like an old cameo. 
The other But I forbear! That way lies 
madness—diadblerie. One must neither think nor 
talk about the other. 

«*Come down here for a week or two, my dear 
Hume, and hear the noise of the surf, and the 
scream of sea fowl on Cape Desolation. My land- 
lady, worthy soul, bakes toothsome coddies, and 
airs her sheets with religious care. Of course, 
you will say No, and plead the old excuse—an 
empty purse—your usual inability to raise the 
wind. But consider: you are fagged out—done 
up. You have studied harder than any of us— 
burned the midnight oil with what I may call 
ghastly freedom. <A few days’ rest will put you on 
your legs again. Ask the rich aunt for a check, 
pawn your watch, turn footpad—do anything, 
lawful or otherwise, but come before my own 
leave of absence dwindles to a close. 

“* By the way, Hume, I have stumbled upon a 
case here—a curious and terrible case—which at 
first sight aroused my professional interest to the 
utmost ; but I can make nothing of it. Yon see, 
the grand eyes of Juno—I mean Miss Hillyer— 
muddle my head so hopelessly when I go to the 
cove, that all my wits seem flying into space. 
When she looks at me I do not know whether I 
am a medical student or a clam digger. Bring 
your cool brain and keen eye to the cape, and 
you will find occupation for both.” 

Hume had paused in the friendly shade of some 
wayside trees to read the letter. His back was to 
a stately garden wall, overtopped by English haw- 
thorn. He leaned meditatively against the gray 
stone, smiling at his own thoughts. 
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“Poor old Jack !—reseued from typhoid, he 
must tumble into love! Who shall say that the 
last state of the man is not worse than the first ? 
Cape Desolation—a sailor girl—a terrible case— 
pooh! What a medley! Of course, I cannot go.” 

He put the letter back in his pocket. As he 
did so a thud of approaching hoofs saluted his 
ears. Miss Fassel. mounted upon a superb bay 
horse, appeared in a bend of the road. 

She wore an English habit of dark-blue cloth, 
asmall, round hat of the same color, and silver- 
gray gauntlets. Her slender figure stood out in 
bold relief against the green trees and high stone 
wall which framed her on either side. She drew 
rein at sight of Hume. 

“‘T fear you are lost,” she said, smiling. 

“‘No,” he answered ; ‘ only seeking fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 

“You may not know it,” she said; ‘‘but you 
have stopped directly at my own gate. Yes, this 
is Windmere,” as he started up from the wall, 
coloring hotly, ‘‘my birthplace. Ah, how awk- 
ward !” 

The exclamation was called forth by a coil of 
loosened hair which fell suddenly on her shoul- 
ders from under her hat brim. Like a huge 
twist of bronze silk shot through with yellow 
gleams, it swept down to her saddle. 

“‘T have been riding fast and far,” she said, 
‘and the wind is high. Unfortunately, I lost 


sight of my groom some time ago, and have no 


idea where he now is. May I ask you to hold my 
whip and gloves, Mr. Hume ¢” 

He took the whip and gray gauntlets, and with 
a dexterous turn of her white wrist she gathered 
up her escaped tresses, and pinned them quickly 
in place. Hume gave one look at the supple 
curves of her figure—at the high-bred face so cvol 
and unembarrassed ; then his eyes sought the dis- 
tant landscape, and he did not even glance toward 
her again till she reached for her gauntlets. 

‘* Now that you find yourself at my very door, 
Mr. Hume,” she said, sweetly, *«I beg you will 
not refuse to take a cup of tea with Aunt Lat- 
imer. She is at home, and will be glad to wel- 
come you.” 

A sudden dazzling smile, such as she had never 
bestowed on him before, accompanied the words. 
Go with her ? He could not help himself! Like 
& man in adream, he walked by the side of the 
bay horse, through the stone gates, and up the 
long driveway to Windmere. 

At the door she sprang from the saddle, hardly 
touching the hand which Ilume held ont to her, 
and went away to doff her habit. Aunt Latimer 
arose from a seat on the piazza, and came forward 
to greet her visitor. 
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“So glad to see you, Mr, Hume!” And she 
drew him hospitably to a seat amid the ferns. 
“Positively, Edith every day grows more and 
more like an Englishwoman. She finds her 
chief amusement in her horses and dogs. I 
dare say that poor groom is lost again—he al- 
ways is when he tries to follow her.” 

Hume glanced around. The piazza was a bower 
of tropical plants, set in huge Moorish jars. Mag- 
nificent roses, varying in hue from fairest white 
to darkest crimson, flaunted on the posts and the 
balustrade. Two or three collie dogs lay stretched 
along the floor. Through long windows, opening 
this way and that, glimpses of luxurious interiors 
were revealed—a mahogany room, with walls of 
soft willow green and draperies of salmon-tinted 
brocade—a salon with ivory-enameled furniture, 
and walls paneled in blue and gold. The pea- 
cocks were spreading gorgeous plumes on the ter- 
race, and all the air was heavy with the perfume 
of the roses. 

«Let us have tea on the piazza, Aunt Lati- 
mer,” said Miss Fassel, appearing suddenly in a 
glass door behind Hume’s chair. 

Her riding habit had been exchanged for a 
dress of dull-blue faille. Its full falling over- 
sleeves were tucked up to show close medieval 
undersleeves, stiff with gold embroidery. A high 
collar and pointed girdle of the same rich stuff 
gave a fetching air to the costume. A golden 
dagger was thrust through the bronze coils of her 
hair. 

A servant brought out the tea service, and laid 
it on a round table in the midst of the tropical 
plants. The rattling of the Sévres cups and the 
old Dutch-galliot spoons made a cheerful sound 
in that bower of bloom. Miss Fassel poured tea 
for her guest, and Aunt Latimer helped him to 
delicious little cakes and a dish of crimson straw- 
berries. 

And Hume ? 

All in a moment he became aware that he was 
poor, unknown and halting in speech—that his 
clothes were shabby, ill-fitting, and permeated 
with lingering odors of anesthetics—that he was 
the last person on earth who should be sitting 
there with that ravishing patrician girl—Lepel 
fllicott’s forsaken love ! 

“‘It is good to be once more at Windmere in 
dear, beautiful June,” Aunt Latimer was saying, 
with her kindly old face turned upon Hume. 
“You see, last year, at this time, Edith and I 
were abroad. JI ama miserable traveler, and the 
dear child insisted upon going everywhere and 
seeing everything. You can’t imagine, Mr. 
Hume, the fearful muddle of dingy old pictures, 
and dusty cathedrals and dirty beggars that con- 
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fuse my poor memory when I try to recall our 
eighteen months of travel.” 

“‘T fear it was a little tiresome to you, dear 
Aunt Latimer,” said Miss Fassel, with the sugar 
tongs lifted above a massive silver bowl, orna- 
mented with the head of winged Mercury. ‘‘ You 
do not flourish on foreign soil. Yet, you had 
some happy days, did you not ?” 

«* Yes, yes—certainly. As soon as ‘I saw that 
new scenes and new experiences were working 
wonders for you, dear, I was quite resigned to 
everything.” 

“‘T mean,” said Miss Fassel, calmly, ‘that you 
remember with pleasure such things as the almond 
flowers in our Roman garden; the Gateau St. 
Honoré, and other fascinating sweets, which we 
found in the shops near the Tuileries ; the Venice 
moonlight, the palms and aloes, the marvelous 
atmosphere—yes, and the donkey boys of Cairo ; 
you know you quite loved those donkey boys, 
Aunt Latimer,” with a merry little laugh. 

The elder woman regarded her niece with fond, 
indulgent eyes. 

«The very nicest thing that I remember,” she 
said, cheerfully, ‘“‘ happened one night when we 
went to see the pyramids and the Sphinx by 
moonlight. There was a bridge—Kasr-el-Nil it 
was called—and an avenue of acacias, which some 
Khedive planted for the Empress Eugénie ; and 
the Nile was as white as silver, and the vast 
sands and the Arab mud huts under the date 
palms were all very picturesque. A tall Bedouin, 
in a curious white garment, wanted to run up and 
down the pyramid for our amusement or instruc- 
tion, I forget which, and he demanded ten piastres 
for his trouble. In searching your purse, you dis- 
covered Lepel Ellicott’s engagement ring. You 
threw it into the Nile—a very wise act, too, and 
one that surely broke some evil spell. Old Father 
Nile seemed to cast a benign influence upon you 
at once, for after that night I never saw you out 
of spirits again.” 

The blank silence which followed this remi- 
niscence recalled poor Aunt Latimer to her 
senses. ‘Oh, dear!” she stammered, ‘‘ the per- 
son who talks too much is always sure to say 
something wrong. Pray, pardon me, Edith, and 
give Mr. Hume another cup of tea—I am sure he 
likes it strong and hot.” 

Had his life been the forfeit, Hume could not 
have refrained from one swift glance at Edith 
Fassel. Her face was calm and unmoved. She 
replenished the teacups with a steady hand, and 
then began: to feed the collie dogs with the last of 
the cakes. The repast under the roses ended—it 
was time to say Good-by. 

Aunt Latimer gave Hume a friendly hand at 
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Miss 
invitation, but without 
He cast one last look at her, as she 
stood leaning against the rose-wreathed balus- 


parting, and begged him to come again. 
Fassel repeated the 
warmth. 
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For a week after he kept closely to his studies, 
and forgot to visit the Beacon Street house. At 


the end of that time a note from Mrs. Ellicott 
stiffly reminded him of his neglect. 


“(a8 HE BURST UPON HER, OUT OF THE FOG, SHE WAS STANDING IN THE CLIFF PATH HOLDING TO ONE ARM, 
IN A DAZED WAY, AND HE SAW A THIN STREAM OF BLOOD MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE SLEEVE OF 


HER JACKET.”’ 


trade, her dull-blue gown and golden girdle shin- 
ing in the sunset light; then, feeling as though 
the gate of an enchanted land had closed upon 
hin, he strode off down the driveway, and took 
the road back to town. 


“I wish to see you immediately,” she wrote, 
“on business of importance. I shall leave the 
city shortly for my Newport villa, and there are 
matters which I must arrange with you before my 
departure.” 
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Hume read these words, and felt, somehow, 
that a crisis was at hand. He made haste to 
meet it. 

In the dusk of a summer twilight he—for the 
last time—entered the Ellicott drawing room. It 
was empty, but a murmur of voices behind the 
portiére which separated that apartment from the 
library told him that his aunt was not.for away. 
Presently she pushed back the curtain and limped 
in, looking more feeble than ever. 

‘*T have not seen you for a week,” she began, 
with some asperity. 

He hastened to push her favorite chair into 
place. 

“I could not help it,” he answered, menda- 
ciously. ‘I am not a brilliant fellow, you know 
—I make my way only by hard and diligent 
study.” 

‘Sit down beside me. 
night for a special reason. 
understand each other.” 

‘Quite true,” he answered, quietly. ‘‘ My 
mind is’ made up, Nigel. You shall be my heir, 
on one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“‘T have chosen a wife for you. 
and I will ask nothing more.” 

For a moment he seemed too astounded to 
reply. Then acurious smile curved his well-cut 
lips. 

‘My dear aunt, you snatch away my breath. 
A wife? You are very good—too good, for, par- 
don me, I have no desire for such a possession.” 

‘Task you to marry—no, I command it !” she 
cried, pounding the floor with her gold-headed 
stick. ‘* Don’t advance objections—I know what 
Tam talking about.” 

«Then you have the advantage of me,” he an- 
swered. 

She laid one hand impressively on his arm. 

**Let me explain. You are already aware that 
your cousin Lepel, at the time of his death, was 
betrothed to the richest single woman in the 
country ?” 

“Yes.” 

“When Edith Fassel lay in her cradle I was 
planning to marry her to my son. I love the 
girl—have always loved her as a daughter. I need 
not speak of Lepel’s madness—it is a mystery 
which has never been solved, and never will be, 
perhaps. I will simply say that I want you to 
marry Miss Fassel, and atone, so far as you can, 
for Lepel’s conduct. You are his successor in 
this house. ‘Take his bride, as well as his in- 
heritance—become at once a suitor for Edith 
Fassel’s hand; pursue her till she is won, and 
every dollar that I possess shall be yours. The 
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Ellicott fortune, united with Miss Fassel’s, will 
make you enormously rich.” 

He sat as though turning to stone. Darkness 
was fast gathering in the room. On the mantel 
a timepiece of tortoiseshell and brass ticked with 
loud insistence. 

“Why do you look at me like that ?” cried Mra. 
Ellicott, sharply. ‘‘ Speak !—say something, and 
at once !” 

“* My dear aunt, did it ever occur to you that 
Miss Fassel may have had quite enough of the 
Ellicott family and all its connections ?” said 
Hume, in a queer, suppressed voice. ‘‘It would 
be singular if, after her experience with Lepel, 
she could consent to receive matrimonial over- 
tures from another of his race.” 

‘“‘She is a woman,” answered Mrs. Ellicott, 
‘‘and therefore can be won. Her fine nature 
harbors resentment against no one. With your 
own eyes you have seen how she cheers and com- 
forts me. As for Lepel, she forgave him long 
ago—who can cherish ill feeling toward the dead ? 
His terrible fate has wiped out his errors. Nigel 
Hume, you have lived long enough to know that 
the man who wooes with sufficient ardor can win 
any woman whose heart is unoccupied.” 

«Doubtless Miss Fassel’s dead lover still occu- 
pies her heart.” 

«©The dead are harmless rivals. You are evad- 
ing me. Speak, I tell you—everything depends 
on your answer !” 

He grew a shade paler. 

**T decline to consider your proposal for an 
instant, my dear aunt! You must be mad to 
choose me, of all men, for Miss Fassel’s next 
suitor. I swear to you, I have not the effrontery 
for such a réle.” Then, waxing vehement, “I 
would rather be shot than attempt it! You will 
have to excuse me—as Heaven hears me, you 
will !” 

For months she had been cherishing her plan 
in secret. His prompt opposition filled her with 
rage and disappointment. 

“This is the first command I ever laid upon 
you,” she said, bitterly, ‘and you immediately 
refuse to obey me! Hitherto, Miss Fassel has 
been considered by the world at large a rara avis 
—a wonderful creature. What good thing do you 
find lacking in her? Youth ?—beauty 

“Stop, I beg you! God knows she lacks noth- 
ing. You purposely misunderstand me.” 

«‘ When you first entered this house,” she cried, 
raising her voice to a shrill staccato, ‘‘ I was care- 
ful to ask if you were heart whole. You assured 
me that you were.” 

‘*T spoke the truth !” he answered, gloomily. 

“And yet”—with an accession of wrath— 
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«* you refuse to approach Miss Fassel in the char- 
acter of a lover ?” 

««T refuse !” 

“She does not suit your fastidious taste ?” 
—mockingly. ‘* You, the son of a penniless 
country surgeon, deliberately slight a belle and 
an heiress, whose place is at the very top of the 
social ladder.” 

Hie made no answer. 

“‘In short, you will not attempt to redeem 
Lepel’s honor ?” 

“It cannot be done,” he replied, with a bitter- 
ness born of the tumult which she had aroused 
within him. ‘‘No man who respects himself 
would undertake the task !” 

In a towering passion she started from her 
chair. 

“<Ingrate! Say it again, that I may be certain 
my ears have not deceived me ; you will not try 
to woo Miss Fassel ?” 

«*T will not !” 

«*You give up the Ellicott fortune sooner than 
ask her to marry ?” 

** Most cheerfully.” 

There was a sudden movement on the other 
side of the portiére, as though some person had 
pushed back a chair suddenly. Mrs. Ellicott 
started—changed countenance. 'The sound seemed 
to remind her of something which, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, she had forgotten. She 
limped to the curtain, dashed it back, and on the 
other side of that abominable drapery Hume saw 
—would he ever forget the sight ?—Ldith Fassel, 
in street dress, standing with one gloved hand on 
the chair from which she had just risen, and the 
other pressed against her heart. She had heard 
every word of the conversation in the adjoining 


room. 

“‘ Edith! Edith !” cried Mrs. Ellicott, in a 
frightened voi , ‘I quite forgot that you were 
waiting here—1 did, indeed !” 

It was useless for Itume to call upon the earth 
to open and swallow him. Without a word—for 
he was past speaking —he seized his hat and 
rushed from the house. 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Ellicott limped up to the motionless figure, 
and threw her arms around it. 

“‘How could you ?” said Edith Fassel, in a 
low, broken voice. ‘Oh, Mrs. Ellicott, how 
could you—after all that I have endured in the 
past ?” 

«© Edith, you break my heart! Yes, it was a 
foolish scheme —an outrage —an insult —I ac- 
knowledge it now. Forgive me. I found it im- 
possible to resign you wholly, and since you could 
never be my daughter, by this way I thought to 
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keep you always near me. You know how Lepel’s 
falsity wrung my heart. I dreamed that Hume— 
But no, I will not offend your ears with his name, 
He is weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
From this moment I wash my hands of him !” 

Miss Fassel struggled hard for composure. Per- 
haps the compassion which she felt for Lepel Elli- 
cott’s mother overcame her natural indignation 
and wounded pride. 

“Oh, Edith, cannot you pardon the blunder 
of a heartbroken old woman ?” groaned Mrs. 
Ellicott. ‘* Yours is a wonderfully sweet and 
generous nature.” 

The tears shone in Miss Fassel’s brown eyes. 
She leaned and kissed her friend. 

‘‘ Promise never to speak of this hour so long 
as we both shall live, and I will pardon you with 
my whole heart, Mrs. Ellicott.” 

“T promise, dearest child.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Fassel had taken her 
departure from the house. 

Mrs. Ellicott, left alone in the drawing room, 
rang the bell for Susan Taylor. 

““T must see my lawyer, Mr. Stephens, imme- 
diately, Susan,” she said, as that scraggy female 
appeared in haste. ‘It is long past office hours 
—send a messenger at once to his house.” 

‘¢ Lord above ! ma’am, I hope no new unpleas- 
antness has happened to you !” ventured Susan, 
in sudden fright. 

‘* Many things have happened, Susan,” replied 
her mistress, grimly, “ but the principal one is 
this—the Ellicott fortune is sgain without an 
heir !” 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE CAPE. 


How was he to drive the miserable affair from 
his memory ? 

Iiume went home to his lodgings that night 
pondering this vexing question, and there he 
found another letter from Jack Harold, urging 
him anew to try a week at Cape Desolation. 

The night was intensely hot. The great city 
lay panting under a breathless sky. Life therein 
had become a burden. Hume closed his medical 
books, put out his lamp, and went to bed. 

“T’ll go,” he said, recklessly. <‘‘ At any cost, 
I'll get this wretched affair out of my head—oth- 
erwise it will end in a case of dementia. Since 
the air of Cape Desolation can restore a man after 
an attack of typhoid, it may also be able to min- 
ister to a mind diseased.” 

The next day he locked the door of his poor 
lodging room, and started for the cape. 

A lumbering old stage carried him from the 
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railway terminus, over a long, bleak, barren road, 
to the door of Berry’s grocery. 

That ancient building still stood as on the 
night when it was first introduced to the reader’s 
notice—its weather-worn front damp with the 
spray of the hungry sea, its interior the favorite 
gathering place of all the gossips on the cape. 

As Hume scrambled down from the top of the 
stage, a small, fair young man in glasses disen- 
gaged himself from the group of sunburnt fisher- 
men who were lounging around Berry’s door, and 
rushed upon the new arrival with a whoop of 
welcome. 

“« So you have really come, old man !” he cried. 
“‘T felt sure you would never be able to resist my 
eloquent pleading. Why, bless me! how rattled, 
and generally used up, you look! Too much 
midnight oil. It is plain that I did not coax you 
from your books any too soon.” 

The two gathered up the few traps which Hume 
had brought, and started off down the village 
street. 

“Let me look at you, Jack,” said Hume; 
«©?Pon my word, you are vastly improved. Twenty 
pounds heavier than when you arrived here, eh ?” 

“Forty, man! Air is charged with ozone !” 
He threw back his shoulders, and inhaled a long, 
deep breath. ‘‘Didn’t I write you about the 
lishing and shooting, and the abnormally pretty 
girls ? Now, whatever was the row with the 
aunt ? You’ve had one. I noticed something 
wrong the moment you got down from the stage. 
The old dame has cast yo: out? Pouf! Her 
aristocratic soul could not forgive the gaucheries 
of a raw student, maybe, or you did not salaam 
enough before her, or v2 

“Nothing of the kind,” interrupted Hume, 
feeling strangely reluctant to mention the truth 
even to his dear familiar friend. ‘‘She asked 
me to do something; I refused; a rupture was 
the consequence.” 

“So! And you’ve just escaped inheriting the 
Ellicott millions. I don’t know whether to pity 
or congratulate you. Unlimited wealth might 
have spoiled you, you know. Go in now, and 
make your own fortune, Hume. You have the 
right stuff in you. Meanwhile here we are at 
Widow Pole’s door, and the worthy soul is more 
than half expecting you.” 

Up a walk of beach stones he led the way toa 
tidy cottage. As the two crossed the threshold 
an appetizing odor of fried fish and baked pota- 
toes gave them cheerful greeting. This fare, 
combined with flaky biscuits and irreproachable 
coffee, was served to the friends in a clean low- 
ceiled room lighted by oil lamps. Outside, the wind 
was blowing in a way calculated to sweep a feeble 
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man off his feet, and the surf roare< ceaselessly. 
At Cape Desolation the Atlantic was not the play- 
thing of a summer day, but a ravening and terri- 
ble power. 

Supper over, the two young men retired to 
their own quarters to smoke the pipe of peace to- 
gether, and talk between the whiffs. 

‘Bless me!” said Hume, with sudden recol- 
lection, “‘I have been in your company a full 
hour, Jack, and you have not yet mentioned the 
sailor. girl—that dangerous combination of beauty 
and heroism. Are you very hard hit, my boy ?” 

The blood rushed into Harold’s smooth, in- 
offensive face—he sighed, like a furnace. 

“Yes, Hume, I may as well confess it —I’m 
quite done for.” 

“And do you mean so assume family cares 
at once ?” asked Hume, mockingly, ‘‘or will 
your ardor permit you to wait till you are clear 
of the medical school, and can hang out your 
shingle in proper fashion ?” 

“© Oh, bless you,” answered Jack, with a rneful 
grin, ‘‘I never spoke a word of love to Miss Hill- 
yer in my life. She keeps a fellow always at arm’s 
length. She’s beautiful and gracious, yet deu- 
cedly forbidding, too. So I let concealment, like 
a worm in the bud, feed on my cheek. To-mor- 
row I'll take you to Caleb’s cottage, and you shall 
behold the sailor girl with your own eyes.” 

«All right,” said Hume ; ‘‘ and the terrible case 
which you mentioned in your letter—where shal] 
I find that ?” 

«« At Caleb’s, also.” 

Presently the conversation took another, and— 
to Hume—very uncomfortable turn. Harold's 
pipe went out, and as he was lighting it anew he 
remarked : ‘‘ When you come to think of it, the 
death of your cousin, Lepel Ellicott, was a dismal 
affair.” 

“* Rather.” 

“‘T wonder if that statuesque creature, Miss 
Fassel, has ever really forgiven the poor beggar?” 
said Harold. 

«“Who knows—who cares ?” answered Hume. 

“At any rate, she doesn’t go in for a broken 
heart and an early decline.” 

«‘Tlumbug !” 

Through a cloud of curling smoke Harold 
beamed cheerfully on his friend. 

“« Let me see ; all the society journals call Miss 
Fassel a great beauty—do they not ?” 

*‘T never read that sort of twaddle,” replied 
Hume, with grim disdain. 

“They do. She is praised without stint. Now, 
to me she has a frosty effect, like December 
moonlight—it chills a fellow to look at her. 
Still, some men go down, like ripe grain, before 
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that kind of woman. There is always a fascina- 
tion about the unattainable.” 

Hume answered not a word. By and by Jack 
put down his pipe. 

“Now that the aunt has cast you out of her 
favor, dear boy, who will have her money ? Jas 
she any more nephews in the background ?” 

“*No; undoubtedly she will distribute her fort- 
une to public charities. Let us get to bed, Jack— 
we have talked enough.” . 

Hume’s room adjoined his friend’s. Long after 
the two separated he heard Jack moving about, 
singing at the top of his lungs various love songs, 
indicative of a disturbed state of mind. There 
was one in particular which he repeated again 
and again. Hume listened : 

““* Escape me? 
Never— 
Beloved ! 
While I am I, and you are you. 
So long as the world contains us both— 
Me the loving, and you the loath, 
While the one eludes, must the other pursue.’” 


“Poor fellow!’ muttered Hume; ‘‘he has 
taken the disease in its worst form.” And then 
he composed himself on his pillow, and in the 
amidst of the amorous clamor fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN ACCIDENT. 

“Hattoo!” Through a wet blanket of fog, 
Hume’s voice was blown back to his own ears in 
a depressing echo. 

‘*Halloo yourself!” replied Jack Harold, at a 
distance. 

“‘T say, Jack, how long is this sort of thing to 
continue ?” shouted Hume. ‘‘ Where the deuce 
are your birds ?” 

“Blessed if I know !” replied Jack, dejectedly, 
«8s he appeared on the rocks beside his friend ; 
“‘there’s not a feather fluttering anywhere. And 
now a man cannot see the length of his own nose 
in this vapor. We may as well give it up and go 
home.” 

For hours the two men had been tramping 
about the cliffs and the wastes of sand and poy- 
erty grass, searching for sea fowl, and finding 
none. 

The winged tribe had forsaken their favorite 
haunts to-day. Moreover a mighty fog was 
falling sullenly on everything. Only a round, 
blurred speck of yellow light, moving westward 
through the sky, marked the declining sun. 

“*Come on,” said Harold; ‘‘ this is the way 
back to the village ;” and he drew his friend into 
a narrow path—a genuine sheep track, winding 
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along the cliffs. ‘By Jove! you should walk 
here of a dark night, when the wind is on a lark! 
You couldn’t hear your own voice then, even if 
it was pitched to a shriek. Thousands of miles 
of whitecaps thundering in on these cliffs, 
tearing and gullying a track into their brown 
sides 7 

«* And what would a sane man be doing here of 
dark nights ?” interrupted Hume, in disgust. 
**You don’t mean to insinuate, Jack, that you 
go philandering about a place like this at any un- 
holy hour ?” 

“ This, sir,” replied Jack, calmly, ‘‘ is the near- 
est path to Hillyer’s Cove. I often go there to 
spend an evening with old Caleb, and it some- 
times happens that the wind is blowing great 
guns. Observe in what strange shapes the few 
cape trees grow, and yon can get some idea of its 
force !—and the sea is a tremendous but invisible 
presence. Look sharp, Hume, and keep your 
gun ready. We may meet birds on the cliffs.” 

Even as he spoke both men heard a soft swish, 
as of tired wings moving near in the fog. Hume 
raised his fowling piece, just as the white glanc- 
ing breast of a bird took shape and color a few 
misty yards ahead. Bang! went the weapon. A 
human voice answered it, ‘* Oh!” 

That small, frightened cry struck to Hume’s 
heart like a knife. He dropped his gun. 

“*Great God!” he cried; ‘it was not a bird, 
but a woman !” 

As he burst upon her, out of the fog, she was 
standing in the cliff path holding to one arm, in 
a dazed way, and he saw a thin stream of blood 
making its way through the sleeve of her jacket 
down over the fingers of the supporting hand. 
Harold, following on the heels of his friend, ut- 
tered a shout of horrified recognition. 

“* Bess !—Miss Hillyer! Heaven above! are 
you hurt ?” 

“Do not be frightened,” she answered, calmly. 
“*T dare say it is nothing.” 

‘*T saw that wing in your hat,” said Hume, in an 
agony of shame and remorse, ‘‘and mistook you 
for a bird. Could anything have been more idi- 
otic ? Vl never touch a fowling piece again—at 
least, ina fog! Lend a hand, Harold. Is there 
any house on these devilish cliffs? I mean, can 
we get Miss Hillyer under shelter? I ought 
to be shot myself, and in dead earnest, too, for 
making such a monstrous blunder.” 

Miss Hillyer smiled. She alone had retained 
her composure. The faces of the two men were 
pale with apprehension—her own, bright, dark, 
beautiful, had not changed a whit. 

“‘ Don’t reproach yourself,” she said to Hume. 
“* Your mistake was pardonable--in this mist. 
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Of course, the gull’s breast in my hat made the 
mischief. Fortunately for me, your aim was bad.” 

With a professional hand Hume had already 
drawn the jacket from her arm, ripped up her 
dress sleeve, and stanched the flowing blood. 
To his unspeakable relief he found that the bone 
was uninjured, and the wound, after all, but a 
scratch. 

** Present me in due form, Jack,” he said to 
Harold ; ‘‘ and if you happen to have any brandy 
in your pocket, a few drops will not come amiss.” 

‘* Here it is !” cried Jack, promptly producing 
a tiny flask. ‘ Take a pull at it, Miss Hillyer— 
it will revive your courage ; though, to be sure, 
there is small need of that. In this blundering 
fellow you see Nigel Hume, a friend of mine, and 
a new arrival on Cape Desolation. You can trust 
your arm to his care, for he is well up in surgery, 
though he knows nothing about birds.” 

Miss Hillyer declined the brandy, and calmly 
arranged her jacket, preparatory to moving on. 

“1 was returning from an errand at Berry’s 
grocery,” she said to Harold, ‘‘and I seemed to 
hear a voice — your voice, somewhere in the 
fog——” 

“« My voice !” he interrupted, eagerly. 
good of you to recognize it !” 

“Oh, I did not feel quite certain,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ because the crows often make a great 
noise over these wastes, and confuse one in regard 
to sounds.” Hume grinned wickedly as his friend’s 
face fell. <‘ Had I called aloud to you,” concluded 
Miss Hillver, ‘ I might have saved all this pother. 
Good-by : 

““No, no!” protested Jack ; ‘pray allow us to 
walk home with you, Miss Hillyer. Hume must 
dress your arm properly, you know, and we could 
never think of leaving you to make the rest of 
your way, wounded and alone.” 

«¢ As you like,” said Bess Hillyer, indifferently ; 
and the three started for the cove. 

The sailor girl, serene as a May morning, de- 
clined all aid from her male escort on the way, 
and behaved very much as though nothing had 
happened. It was plain that the young person 
who had suffered shipwreck in the South Seas, 
and brought her father’s vessel safely into port, 
with fever and other horrors aboard, was equal to 
being shot by a strange man, and preserving her 
equanimity through the ordeal. 

T'wo years had brought few changes to Caleb 
Hillyer’s cottage. The fish flakes were still there 
—the little garden patch, set with hollyhocks and 
camomile—the weather-worn porch, and the long, 
sharp seine boats on the beach. 

As the trio went up the cobble-stone walk, in 
the fast-falling darkness, Hume stumbled against 
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some object crouching on the step of the porch— 
a man, with a needle and mesh block and a heap 
of torn nets flung down at his side. He was not 
working, however, but stooping forward in an at- 
titude of distress, his head grasped in both hands. 
Hume recoiled. * Beg pardon,” he said, politely ; 
but the man returned no answer. Without being 
able to take in the details of his appearance, 
Hume was conscious that he stood in the pres- 
ence of something uncanny — repulsive. Like 
lightning, Bess Hillyer turned and laid her sound 
hand on the bowed shoulder. 

“Andy,” she said, and her voice was like a 
caress, ‘‘ put by the nets now—night is falling— 
it is time for you to come in and rest your poor 
head.” 

Still the man answered nothing—only sat as 
before, with both hands clinched in his hair. A 
look of unspeakable pain and pity swept Miss 
Hillyer’s handsome face. She hesitated an in- 
stant, then opened the door of the cottage, and 
ushered her two companions into Caleb Hillyer’s 
living room. 

No lamp had been lighted there, but the merry 
driftwood fire which always glowed on the hearth, 
both in the chilly summer and the intensely cold 
winter, was now blazing its brightest. Flung down 
on a mat before it, Hume saw a young girl, ina 
simple blue flannel gown, with dimpled hands 
dropped listlessly on her lap, and large, lovely 
eyes fixed on the red flame. 

““ Rose,” said Bess Hillyer, soothingly, ‘don’t 
be frightened, dear—I am not seriously hurt.” 

The girl on the mat started to her feet—turn- 
ing on Hume and his friend a small oval face, 
with a tinge of seashell pink in either cheek, and 
long, slumberous eyes shining through exquisite 
lashes. 

“‘Oh! what has happened, Bess ?” she cried, 
running toward her cousin. “Oh! oh! Some- 
body has wounded you !” 

«* Yes,” confessed Hume, remorsefully, “ by a 
stupid blunder I shot Miss Hillyer out on the 
cliffs. I assure you, I feel like a murderer.” 

Rose began to scream hysterically. 

“‘ Hush, dear,” pleaded Bess; ‘it is nothing. 
You must not blame Mr. Hume. He aimed at 
the gull’s breast in my hat. Be a good girl, and 
bring some bandages and a basin of water—he is 
waiting to dress the hurt.” 

But Rose sank into the nearest chair, and fell 
to crying like a terrified child. 

“Tl call Martha Bray,” volunteered Harold, 
who was quite at home in the house. 

From some neighboring room a serving woman, 
answering to the above name, came to Hume’s as- 
sistance. 
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No sooner nad the young fellow set about 
dressing Miss Hillyer’s wound than Rose hushed 
her sobs and began to watch him through long, 
dense lashes. Suddenly she broke into a storm 
of reproaches. 

“You dreadful man, how could you hurt Bess 
like that ?—our dear, darling Bess! I hate you 
for it! Perhaps you did it purposely. Take him 
away, Mr. Harold. Who is he ?--why did you 
bring him here? As I look at him, I feel as 
though some one was walking on my grave !” 

“‘Good Heaven ! Miss Rose, how absurdly you 
talk !” said Harold. ‘Accidents will happen, 
you know, especially in a fog. He is my friend, 
and both of us are heartbroken over the affair. 
Now hold up, child. You will only complicate 
matters by fainting. I am so upset that I have 
forgotten how to bring you to, and Hume can’t 
help me.” 

The binding of the wound was a trifling task, 
for the bullet had simply grazed Miss Hillyer’s 
fine, soft flesh. Hume put the arm carefully in 
a sling, assuring her that she would suffer little 
from it. Rose, as he supposed, was some petted, 
irresponsible child, and he paid small heed to her 
incivility. 

“You must not mind my consin,” said Bess. 
««She does not mean to be rude.” 

“‘T deserve all her reproaches, and more,” he 
answered, in a tone that seemed to melt the little 
vixen, for straightway an April change swept her 
enchanting face—she ran to Hume, and held 
out a rose-leaf hand. 

“Indeed, I have been rude!” she said, peni- 
tently. ‘* Pardon me, Mr. Hume—I was too 
frightened to choose my words. I do not hate 
you, and it was very good of Mr. Harold to bring 
you to the cove. We have few visitors ”— with a 
sigh —‘‘ and the place is horribly lonely.” 

«Thank you,” said Hume, holding the soft, 
nestling hand a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“As you all came bursting in upon me just 
now, what do you think I was doing here before 
the fire ?” she asked. 

“‘ Waiting for the fairy godmother, like another 
Cinderella.” 

“Wrong. 

‘Nos¥? 

“‘Oh, I often do it—every day, in fact.” 

“‘But consider,” said Hume, “it is very un- 
pleasant to be dead.” 

Her charming face put on a pathetic look. 

“Ts it? Are you quite sure ? Some of us find 
life unpleasant, too.” 


Bess, the handsome brune, beckoned to her 
cousin. 
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I was wishing myself stone dead.” 
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*« Andy is still out on the porch,” Hume heard 
her say, in a low tone, ‘‘and he has one of his 
bad spells to-night. Will you not go, dear, and 
call him in ?” 

** No,” replied Rose, frowning, and shaking 
her curly head. 

“Then I must,” sadly. 

“Pray, let me go,” said Harold, who was al- 
ways on the watch to serve his goddess. 

“© You can do nothing with him,” replied Bess 
Hillyer ; ‘‘ he pays no heed to strangers.” 

She vanished through the door. The two men 
moved to follow her. 

“Promise, Mr. Harold, that you will bring 
your friend again,” said Rose, with a smile in 
her soft eyes, ‘‘ and let me atone for my unkind- 
ness.” 

“ Certainly,” cried Jack ; “‘ of course, he must 
watch the progress of his hapless victim toward 
recovery ; remorse will be the ‘spirit in his feet’ 
to lead him to this house at all hours. As for me, 
since Mr. Hume has become so dangerous, I must, 
in common decency, constitute myself his close 
attendant.” 

The two friends stepped out into the poreh. A 
stiff breeze was now springing up, shattering the 
fog. Beyond the fish flakes and the boats the 
sea emerged, dark and turbulent, from the veil 
of vapor. Westward, a dull, coppery afterglow 
palpitated low down in the sky. 

On the step the strange net mender was: still 
crouching, with Bess bending above him, talking 
softly, pleadingly. 

“In the name of all that’s curious, what ereat- 
ure 7s that ?” whispered Hume. 

‘The case which I mentioned in my letter, 
Harold replied, in a low voice. 

““Ah! Does he belong to the Hillyer house- 
hold ?” 

“ Well—yes,” 
Andy Gaff.” 

“What, may I ask, makes Andy Gaff so un- 
commonly queer ?” 

‘“«'That’s the very thing I would be glad to know 
myself,” answered Harold, in an aggrieved tone. 
“It seems simply impossible, Hume, to diseover 
any facts relating to him. The Hillyers preserve 
a strict silence on the subject, and I have not 
found a single person on Cape Desolation, not 
even the Widow Pole, who could be induced, by 
love or money, to tell me anything about the poor 
wretch. Over at Berry’s grocery the old fisher- 
men will talk from morning till night of every- 
thing upon the earth, or in the waters under the 
earth, but once name Andy Gaff to them, and 
they are all struck suddenly dumb. One thing I 
do know, however: Miss Hillyer—Bess—is tha 


was the reply. ‘His name is 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


man’s guardian angel, devoted to him—watchful 
always for his safety and comfort. I fancy that 
life would go hard with him at the cottage but 
for her.” 

‘“‘He is probably demented,” said 
“‘Why did you call the case terrible ?” 


Hume. 
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They were making their way past an old fish- 
house that stood up like a gray ghost in the 
dusk, its weather-beaten clapboards flecked with 
yellow lichen. Harold’s face grew preternaturally 
grave. 

‘Because of the relations-which the poor 
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wretch sustains to—— Look here, Hume; you 
saw the little girl Rose to-night ?” jerking one 
hand in the direction of the cottage. ‘‘She’sa 
born beauty, eh ?” 

“Well, rather.” 

‘And not a day past eighteen—poor child ! 
In the excitement of our entrance into the cot- 
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tage, you were not properly introduced to Rose. 
How it came about God only knows. J haven’t 
yet been able to clear up the mystery—but that 
young beauty is Andy Gaff’s wife/—tied to him 
forever, like life to death. The man is not a 
lunatic, Hume, but something even worse—a 
mumbling idiot !” 


(To be continued.) 


CLIQUES. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


A YoUNG man wrote a long letter to a member 
of the scribbling profession, asking, as it were, 
what he should do to be saved. ‘Temporary sal- 
vation, to this youth’s mind, consisted in being 
able to “write,” and to get what he wrote into 
print. What was he to read, he plaintively asked, 
to teach him to write ? It did not at all appear 
that he had anything to say, or that he wanted to 
say anything; he was merely devoured by a de- 
sire bombinare in vacuo, like the Rabelaisian 
Chimera, to scribble somehow something that 
should be printed. It was pointed out to this 
enthusiast that, if he had anything to say, he 
need only sit down and say it, but that, as for 
the books he ought to read, it was not possible 
for his mentor to draw up a list of the English 
classics. Unless he is wiser than most of his 
kind, the young man is now reviling the person 
from whom he sought counsel, as the member of 
a clique, a gang who wish to. keep all things to 
themselves. The belief in cliques and gangs is 
very prevalent among the amateurs who, having 
naught to say, and no gift of saying it agreeably, 
desire to have their attempts printed in maga- 
zines and journals. ‘They say, not without truth, 
that their verses, for example, are not worse than 
many which appear transfigured with the glories 
of print. They argue that the successful rhymes 
have “‘ got in” by favor, while their odes are un- 
justly excluded. To be frank, most verses are on 
such a dead level of decent worthless mediocrity 
that perhaps poets known in one way or other to 
editors have a better chance than the unknown 
amateur. Where all is alike and indifferent, a 
featherweight of acquaintance may turn the bal- 
ance. Perhaps a truly conscientious editor would 
ballot monthly among the poems sent for his con- 
sideration, and, judging by the examples in mag- 
azines, one might suppose that this really is the 
method of selection adopted. On the other hand, 
perhaps nine-tenths of magazine poetry, espe- 


cially in America, is written by women. Are we 
to suppose that ladies who trifle with the lyre are 
as nine to one to the men who strike the chorded 
shell? Or are editors but men, like the Cadi in 
the tale of Oriental justice, and are they more 
willing to give women a chance? Or are women 
really better poets than men at present ? If we 
accept the second hypothesis, all men are one 
large clique, inclined to favor women, and the 
young male poet will only have a chance when 
ladies become editors. 

Apart from this unimportant business of irk- 
some sonnets and odes, there are not ‘ cliques,” 
perhaps, in the conduct of journals. Everybody 
is anxious to get the best work he can; if the 
work be unusually good, everybody prefers it 
from a new hand; but when it is a question of 
ordinary jog-trot literature, old hands and old 
friends have, doubtless, the preference. Why 
should any one displace a veteran favorite merely 
to make room for a fresh hack whose trot is pre- 
cisely the same old jog ? It would be unkind to 
turn the old animal out of employment when no 
advantage would accrue from the change. Now, 
the peculiarity of the grumbling amateurs is this 
—to have no peculiarity, to produce the ancient 
stereotyped copy in novels, essays, reviews and the 
rest, as if it had been turned out from a mold. 
To one who reads many manuscript novels, it 
seems as if he had read them all many times be- 
fore, so exactly does each hopeless new beginner 
amble in the old mill-horse round. And then 
the authors complain that they are crushed by 
cliques. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, there are actu- 
ally writers of standing, of success, and even oc- 
casionally of talent, who believe in cliques of 
cruel and ruthless enemies. To many authors, 
every man who does not praise them, because he 
does not happen to eare for their performances, 
is a personal*foe, animated by some bitter motive. 


CLIQUES. 


If these unluckily credulous authors would ask 
themselves why So-and-so should hate them, they 
might begin to sce their own fallacy. Probably 
the critic and author seldom meet, have never 
had any cause of quarrel; yet, because Brown 
does not care for Jones’s poems or novels, Jones 
avers that Brown is his private foe. Unluckily, 
it is true that some men and some reviewers hate 
all success of every sort. It seems odd that they 
should do so, as tney have no right to be jealous. 
They must know that success is so utterly out of 
their own reach that they might as well detest the 
Queen for owning the unlucky Koh-i-noor as hate 
Jones for writing a popular book. However, this 
viperous kind of human being exists. It was said 
of Samuel Rogers that he was jealous of the tri- 
umph of a pretty girl, to which, of course, he 
could never have aspired. There are also press 
men of this temper. But the author who believes 
in hostile cliques holds that every mortal who 
cannot praise him belongs to a clique banded for 
his ruin. I cannot read Mr. Tumpy’s sermons, 
let us say; nor do I find any of the qualities of 
poetry in the triolets of Mr. Duffkin. Perhaps I 
say as much when the works in question are pre- 
sented to me for review. Instantly Duffkin and 
Tumpy regard me as a sworn enemy. ‘ What 
have we done to that malicious wretch ?” they 
ery, ‘‘ that he should band himself with a sneer- 
ing crew to malign us 2” Done, gentlemen ?— 
you have done nothing wrong, only you have pro- 
duced tedious works, which pain me—and other 
people. There is no personal question whatever. 
But Tumpy and Duffkin will not believe this. 
They appear to hold that no mortal can consci- 
entiously disapprove of their performances. Next, 
weary of speaking his mind about the unsympa- 
thetic authors, weary of their unmanly com- 
plaints, the critic leaves them alone — neither 
reads nor even reviews them. Yet Duffkin and 
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Tumpy are not happy; they now complain of 
being crushed by silent neglect. In fact, unless 
you praise some authors, you are denounced as 
their personal enemy. Even ‘‘the charity of 
silence” is not accepted with gratitude. It must 
be praise, or hatred and open war. 

The absurdity of this attitude is obvious. No 
author, when he is generally applauded, ever 
complains that there is a conspiracy to puff him. 
He never believes in cliques friendly to himself ; 
he believes only in cliques hostile to him and 
friendly to others. ; 

By parity of reasoning, were his vanity capable 
of sound reasoning, the most conceited author 
might infer that, if all who do not care for his 
work are his enemies, all who applaud it are his 
friends. But none of the authors who believe in 
cliques ever come to this apparently inevitable 
conclusion. The vanity of our profession makes 
us. believe that our own writings are good, abso- 
lutely good for all men, and can only be dis- 
praised by naked malice. 

Of course one does not mean that authors are 
not often badly treated. Mr. Howells mentions 
an editor who told a new contributor that it was 
“the policy of the paper” to dispraise So-and-so, 
just as if literature were politics, in which the op- 
posite party can never do right. We have lately 
seen an author very solemnly accused of being a 
kind of panderer to public taste, of looking round 
for a literary vicious passion, that he might min- 
ister thereto. This calm assumption of omnis- 
cience about a gentleman’s motives might shock 
a French juge @’instruction, but such conduct is 
not rare on the critical bench. Then there be 
the injudicious admirers, who write long books 
about living writers. Certainly, authors have 
their woes, but the belief in gangs of banded ene- 
mies is a sorrow which they ‘‘ draw on themselves 
beyond what is appointed.”— London News. 


There’s nae mair lands to tyne, my a. 
Qnai nae mair lives to_gie: 
hough a man think sair to live nae mai, 
eres but one day fo aie. ce BR 


Por a’ things come anda’ days gare, 
What needs ye rend your hair ? 
| Gut kiss me till the morn’s morrow, 
| Then Id kiss ye nae marr, 
nena POE AON eT se a fuel 
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0 lands are 


lost and lifes losin r. 
Gnd what were they lagi ? oF 


u’mony aman gives all he can, 
Bul nae man éd/se gues ye. 


1a. yel/ see me naemain ACS 


THE JACOBITE’S FAREWELL. 


By M. C. 


AuNT CHARLOTTE came sturdily across the Lee 
plantation. The fields were all sere, as became 
mid December. Yet, in the flower garden, roses, 
pansies and chrysanthemums were rapidly unfold- 
ing in the warm, slow rain. Rather ragged and 
ciscolored, to be sure, but flowers for all that. 

“‘Dem’s de we’y tings fer dressin’ up de table,” 
Aunt Charlotte muttered to herself, as she scudded 
betwixt the borders and on to the back porch. 


> 


WILLIAMS. 


Before she could knock, the hall door opened and 
Mrs. Lee called out : 

“‘Howd’y, Aunt Charlotte ? Come right in my 
room to the fire. You'll catch your death yet, 
running about so in bad weather. Sit down and 
dry your feet while you tell me all the news.” 

Aunt Charlotte stuck her torn, muddy shoes 
toward the blazing logs, fetched a sort of groan- 
ing sigh, and said : 


i 
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‘(¢y KNOW YOU WILL, YOU BLESSED AUNT CHARLOTTE,’ SAID LUCY LEE, RUNNING IN WITH 
HER ARMS FULL OF FINERY.” 
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** Lal Miss Ma’y! you know I never hears no 
news; but dey nar’ated it at church meeting 
‘istiddy dat ole lady Brantley wus metty low wid 
de brownskeeters, an’ ole Miss Calishaw’s Flo’- 
ence had done runned off an’ married dat Dodd 
boy.” 

“Well, well! she has driven her ducks to a 
bad market. Girls are so foolish. Oh! did you 
hear from old Mr. Pegram? I am told he was 
badly hurt last week.” 

**Yessum ; he clumb up de stable lof’, huntin’ 
fer de boyses jug er licker, an’ fell through on 
dat young mule, an’ de critter kicked him ; so de 
doctor say de spine er he back is querrelized.” 

‘Dear me! You don’t say so!” Mrs. Lee re- 
turned. 

For an hour the talk slipped along the channels 
of local gossip. Aunt Charlotte knew there was 
nothing like tidbits of news to put Miss Ma’y in 
good humor. Whatever happened in ten miles 
around was reported, with enlargement and vari- 
ations, at the colored church; besides, Aunt 
Charlotte herself was outdoor Jaundress for some 
half-dozen families, so, of course, knew all about 
them. When her feet were dry she got up, picked 
her sunbonnet from the floor, and said, balancing 
herself on one foot : 

“* Well, I mus’ be goin’. Miss Ma’y, is you got 
any gold paper ?” 

*“Let me see. Yes, I think—I know I have. 
Do you want some ? Are they going to have an- 
other Christmas tree at the church ?” 

«“Yessum—no’m. I does wants some, but 
*tain’t fer no Chrismas tree. Dey done had so 
many er dem, an’ fesservuls an’ May suppers, an’ 
so on, de folks is tired on um. Mist Pasco, de 
teacher at de free school, is metty high larnt. 
He been one session ter de Frisk University, up 
at Nashville, so de church call on him ter pervent 
um somp’n new; an’ he tole um dey mus’ have 
er Queen er Chrismus.” 

‘‘Indeed ? That is something new. 
all about it.” 

“JT ain’t ’zactly got de whole thing straight 
yet—but fur es I kin make out, my Meely—dey 
choosed her fer queen—is gwine be dressed up in 
white, wid er crown on, an’ red shoes, an’ set up 
on er cheer on top de teacher's table, wid er big 
stripe-ed shawl all hangin’ down ter de flo’, an’ 
de schoolchilluns is ter come up fore her an’ say 
dey speeches—’bout de boy stood on de burnin’ 
deck, an’ twinkle, twinkle, little s/ars, an’ de 
reaper whose name is debt, an’ all dem yothers. 
Den dey gwine have di-logs fer the big chilluns, 
wv arter dat all de young men will march an’ 
sing round her, an’ she has ter choose one on ’em 
fer king. Dat’s whut gits Meely whar de wool’s 


Tell me 
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short. 
gals.” ‘ 
“*No; Meely’s a good girl—the best I know. 
Is that all ?” 

“Oh, no’m. Dey gwine have er supper, sot in 
de schoolhouse eend er de church. Dat ‘Il be fifty 
cents an’ eat all you wants er barbecue an’ pie. 
De church don’t git none er dat—h’it all goes ter 
dem whoe ’vides de vittels. But the side table 
whar dey gwine sell cake an’ candy, an’ reasons 
an’ oringes an’ seegyars, will be all fer de pas- 
chure soley ; ’sides dat, he git de dime at de do’, 
too. De church owes him forty dollars, an’ dey 
had ter promus ter git up somp’n would make it 
fer him Chrismus “fore he’d ’gree ter baptize any 
er dem las’ converts. He ‘lowed his body wus 
des as well wuth savin’ as dey souls; an’ he 
wasn't gwine ruint his las’ suit er clothes in de 
water “dout he had de inshorance er gittin’ money 
ter buy mo’.” 


You know she ain’t forrard lek de yother 


**Tsee. Does it come off Christmas Eve ?” 
“Oh, no’m. H’it’s gwine be Saddy night an’ 
Chrismus. De yother churches an’ school ’tain- 


ments will be through by den, so we git er big 
crowd. De s’ciety from town—de ‘Sons-and- 
Daughters-of-I-Will-Arise,’ say dey comin’ out ter 
see how us country niggers does, an’ I wants ter 
*stonish um good one time sho.” 

«You want me to help you ?” 

“Yessum; I be metty proud ef you will. I 
got dese dozen eggs. Ef you des let me heve de 
sugar an’ butter an’ flour, I’ll make two cakes fer 
de side table, an’ bake um in yo’ big rosepans. An’ 
I thought maybe you'd len’ me de money ter git 
Meely’s dress an’ shoes, an’ make de cream fer 
her, an’ len’ me yo’ buggy blankit ter go over 
de cheer. Ef you will, h’it’ll be er mighty big 
*comerdation.” 

“‘Has Meely outgrown the white dress I made 
her last summer ?” 

‘*No’m, but h’it’s been washed; ‘sides h’it 
nuver wus nothin’ but Swiss muslin. Now she 
got ter have tarlton; teacher say queens don’t 
nuver wa’ar nothin’ else, an’ nuver puts one on 
dey back but des de one time. H/’it’s boun’ ter 
be right new.” 

‘You had better get her yellow shoes. 
can wear them afterward.” 

“Teacher say dey mus’ be red—dat’s what de 
town niggers will be ’spectin’, an’ dey sha’n’t have 
no ’scuse ter laugh ef I can help it.” 

**You want me to make the dress ?” 

**Yessum, ef you will.” 

** And the crown ?” 

** Ain’t nobody but you would do it fer me.” 

**Do you want it like this ?’— showing a pict- 
ure of a royal diadem. 


She 
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“‘No’m,” said Aunt Charlotte. ‘De chilluns 
is gwine wa’ar silver ones when dey say dey 
speeches, an’ Mist Pasco he made um one fer er 
pattren. H’it’s des er ban’ big ’nough to goon de 
head, wid sharp pints stannin’ up round de top. 
Meely’s mus’ be dat way too, only gole, an’ bigger.” 

«*H—m—m! Is that al] you want >” 

« Yessum—ceptin’ tis dem flowers out yonder 
in de gyarden. An’ I’ll sweep de yard, an’ make 
yo’ soap in de springtime, an’ irun all Miss Lucy’s 
nice clothes next summer.” 

‘«*T know you will, you blessed Aunt Charlotte,” 
said Miss Lucy Lee, running in with her arms full 
of finery. ‘‘ And Meely shall be as fine as Friday 
in this tarletan dress of mine—I’ve only worn it 
once—and a red sash and stockings, as well as the 
shoes. And her crown shall have seventeen tiny 
sharp points to it—one for each year of her life, 
and mine. You know we were born the same day, 
and have grown up just the same size.” 

Aunt Charlotte beamed all over. 

**God love you, Miss Lucy! You is one good 
child. I wus thinkin’ *bout dat dress all de way 
ober here—studyin’ up howI could get it. Ef 
yo’ foots des wasn’t so little dat Meely couldn’t git 
mo’en her big toe in yo’ shoes, I’d ax you fer 
dem white slippers, and let de red stockins do.” 

«* Oh, she shall have shoes—never fear !” Lucy 
said, holding the sash to the light. ‘‘ But how 
will she get to church without spoiling them ? 
It’s a mile from your house, and the mud will be 
knee deep. You know it always rains a week 
when the wind is in the south.” 

«* Yessum, h’it’s gwine be bad. Dey done ’cided 
at church meetin’ dat Meely mus’ dress in de 
clostes house dar, an’ den come out an’ be sot up 
in er no-top buggy, an’ have eight er de big boys 
pull her up ter de church do’. Den Mist Pasco, 
he gwine take her outen h’it, and tote her up de 
aisle an’ set her in de cheer on de table.” 

Lucy laughed aloud. Her mother frowned and 
said, a trifle sharply : 

“*T would not allow that, Charlotte. 
no child.” 

Aunt Charlotte looked at the floor in meek ob- 
stinacy. 

“Dey tells me queens don’t walk none ’tall,” 
she said ; ‘fan’ de buggy cain’t git no nigher ’an 
de do’.” 

«* Then let two of the big girls make a bee sad- 
dle, and tote her. That won't look half so bad 
as to see Pasco lugging her like an old cat does 
her kitten,” Mrs. Lee said, still sharply. 

‘** It’s the hugging, not the lugging, ma objects 
to,” Lucy said, through her laughing ; “ but that 
does not matter. I believe Mr. Pasco wants to 
marry Meely.” 


Meely is 
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“He do,” said Meely’s mother ; “‘ but she done 
sot her min’ on dat ar owdacious Pete Meacham, 
whoe ain’t got no ’ligion ’tall ; is des always whis- 
tlin’ reels an’ potillions, an’ singin’ ’bout 


‘(* Oh, Mister Rabbit, yo’ years mighty long. 
Yes, my dear, dey are sot on wrong.’ 


Dot’s what make me try so hard ter git her 
all fix up nice fer dis yere time. I’m gwine git 
all de things, an’ den tell ’er she cain’t have um 
*dout she'll ’gree ter take Mist Pasco.” 

Lucy’s eyes flashed, but before she could speak 
her mother said : 

“‘ Well, I hope you'll sueceed ; but it does seem 
to me that when a girl sets her heart on a trifling, 
no-account fellow there is no use trying to change 
it. Ididn’t know Meely was like the rest; but 
Tl help you all I can.” 

“*So will I,” said Lucy, running away with 
scarlet cheeks. Meely’s case was her own. Bert 
Wilmer had her heart and her troth plight; rich 
Dave Allen, the backing of her parents. Possi- 
bly it was this fellow feeling that made her so 
wondrous kind to Meely. Possibly, also, the fact 
that Pete had been postman for the lovers ever 
since Bert was forbidden the Lee house had some- 
thing to do with the case. 

Then, too, the Lees were an habitual prov- 
idence to the poor blacks about them. Love for 
the merry, careless, simple-shrewd race was in 
their blood. Comprehension likewise. They saw 
under the grotesque extravagance of the ‘‘ Queen 
of Christmas” a germ of self-reliance, and fur- 
thered it accordingly. 

When at last it came to pass, Lucy, with her 
brother and a dozen more young folks, stood out- 
side and looked on through the window back of 
the pulpit. The church was a big log structure, 
lit with kerosene lamps in flaring tin reflectors, 
and fairly crammed with dark humanity. 

Besides the country negroes for miles around, 
the Sons-and-Danghters-of-I-will-Arise were out 
in full regalia, a hundred strong. Each brother 
wore a red sash crossing his breast, with a tin 
star over the heart, a green apron turned up with 
yellow, and a blue-and-white rosette upon the left 
lapel. Each sister was gorgeous in a purple cape, 
a long, white, freely ruffled apron, deep red sash 
about the waist, and orange turban with green 
plumes. They marched to their allotted places, 
droning out a weird, wordless chant, and vainly 
tried to maintain an attitude of solemn criticism. 
The crowd was dotted with smiling, familiar faces, 
the savory scent of barbecue was in the air, and 
‘* Brudder Paschure,” otherwise the Rev. Mr. 
Barker, shook hands up and down the benches 
with a fervor that almost set them shouting. 
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Presently the deacons hustled and squeezed the 
crowd back from the aisle, and Mr. Pasco came 
through with Meely in his arms. She was a slim 
slip of a girl, but he staggered under her weight, 
and would have fallen when mounting to her 
chair-throne if Pete Meacham had not sprung for- 
ward and relieved him of his burden. 

“Umph! My Lord! I wouldn't have dat nig- 
ger fer soap grease, ef he cain’t tote no better’n 
dat !” exclaimed the foremost Daughter-of-I-will- 
Arise, while one of the country lads murmured : 
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but he would not be in the line. Aunt Charlotte 
had managed to have him left out. After he put 
her in the chair he sat down on the pulpit floor 
back of it, where the drapery hid him from the 
crowd but let him look his fill at her. That was 
her only consolation. If they tried to make her 
bodily over to Mr. Pasco, he was close at hand, 
and Miss Lucy and Marse Bert looking in at the 
window, ready to give him countenance for her 
protection. 


At last the march began. Two by two, a man 


*“Pasco’Ss COUNTENANCE BETRAYED HIS GUILT.” 


‘Lordy! Wouldn’t I des Iek ter see um put 
’ginst Pete at er logrollin’! He done stay dar in 
dat school’ouse twell he ain’t no stronger’n er 
skeeter.” 

Meely reached her throne about equally crum- 
pled in clothes and feelings. While the speeches 
and dialogues went on, she sat trembling and 
half blind, only kept from running incontinently 
away by the knowledge that her mother’s eye was 
on her. She knew what was expected of her— 
that she would choose Mr. Pasco as king—and 
she hated him so! If only she might choose Pete ! 


and woman, they came into the small clear space 
before her, and moved around singing : 


‘“My lord called Sister Marthy. 
Sister Marthy would not answer. 
Sister Marthy’s into de gyarden, 
Talkin’ erbout my lord.” 


Five minutes of slow, heavy stamping, then 
came a wild whirl to 
‘* Dar war ban’s o’ music, 
Dar war ban’s o’ music, 


Dar war ban’s o’ music 
Rumblin’ fro’ de sky.” 
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Then the words died away to a wild groaning 
shriek, with a tempest of footfalls under it; the 
marchers formed a wheel with the women in the 
centre, and whirled at top speed in front of and 
up to the poor distracted queen. ‘The pastor 
came too, with an oily smile, and put his buggy 
whip in her hand, saying : ‘‘ Now, Miss Permeely, 
hit yar er king, and lemme set him down up yere 
’side you. H’it is not good fer ’ooman ter be 
erlone, de scripetur says. Now, shet yo’ eyes an’ 
hit de nex’ whoe passes.” With that he seemed 
to release the whip, yet adroitly flung the lash 
around Pasco’s neck. Instantly there went up a 
great laughing shout, and by the time Meely had 
drawn one sobbing breath the teacher was beside 
her, holding her hand. The preacher had drawn 
a book and a folded, paper from his pocket, and 
was beginning to read that the document author- 
ized him to solemnize matrimony betwixt Cesar 
Augastus Pasco and Pamela Mills. 

Out from the wonder-stricken crowd came a 
shrill ery, ‘O—o—o! you vilyun! I ain’t dead 
yet !” 

The next minute a small and vicious-looking 
Daughter-of-I-Will-Arise streamed up to the 
throne, clutched the royal bridegroom, and shak- 
ing him till his teeth chattered, cried out: ‘I 
married dis yere slab-sided, low-down-no-’count 
triflin’ fly-up-de creek two years ergo, up to 
Nashville, an’ took in washin’ ter spote um so 
he might go ter school an’ git book sense ernough 
ter be er preacher. An’ dis is whut I gits fer it. 
Fine um yere tryin’ ter marry er gal ’at don’ ’ant 
um, an’ does ’ant somebody else. I been know- 
in’ ever sence he runned away he wus mean as 
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gar-broth thickened wid tadpoles, but I never 
did thought he’d come quite ter sech er pass as 
dis.” 

Mr. Barker put on his most judicial aspect. 
Pasco’s countenance betrayed his guilt; never- 
theless the minister asked : 

“‘Ts this woman your wife, Brother Pasco ?” 

“‘T married her once; but I was a minor then; 
and I propose to get me a divorce next spring— 
as soon, in fact, as school is out,” Mr. Pasco said, 
calling all his grammar to his aid. 

‘Den yo’ better wait Ul you git it “fore you 
try ter marry agin,” Pete Meacham said, catching 
his rival round the waist and sending him sprawl- 
ing on the floor. Then he gathered the sobbing 
Meely into his arms, and turned to face the 
preacher, saying: ‘‘ Mr. Paschure, my boss is got 
license for me ter marry dis same little gal. Git 
um from him, please, an’ tie de knot right yere. 
I wus gwine steal her as we went home, but L 
don’t wanter take no mo’ risks er losin’ “er.” 

Then a wonderful thing happened. The party 
outside came in and stood in a half-circle, back 
of Pete and Meely, until they were made one; 
when a grave gentleman, whom nobody quite 
knew, stepped in front of Bert Wilmer and Lucy 
Lee, and in less time than it takes to write it 
they had likewise entered the holy estate of mat- 
rimony. Pete and his boss, it seemed, had 
planned a double runaway. The happenings of 
the evening only precipitated the crisis. 

Aunt Charlotte and Mrs. Lee in time became 
reconciled to their sons-in-law, but the church 
meeting has never yet ventured upon another 
Queen of Christmas. 


PICTURE: DEALERS: 


ONE of the most striking things in an Italian 
city is the profusion of ‘‘old masters.” They are 
to be encountered at every turn ; in the churches, 
hotels, private houses, and especially in the pict- 
ure dealers’ shops ; and the natural reflection of 
the visitor, if he be unsophisticated, cannot fail 
to be highly commendatory of the energy and 
productive power of each and every one. <A gen- 
tleman who spent three days in the sale galleries 
of Bologna some years ago tells us that ia that 
brief space of time he must have had offers of at 
least ten thousand paintings, which the dealers, 
with all the eloquence, protestations, and every- 
thing at the command of a rascally Italian, swore 
were the genuine productions of Raffaelle, Da 
Vinci, Titian, Giorgione, Caracci, Carlo Dolci, 
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Sassoferrato, or Moroni, etc., as the case might 
be. Now, even if he had turned out one com- 
plete picture a day during the whole of his work- 
ing life, not one of these or any other masters 
could have put his name to the large number of 
pictures vended in his name. What is the infer- 
ence ? It is too obvious to need expression. 
Picture forging is not carried on to so large an 
extent now as it was, say, forty years ago; still, 
notwithstanding that connoisseurs are cultivating 
an intelligent and healthy taste in art matters, 
gullible people are plentiful enough to keep the 
workshops going. Asarule, it may be said that 
every Italian town of importance has its factory. 
If it possesses the distinction of having given 
birth to a master, there are two or three shops 
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where the production of that master’s paintings 
is a specialty. Thus, Bologna has its shops where 
the imitations are chiefly of the Caracci and their 
followers, as well as Sassoferrato and Carlo Dolci. 
In Venice, most of the imitated ‘‘ genuines” are 
those of Titian and Giorgione ; and in Milan and 
Ferrara the swindlers are particularly great in 
their Luinis and Garofalos. In other towns the 
dealers forge all round, the only consideration 
being to imitate a good man, so as to insure a 
certain market and a reasonably large profit. 

The dealers are very ingenious, as the reader 
may imagine. They will take an old and ruined 
panel, restore the original design, put a name on 
it, smoke it over a fire, and it is accomplished. If 
the design be obliterated, the panels are prepared 
and painted afresh. Sometimes the portions which 
have suffered most are allowed to remain, and 
new bits of varied composition are cleverly dove- 
tailed into the piece, which is then beplastered 
with varnish, the better to puzzle too curious ob- 
servers. Many of them go out into the shops, 
but the greater number are disposed of by private 
treaty—that is to say, they are distributed over 
the house of a real or bogus count, who shows 
them to visitors, regrets the necessity that com- 
pels him to part with the family treasures, weeps, 
probably, over the recollection of the glories of 
his house, sells the whole collection to some nou- 
veau riche, and—and shares in the profits of the 
transaction. 

The record of one such piece of business we have 
beside us. Tle was a Roman count, who is known 
to have had regular dealings with Guizzardi, the 
most noted of all picture forgers. There were 
about two dozen paintings in all, two Raffaelles, 
a Leonardo, a Francesca, a Correggio, a Claude, 
a Ghirlandajo, and others ; and. one was unfin- 
ished, to disarm suspicion. The pictures were 
bolstered up by all the aids of mystery ; they were 
stated to be the gems of a princely gallery which 
the head of an old family wished to convert into 
a more liberal provision for his younger children ; 
but as, on the slightest suspicion of his design, 
their sale would be interdicted at the instance of 
the heir, the most perfect secrecy was made a 
condition of being admitted to a sight of them. 
Of course, the bait took; several milors nibbled 
hard ; and one London brewer was almost taken 
in to the tune of a thousand pounds. 

One of the cleverest dealers living in Rome is 
Signor A , who a few years since did a piece 
of business which, at the expense of half an hour’s 
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conversation, resulted in the transfer to a young 
Irish peer of the accumulated rubbish of his mag- 
azine. Just at the lucky moment of milor’s visit 
a liveried servant came into the dealer’s room 
with an official-looking missive, which A—— 
opened, and after glancing at it said: ‘ Very 
good, but I have no time now to look at the pict- 
ures ; come again.” 

The servant hesitated, and to the inquiries of 
the stranger, A said it was only the particu- 
lars of a lot of pictures which had been sent to 
him ‘for sale, the heritage of an old Bolognese 
family. He had never had leisure, he said, to 
open the boxes, which must stand over for a time. 
His lordship pressed to have a sight of the treas- 
ures, and with seeming reluctance the dealer 
opened the cases. In the collection there were 
Guidos, Domenichinos, and others just calculated 
to impose upon an Anglican amateur; and the 
more anxious the dealer seemed to divert his cus- 
tomer to the brightly varnished ornaments of his 
own walls the more anxious was the nobleman 
to look at the dirt-obscured masters. Before the 
parties separated the peer had saddled himself at 
a cost of one thousand louis d’or with a mass of 
trash not worth the cost of cleaning. 

Even bolder than this was the coup de main 
practiced by the same worthy, a few years before, 
upon an experienced purchaser, Mr. C - The 
latter was persuaded to look at a picture of high 
pretensions and some merit in the dealer’s house. 
Whilst they were discussing it the jingle of post- 
ing bells was heard in the street, and the pro- 
longed crack of a courier’s whip echoed in the 
doorway. A started, rushed out, and beheld 
an express, booted, spurred and splashed, who 
handed him a letter. Tearing it open, he ap- 
peared struck with consternation, and exclaimed : 
«* Well, here’s a fine scrape I am in !” 

«* Why, what’s the matter ?” he was asked. 

“Tere am I talking about selling you this 

picture, and here is the courier sent back from 
Ancona to buy it by a Russian gentleman, to 
whom I offered it last week for such and sucha 
sum.” 
. The price was a large one, but so cleverly did 
A—— contrive to transfer to it the interest of 
this dramatic scene that, in the excitement of the 
moment, a bargain was struck ; and the English- 
man went off delighted at the idea of having done 
the Russian, who, we may observe, was an imag- 
inary personage, and his courier was a Roman 
postboy, hired to gallop up in the nick of time. 


SPURGEON. 


By FERDINAND C, IGLEHART, D.D. 


Mr. Spurcron has addressed five thousand 
people twice a Sabbath in the same place for 
thirty years in succession. There have been men 
deeper, broader, more brilliant, more learned, 
more eloquent; but since the world began no 
speaker in church or state ever held the attention 
of so many people to any subject for so long a 
time. 

He was born in the parsonage of the Congrega- 
tional church in Kelvedon, in Essex, June 19th, 
1834. Many great preachers have been born ina 
parsonage. John Wesley, the elder and younger 
Edwards, Henry Ward Beecher and scores of 
others were sons of ministers. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
grandfather and father were clergymen ; his sis- 
ter married a minister; his only brother is a 
pastor, and has for many years been his efficient 
assistant in London, and his two only sons are 
ministers. The Spurgeon blood was good, full of 
vigor and of virtue. His mother was a woman 
of ability and piety, a model minister’s wife, of 
whom he was sin- 
gularly fond and 
proud. We do 
not find in these 
parents flashes of 
genius, and we 
cannot expect to 
find them in the 
boy. But we find 
in them traits 
which to him, in 
his calling, are 
more necessary 
than  genius— 
good ability to 
think, enormous 
ability to work, 
phenomenal piety 
and a@ purpose un- 
conquerable as the 
arm of God. The 
boy starts out into 
life with heredi- 
tary traits that 
ought to make 
him a great 
preacher, if the 
world will only 
give him achance. 
it isa strange fact 
that the most po- 
tential outer influ- 
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ences on the boy’s life were not received at his 
own, but at his grandfather Spurgeon’s, home. 
His grandfather was pastor of the church at 
Stamborne, and the babe was only a year old when 
he was taken to his grandfather’s house to live, 
where he remained till he was a boy seven years 
old. Grandparents love their grandchildren as 
much as they do their children. Some old people 
are crowded into a corner, and made to feel that 
they are in the way, and nothing could be more 
ungrateful and contemptible than such treat- 
ment; but most of them are treated with rever- 
ence and affection, and sweetness and love are 
given out in return. To banish the grandparents 
from society would leave it barren and lonesome. 
At the grandfather’s there lived a maiden sister, 
Ann Spurgeon, and this maiden aunt devoted 
her whole time to the care and training of this 
boy, and it is likely that she was the most in- 
fluential outer factor in the formation of his 
character and destiny. She taught him the Bible, 
and Puritan the- 
ology, and Pil- 
grim’s Progress, 
and gave a bent 
to his nature 
which it retained 
ever afterward. 
Old maids are 
sometimes laugh- 
ed at, but not in 
earnest, for the 
world knows their 
value. They are 
modest, unselfish, 
effective _ toilers. 
They could not 
be spared from 
their spheres of 
activity, especially 
from the school 
and the home. 
The maiden aunt 
at Stamborne has 
been preaching 
her thoughts and 
feelings to the 
thousands for 
these thirty years 
through the clay 
she had so much 
to do with mold- 
ing. He respected 
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SPURGEON’S BIRTHPLACE, AT KELVEDON. 


and loved this aunt almost as a mother. He took 
his turn at reading at family prayers at his grand- 
father’s. One day, when he was six years old, he 
read about the bottomless pit. He stopped and 
said : ‘‘ Grandpa, if the pit is bottomless, where 
do the people drop who are put into it?” The 
grandfather said: “‘Oh, don’t stop; go on, my 
boy.” The boy learned in after years, for no man 
of his time ever preached the terrors of the law as 
well as mercy of God as he. In one of his dis- 
courses he relates this inci- 
dent: A man in a field dared 
God to damn him, dared Him 
to turn his head to one side, 
shut his eyes and close his 
teeth. Just then he attempt- 
ed to crack his ox with his 
whip. The end of the lash 
struck him in the eye, and he 
took the lockjaw, and his head 
was turned to one side, his 
eyes were closed, and his teeth 


clinched. Mr. Spurgeon said: ps 
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Rev. Mr. Knill. At seven years of age the boy 
Charles was taken back home, because there were 
better school advantages in the village where his 
father lived. Being ten years old, he was spend- 
ing vacation at his grandfather’s, when Mr. Knill 
came to Stamborne to represent the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and was entertained at the par- 
sonage during his stay. On Friday Mr. Knill was 
so struck with the sprightliness and spirituality 
of the boy that he said : ‘‘ Knock at my door early 
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storms of judgment here, but 
occasionally He lets a few 
drops of wrath fall to tell how 
terrible the storm must be.” 
Mr. Spurgeon makes men- 
tion of two ministers who had 
much to do in directing the 
current of his life. One was 
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and I will go walking with you in the garden be- Before leaving he called the members of the fam- 
fore breakfast.” When they came to a shady ily together, and taking the boy on his knee, he 
place in the garden they kneeled down, and the said: ‘I do not know how it is, but I feel a sol- 
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good man put his hand on the boy’s head and emn presentiment that this child will preach to 
prayed fervently for him. This walk and service thousands, and God will bless him to many souls. 
were repeated on Sunday and Monday mornings. So sure 2m I of this, that when my little man 
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preaches in Rowland Hill’s chapel, as he will do 
one day, I should like him to promise me that 
he will give out the hymn commencing : 


‘*¢God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ 


I want him to promise me that he will start the 
hymn, and think of my prediction as he does it.” 
The prophecy was literally fulfilled. He preached 
in Rowland Hill’s pulpit, gave out the hymn 
and started it. He was asked if he believed the 
prediction when Mr. Knill made it, and he said : 
““ Yes, certainly I did, and his prediction contrib- 
uted to its fulfillment.” George Washington had 
a presentiment when he was twelve years old, 
which is on record: ‘I shall lead the army of my 
country, I shall preside over a nation I have cre- 
ated, I shall marry the woman I love, I shall live 
in a fine house, I shall be wealthy, I shall be the 
most popular man in the land.” This prediction 
was fulfilled, except that he did not marry the 
first woman he loved, for she became the grand- 
mother of Robert E. Lee, the commander of the 
armies of the South ; nor the second, for she be- 
came the wife of another officer. But the third 
he did marry, and she was an honor to him and 
the republic they represented. General Grant, 
during his first encampment at West Point, saw 
General Scott on his horse reviewing the cadets. 
Ile thought he had never seen such a magnificent 
specimen of manhood before, and as he looked at 
him something said to him, ‘Some day you will 
be in his place, and ride at the head of the army 
of the nation.” General Grant makes mention 
of this incident in his memoirs. The visions of 
youth are not idle. We dream our way up to 
much that we have and are. Castles in the air 
are as necessary as castles on the ground. The 
architect marks the picture on the paper before 
the mason builds it in stone. 

When Mr. Spurgeon was fifteen years old, at- 
tending school, he had great religious anxiety, 
and for six months attended church at one place 
or another to find relief, but in vain. One Sab- 
bath he started for a certain church, but found 
the snow so deep, he could not get there. So he 
turned down an obscure street to an obscure 
primitive Methodist chapel, where he listened 
to a sermon from a pastor whose name he did 
not know. The minister took the text, ‘* Look 
unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth.” Mr. Spurgeon writes: ‘Just setting his 
eyes upon me, as if he knew me all by heart, he 
suid, ‘Young man, you are in trouble; you will 
never get ont of it till you look to Christ.?, And 
then, lifting up his hands, he cried, ‘ Look, look, 
look ? I saw at once the way of salvation. Oh, 
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how I did leap for joy at that moment!” This 
minister’s name was Rey. Robert Eaglen. Though 
raised in the parsonages of the Congregational 
Church, much to the surprise of everyone, he 
joined the Baptist Church. His mother said: 
*‘Charles, we always prayed that you might be- 
come a Christian, but not that you might become 
a Baptist.” ‘‘ Yes, mother,” said he, ‘‘ the Lord 
often gives us more than we ask.” He was en- 
gaged a few hours each day at school in New- 
market, and the rest of the time he spent in 
reading the Bible, prayer, circulating tracts, and 
working in the Sabbath school. At the age of 
sixteen he moved to Cambridge, and joined the 
Baptist church over which the great Roberti 
Hall had been pastor. 

For centuries the world thought that the truth 
was to be preached only by the ordained ministers. 
Reformers had been called up to teach, not only 
that there is an ordained priesthood, but also a 
priesthood of the people. Believing this trath, 
Dr. Hall’s old church had in it a Lay Preachers’ 
Association. Young Spurgeon was only sixteen, 
but he was bright, and they elected him a mem- 
ber of the association, and assigned him work. 
Mr. James Vinter, who was the leading spirit in 
this Lay Preachers’ Association, asked young 
Spurgeon to go out toa little village three miles 
in the country, called Taversham, to accompany 
another member of the association. a few years 
older, who was to preach. He consented, think- 
ing perhaps he might be called upon to give out 
a hymn or make a prayer. On the way Spurgeon 
said to his friend : ‘‘I hope you will have a good 
time to-day; I shall pray that you may have 
liberty.” ‘*I preach! No—TI never did sucha 
thing in my life —I cannot do it. Jou must 
preach.” ‘* No,” said Spurgeon ; ‘I never tried 
it in my life ; you must excuse me.” At last they 
agreed that Spurgeon should make the attempt. 
He took as his text, ‘‘ Unto you therefore which 
believe Ie is precious.” He was only sixteen, had 
on a round jacket with turn-down collar, and the 
plain people in the little thatched cottage where 
the service was held looked with misgiving at 
such a youthful messenger of God. But he had 
a good time, and the people were pleased ani 
blessed. The start having been made, he con- 
tinued to preach with great acceptability and 
power. He was called the boy preacher, and 
whenever he was announced to preach vast au- 
diences flocked to hear him. At the age of 
eighteen he was called to the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church in Waterbeach. He remained 
only a few months at this place, when, in April. 
1854, he was invited to the pastorate of the New 
Park Street Baptist Church of London, one of 
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the oldest and most influential churches of that 
denomination in the city, of which congregation 
he has been pastor till this day. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s precocity has been the marvel 
of the religious world. Dr. J. G. Holland, in 
one of his essays, says: ‘‘ That which grows fast 
withers as rapidly ; that which grows slowly en- 
dures. The silver-leafed poplar grows in one dec- 
ade, and dies in the next; the oak takes its 
gentury to grow in, and lives and dies at leisure. 
This law runs through all vegetation, all creation, 
all human achievement.” The law is illustrated 
in the fact that some of the dullest boys, by a pa- 
tient industry, have become the most successful 
men. Luther was whipped fourteen times dur- 
ing the conjugation of one verb, which may have 
illustrated the moral stupidity of the teacher as 
much as the intellectual stupidity of the pupil. 
Chalmers was expelled from school for being such 
a blockhead. Grant was very dull at West Point, 
and as he passed through New York on his way 
to the military academy, at first, he said he wished 
the train would run off the track, he dreaded the 
idea of going so badly. These, and hundreds of 
other dull boys, by the unfolding of latent pow- 
ers and a patient, dogged industry, became emi- 
nent and useful. Mr. Spurgeon was an exception 
to this law; he was singularly precocious, and 
singularly hurried in his promotion—a good the- 
ologian at ten, an orator at fifteen, a preacher at 
sixteen, a pastor of a church at eighteen, and the 
pastor of one of the oldest churches in London at 
nineteen. Such precocity and promotion would 
not be regarded the best promise of long-lived 
usefulness or fame, but they proved so in his case. 
He grew up, like the silver-leafed poplar, in a dec- 
ade, but he has had the life of the oak. 

There are two wonders: first, that Mr. Spur- 
geon did not have a college education ; and scc- 
ond, that he did not desire one. Almost all of 
the religious leaders of modern times have been 
college-bred men. When the Barbarians con- 
quered Rome they buried the handle of a sword, 
leaving the blade pointing to the stars, and said 
force must rule the race; the Man of Nazareth 
came down from the tree and said love must rule 
the race; and while they struggled the world 
went down into the night of the dark ages. The 
universities of Europe had an important part in 
driving away the night. For centuries they pre- 
pared men of God for heroic leadership. Wyc- 
liffe in England, Huss in Bohemia and Luther 
in Germany were not only graduates, but pro- 
fessors and presidents, of universities. John Wes- 
ley, the founder of Methodism, was an honor man 
at Oxford. Most of the great preachers of the 
world have been college graduates. Spurgeon is 
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an exception. The young pastor at Waterbeach 
was thought by many to be insufficiently educated 
for that or other charges that might await him. 
And many of his friends, and especially his father 
and mother, begged him to go to college. He 
did not feel inclined to do so, but acceded to the 
desire of others. Dr. Angus, of Regent’s Park 
College, London, was visiting Cambridge, and 
friends arranged for a meeting between him and 
Spurgeon, at the house of Macmillan, the pub- 
lisher. Spurgeon went at the hour named, and a 
girl ushered him into a room, and there he waited 
two hours. He was timid, and afraid to ring 
the bell to find out what was the trouble. At last 
he rang the bell, and found that Dr. Angus had 
been waiting nearly two hours for him, and had 
just taken the train for London. The girl had 
put one in one room, and the other in another, 
and had said nothing to either about the other. 
He thought he would make an attempt to enter 
college, but he had an appointment to preach 
that very afternoon, and as he crossed Midsum- 
mer Common and set his foot on the little bridge 
that leads to Chesterton a voice seemed to speak 
from heaven, saying: ‘‘ Seek not things for your- 
self—seck them not.” This he took to be the 
voice of God directing him to remain in the pas- 
torate, and he there and then gave up the idea of 
going to college. By careful reading, and by 
constant mental exercise and severe mental dis- 
cipline, he educated himself. The ministry, if a 
man will make the best use of it, is an education 
in itself. A man who will preach thirty years in 
one place, who does not know very much when 
he begins, will know a great deal when he ends. 


NEW PARK STREET CHURCH, LONDON. 


A great city is a liberal education in itself. A 
man who will live in London for thirty-seven 
years, and keep his eyes open to its many forms 
of life, rub up against its many corners, and listen 
to its wails of want and woe, who has any re- 
sponse in his nature to his environment, will take 
in a world of truth by sheer absorption. 
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SPURGEON’S RESIDENCE, LONDON. 


He had been preaching at the New Park Street 
Church but a short time when the audiences out- 
grew the capacity of the chapel, and Exeter Hall 
was used while the building was enlarged. In 
two years’ time the audiences became so large that 
the officers determined to erect a large building as 
a permanent home. While they were building 
they met in the Surrey Music Hall, where not 
only immense audiences, but many of the 
most distinguished men of England, attended 
the services. At the first meeting a cry of 
fire was started, which caused a stampede, in 
which seven were crushed to death and twenty- 
eight were wounded. ‘This terrible calamity 
came nearly breaking his services up, but the 
people gained confidence soon and filled the 
building to overflowing. 

In 1861 the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
completed at a cost of $155,000, and dedicated 
free of debt, one man who had never heard 
Spurgeon preach contributing $25,000. The 
. main audience room will seat 5,000 people, 
with standing space for 1,000 more. Ever 
since it was built it has been thronged, some- 
times almost to suffocation. The officers and 
workers have been consecrated liberal men, 
without whom the church could not have 
prospered ; but from the very start the pastor 
has been the head. It has always been what 
the people have called it—Spurgeon’s church. 
Every stone and timber, every activity and 
institution of the Tabernacle has breathed 
the personality of the pastor. This is the 
main reason why it has had its fame and 
influence. The pastor is deeply spiritual, and 
his administration has been strictly evangel- 
ical. He has gathered the common people by 
thousands that he might preach to them a 
present salvation, and an average of one a day 
has been brought into the kingdom, making 
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more than 10,000 in the 
thirty years. 

We will notice some of 
the elements of strength 
in Mr. Spurgeon as a 
preacher. He has a poor 
personal presence, is only 
five feet three inches high, 
has a low forehead, 
homely features and a 
heavy countenance. 
Height has nothing to do 
with success, and the size 
of the head less than peo- 
ple suppose. Lincoln, the 
ideal of the North, was 
over six feet high, and 
Alex. H. Stephens, the brains of the Southern 
Confederacy, weighed less than a hundred pounds. 
Men. with large bodies and big heads are breaking 
rock on the street, and men who have to ask for 
boy’s size clothing are outwitting Wall Street, 
and managing some of the great magazines, 
newspapers and institutions of the country. Mr. 
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Spurgeon has a magnificent voice, one of the best 
ever possessed by mortals. It is so strong that 
cach of his audience of 6,000 hears every whisper 
as well as thundering tone. One of his addresses 
in Crystal Palace was heard distinctly by 20,000 
people. When he begins to pray, his full sweet 
voice charms the audience immediately into 
breathless silence, and melts it into sympathy 
with his spirit of devotion. Little less magical 
than the voice of Whitefield, who in the pronun- 
ciation of the word Mesopotamia brought tears 
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thoughts in half the words his sermons would be 
better models. His sermons could be condensed 
to advantage. We must remember, however, that 
the audience he addresses is a vast gathering of 
the masses, and to address such to the best ad- 
vantage, it is necessary to present the same 
truth on one side and another; to state it and 
restate it, to make it stick in the heart. When 
we put the measure of earthly greatness to the 
sermons, we find them inferior to those of many 
preachers. They have not the philosophical in- 
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ry 
- to the eyes of his audience, was that of Spurgeon, 
which, as gentle harp or thundering organ, awak- 
ens in the hearts of the multitudes the melody of 
angel choirs, or the terrible sounds of the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Fluency is a characteristic of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching. His words flow like water. His mind 
and heart seem like a never-failing spring. He 
leaves the impression of vast resources, of great 
reserve power. Here literary critics find fault 
with him, and say that if he were to say the same 


sight of Joseph Parker, nor the literary finish of 
Phillips Brooks, nor the poetic genius of Henry 
Ward Beecher, nor the gorgeous rhetoric of T. 
De Witt Talmage, nor the towering eloquence of 
Bishop Simpson or William Morley Punshon. 
But when we measure them by the divine rule, 
they are well near perfect. They are simple, 
pointed, powerful presentations of gospel truth, 
that make good people better, and bad people 
good. They stir men’s conscience and_ bring 
them to God. 
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His simplicity is a characteristic. Some speak- 
ers are pompous in their bearing. It is said that 
Joseph Parker runs his fingers through his hair 
in a haughty manner, and by his bearing seems 
to say, “‘ You do not know very much; listen to 
me and learn wisdom.” He is very able, but it 
takes a good deal of genius and learning to make 
up for the defects of an egotistical bearing. Mr. 
Spurgeon is assimple as a child ; just talks to his 
audience like a man to his friends. This gives 
him untold power with the common people. With 
all the simplicity of his bearing, he has plenty of 
self-assurance. To be an orator at fifteen, the 
pastor of one of the oldest churches in London at 
nineteen, required considerable confidence. He 
has quite an element of egotism in his composi- 
tion, which is pretty well concealed in public 
discourse. Almost all great men are cgotists. The 
difference between them is in their ability to con- 
ceal the fact. He uses plain Anglo-Saxon. He 
once said: ‘The devil does not care for your 
dialectics and eclectic homiletics, or German 
objectives and subjectives; but pelt him with 
Anglo-Saxon in the name of God, and he will 
shift his quarters.” In his ‘John Plowman’s 
Talk,” a book to the common people, 300,000 
copies of which were sold, he uses his Anglo- 
Saxon rather more profusely than usual. The 
constant use of illustration and of anecdote in his 
sermons has added immeasurably to their value. 

He is very pointed in his serinons. Ife has an 
eye that can see a mark, and a gun that will carry 
to it and hit centre every time. When he goes 
hunting for sins, he finds them and shoots them in 
the heart. When he goes hunting for wounded 
souls, he finds them and carries them in his bosom 
to the Great Physician. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, leader of the forward movement in Lon- 
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don, who has just visited America, when asked 
to mention the secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s success, 
said : ‘* His plain putting of the gospel for present 
acceptance. Many want to know what they must 
do to be saved, and he is always telling them what 
to do, and insisting on their doing it now.” 

His character is an element of power in pulpit 
work. In any orator it is the man back of what 
is said that gives force to the message. Napoleon 
said that even in war the moral stands to the 
physical ten to one. Napoleon is not very good 
authority on moral questions, but he is correct 
in the statement. The great preacher for many 
years claimed the right to drink liquor and use 
tobacco, but of late years he has thrown away his 
liquor and advises others to do so, and more re- 
cently he has given up his tobacco. His enemies 
admit he is a singularly good man. His sterling 
character has added tenfold power to his oratory. 

He is quick in an argument, and ever ready to 
turn the mistake of an antagonist to his own ad- 
vantage. Henry Ward Beecher, in his Yale Col- 
lege lectures, was berating Calvinism. One of 
the students said: ‘‘ Mr. Spurgeon is a Calvin- 
ist. Is he not a good man ?” ‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
Beecher, ‘‘ in spite of his Calvinism. The camel 
has a hump which is useless—is a deformity. 
Calvinism is the hump on Mr. Spurgeon’s back.” 
Spurgeon, seeing the remark, wrote him that by 
a little study he had found that the hump was of 
great advantage to the camel, adding much to its 
power of endurance. It was hard to beat the 
Plymouth pastor, but he was beaten this time. 
Spurgeon is one of the most serious men, but he 
is full of humor, and he spices his discourses 
with wit. He laughed heartily as he told Mr. 
Tuckerman of meeting a man as he came out of 
the Tabernacle one day. He said to the pastor: 

“‘T don’t believe you recognize me.” 
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“* No, I believe I don’t.” ‘* You ought 
to,” he said, ‘‘ for you performed for me 
the greatest service which a minister can 
ever perform fora member.” ‘* What is 
that ?” said the pastor. ‘‘ You buried 
my wife.” He has scores of such inci- 
dents, which he relishes, and which he 
has his friends enjoy with him. 

He is a man of the strongest faith. 
In any calling the people like a leader 
who believes something. The great Lon- 
don preacher believes the Bible with all 
his heart. Before preaching he gives 
a running comment on the Scripture 
lesson, upon which he says he bestows 
more care than upon the sermon. In 
one of his discourses he says: ** Be- 
lieve in the inspired volume up to the 
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hilt. Believe it right through; believe it with 
the whole strength of your being. Let the truths 
of Scripture become the chief factors of your 
life.” He is an intense believer in orthodox 
Christianity, and has no patience with those who 
do not agree with him. He is a Calvinist of the 
deepest dye. Higher criticism he despises ; the 
tendency of many ministers to drift away from 
the teachings of Calvin he bewails. A few years 
ago he led in the celebrated ‘* Down Grade Con- 
troversy,” a conflict which was carried on by Bap- 
tist ministers, between those who held to old-fash- 
ioned Calvinism and those holding a Calvinism 
modified by modern thought. At the close of 
this conflict Mr. Spurgeon and one hundred other 
ministers withdrew from the Baptist Association. 
He separated himself from many of his oldest 
and best friends ; and some of his friends say he 
made a mistake—that he showed too little pa- 
tience and charity for those who disagreed with 
him, and that many from whom he withdrew were 
as truly orthodox as he. Whatever be the fact, 
the controversy and the causes that led to it 
greatly grieved his heart, depressed his spirit and 
prostrated his body, and it is more than likely 
they have invited the disease that brought him so 
near to his end. ‘This was the one cloudy day in 
a long sunshine of life. The conflict lost him 
some friends in his denomination, but his own 
church stood by him to a man. There was 
such admiration of his ability, such faith in his 
honesty and piety, that his audiences have been 
undiminished, his power has been unchecked, 
and his fame throughout the world has increased 
to this day. 

He is one of the most unselfish men who ever 
lived. A lecture agent in this country offered 
him $100,000 for a hundred nights, and his an- 
swer was: ‘‘ Why should I leave my work for 
Christ here, to make money for myself ?” A pub- 
lishing house in America offered him $10,000 for 
a life of Christ. He cabled back : ‘‘ The best life 
of Christ can be found in the four gospels, and 
it can be had for less than $10,000.” His love 
for the people who fill the Tabernacle is soul- 
consuming. The real characteristic of his life 
is his spirituality. Supreme love for God has 
prompted every sermon and every act. 

We have noticed him simply as a preacher. He 
is quite an author. For twenty-eight years he 
has been editor of a magazine that he founded. 
* Early in life he wrote: “ Writing is to me the 
work of a slave. It is a delight to talk one’s 
thoughts in words that flash upon the mind at 
the instant they are required; but it is poor 
drudgery to sit and groan for thoughts withont 
obtaining them. Well may a man’s books be 
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called his ‘ works,’ for, if every mind were con- 
stituted as mine, it would be work, indeed, to 
produce a quarto volume.” And yet this drndg- 
ery he has undergone, and has written enough to 
produce a hundred volumes, and has published 
about fifty volumes, most of them sermons. The 
first year of his ministry in London he published 
several of his sermons, and a year or two after- 
ward he began the plan of publishing his sermons 
each week, which he has continued to this day. 
He would never have been the Spurgeon of Chris- 
tendom had he not recognized the value of the 
pen as well as the tongue. His pen did much to 
make his audiences and his fame. 

He is one of the great philanthropists of the 
world. When he was only twenty years of age he 
founded the Pastor’s College, and has managed it 
and raised the funds for it ever since. It hasa 
building worth in the neighborhood of $100,000, 
and $25,000 are required annually to keep it go- 
ing. Iundreds of. young men have been bere 
prepared for the work of the ministry. 

Twenty-five years ago the widow of a ministet 
of the Church of England, who had never heard 
Mr. Spurgeon preach, read an article in his mag- 
azine on the necessity of the care of orphans. She 
wrote him she would give $100,000 to build an 
orphanage, and that she desired him to take the 
money and start the institution. He hesitated at 
first, then took charge of the enterprise, placing 
it in the care of trustees. Ground at Stockwell 
was purchased, and the work commenced. A few 
houses for boys were built first, then more; then 
a girls’ orphanage followed, and there are to-day 
500 children fed, clothed and educated at an ex- 
pense of $25,000 a year. This alone would be the 
life work of even an extraordinary man. Being 
an invalid at Mentone, one Christmas, he wrote a 
letter to the boys, and one to the girls, of the or- 
phanage. The letter to the boys was as follows: 
“Dear Boys, I wish you all a merry Christmas. 
I hope you will all enjoy yourselves, and be as 
happy as kittens. Iam pleased to hear that as a 
rule you are a good lot of fellows, obedient, teach- 
able and true. We do all we can to make you 
love the orphanage, and feel it to be your home. 
We want you to be jolly while you are with us, 
and then grow up and go out into business, and 
turn out first-rate men and true Christians.” The 
letter to the girls was: ‘* Dear Girls, I hope you 
will be happy, too. You cannot make quite so 
much noise as those uproarious boys, but your 
voices are very sweet, and I shall be glad one day 
to hear them, when I get well and come home. 
Try to make everybody happy in your new home.” 
On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wedding 
the people made him a present of $25,000, which 
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he and his wife set apart as a fund for the sup- 
port of aged widows. These gigantic bencvo- 
lences, the college, the orphanage, and one or 
two other institutions, are all vitally related to 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which has a mem- 
bership of over 5,000, and an attendance of 10,000 
in its Sunday schools. Mr. Spurgeon made the 
‘Tabernacle necessary, and by his inspiration and 
management it has brought forth, as the legiti- 
mate offspring, these magnificent instrumental- 
ities, that have so blessed London. 

Two years after he began the ministry he was 
married to Miss Susanna Thompson, of London, 
who has been a devoted wife, and who, though 
most of the time an invalid, has been very active 
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globe ; among them, letters from the Bishop of 
London, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Prince of Wales and Queen Victoria. My, Glad- 
stone’s letter to Mrs. Spurgeon was as follows: 
“In my own home, darkened at this present 
time, I read with sad interest the accounts of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s illness. I cannot help conveying to 
you an earnest assurance of my sympathy, and of 
my cordial admiration, not only for his splendid 
powers, but still more for his devoted and unfail- 
ing character. I humbly commend you and him 
in all contingencies to the infinite stores of divine 
love and mercy.” Mrs. Spurgeon answered this 
letter, to which her husband added this postscript : 
‘* Yours is a word of love, such as those only write 
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in Christian work. She is the author of a scheme 
to furnish books to poor ministers for little, or, 
if necessary, for nothing, has done untold good, 
and is very popular throughout all England. 
There are twin sons; one, who has much of his 
father’s ability, is pastor in Australia; the other, 
2x man of promise, has charge of a church in Lon- 
don. 

Last Summer Mr. Spurgeon became seriously 
ill. For three months he hung between life and 
death. During that time all the leading dailies 
of London printed bulletins announcing his con- 
dition. Visitors of distinguished rank in church 
and state called at his residence. Messages of 
sympathy poured in from every portion of the 


who have been into the King’s country and seen 
much of His face. My heart’s love to you.” Dur- 
ing most of the time of his illness he was uncon- 
scious of the expressions of favor and sympathy. 
Becoming convalescent, he wrote a note to the 
public, which closed with these words: <‘* The 
reading of these generous expressions fills my 
eyes with tears, my mind with astonishment, my 
heart with gratitude.” Mr. Spurgeon is very pop- 
ular in America, and thousands of prayers are of- 
fered that the greatest preacher of the world, one 
of the most voluminous writers of the time, and 
one of the greatest philanthropists of the age, 
may be spared many years to the church and the 
race. 
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By JEANNETTE SCOTT BENTON,. 
‘‘The soul’s the stature of the man.” 


DUSTY white road stretch- 
ed up and down over in- 
terminable hills past a log 
house perched on one of 
the high levels. The 
house was substantially 
built; a morning - glory 
shaded one of the win- 

_ dows, a Baltimore bell 
climber was _ carefully 
trained over the small 
shedlike projection above 
the front door; a large 
flat stone served for a 
doorstep. The front yard 
was covered with strag- 
gling blue grass. A big 

lilac grew by the bars, 
and one or iri rosebushes and snowballs in the 
vard. At ono side of 

the house was an im- 

mense onion bed. A 

woman was laboriously 

weeding it. Her dingy 
calico dress clung closely 
to her limbs, betraying 
the scantiness of her at- 
tire. A big brown 
shaker with a long brown 
cambric cape covered her 
head and face, prevent- 
ing her from hearing the 
thud of horse’s feet un- 
til the rider halted at 
the fence, and inquired : 

«* Would you have the 
kindness to give me a 
drink of water ?” 

The woman rose stiffly, 
scrutinized the stranger 
an instant, and then 
came to the fence and 
leaned on the top rail, 
saying : 

** I guess yeu ken hev 
all yer want; or maybe 
yeu’d like a tumbler uv 
buttermilk ? I churned 
this morning.” 

**T should much pre- 
fer the buttermilk. It 
will be both meat and 
drink.” 
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“Tf yeu’re hungry, better git off'en yeur horse 
and come in.” 

“Thank you; but I have not the time. I 
should be glad of the buttermilk, however.” 

««Sary !’—the woman raised her voice, shrilly— 
‘‘bring out a pitcher o’ buttermilk and a tum- 
bler. Do yeu hear ?” 

«« Yes’um,” responded a high, clear voice. 

The woman continued : 

«Yeu are the Lawyer Archer, ain’t yeu ?”? He 
smiled assent. ‘‘I tho’t yeu was, soon as I set 
eyes on yeu.” , 

“Yes; I am easily recognized.” 

The woman answered the unspoken regret. 

“ Lots uv folks ’ud be glad to change with yeu, 
jest as yeu air, to be as smart.” 

A girl came out of the door with a quick, firm 
step, her bare feet noiseless on the beaten path ; in 
one hand she held a blue pitcher ; in the other, a 
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tumbler. She turned it full and held it up, with 
a grave, quiet look, directly in the man’s face. 
She was apparently about sixteen ; her eyes were 
large, dark gray, and so heavily shaded with dark 
lashes, they looked black; her hair, a bright 
chestnut ; her face, taken altogether, was pecul- 
jarly pure and womanly in its expression and 
contour. The lawyer’s eyes met hers with a 
straight, long look. Handing the drained glass 
back to the girl, he turned to the woman and 
said : 

“Your buttermilk is delicious ;” adding, men- 
tally, ‘‘and so is your daughter. Is this one all 
your family ?” 

«Pretty near; there ain’t nobody but her an’ 
Hiram an’ me. Hiram is going on eighteen. 
Nesbitt, my man, yeu know, died three year ago 
come July. We’v got along pretty middlin’ well, 
though.” 

«Things look as though you had. Thank you 
for your kindness. Here is something to buy a 
ribbon with ”—to the girl. 

The latter drew back, quickly. 

‘*T don’t want no ribbon ; you are welcome to 
the buttermilk.” 

‘We ain’t so near as all that,” said the woman, 
in a slightly offended tone. 

“‘I beg your pardon.” He bowed courteously. 
“Good morning,” and started ; then wheeling his 
horse suddenly, he came back, and addressed the 
woman, abruptly : ‘‘I am coming back this way 
in about two months. I think I shall have some 
business with you.” 

Touching his hat, he rode on. 

“Fer the land sake, what bizness has he got 
wit': me ? I wonder if the title’s wrong ?” 

‘* Who is he ?” asked the girl. 
“Why, he’s the Lawyer Archer. 
the smartest lawyer in York State. 
lots uv folks say so. He goes to New York city, 
and everywhere. Four or five year ago yer pa 
and me was down to Shelby, while court was set- 
tin’, and we heerd him makin’ a speech on some 
nigger case. Land alive, I never heerd nuthin’ 
like it! Everybody was cryin’! Poor feller! he 

looks quare, though.” 

“‘ What’s the matter with him ?” asked the girl. 

“‘ Why, he’s such a little feller; hardly any 
higher un yeu air, and he’s got a kinder hump on 
his back. He’s real sort o’ deformed.” 

‘* He’s got a good face, though,” said the girl, 
thoughtfully ; “and such kind eyes,” 

*<Land o? marcy! I hope ’tain’t nuthin’ the 
matter with the title !” pursued the mother. 

The horse beat along the dusty road, unheeded 
by its master. His head was dropped forward on 
his breast, and his face indicated deep thought. 


I guess he is 
I’ve heerd 
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Many miles had been put between the log house 
and the rider when he lifted his head and ejacu- 
lated, “Tl do it!” Then, tightening his rein, 
he rode steadily onward until he drew up at the 
wide porch of an old-fashioned inn. The sway- 
ing sign read, ‘‘Shelby Tavern.” Responding 
gravely to the cordial greeting of the judge and 
two or three lawyers who had arrived at the 
county seat ahead of him, he dismounted and 
walked into the house. Several times during that 
term of court the lawyers remarked, ‘‘ Archer 
must have a big case on somewhere; you can’t 
get a thing out of him.” 

‘‘He is abstracted,” said the judge. 
what a head the man has !” 

“‘T’d almost take his body, if my head could 
line my pockets as well,” answered one of the im- 
pecunious brotherhood. 

Two months later, as the Widow Nesbitt was 
ironing behind the morning-glory-wreathed win- 
dow, she espied Mr. Archer riding slowly up the 
hill. 

“Fer the land sake, Sury,” she ejaculated, 
*<there’s the Lawyer Archer! I’m all of a trem- 
ble. Iam feared to death we are going to have 
trouble about this land.” 

*©T wouldn’t be scared,” Sarah answered. <‘I 
don’t believe he’d do anything. He hadn’t 
ought to.” 

“*Maybe not, but I am dreadful fiustered. 
Here, come to the ironin’ while the flats is good 
and hot. I’ll take him into the ‘ keepin’ room.’” 

The ‘‘ keepin’ room ” was on the other side, so 
Sarah heard only the deep, pleasant voice say : 

** How do you do, Mrs. Nesbitt ? You see, I 
have come.” 

Then a murmur of voices. A great many con- 
jectures went through her little head as to the 
gentleman’s errand, but her busy hands went 
steadily on. 

In the other room Mrs. Nesbitt had said, 
«Tain’t nuthin’ about the title, is it ?” and Mr. 
Archer had responded, ‘‘ Title ! what title ? Oh, 
you mean of your farm? Qh, no; nothing of the 
kind.” 

Then there was a pause, during which this 
easy, self-possessed gentleman seemed actually 
embarrassed. 

“« How does your daughter like to study ?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

The widow stared. 

««She takes to her books first-rate. She knows 
about all them Rock Creek schoolmarsters kin 
larn her. 7”Tain’t no great shakes of a school no- 
way.” 

Another pause, then Mr, Archer plunged into 
his subject. . 


«© But 
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«*T have what I am afraid you will consider a 
strange proposition to make. I want to educate 
your daughter. Iam well off. 1 have no one in 
the world but my mother to look after, and she 
is independent of me.” 

He arose and walked to the window, speaking 
in a low, hurried voice. 

«<That day, two months ago, when she stood 
by my horse and looked into my eyes, I saw that 
in her face I never saw in any woman’s but my 
mother’s—soul enough to look beyond my deform- 
ity and repulsiveness to my true and, I thank God, 
undeformed self.” 

He had spoken, hardly expecting the woman to 
comprehend ; but she did, and a dull red crept 
through her sallow skin. 

«< Yeu mean yeu’d like her to marry yeu when 
she’s fit for it ?” 

«Fit for it! In many ways she is above it 
now. Don’t you see it would be neither justice 
to her nor me to say anything now ; besides, she 
ought to have more than she can get here. I 
simply want to educate her. It is true, I have 
thonght of the other, but that lies between you, 
my mother and myself ; no one else—least of all, 
her.” 

‘* But s’posin’ yeu did eddicate her, an’ she 
didn’t want yeu ?” 

“*Then I shall bear it as best I can. I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing I have helped 
make a perfect woman.” 

The mother hesitated. 

“IT couldn’t git her nuthin’ fit to wear to 
school.” 

“I do not intend you to have expense of any 
kind, if you will let me do it.” 

«« An’— an’— you wouldn’t press her if she 
warn’t willin’ ?” 

«‘J will not even ask her unless I have some 
assurance she loves me.” 

The mother’s face worked pitifully. 
«<Tt’ll jest be losin’ her, anyway. 
keer of her ? 

hull day.” 

«¢ She shall go to my mother in Elmira, and at- 
tend the female seminary there. If you consent, 
I will take you there with me, that you may see 
just how she is situated.” 

**Yeu’ll hey to give me a little time, an’ a 
chance to talk it over with her an’ Iiram.” 

“Certainly ; you may write to me at Cattarau- 
gus in the course of a week. If your decision is 
favorable, I shall come after you the 31st day of 
August—three weeks from now, I believe. You 
need do nothing about a wardrobe ; I will attend 
to that. I believe that is all.” 

*« Le’ me git yeu a bite to eat before yeu go.” 


Who'll take 
She’s never bin ’way frum me a 
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** No, I thank you ; nothing, unless ”— with a 
smile —“‘it is a drink of buttermilk.” 

She arose with alacrity. 

«Shall I hev Sary bring it ?” 

‘Not this time. I will not see her, I think.” 

It was a struggle, sharp, though short, before 
she decided in the affirmative. The mother 
yearned to keep her daughter, but sense of bene- 
fit to the girl finally prevailed. Hiram, with a 
boy’s sturdy pride, ‘‘ didn’t want to be beholdin’ 
to nobody.” Sarah was divided *twixt doubt and 
delight. Her hopeless desire for an education 
had become a possibility, to take or reject as she 
saw fit. Her spirit was willing, but her girlish 
flesh was weak. All one night she thought and 
tossed and doubted. But all night long the 
steady, kind eyes in the grave face, as they had 
watched her from the horse’s back, held her, and 
in the morning she arose, resolved to go. So it 
came about that she went. 

Down in Elmira a stately, pleasant-faced old 
lady had heard her son’s plans with doubt and 
perplexity. 

‘* Tt is so hasty, so romantic, so unlike you. I 
can hardly bring myself to believe you mean it.” 

«Fortunately or unfortunately, I do mean it.” 

«‘ But, George, you are thirty—she is sixteen.” 

«Yes; you cannot think of anything I have 
not. The question is, Will you have her here ?” 

‘Of course I will. Have I ever failed yet to 
gratify a possible wish of yours, my son ?” 

Their eyes met in a long, affectionate look. 

“Thank you, mother,” he said, and gently 
kissed her. 

Two years, and it was summer again, June 
time. Sarah Nesbitt was back in the little log 
house among the hills, spending her summer va- 
cation. The wind-swept kitchen was cool and 
inviting. The Baltimore bell had crept until it 
disputed possession with the morning-glories, and 
nodded its white flowers into the window with the 
pink and purple bells. Sarah was deftly patting 
bread into loaves and putting them into the pans, 
her dimpled arms and supple figure showing to 
good advantage in the operation. She was pretty, 
very pretty, rounding into a fair, stately woman. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was sitting in, to her, luxurious 
idleness, sewing carpet rags, her eyes following 
the pretty figure with glistening pride. 

“‘It jes’ beats all how yeu remember ’bout 
bread ; yeu’re jes’ as handy as I’d be.” 

‘* Not so very strange,” responded the prettily 
modulated girlish voice. ‘Mrs. Archer had me 
make bread nearly every Saturday. She said girls 
ought not to forget cooking when they are learn- 
ing other things. She is so good, mother, you 
don’t know.” 
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Now, for over a year Mrs. Nesbitt’s heart had 
been greatly troubled. She wanted Sarah to 
marry Mr. Archer, and she didn’t want her to. 
But, above all, she wanted to know what Sarah 
thought, and was afraid to say anything for fear 
of consequences all around. This morning asud- 
den resolve seized her. 

“‘ Mr. Archer is good, too, ain’t he ?” she asked. 

The girl’s face brightened still more. 

“‘Why, mother, he’s the best man that ever 
lived—and the smartest, too. He has been so 
patient and good to me, teaching me things I 
never would have learned but for him. I never 
can half repay him, no matter what I do ?” 

“Don’t yeu think it’s quare, they doin’ so much 
fer yeu ?” . 

“Yes, I have thought so ; but if you saw how 
good they were to everybody, you wouldn’t won- 
der so much.” 

The bread was tucked under a cloth, rising, 
and Sarah was washing the tray. Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
voice trembled a little. 

“‘Say, Sary! Mr. Archer ain’t married, and 
ain’t old, nuther. Did you ever think of that ?” 

The girl wheeled quickly toward her mother, 
her cheeks burning red. 

“‘Mother, what do you mean? He never 
dreamed of such a thing. So great a man as 
he Besides——” 

Her voice faltered, and she turned away. Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s voice was husky with excitement. 

““Yes, he did, Sary. He loved yeu the fust 
time he seed yeu. That’s why he did it. He 
tol’ me so. He said, if yeu didn’t luv him, it was 
all right—yeu’d be a better woman for the eddi- 
cation. Sary, I tho’t yeu ought to know.” 

“‘Oh, mother, mother!” the girl wailed, and 
sped from the house to the dense little orchard on 
the hillside. 

Mrs. Nesbitt drew a long breath. 

“‘T guess I done it now.” 

Down in the orchard Sarah threw herself face 
downward on the grass. 

“‘T never dreamed it!” she moaned. ‘Oh, I 
can’t! Ican’t! Maybe he does not love me now.” 

But in this new light his constant care and 
guardianship took another aspect, and she knew 


better. The misshapen little figure arose before 
her eyes. Her whole healthful, girlish body re- 
volted. She shuddered from head to foot. 


“T can’t! I can’t !” she repeated, and lay there 
spent with emotion. 

Then another vision came. She saw a noble 
head, and grand, earnest eyes, bent tenderly on 
her. She heard a wonderfully penetrating voice 
that seemed to play on the very heartstrings of 
the multitude who listened that memorable day 
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when she sat in the crowd and looked up to him 
in adoration. She saw the godlike: soul of the. 
man as it had been unveiled to her a hundred 
times, and she cried: 

“TI love him !—I do love him !” 

But the struggle was not ended ; for two hours 
it raged. Then she arose. 

“‘God has afflicted him, but he has given me 
to be a recompense. Who am I, that I should 
refuse ?” Then she dropped on her knees. ‘* God 
help me to see his soul alone, and always !” she 
prayed. 

When she returned to the house her mother 
looked anxiously at her. 

«* Yeu ain’t mad about it, Sary, be yeu ?” 

** Not at all, mother.” 

**Do you mean ¢’ marry him ?” 

“Tf he wants me, mother, I think I shall.” 

Mrs. Nesbitt grunted: ‘‘In some ways it’s a 
big match, but it’s kinder onnatural.” The girl 
winced. 

“Do not let us talk any more about it,” she 
said, gently. 

Again two years have passed, and it is gradu- 
ating day at Elmira Seminary. The hall is green 
with cedar, in columns, wreaths, festoons. Great 
banks and clusters of roses riot over the stage, 
and in their midst stands the fairest rose of them 
all. Little Sarah is a magnificent woman as she 
stands there in her white robes, made after the 
fashion of the times—“‘ baby waist ”—showing her 
fine white arms and lily-petal neck. Her large 
starry eyes and glinting hair are very beautiful. 
Little murmurs of applause go through the audi- 
ence as she reads. Undoubtedly it would sound 
girlish and crude now. The girl graduate of to- 
day is much in advance of her sister of forty 
years ago. But that audience thought she did 
wonderfully well, and signified their approval 
heartily. 

As Sarah left the stage her heart beat high 
with pride. 

“IT am growing worthy of him; he need not 
be ashamed of me.” Her lips curved in a de- 
licious smile. ‘‘ Perhaps I can tell him soon how 
I love him; that for the last two years it has 
been all for him.” 

The quick blushes flew over her face. Down 
in the audience, despairing eyes had looked on 
the girl, noting every curve of her perfect form, 
and expression of her lovely face, and Mr. Arch- 
er’s great heart made its renunciation. 

‘She can never love me. Gratitude might 
compel her to accept me, but love, never! I 
will not ask it of her.” 

Great drops of sweat came out on his forehead. 
He arose hastily and left the hall. 
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That evening they were sitting alone in the 
moonlit room. Mrs. Nesbitt and Hiram had re- 
tired early, worn out with the sight-seeing and ex- 
citement of the day. Mrs. Archer had followed 
their example. The moonlight shone on his sad 
face. Sarah longed to comfort him. Her heart 
beat fast and happily ; little smiles curved the dim- 
ples in her cheeks. 

“« He will tell me now,” she thought. 

He moved into the shadow. Then he spoke, 
brightly : 

“‘ Well, little sister, now you are all finished 
and fine, what are you going todo? Professor 
Lander told me to-day he had offered you a posi- 
tion in the seminary. It is a deserved compli- 
ment.” 

«© And the Rock Creek school is mine ‘for the 
askin’.” Mother told me to-day the trustees said 
so. What a lucky girl I am!” with a little break 
in her voice, whether a laugh or sob, it was hard 
to tell. 

He went on: “ Yes, my dear, you are a lucky 
girl. I have just. one more favor to ask of you, 
if you will. I have finally decided to practice in 
New York city. I have very good inducements. 
Of course mother will be very lonesome. The first 
year of my absence, perhaps, will be the hardest. 
I should feel more content if you would accept 
the seminary position and stay with her. Un- 
derstand, my dear, it is simply a request. You 
owe me nothing. You have amply repaid me, in 
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By ERNEST 


Ir is a long time since naturalists and phi- 
losophers maintained the doctrine that animals 
were mere machines controlled by an inflexible 
and impulsive something vaguely called instinct. 
All reflective men now believe that the mind of 
an animal differs from the human intellect only 
in degree, and to say that brutes have no capa- 
bility of comprehending new ideas, of acquiring 
and memorizing novel information, and therefore 
of improving their minds, would be to go coun- 
ter to all human experience. 

The extent of this capability, however, remains - 
@ question, and one upon which close observation 
of our domestic animals, our pets, and particu- 
larly of those animals trained for the amusement 
of the public, is calculated to throw much light. 
The study of wild animals in their native haunts 
may inform us what progress each has made in 
adapting itself to the natural conditions of its 
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the comfort you have been to us every day. Your 
life is before you now. I shall miss my little 
sister very much, and she may be sure that her 
brother will never lose sight of her.” 

There was a sharp struggle between pride and 
love in the girl’s heart. Then love conquered. 

“Do you think of your mother alone ?” she 
asked, softly. 

He moved deeper into the shadows. She stood 
in the full radiance of the moonlight. It gave 
an almost supernatural effect to her beauty. She 
could not see the hopeless misery in his eyes, but 
it was in his voice as he answered : 

“«« My little girl, I am not equal to talking with 
you to-night. Leave me, dear ; it is best I should 
be alone.” 

Swiftly she knelt at his side. 

“‘Tt is never best you should be alone.” The 
voice was very low, but it was intent ears that 
listened. 

“Do you know what you are saying ?” he 
cried, almost roughly. ‘‘ What are you doing ? 
What do you mean? Is it love you are giving 
me? Remember, you are not in my debt, and I 
scorn your pity. My love for you has become my 
life, but I want nothing else in return.” 

«‘ And I give nothing else in return. My king 
among men, I have nothing else to give.” 

All the haunting bitterness of his sad manhood 
dropped from him at her ringing, sincere words. 
“© My God, I thank Thee !” he said, simply. 
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life; but the study of tamed animals, placed 
under new conditions and infinences, will show 
whether these are capable of further advancement 
intellectually, and give some hint of the probable 
limits of this progress. 

It should be noted that taming and training 
are not identical terms. Taming is merely in- 
ducing an animal to abandon its natural feral dis- 
position so far as to come under human control 
and be more or less sociable with man. It is a 
matter in respect to which animals vary widely, 
not only as between classes, but as between indi- 
viduals of the same species. Moreover, tamabil- 
ity seems a matter of disposition rather than of 
intellect, and perhaps pertains to a lower rather 
than a higher grade of intelligence, for it is no- 
ticeable that some of the animals most clever in 
the school of the menagerie abandon only slightly, 
if at all, their native savagery. On the other 
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hand, some animals thoroughly domesticated seem 
incapable of any considerable degree of education. 

It would be hazardous to allege that any animal 
organism is too low to manifest, have we eyes to 
perceive it, some intelligence superior to simple 
sensitiveness or unreasoning instinct. The habits 
of ants and bees form a conspicuous example of 
intellect in the lower ranks of existence. It is 
beyond my purpose to deal here with these phases 
of natural intelligence, however, but rather to 
hasten on to the-acquired knowledge and abilities 
of the higher, vertebrated animals. 

Much might be said in respect to the inferior 
orders of these, such as fishes, batrachians and rep- 
tiles. Examples of all have been made pets of, 
and taught some very simple actions ; but the so- 
called performing serpents of the circus are not 
so truly, simply submitting to be put through cer- 
tain motions in the hands of their keepers, for 
whom, however, they often show respect and affec- 
tion. 

Birds open to view a much wider range of men- 
‘tal capability. Sportsmen need not be reminded 
by me of the accurate way in which hawks are 
trained by falconers and cormorants are employed 
to bring in fish. Here the natural habits of the 
birds are controlled at man’s behest ; but the ed- 
ucation of some small birds has led them far be- 
yond the range of their natural exertions and apti- 
tudes. Such are the performances of canary birds 
and other trained finches, which equal in the men- 
tal adaptiveness and grasp implied those of most 
of the fourfooted performers of the menagerie. 
These birds will tumble like gymnasts, will draw 
tiny carriages, discharge firearms at one another, 
drop down in pretense of death, and do many 
other diverting feats. They will even submit to 
be handled by the clown’s dogs and cats, showing 
no fear of these, their ancient ogres. 

Though finches are usually selected for this 
kind of training, there seems no reason why a 
variety of other birds would not be as amenable 
to the patient zeal of their educators. A long list 
of birds have been made pets of, but none more 
prettily than the clouds of doves which wheel 
about the head of an équestrienne as she gallops 
swiftly about the ring of a circus, displaying her 
supple body in graceful attitudes upon the back 
of a beautiful horse. 

When we come to the quadrupeds a great field 
is opened to us; but the limits of space require 
us to confine our attention to one branch of their 
association with man to illustrate their approach 
to him in intellectual power and attributes. Let 
us take, then, the “stars” of the menagerie and 
theatre—the ‘‘ performing ” animals of the show- 
man. 
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Highest of these in general organization stand 
the quadrumana—the apes and monkeys—among 
which occurs a vast diversity of temperament and 
tractability. The emotional nature is highly de- 
veloped, and this often leads to an uncertainty of 
temper, and a ferocity combined with enormous 
strength, as age advances, which interfere sadly 
with the work of the trainer. The higher an- 
thropoid apes become wholly unmanageable. The 
imitative faculties of monkeys are large, however, 
and it is these which are cultivated, the teacher 
adding as much discrimination as he can impart. 

It is hard to force these animals to fix their at- 
tention upon, or persevere in, any one thing; and 
it would seem that their minds are too bright, 
while lacking balance of judgment, for the trick 
teacher’s purpose. Hence in shows, nowadays, 
few monkeys are introduced except as rough- 
riders upon ponies, where they lend a comical 
element to the programme of the ring. Formerly 
their grotesque appearance and gestures were 
more taken advantage of. In France one may 
see still (or lately could) a troupe of monkeys 
managed as a part of a company of small trick 
animals, in a performance called ‘‘The Roman 
Orgy.” The manager was an eccentric genius, 
M. Corvi. Behind a table well provided with 
biscuits and nuts sit a row of them, some dressed 
as monks, others in military style, and others in 
the classic toga. A little monkey, with a basket 
in his hand, dances about the table waiting upon 
the company, and the whole affair is very amus- 
ing. 

An extraordinary instance of sagacity and do- 
cility in a South African tamed ape, or baboon, 
represented in oue of our illustrations, from a 
photograph of the actual incident, has constantly 
been witnessed at Uitenhage, on the Cape Colony 
Government Railway to Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. It is related in the following account by 
Mr. J. M. Thornton, of Sandilli House, Uitenhage, 
superintending engineer of the railway: ‘‘ The 
ape, or monkey, or baboon, to which reference is 
made, was the property of a signalman employed 
on the railway, who had lost both legs, and was 
crippled of one arm, by a train running over him. 
The signalman’s cabin adjoins the railway work- 
shops, of which I am the superintending en- 
gineer ; so that I had many opportunities of see- 
ing the part the monkey played in connection 
with the working of the signals. This baboon 
was about the size of an average child nine or ten 
years of age. To raise or lower the signals it 
placed its hind feet on the bottom of the lever, 
and with its fore paws seized the handle; then, 
by repeated jerks, caused the lever to move over. 
There are six levers, working signals which control 
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trains proceeding in four different directions. 
The signalman had trained this animal so well 
that it knew which lever to pull over when it 
heard the sound of the whistle of the engine of 
an approaching train. ‘The ape sometimes made 
mistakes, but I believe out of pure mischief, to 
aggravate its master, who for each offense ad- 
ministered a severe castigation. There is no 
doubt that he governed this beast with a rod of 
iron, and taught it to obey him more from fear 
than from love or attachment. I cannot say that 
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performance. The lion tamer is king of kings. 
A man who plays with tigers and juggles with 
wolves compels us to admire to the utmost the 
dominance of human courage. 

For these wild beasts are controlled wholly by 
fear. Some men may acquire, for brief periods, 
a certain influence over a lion or tiger or leopard, 
but they are never safe—never can be trusted for 
a moment ; and a “lion tamer” is not really one 
—that is, a person who has changed the disposi- 
tion of his charges from enmity to friendship, 
and persuaded them out of their 
wild savagery into a second nature 
of trust and self-control ; he is 
simply a conqueror who enforces 
obedience. And how complete is 
this human dominance when it 
can force, literally, the lion to lie 
down with the lamb, and the war- 
ring barons of the forest to form 
a congress of peace and sit in such 
a tableau as that copied from the 
London circus in the illustration 
on page 732 ! 

Yet it is doubtful whether 
lions, tigers and their kin have 
minds developed to anything like 
the degree of many of the smaller 
animals, such as the fox or wol- 
verine. They are endowed with 
such agility, strength and endur- 
ance that they rarely need exer- 
cise much thought in securing 
their prey ; while the caution and 
cleverness necessary to weaker ani- 
mals in order not only to get food 
but to escape from their enemies, 
which sharpen their wits daily, 
are uncalled for by these huge 
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it ever took kindly to its perfunctory duties, as it 
would frequently give its master the slip and 
scamper gayly over the Veldt, dragging a heavy 
chain which was attached to its neck, and fright- 
ening all the children in the neighborhood until 
captured and restored to its owner. A few months 
ago it died.” 

Next in zoological rank to the quadrumana 
come the carnivora—the wild beasts—lions, tigers, 
leopards, wild cats, wolves, dogs, foxes and jack- 
als ; and those of the sea—the seals, sea lions, etc. 

Here culminates tie interest of every circus 


felines, who dread no enemies ex- 
cept man. 

Why they should feel this awe 
of man it is difficult to explain. 
Neither his size nor his erect po- 
sition can account for it, and only 
in long-settled or much-hunted regions can the 
power of his firearms be learned. Captives may 
dread the sting of his whip, yet they certainly 
must be aware that they can disarm and crush 
him with a blow. The explanation probably is 
that they are unable to comprehend his habits— 
to fathom his mental attitude—to learn what he is 
likely to do next, and are awed by the mystery of 
his conduct as we might be by that of a supernat- 
ural being of unknown power who came amongst 
us and threatened our liberty and happiness. 

The minds of the great carnivora are therefore 
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LIONS AT LIBERTY, IN THE SPECTACLE OF ‘‘ NERO,” PARIS HIPPODROME. 
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little exercised in nature, and do not grow; and, 
accustomed to power and to seeing all the denizens 
of the forest quail before them, they do not know 
what it is to feel a sense of help needed or of fa- 
vors received. It is perfectly natural, therefore, 
that almost all trainers should agree that kind- 
ness (beyond ordinary fair treatment) is wasted 
upon them. ‘A tigress,” said one of Barnum’s 
tamers, ‘‘ is as likely to eat you up after six years 
of attention on her as after six days, if she thinks 
she is safe in doing so. You must depend on fear 
—absolute fear alone. Let the beasts know that 
you can and will beat them when they deserve it, 
and they will not hurt you.” 

’ The celebrated Bidel once tripped and fell in 
the cage of a lion with whom he had been work- 
ing for years, but the brute pounced upon him 
with scarcely a second’s hesitation. 

Nevertheless, here, as elsewhere, there are ex- 
ceptions. European newspapers a few years ago 
told the story of a German woman who was in 
the habit of performing with a lion said to be 
very fond of her. On one occasion, as often 
before, she placed her head within his jaws, and 
it was thought her hair tickled him, thus causing 
him intuitively to close his mouth. So-was the 
poor woman killed. When the lion saw what he 
had done, down he lay by the body, and refusing 
to allow it to be removed, declined food, and in 
three days pined away and died. The story may 
be true, and if so, records one case against a thou- 
sand. 

Nerve—that is the great secret of the lion 
trainer’s success ; and ceaseless vigilance is the 
price of his life. He endeavors first to get ac- 
quainted with his charges—to accustom them to 
his presence and voice. The voice is more to them 
than the appearance. To enter the cage in a new 
costume, without first speaking, would be to invite 
death, for the lions would probably not recognize 
their master until they heard his voice. 

The would-be trainer must study his beasts, 
doing his best to ascertain their individual char- 
acters in order that he may adapt himself to 
them. <A few early prove themselves quite un- 
manageable ; and it is said to be easier to train an 
adult captive, fresh from the wilderness, than an 
animal born and reared in the menagerie. As for 
the training, it consists, to quote Le Roux, who 
declares himself giving the words of an expert, 
‘‘in commanding the lion to perform the exer- 
cises which please him ; that is to say, to make 
him execute, from fear of the whip, those leaps 
which he would naturally take in his wild state.” 

Barnum’s trainer, alluded to above, says that 
lions are the smartest of wild beasts. ‘You 
can train a lion to do the ordinary tricks in trade 
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—jumping through hoops and over gates, stand- 
ing on his hind legs, and so on—in about five 
weeks’ constant work. In this time-table of wild 
beasts you can estimate that it would take a lion- 
ess about a week longer, and a leopard, which 
comes next in intelligence to a lion, about six 
weeks, to learn the same feats. The tiger would 
take seven or eight weeks ; a tigress, eight or nine 
weeks.” 

Lions have been taught to ride on horseback, 
to form living tableaux by grouping themselves 
together, some upon the backs of others, etc.; 
but it is said that the most difficult feat of all is 
to teach a wild beast to let you lie upon it. This 
used to be done every night during one of Bar- 
num’s tours, but the performer said the tigress 
underneath him was never contented with it. 

Though the trainers prefer to give their ex- 
hibitions just after the beasts have been fed, this 
is often impracticable and does not make much 
difference. The danger lies in the instinct of 
ferocity, not in a desire for food; and it often 
happens that performances in traveling shows are 
given with animals which have not been fed for 
two or three days, There is this difference be- 
tween the ferocity of a lion and a tiger: the for- 
mer will attack its master now and then ont of 
spite or temper, while the tiger seizes him through 
sheer love of blood. All tigers are ‘‘ man eaters” 
if they dare to be. 

Lions have been a part of public shows since 
history began. They were led as trophies in the 
“triumphs” of semi-barbarians, and were ex- 
hibited and sacrificed by thousands in the Roman 
amphitheatre. Six hundred were provided by 
Pompey for a single occasion. 

It was with the idea of reviving something of 
the glory of those old shows that an arrangement 
was made at the Paris Hippodrome, last spring, 
for the exhibition of lions upon a grand scale. 
Instead of a cage mounted upon a wagon, these 
bold managers proposed an arena, and in place 
of one lion a score. 

When the time comes in the programme for 
the introduction of this “act,” the hippodrome 
is cleared, and the audience awaits in tense silence 
what is to come. Suddenly, out of the ground 
arises a palisade of sharp iron pickets twenty 
feet high and curved inward at their top. It 
incloses an oval fifty yards long and twenty yards 
wide. The moment it ceases to rise, and stands 
fixed in its slot, an opening appears in the centre 
where flooring has been removed, and half a dozen 
men, dressed like Roman gladiators, and each 
bearing a whip and a steel trident, enter by a 
little gate. They shut this securely behind them. 
and take their positions. They are none too 
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soon, for already, pushed upward upon a plat- 
form, which rises like a stage trap in a theatre 
to fill the central opening, are coming a drove of 
lions and lionesses. They growl and roar as their 
great manes and restless bodies come above the 
surface, answering back the greetings of the au- 
dience. 

The instant the platform rests they leap off, 
rush over to the palisade, and follow one another 
around it in a swift, creeping trot, seeking some 
outlet, and now and then pausing with upraised 
heads to gaze through the thick bars, or to cal- 
culate whether it may be possible to leap over 
that bristling hedge. 

This is their first, natural, invariable behavior 
—their march of display, like the grand proces- 
sion that begins the circus. Not until it has been 
done, not until they have let themselves be seen 
as they might look when stealing through the 
twilight of the desert, not until they have again 
satisfied themselves that they cannot escape, do 
the trainers crack their whips, call them by name, 
and put the huge beasts clustering about their 
feet through the leapings, groupings and various 
familiar tricks they have been instructed in. 
When it is done the lions return to the plat- 
form and sink out of sight. 

Trained elephants probably come next to these 
great cats in popular esteem ; but none of their 


show tricks, in my opinion, evince their sagacity ' 


equally with the feats which they do in the Ori- 
ent for some useful purpose, 
under the tutelage of the 
native mahouts. 

The elephant has been 
called by many students of 
his character the most in- 
telligent of all beasts. 
Whether he is entitled to 
this distinction is a question 
still undecided, but it is to 
my mind an evidence of 
high intelligence on their 
part that they are difficult to 
train to perform tricks which 
must seem to any self-re- 
specting animal in the high- 
est degree foolish. That 
elephants deserve this title 
—have avery keen sense of 
dignity and _ propriety—is 
plain. They are influenced 
by kindness, susceptible of 
insult or ridicule, and re- 
member for a long time an 
injury, seeking steadily an 
opportunity to avenge it 
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upon the person who did them the harm. They 
take great pride in their trappings and _profi- 
ciency, and are jealous of rivals. This feeling 
the intelligent trainer will take advantage of. 

The first of the elephant’s lessons is to stay in 
the ring and walk around it without running 
away. Some elephants show early that they never 
can be persuaded not to bolt, whereupon their 
schooling: is abandoned ; and all are prone to 
stop their tricks abruptly and go out—no doubt 
in disgust at the uselessness of it all. 

Mr. Adam Forepaugh, Jr., explained some time 
ago to a New York Sun reporter how some of 
these antics were taught. To make an elephant 
stand cn his hind legs, he is first lifted by an 
apparatus of ropes and pulleys, until he ascer- 
tains what is expected of him. The military drills 
and so-called dances in figure are acquired by re- 
peated rehearsals with men to guide them. He 
does not keep time with the music, as he seems 
to do—it keeps time with him. 

To make him stand on a barrel or roll it is 
simply a matter of inducing him to remain 
there ; the balancing he attends to himself. The 
same is true of the seesawing, which begins with 
a plank flat on the ground. In order to teach an 
elephant bicycling, he is first placed on a wooden 
arrangement, with his feet in the right position. 
When he is acquainted with this he is advanced 
to the bicycle itself, which is held steady until he 
has taken his place, when the blocks are removed, 
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the pedals go round under his tread, and he soon 
knows that he will not fall and is expected to 
work them. 

These methods are very simple, but several 
months of time, expended in short and fre- 
quently repeated lessons, delivered with great 
patience, and without missing a day, must be 
given to instruction, in order to make a success 
of it. The brevity of the lessons is an important 
consideration. What is to us no appreciable ex- 
ertion at all requires an effort in the mind of an 
animal which soon wearies it, and makes it both 
incapable and unreceptive of further instruction 
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obeyed every order of the teacher as well as cver 
they could ; carefully imitated one another; but 
their great sagacity was shown after the animals 
were left a little to themselves. The keepers ob- 
served them on their exercise ground, with no hu- 
man teacher near to offer a word of suggestion or 
explanation, and yet, singly or in pairs, the huge 
scholars gravely repeated their lessons, and did 
their ‘practicing’ on their own account. This 
was the secret of the wonderful proficiency they 
afterward exhibited in the ring.” 

The performing horses of the circus never fail 
to win admiration ; and the training of what are 
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until it has rested. This is a fact worth remem- 
bering by amateurs who teach tricks to their pets, 
and often err by lessons too long continued. 

In the St. Nicholas magazine for February, 
1882, appeared a valuable article upon ‘* Men-and- 
Animal Shows,” in which the following remark- 
able statement is made ; I have never known of 
its parallel: ‘‘ During the winter of 1881 a num- 
ber of elephants were in training at Bridgeport, 
Conn., for the summer campaign of Mr. P. T. 
Barnum. They submitted, from day to day, 
with vast grumbling and trumpeting, to have one 
leg or another tied up, and be driven around on 
what they had left. They lay down; got up; 


called waltzing horses appears to have greatly im- 
proved of late. Still, that must have been a very 
striking programme carried out before Louis 
XIII., where horses danced to the music upon 
their hind legs; but here again, as in the case of 
elephants, it is the musicians who keep time with 
the horses, and not the horses with the playing. 
The horse has often been named by enthusiastic 
lovers of this noble-hearted friend and servant of 
mankind the most intelligent of animals. Natn- 
ralists deny this. They assert that in some facul- 
ties, as memory, his brain is marvelously en- 
dowed. He is kind in disposition, grateful and 
quick to respond to what he understands ; but in 
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a wild state he shows little intellect, and outside 
of a very limited range of ideas is dense and slow. 
No animal is more liable to fits of unreasoning 
panic, when he forgets the lessons of a lifetime, 
and will dash headlong against a stone wall or 
over a precipice without a thought of where he is 
going. 

The greatest living trainer of performing horses 
is the Frenchman Loyal. He makes no secret of 
his methods, which have often been published— 
latest in that curious and entertaining book by 
Le Roux and Garnier, ‘‘ Acrobats and Mounte- 
banks.” 

The horse, in the opinion of this experienced 
man, is one of the dullest animals created ; it has 
but one faculty—memory. It must be forced to 
learn its tricks, which are imprinted on its mem- 
ory by the whip if it resist, and by presents of 
carrots if it obey. These are associated in its 
mind with certain words or gestures, and it goes 
through the list from fear of punishment on one 
hand, and in hope of reward on the other. This 
is certainly different behavior from the lively in- 
terest taken by horses in racing, fox hunting and 
cattle herding, the active obedience and self-disci- 
pline of war chargers or the steeds used by fire- 
men; but in these and similar instances the ani- 
mal, naturally gregarious and accustomed to 
compete with his fellows, is doing what seems 
natural to him, and his exertions have an object 
and result that he can comprehend. The feats of 
the circus, on the contrary, depend for their pop- 
ularity largely in forcing the animal to do what is 
contrary to his nature, such as strutting about on 
his hind legs, poising himself on pedestals where 
there is scarcely room for his feet, lying down to 
be tramped upon by his master or mistress, balanc- 
ing upon a narrow pathway in imitation of an 
equilibrist, and other things—the more out of the 
way the better in the estimation of the populace 
—in which a horse can take no interest, and must 
lose that self-respect and pride which are so man- 
ifest in him under better circumstances. While 
these feats are astonishing, they are rarely grace- 
ful or agreeable to the better taste. 

Any horse, according to M. Loyal, can be 
trained by judicious force ; yet certain breeds, 
as the Arabian horses and those from Old Prussia, 
are easier to teach than any others, and the age is 
of great importance. The best education is re- 
ceived between the fifth and seventh years of the 
animal’s life ; before that the horse is too excita- 
ble ; afterward, likely to be stiff. 

The stories of the intelligence of mules are sur- 
prising. Few, however, have been trained to per- 
form to any extent. The donkey, on the contrary, 
has been the clown’s accompanist for centuries, 
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caricaturing his nobler brethren of the ring, as 
his master Garicatures the ringmasters and gym- 
nasts. ‘I'wice within a few years troupes of asses 
have been exhibited, performing in concert most 
of the feats usually tanght to horses, and doing 
them quite as well. The male ass is regarded as 
a dangerous animal, however. His gaudy halter 
is really a strong muzzle to prevent his biting, 
and his hoofs are never shod, for he is likely to 
kick at times when it is not his cue to do so. 

Even bulls have been put into the show tent. 
An old book records that in 1270 oxen were ex- 
hibited in England which could ride on horse- 
back. During the summer of 1883 two young 
bulls were performing at the Westminster Aqua- 
rium in Loudon, whose docility was at least re- 
markable for novelty. They marched and coun- 
termarched, stood upon pedestals, operated the 
seesaw, walked up and down stairs, fired pistols 
and rang bells by pulling cords with their mouths, 
and one jumped over the other’s back. These 
were young animals, but whether they improved 
as they grew older, or, instead, became stolid and 
unwieldy, I am not informed. 

The natural agility of goats has often been 
taken advantage of by trainers, who have taught 
them to climb precarious structures and to stand 
on the tops of bottles, and in other ticklish situa- 
tions. This is in pursuance of the rule that all 
trainers follow, namely, to make an animal do 
things of special interest only in the line of his 
inherent abilities. The goat is a natural climber 
and equilibrist, or he never could have been taught 
to walk an ordinary and legitimate tight rope, as 
one did nightly in London some time ago. 

Clowns often exercise the bear and pig in pub- 
lic. Two or three centuries ago trick bears were 
constantly traveling about Europe. The bear ex- 
hibits great ingenuity and wit in his native for- 
est ; but trainers say he is one of the hardest and 
most unsatisfactory animals to train. 

The educated pig is a more modern addition to 
the theatrical menagerie. No animal looks more 
stupid, but every farmer can tell you this is an 
error. The wiles and sagacity of the animal in 
a wild state, or when allowed to run loose and 
root in the forests or fields, are the subjects of 
many anecdotes. ‘They have been trained in sev- 
eral instances to scent and point game birds like 
adog. He has been a feature at country fairs in 
Great Britain for many years, picking out letters 
of the alphabet as they were called, and forecast- 
ing the fortunes of the rustic damsels by selection 
of cards. 

The French clown Corvi, of whom I spoke a 
little while ago, trained pigs very effectually, and 
says that it requires extreme patience and tender- 
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ness of treatment. The least touch of the whip 
disfigures the tender skin and disgusts the ani- 
mal with work. Only coaxing succeeds. There 
is an Irish proverb which runs thus: ‘ Beat your 
wife with a cudgel and your pig with a straw.” 

The minor carnivora have furnished the theatre 
with several good animals, as dogs, cats, wolves, 
jackals, hyenas, seals and others. 

Of the dog we would expect a great deal under 
the tutelage of a practical teacher of animal 
tricks, and the public has not been disappointed. 
Of all animals, it is the one most closely associated 
with man, and probably has the deepest insight 
into the human mind—quite as deep, perhaps, as 
we have into the canine mind. Through unnum- 
bered generations of special breeding his inclina- 
tions have been modified toward those things in 
which he serves his human masters, and his mind, 
accustomed to the complexity of human methods, 
is rife to acquire new ideas. It may be said ina 
general way that all dogs are more or less edu- 
cated, and some, as the collies of the Scotch shep- 
herds, exhibit far greater intellect, in my opin- 
ion, in the course of their daily work than is ever 
manifested in the tricks of a canine actor on the 
stage, clever as many of these are. 

Wolves have always been regarded as nearly in- 
tractable; but that they could be tamed and 
trained both has been shown within the past few 
years by a French trainer who had a pack that 
would perform like dogs. The hyena, too, is 
taught tricks, but it is said to require a long 
time and many lessons to force anything into his 
head. Seals, on the contrary, are docile, and are 
taught to do a number of feats which derive their 
interest mainly from seeing the attempts of such 
awkward animals to do what a dog or cat would 
do naturally and easily. They show, at any rate, 
bright minds and great docility. 

A pretty young woman lately caused much in- 
terest in Paris at an exhibition of trained rabbits, 
and Mlle. Claire’s white pets seemed greatly to 
enjoy their mimicry of the big elephants of the 
circus. A series of illustrations shows a rabbit 
sitting on top of a long paper cylinder or tunnel, 
supported upon a stick, while a procession of 
bunnies bolts incontinently through it. Just be- 
low, a clown rabbit is seen jumping through a 
paper drum, while another circus rabbit fires a 
pistol, and still a third drags a miniature chariot 
around the arena. While a dissipated little creat- 
ure stands on his head and shows other signs of 
overindulgence, another pet rocks gently to and 
fro in a little swing. Others of Mlle. Claire’s 
performers scamper under burning wickets, and 
vault between blazing candles over a succession 
of candelabra arranged as hurdles. 
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This is much prettier than the trained rats and 
mice which have been shown in the same city of 
clever people, for all our associations with the 
rabbit are endearing ; and the success that has 
followed the training of these pets, which do not 
stand high in brain power, goes to show what I 
have suggested hitherto, that if its disposition is 
favorable a weak-minded animal can be taught 
tricks more satisfactorily than a strong-minded 
one. 

With some account of a most interesting troupe 
of trained cats this essay must come to a close; 
and this account has been left until the last be- 
cause it is perhaps the most recent, and one of 
the most striking of the trainer’s triumphs. This 
troupe is that of the young Dutchman Bonnetty, 
and it formed one of the main attractions of the 
Winter Circus at Paris two or three years ago. 
These cats were all of Dutch breed, which Bon- 
netty says are especially docile; and his method 
was simply patient persistence in informing the 
cat what was wanted of it, and persuading it to 
do that thing. Here whipping and harsh words 
are of no use. Pussy’s nature is quite different 
from the dog’s. If the cat refuses to do what you 
wish, and cannot be coaxed, violence will only 
harden her heart. You must simply abandon the 
matter for that time at least. The hardest work 
was to teach the first cat. It required months of 
patient attention. Adding them one by one, he 
found the training of the late recruits much 
easier, because they imitated quickly what the 
older performers were doing. Bonnetty has never 
been able to succeed in teaching Persian or An- 
gora cats, and does not find kittens much more 
ready to learn than full-grown cats. He says, 
also, that some cats, able and willing to go through 
their antics well in private, cannot be induced to 
attempt them amid the noise and glare of the 
circus. 

There were fifteen or twenty cats in his troupe. 
When the curtain rose a flock of canaries was seen 
perched upon a cord stretched across the stage. 
Near them some white mice and dappled gray 
rats were resting quietly. M. Bonnetty opened 
the door of the cats’ palace, and in Indian file all 
the artists marched slowly out, striding over the 
rodents and birds, some of which flew off and fear- 
lessly returned, alighting on the heads of the cats. 
They canght these little animals, their natural 
prey, and played with them, holding them in 
their paws, and even in their teeth, without doing 
them the slightest injury ; they jumped through 
a blazing hoop held up by the trainer, made sur- 
prisingly long leaps over hurdles; turned som- 
ersanlts, and did other gymnastic exercises on 
the backs cf thirty-two chairs placed in a row; 
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marched around in time to music like little sol- 
diers, and grouped themselves in many graceful 
and comical attitudes. In all these capers the 
pussies, who live a life of royal comfort and in- 
dulgence, seemed to enjoy themselves as much as 
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upon those nocturnal expeditions in which the 
house pet becomes once more the wild cat, taking 
to the roofs and back fences of the city only be- 
cause there is no jungle convenient ; and M. Bon- 
netty has lost two or three of his best performers 
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if the whole affair were a spontaneous frolic ; 
but it is noteworthy that these trained cats, while 
tamed to a very unusual degree by their kind, pa- 
tient and persistent master, must be kept strictly 
captive, since otherwise they woald run away 


by such escapades. Their education and training, 
after all, is only skin deep—an acquired polish 
affecting character to only a small degree. And 
this is true of nearly the whole menagerie, which 
lives at best an artificial life. 
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** JUST AT THAT MOMENT THE SHOWMAN THRUST A FRESH SLIDE INTO HIS LANTERN, AND PRESENTED TO THEM 
ANOTHER SCENE EVEN MORE STARTLING THAN THE FIRST.” 


THE TERRIBLE MAGIC LANTERN 


By DAvip Ker, 


«‘ Just hear how the dogs are barking! What 
can they be so angry at ?” 

“¢ Well, it’s queer, do you know, but it don’t 
sound to me as if they were angry—it’s more as if 
they were frightened !” 

Little Maud Treverton, the tiny heiress of Trev- 
erton Hall (an old country seat in the West of 
England), was celebrating her eighth birthday, 
with the help of a merry party of small friends ; 
and, the autumn assizes at the neighboring county 
town being just over, her father was entertaining 
a houseful of distinguished guests, including the 
presiding judge himself. 

Most of Mr. Treverton’s friends being wealthy 
people, the great anniversary had been commemo- 
rated ‘‘ regardless of expense.” So many birth- 
day cards had come to Miss Maud that morning, 
that, had she chosen to use them as playing cards, 
she would have wanted little of having a complete 
pack ; and the array of her presents, which com- 
pletely covered a good-sized table, excited the 
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wonder (and perhaps the envy as well) of all her 
juvenile guests. 

But there was one drop of bitterness in the 
young lady’s cup of rejoicing. The splendid 
magic lantern bought for her by her father—the 
first exhibition of which she had promised as a 
special treat to all her boy and girl friends—was 
found to be defective in some way, and refused 
to act! It was just while poor Maud was still 
overwhelmed by the first horror of this awful dis- 
covery that the furious barking of the squire’s 
dogs outside had attracted the attention of the 
company. 

Presently a servant entered, and announced 
that a traveling showman was at the outer door, 
who, having heard that a party of children had 
assembled at the Hall, wished to be allowed to 
exhibit his magic lantern to the young people. 

““Why, my pet, the fairies must have heard 
you !” cried Mr. Treverton to the rejoicing Mand, 
who was clapping her plump little hands joyfully 
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at this glorious news. ‘“ It seems that you’re go- 
ing to get your wish after all. Well, what do you 
all suy ? I suppose we may as well have him 
in, eh ?” : 

“‘Tt will be at your own risk if you do, ‘l'rever- 
ton, for the fellow’s safe to pocket something as 
soon as he’s got the room darkened for the show 
—the lower orders are born thieves, every man of 
them,” said Squire Ashton of Oakley Court, who 
had just transported a starving laborer for killing 
a hare to feed his hungry children. 

‘¢ And then, if he is a foreigner—as most likely 
he is—the exhibition is certain to be something 
improper,” added the handsome and stately Lady 
Hawkesbury, the widow of a great local baronet, 
twenty years older than herself. Her ladyship 
was a model of the strictest propriety, and, hav- 
ing been in court at the recent assizes during the 
trial of a wretched woman who had eloped from 
a husband whose drunken brutality had wasted 
her health and hard-earned savings and had more 
than once endangered her life, was heard to avow 
her hearty satisfaction at seeing ‘‘ the horrid prof- 
ligate creature get what she deserved.” 

“Yon may be quite easy on that score,” broke 
in Justice Hangham, with the ‘eye severe,” 
which Shakespeare (possibly from experience) 80 
justly attributed to the average British magis- 
trate. ‘‘Jam here, and I can promise you that 
I'll keep my eye on him.” 

“Well, then,” langhed Mr. Treverton, ‘ with 
such a guarantee to protect us, I think we may 
safely venture to bring him in.” 

‘© And [ll go and bring him myself,” chimed 
in Maud’s clear, childish treble, as she started up 
and scampered out of the room. 

The man who had caused all this stir seemed 
hardly worthy of it so far as his outward aspect 
went; and so, evidently, thought the two tall 
footmen in the vestibule, judging from the super- 
cilious glances that they cast at him. He wasa 
small, slight, thin-faced, humble-looking man, in 
a frayed jacket of greasy velvet and a slouched 
hat that had evidently seen better days, which, 
together with his short, crisp, black curls and un- 
usually dark complexion, gave him the look of an 
Italian or a Spaniard. 

But, strangely enough, the moment she canght 
sight of this meek little fellow, Maud, instead of 
running up to him and marching him off to the 
drawing room, in her usual imperious fashion, 
stopped short, glanced at him with a startled and 
almost scared look, and then said, timidly : 

“« Please, will you come this way ?” 

Stranger still, this repulsion appeared to be 
mutual ; for, as the innocent child’s bright face 
drew near him, the servants all fancied (though 
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no doubt it was only a fancy) that the showman 
seemed to start and shrink back, and that he hes- 
itated curiously before turning to follow her. 

“*No wonder he’s so shy of showin’ hisself be- 
fore the gentlefolks,” said one of the big lackeys, 
contemptuously ; ‘‘ he ain’t much of a figure for 
a drawing room, that’s certing.” 

*“No, that he ain’t,” assented the other. 
“Why, even Black Neptune’s quite ashamed of 
’avin’ took the trouble to bark so at sitch a little 
shred of a chap, and he’s gone whining into his 
kennel, with his tail ’twixt his legs.” 

On the mat in front of the drawing-room door, 
as Maud and the showman came up to it, lay the 
child’s pet cat, with its velvet paws placidly out- 
stretched before it, and purring contentedly. 
But, the moment the stranger appeared, puss 
sprang up, with tail erect and hair bristling, and, 
scurrying like a whirlwind along the passage, van- 
ished round a corner. 

“« An ill-looking little vagabond as ever I saw,” 
grunted the portly Sir Thomas Felton of Holmes- 
dale, who prided himself on his severity toward 
all tramps and vagabonds. ‘* You ought to mark 
him for your property, Hangham, for he has the 
very face of a murderer.” 

The meagre little mountebank seemed to cringe 
lower than ever, on finding himself in the pres- 
ence of so many grand folks ; but at the baronet’s 
last words he lifted his head, and a stray gleam 
of firelight that played over his face at that mo- 
ment made it look, by a singular illusion, as if 
suddenly convulsed with a grin of fiendish mock- 
ery. 

It seemed as if Maud Treverton’s unaccount- 
able horror of the strange showman had infected 
the other children likewise ; for, when he moved 
out of the drawing room into a smaller chamber 
next to it, where the show was to be given, in- 
stead of crowding round him in eager curiosity, 
as might have been expected, they drew back to 
the other side of the room. One girl, bolder than 
the rest, indeed, crept up behind him and peeped 
over his shoulder as he began to open his box; 
but the next moment she ran back with a scream, 
declaring that she had seen “‘ black snakes crawl- 
ing all over his head !” And, in fact, so strangely 
did the fitful lamplight give a semblance of life 
and motion to the foreigner’s curly black hair, 
that it seemed to more than one of the grown-up 
guests as if they, too, could see the writhing rep- 
tiles quite plainly for one moment, though they 
were instantly ready to laugh at themselves for 
fancying anything so absurd. 

But, as soon as the lights had been put out (leay- 
ing the room dark save for the tiny flame of the 
magic lantern itself), all the guests alike began to 
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feel—as some of them afterward admitted in con- 
fidence—a thrill of strange and feverish expecta- 
tion, as though something were in store for them 
of far deeper and graver import than any mere 
drawing-room show. Even sturdy, unimagina- 
tive Mr. Treverton, whose conscience was as sound 
as his digestion, felt a very unwonted quiver tin- 
gle through his iron nerves, and inwardly won- 
dered what on earth he could have eaten that had 
disagreed with him. 

The show itself, however, seemed quite to belie 
all these sinister presages; for the images that 
followed each other over the white sheet (each in 
turn being hailed by the children with shouts of 
approving laughter) were uniformly of a comic 
instead of a tragic sort—dapper little men with 
huge heads, and noses as big as a bologna san- 
sage, spectacled ‘‘ schoolmarms ” with nut-cracker 
chins, fat old gentlemen pursued by enraged bull- 
dogs, Jack and Gill in the crisis of their famous 
tumble, Tom Thumb dropping out of the red 
cow’s mouth, Humpty Dumpty lying in a heap of 
colored fragments after his memorable fall, the 
four and twenty blackbirds singing their chorus 
in the historical pie, and little Bo-Peep scamper- 
ing wildly over the hills in search of her lost 
flock. 

In laughing at all these queer figures, the little 
people seemed to have quite lost their former ter- 
ror of the exhibition ; and all appeared to be go- 
ing on as well as possible, when on a sudden the 
procession of shadows over the white sheet came 
to an abrupt halt, and then a deep, powerful, 
ringing voice—the strong, sonorous tones of which 
had a power and volume which no one could have 
expected from the showman’s meagre form and 
narrow chest—called out amid the darkness, in 
perfectly good English, but with a strange, out- 
landish accent: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the first 
part of the show is at anend. So far I have ex- 
hibited mere fables and fancies, such as may 
amuse young people; but now I am going to set 
before you, with your permission, a few scenes 
from real life, which will, I venture to hope, have 
some interest for you likewise.” 

To his dying day Mr. Treverton maintained 
that he had distinctly heard these last words 
echoed mockingly back from every corner of the 
darkened room, as if repeated by a number of 
jeering voices at once; but this, after all, would 
be nothing wonderful if the showman happened 
to be, like many of his class, a ventriloquist as 
well. 

While he was speaking, the mountebank must 
have been feeding his lantern; for, just as he 
ended, its flame brightened suddenly, and became 
at least twice as strong as it had been before ; but, 
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by some curious accident, instead of giving out 
the clear white light that it had previously shed, 
it now burned due, producing such a ghastly ef- 
fect that the children, seized once more with their 
former panic, huddled together with half-stifled 
cries of terror. But they cried in vain, for, al- 
though many, even among the older members of 
the party, would gladly have put a stop to this 
weird scene if they could, each and all seemed to 
be under a mysterious spell that made them power- 
less to interfere. 

Then, although the air was perfectly still, every 
one felt their hair stirred as if by a passiug gust 
of cold wind, while at the same moment the white 
sheet was seen to heave and swell like a sail filled 
by the breeze. As it settled into stillness again, 
& new scene appeared on its surface. 

In a richly furnished though somewhat disor- 
derly apartment two fashionably dressed men 
were playing cards at # small table. The younger 
of the two (who had evidently been losing heavily) 
wore on his handsome, boyish face the haggard, 
hunted look of a man driven to desperation, while 
the cold, cruel satisfaction visible in the keen 
black eyes of his successful opponent told its own 
story. 

By a singular effect of the lantern light, the 
hands and faces of the players seemed actually to 
move, and all at once the elder man was seen to 
shake a card out of his sleeve, fling it triumph- 
antly on the table, and sweep his friend’s last 
stake from the board. The ruined youth fell 
heavily back in his chair, covering his face with 
his hands, while a gilded candle branch that pro- 
jected from the wall above his head changed sud- 
denly to the bony arm of a skeleton, outstretched 
as if to seize him; and, by an equally curious 
transformation, the features of the triumphant 
card sharper assumed at the same instant the ex- 
act likeness of the moral Squire Ashton of Oak- 
ley Court, who had just been denouncing with 
such severity the innate tendency of “ the lower 
orders” to dishonesty and theft. 

A general murmur of amazement and horrar 
(in the midst of which was heard a muttered 
oath) circled through the shadowy mass of spec- 
tators, and some of the children began to cry; 
but the showman, without seeming to notice these 
signs of disapproval, quietly inserted another slide. 

This new scene represented a moonlit glade in 
the depths of a thick wood, above the clustering 
leaves of which were just visible in the distance 
the antique gables of a quaint old country house. 
In the foreground a beautiful young girl seemed 
to be just taking leave of a tall, handsome youth 
whose hand she still held ; and from the tangled 
boughs of the thicket behind them peered forth 
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a face white and distorted with fury, and a hand 
grasping a heavy club. 

Just as the girl disappeared—for here, too, the 
images cast on the sheet seemed to go through all 
the motions of living beings—the ambushed 
watcher was seen to leap from the thicket and 
strike his rival to the earth with a mortal blow 
on the head. As he did so the moonlight fell 
right upon his face, and the startled lookers-on 
saw that his features resembled, as closely as any 
young man could resemble an old one, those of 
the Worshipful Sir Thomas Felton of Holmesdale, 
who had been so much shocked at the ‘‘ murder- 
er’s face” of the showman himself ! 

This time the universal astonishment and ter- 
ror were so overwhelming that not a sound was 
heard, even from the children. Everyone seemed 

literally dumb with horror; and amid that dead, 

ghostly silence the fall of a pin might have been 
heard, as another slide was passed into the lan- 
tern. 

This time there was pictured on the sheet the 
interior of a Jawyer’s office, dimly lighted by a 
single jet of gas. A clock on the wall pointed to 
the hour of midnight, and the only tenant of the 
room seemed to be a short, shabbily dressed young 
man, who, with his back to the spectators, was 
engaged in the task of forcing the lock of a tin 
box that he had just taken down from one of the 
shelves. 

Glancing nervously to right and left, and more 
than once desisting from his work, as if inclined 
to abandon it altogether and take to his heels, 
this amateur burglar at length accomplished his 
task. The lid flew up, and he took out of the 
box, with another stealthy glance over his shoul- 
der, a bundle of formal-looking papers, stamped 
and sealed. 

But as the marauder, having securely hidden 
the stolen papers in his clothes, turned to sneak 
away with his booty, his face became visible for 
the first time, and an electric shudder ran through 
the whole company as they recognized in this mid- 
night robber the living likeness of their immacu- 
late friend Justice Hangham, who, for a far less 
crime, had sentenced many a man to years of im- 
prisonment. 

There was aslight stir in the midst of the spec- 
tators, and then some one was heard to go hastily 
out of the room with a staggering, uncertain step. 
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But this passed almost unnoticed amid the gen- 
eral excitement ; for just at that moment the 
showman thrust a fresh slide into his lantern, and 
presented to them another scene even more start- 
ling than the last. 

The black, sluggish waters of a canal lay sul- 
lenly beneath the gloom of a moonless sky, from 
which a few thin flakes of snow were just begin- 
ning to fall. On either side of the canal was 
dimly visible a wide, bare track of waste moor- 
land, while just at the water’s edge the rotting 
timbers of a half-destroyed barge stood out like 
the ribs of some giant skeleton. 

Close beside this wreck stood a shadowy figure, 
upon which a stray gleam of light fell suddenly 
from one of the windows of a distant cottage, re- 
vealing the streaming hair and pale, haggard face 
of a young girl, looking upward at the gloomy 
sky with a glance of wild despair. In her arms 
she held a large bundle, which she raised suddenly 
as if to fling it into the water ; and as she did so 
the telltale light disclosed the white, rigid feat- 
ures of a dead infant ! 

So ghastly a scene, with all its frightful sugges- 
tions of guilt and misery, might well be too much 
for the highly strung nerves of the rigidly virtu- 
ous Lady Hawkesbury. And it certainly appeared 
that it was so; for at that moment her moral 
ladyship gave a low groan, and sank back half 
fainting into an armchair beside her, unnoticed 
by anyone. 

But just as the mysterious showman was fitting 
another slide into his terrible lantern (which cer- 
tainly seemed to be a magic one in every sense of 
the word), a servant appeared at the door to an- 
nounece the old parish clergyman, whose arrival 
had been delayed by a sudden call to the bedside 
of asick man. In the bustle which attended his 
entrance into the darkened room the lantern was 
accidentally knocked over and put out, Jeaving 
everything utterly dark for a few moments. When 
lights were at length brought in the showman 
was gone. 

What became of him, or who he really was, ne 
one ever knew; but not a few people remarked, 
with no small surprise, that from that day forth 
Mr. Treverton’s illustrious guests seemed to be 
far less arrogant, and much milder in their cen- 
sures of other people’s faults, than they had ever 
been before. 
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A PAPER OF PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


By CLARA CONANT GILSON. 


ALL the world knows that Louis Agassiz was 
America’s greatest naturalist. All the world 
knows also that he was Professor of Geology and 
Zoology in Harvard College, and that he founded 
the Agassiz Museum, one of its institutions ; but 
all the world does not know that a private school 
for young ladies was held in his own residence, 
adjoining the classic shades of Harvard College, 
from 1855 to 1863, covering a period of not quite 
ten years. It was the writer’s privilege to be one 
ef its pupils, and a description of it may be inter- 
esting to the readers of this magazine. I have 
never seen in print 
any mention of this 
school, save a_ brief 
allusion to it by his 
wife in her ‘ Life of 
Agassiz.” 

It is needless to say 
xt was a very famous 
school during the 
eight years of its ex- 
istence. Although it 
is twenty-eight years 
since it closed its 
doors, its memory is 
still fresh with those 
who were connected 
with it. As I have 
said, it was held in 
Professor Agassiz’s 
ewn private residence 
in Cambridge, corner 
ef Broadway and 
Quincy Street, ad- 
joining the grounds of Harvard College. This 
house was built for him by the college, and he 
moved into it in 1854. Quincy Street was named 
for the honored Quincy family of Boston. It 
formed one side of the university grounds, and 
was lined on either side by fine old shade trees, 
which add so much to the beauty of Harvard’s 
campus. Here also arose the turrets of the 
stately manorial residences of Josiah Quincy, 
Jared Sparks, Cornelius C. Felton—all LL. D.’s, 
and in turn Presidents of Harvard. Other liter- 
ary luminaries, comprising the faculty of the col- 
lege, were also adjoining neighbors. It was as 
near as possible to the college grounds without 
comprising a portion of them—so close, in fact, 
that one could not help feeling the learned spell 
as he trod its guiet paths. 
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Leaving the horse cars on Main Street, we left 
business and turmoil behind, and passing quickly 
up the fine old street, we were wont to wend our 
matutinal way to the Agassiz residence, the home 
of the great scientist. If perchance the school 
had held its sessions in some private hall, it would 
never have conveyed the personal charm to its 
scholars that it did—illustrating how much there 
is in an idea! 

The home of the naturalist Agassiz to be in- 
vaded by schoolgirls, and they permitted to be 
occupants under the same roof with him daily 
and his family, was a 
privilege not to be 
lightly esteemed. It 
is needless to say that 
we all fully appreciat- 
ed it, and that it 
gathered around it- 
self, as a distinguish- 
ed nucleus, an unusu- 
ally fine class of young 
ladies, drawn from the 
circles of wealth and 
culture far and near. 

The elegant resi- 
dence of the Agassiz 
family of the present 
day is the same house 
of our school days, 
though entirely re- 
modeled. It has in 
recent years under- 
gone such repeated 
processes of alteration 
that scarcely a vestige of the original building re- 
mains. The present beautifying process has been 
completely effective in obliterating the old lines 
of its architecture. It is charmingly portrayed 
on page 744, in the setting of a snow scene. I 
am afraid if we pupils were to make a pilgrimage 
as pilgrims to the shrine of Mecca, the only rec- 
ognizable part of our shrine would be its location. 
This new-old house, beautified, continues to be the 
home of the Agassiz family, as it has ever been for 
the past quarter of a century. The hallowed in- 
fluence of that great life is still its sacred posses- 
sion, and will forever outlive any change of line 
and plummet. If the phonograph had been a 
discovery of that day, I am confident his voice 
would be heard even now within its precincts. It 
is to-day the abode of great wealth, as the wife of 
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the son of Agassiz—the present professor—is num- 
bered among the richest women of New England, 
possessing an annual income of several hundred 
thousand dollars. She was the daughter of one 
of Boston’s merchant princes, and presides over 
the Agassiz household with ease and grace, as- 
sisted by the gifted and dignified widow of the 
naturalist. 

The Agassiz house of our school days was large 
and square, painted brown, with windows on 
either side of the main entrance, which was ap- 
proached by a flight of steps that turned squarely, 
with a landing halfway. It is not possible to re- 
produce the entire house—only the entrance and 
steps. Our artist, in searching for a representa- 
tion of the original residence, unearthed the 
quaint picture on page 748. The group is gath- 
ered at the steps of the house where our, school 
was held, the date about 1854. It was discovered 
by him among some old musty collections at Cam- 
bridge, and he deserves great credit for the man- 
ner in which he has levied upon the photographic 
art, to so retouch its well-nigh oblivious lines as 
to render Agassiz recognizable in his ‘‘ stovepipe 
hat.” It is not possible to determine the identity 
of the remainder of the group. This was prior 
to his marriage, and represents him with a coterie 
of friends; possibly one may be “ Papa Christi- 
nat,” his old-time friend from Switzerland, who 
was major-domo of the establishment, but who 
retired to his Alpine home upon the advent of 
Mme. Agassiz into the Cambridge ménage. 

We have, therefore, only the entrance, library 
window and steps, as they appeared in our school 
days, which is more of a reproduction than we 
expected. In those early days the grounds were 
laid out with great simplicity, with neatly grav- 
eled walks, and dotted here and there with taste- 
ful shrubbery and plants. There was not enough 
foliage to prevent the ingress of sunlight, of 
which the professor was so fond. His own face 
was sunny as was his nature—a reflection of nat- 
ure’s own sunlight. Possibly this was owing to 
the requirement of the sun’s bright rays to assist 
him in his researches. 

Pure nature and sunshine—how dearly he loved 
them! His studies—indeed, his whole life work 
—made him akin to them; so the blinds were 
thrown wide open, the shades drawn up, and soft 
muslin curtains looped aside to let in the light of 
heaven, that it might brighten the schoolrooms 
with its effulgent rays. 

It scarcely seems necessary for me to give a full 
description of the naturalist Agassiz, nor to des- 
cant on his great genius and inspiration, which, 
perhaps, would hardly be too exaggerated a term 
in alluding to him. An able biographer has am- 
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ply covered this field long since. . His name goes 
down to all posterity in the category with Cuvier, 
Humboldt, and other great scientists, in the line 
of more recent discoveries. I cannot refrain from 
a reference to his intense earnestness and enthu- 
siasm ; in fact, the amount of svul he manifested 
in his researches was truly wonderful. No stu- 
dent of nature could be so dull as not to wish to 
know more of this earth of ours after listening to 
his instructive words. He enthused and fairly 
inspired his hearers. 

But let me pause while I state that no one has 
especially portrayed him to any extent in the réle 
of teacher. I will recall somewhat his personality. 
He was a man of fine figure and striking appear- 
ance, not too much of the embdonpoint, not too 
tall, but just tall enough to constitute a finely 
developed physique. His head was grand, of per- 
fect intellectual shape, and commanded your 
admiration as you gazed. He was but slightly 
bald, his hair was of a beautiful brown, soft and 
fine, and fell lovingly over the collar of his coat. 
His face was of well-rounded contour, with a 
large, expressive mouth, and features indicative 
of great character and decision. His eyes were 
the feature of his face, par excellence. They 
were of a beautiful bright brown, full of tender- 
ness, of meaning and earnestness—a liquid brown 
eye, that would moisten with tears of emotion as 
thoughts of his Creator came rushing to mind, 
while he traced His footsteps in the sciences he 
studied. His eyes mirrored his soul. I think 
there was never but one pair of eyes such as Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz’s. 

But to return to the school. It was held in 
the upper story of the house, which had a French 
roof—a favorite form of architecture prevailing 
at that time, before the adoption of Queen Anne 
methods. It occupied two large rooms on either 
side of the hallway, and was approached by a 
broad flight of stairs, which continued through 
from the first floor, giving an abundance of light 
and air, and excellent ventilation. No Attic 
philosophy in that house! All was open and 
bright directly you entered the front door. There 
was a dressing room at the end of the hall, and 
one large room additional was included on the 
first floor. This room was at the east end, and 
just in the rear of the room which contained the 
professor's fine library and his great collections, 
which were destined finally to grace the museum. 
These rooms were crowded to their fullest ca- 
pacity, and I know not how many more could 
have been filled had the number not been limited. 
Now, I have often thought what a difficult task 
it must have been for the Agassiz family to pro- 
vide for the requirements of a school such as this 
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in their own house, without encroaching uncom- 
fortably upon the domain of their home. But 
they did it most charmingly. Once the school 
was ready to throw open its doors for the recep- 
tion of scholars, the rooms were as attractive as 
though planned and built for that purpose. I 
believe but slight alterations were necessary, such 
as the removal of a partition or two, in order to 
make the rooms the depth of the house. 

The inception of the school was accomplished 
by his wife and two older children, as additional 
sources of revenue were required to enable him 
to develop his scientific work. Ife had been in 
the habit of making frequent lecturing tours, and 
it was wearing somewhat on his health. His no- 
ble wife thought this a good method of securing 
a more easy independence. His salary as pro- 
fessor at Harvard was not then as large as it was 
subsequently. I believe she somewhat feared to 
lay the plan before him, thinking he might ob- 
ject to it; but after consulting with her son and 
daughter, and a few chosen friends, she con- 
cluded to do so. To her surprise, it met with no 
opposition from him, but instead, a ready ap- 
proval. She hardly thought it would take on the 
scope it did, but the professor set to work in his 
usual earnest and enthusiastic manner—for he 
loved to teach and lecture—and laid out the pro- 
gramme of the school, and under his own name a 
circular was issued. 

Let me repeat the words of that circular—so 
characteristic of the man—which brought only 
too readily a full complement of some seventy-five 
young ladies as willing pupils. It ran as follows : 
<‘T shall myself superintend the methods of in- 
struction and tuition, and while maintaining that 
regularity and precision in the studies so impor- 
tant to mental training, shall endeavor to prevent 
the necessary discipline from falling into a life- 
less routine, which is so deadening to the spirit 
of teacher and pupil. It is farther my intention 
to take the immediate charge of the instruction 
in physical geography, natural history and bot- 
any, giving a lecture daily on one of these sub- 
jects, illustrated by specimens, models, maps and 
drawings.” The motto or animus of the school 
was well embodied in a few sentences equally 
characteristic of him, which I would like to quote 
here. He would say: “‘ What I wish for you isa 
culture that is alive, active, susceptible of farther 
development. Do not think that I care to teach 
you this or that special science. My instruction 
is only intended to show you the thoughts in nat- 
ure which science reveals, and the facts I give 
you are useful only, or chiefly, for this object.” 
This motto should have been emblazoned over 
the door. Was it any wonder that pupils were 
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gathered from far and near in response to such a 
ringing circular as this ? 

Some boarded in Cambridge, others were per- 
manent residents of that locality, while many 
(indeed the largest number) came from the 
“F.F.V.’s” of Boston—in the nomenclature of 
the present day, the ‘‘ four hundred ” of the Hub. 
The Boston girls were in the habit of returning 
daily to and from the city in the horse cars, and 
also in a private stage chartered for that purpose. 

It was long before the days of Edison and elec- 
tricity, and how cold seemed our ride across the 
bridge over the Charles River in those long, old- 
fashioned winters !_ It was no uncommon circum- 
stance for the ‘‘ beautiful snow” to be piled so 
high in Boston streets that pedestrians could 
searcely see each other on the opposite sidewalks. 
A car stove was unheard of, and though our feet 
were imbedded in straw a foot deep, but for our 
friendly ‘‘arctics” the frost king would have 
nipped them more than once. However, the 
warmth and glow that met us upon our arrival at 
the Agassiz portal more than compensated. A 
number of assistants were employed in the differ. 
ent branches of English, mathematics and the 
languages, but the school was pre-eminently 
Agassiz. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that such a great 
scientist as he could devote his time in conduct- 
ing a school, with the constant attendance of an 
ordinary teacher. His name and house, of them- 
selves, would have insured success. But he went 
further, and accomplished all that his circular 
promised. He taught his loved sciences in the 
form of short, familiar lectures, delivered daily 
in the schoolroam. They were regarded as the 
most pleasant hour of the session by all the girls. 
His audience was usually increased in size by 
the mothers and friends of the pupils, and of 
the Agassiz family, who were always made wel- 
come at the lecture hour, and for whom addi- 
tional seats were placed near the entrance of the 
schoolroom. He always illustrated his lectures 
by blackboard drawings and specimens for our 
examination —the practical and best exponents 
of the theories taught. 

The duties incumbent upon his professorship 
in Harvard, together with his constant studies 
and researches, made Louis Agassiz an exceed- 
ingly busy man. “He was a man intensely in 
earnest, and his scholars caught the infection. 
His bright, brown eye and quick, elastic step 
commanded the admiration of every passer-by, 
as he went to and from the college grounds to 
his residence. However, with his multifarious 
duties, he found time to give us an hour daily 
in teaching us the special branches which he had 
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apportioned to himself in the school prospectus. 
His only son, Mr. Alexander Agassiz (‘‘ Mr. Alex,” 
the scholars called him), who is now professor at 
Harvard College as his father’s successor, spent 
a portion of his time in teaching us several stud- 
ies. Also his daughter, ‘‘ Miss Ida,” who was a 
lovely young lady (resembling much her father), 
of sweet and gentle manner; while Pauline, the 
younger daughter, was a pupil in the school. 
This comprised the entire family. But the con- 
trolling, supervising spirit of the establishment, 
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were midway of the rooms), and she occupied 
a plain settee. Here she could be readily ap- 
proached, to guide, aid and supervise—in fact, 
she reigned queen, as the omnipresent, presiding 
genius of the school. 

Whenever she wanted to arrest her husband’s 
attention, she would call to him in gentle tones, 
and in the most quiet, refined manner, ‘‘ Ag-as- 
siz,” accenting each syllable with equal emphasis, 
which is the proper pronunciation of a much mis- 
pronounced name. While a pupil in the school, 
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with her queenly mien—fit companion for such a 
man—was his wife, Mrs. Agassiz. Usually clad 
in a simple gray princesse dress, that well became 
her figure, her head crowned with a bit of white 
lace coiffure with a velvet bow, she was the queen 
of quiet elegance. Her high-bred manner and 
bearing betokened blood, for she was of proud 
lineage, a Cary of Boston. But more justly 
proud was she to be the wife of Louis Agassiz. 
Tfer seat was usually near the large double doors 
that were always thrown open into the hall (they 


if I was asked once, I was over a thousand times, 
“‘Well, how do you pronounce that name? Is 
the accent on the first or second syllable ?” I 
answer, the accent is equal on each one. The 
inflection of her voice was very pretty and musical 
as she raised it at the last syllable, thereby con- 
veying nothing commandatory. Anything unre- 
fined would have been entirely foreign to her nat- 
ure. I never heard a harsh or unrefined word 
pass the lips of anyone connected with the 
school, which I think was one of the greatest 
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eompliments that could 
be paid it. I am afraid 
we could not say the same 
ef many of our _high- 
toned, fashionable schools 
nowadays; a little slang 
seems to be patronized too 
much eyen in our best 
society. 

But I must not digress 
—for we are at school! 
Tt was the custom of the 
professor, while he talked 
to us, or gave us_ these 
familiar lectures, to sit at 
a desk upon a slightly 
raised platform at the end 
of one of the long rooms. 
As he unfolded to us the 
mysteries of earth’s ani- 
mal, mineral or vegetable 
kingdom, and_ relegated 
the various specimens to 
their proper strata, or classified this or that bird, 
animal or insect, we would sit at our desks, with 
pencil and paper, ‘‘ taking notes,” which we after- 
ward studied from, and he questioned us upon. 
This was his favorite method of instructing us in 
his favorite sciences. He was his own text book. 

Who knows what latent talent was thereby de- 
veloped, both in composition and perhaps author- 
ship ? His lectures were always illustrated by 
ehoice ‘‘ specimens,” which were passed around 
for our inspection. ‘This, of course, greatly in- 
tensified our enthusiasm; though the ‘“speci- 
mens” were often dry, the themes were not. 
Oh, for the art of shorthand in those days! 
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Our pencils could not fly fast enough to note 
all he said, so eager were we each to excel the 
other in our synopsis of the subject. 

Ah, here comes the professor! Listen to his 
quick, elastic step as he ascends the stairs, crosses 
the threshold and enters the eastern schoolroom, 
with his hands full of ‘‘ specimens,” as usual. He 
takes his seat at the desk upon the platform, and 
deposits his choice burden. 

Yesterday it was shells and petrified specimens ; 
to-day it is a fossil of bird or fish ; and anon, to- 
morrow, perhaps a flower or fern —something 
from the three different kingdoms of which ¢erra 
firma and the seas have furnished evidence of 
man, both present 
and prehistoric, and 
of a creative hand 
as the creative force. 
The genius with 
which he would dis- 
cuss a trifling fossil 
of mammailia or ver- 
tebrate was wonder- 
ful. 

At our first gaze 
we could see nothing 
of interest in these 
inanimate speci- 
mens. But listen a 
few moments to his 
magic description, 
as he holds it up 
high, so all the 
school may see it. 
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There arises a new interest, as we trace with him 
the law of analogy, showing the power of the Cre- 
ator over the works of His creation. Through 
every Cretaceous, Tertiary, or other period of 
geological formation, he would show the foot- 
prints of the Creator, and declare, in most em- 
phatic terms, that nothing had ever happened 
haphazard in nature, even in the lowest forms of 
existence. The coral reef, with its tiny insect 
life, taught its busy lesson, as much as the ant 
its lesson of industry. The sponge, the lowest 
form of animal life, even commanded man’s re- 
spect ; and so on, ad infinitum. 

Time and space fail me to dilate more fully. 
He would bring the dark, dull, uninteresting- 
looking objects for inspection, and at once we 
found ourselves wrapt in close attention. They 
would become invested with a beanty and life we 
had not dreamed of, because unknown. Under 
his magic touch and inspiration they assumed 
new meaning and commanded new admiration. 
His enthusiasm was fairly contagious. His talent 
in blackboard illustration was remarkable. The 
tiny tadpole, which he would delineate as a single 
little line, would grow, under the magic touch of 
his chalk, with regular laws of aualogy, to a full- 
grown turtle, ere you knew it. 

He was fond of the fishy tribe, and wrote some 
famous books of the “Poissons.” He was also 
fond of telling us of the peculiar laws of nature 
that govern the oyster—that favorite bivalve. 
Many tributes of praise have been paid it in prose 
and poetry—the succulent bivalve! But I think 
even the late professor would have appreciated 
the novel one paid it by a gentleman now de- 
ceased. When asked by an annoyingly loquacious 
fellow traveler if he thought the oyster had 
brains, his reply was: ‘Yes, I do believe it 
has brains, becausé it knows how to keep its 
mouth shut !” 

The professor was fond of tracing the law of 
similarity in man as found in the monkey race, 
until he would fairly bring him so close upon 
the heels of man as to declare him to be his 
“cousin.” When the Italian organ grinder makes 
his round with his monkey on his arm, I confess 
to a slight feeling of regard, possibly engendered 
by this amusing remark of his. Indeed, the skel- 
eton of a great gorilla is one of the most. prom- 
inent objects in his museum that meets the visitor 
upon entering one of its rooms, and is so natural 
as to be fairly startling in its realistic effect! I 
am confident, if he had lived until this day, and 
followed our Stanley’s researches in his Darkest 
Africa, he would have evolved much of rare in- 
terest to us in the pygmy and other strange races 
found there, 
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The ‘‘ Dark Continent” would have furnished 
him a vast field for anthropological study. 

The professor was of Swiss origin, and his ac- 
cent was at times charmingly broken. He had a 
few striking peculiarities of pronunciation, one 
or two of which cling to me with great pertina- 
city even now. One, in particular, is fresh in 
my memory. For example, the words respira- 
tory and perspiratory he would accent on the 
third syllable—ra¢ ; and, bless me, if to this day 
I don’t have to think twice before I am sure 
which is right! This shows what indelible im- 
pressions his words left upon his pupils. His 
beautiful “liquid” brown eyes would moisten 
with emotion as he traced the hand of the “‘ great 
Creator” (his favorite expression) in every mi- 
nute detail of nature. Herein was shown the 
greatness of the man. 

With what tender pathos he was accustomed to 
allude to God’s works! and what testimony he 
gave, as a scientist, that natural and revealed re- 
ligion were inseparable !_ How strongly he would 
denounce the skeptic, and tell him to unfold nat- 
ure’s pages and study them, should he declare 
there was no God! His words were intensely 
interesting and thrilling upon this subject, and 
left such indelible impressions upon the minds 
of his scholars that time can never efface. What 
weight of moral power such lessons conveyed ! 
It seemed as though an atheist could not breathe 
the same atmosphere Agassiz did. Nature’s God 
was to him always an Omniscient and Omnipres- 
ent Being, that spoke to him in every specimen 
of the animal, mineral or vegetable kingdom he 
handled—ay, in every blade of grass, every stone 
by the wayside, and every pulsation of a beating 
heart. His own heart and life and nature were 
as pure, as noble and grand as nature itself ; and 
he caught that ineffably lovely spirit of his by 
close communion with it and its Maker. Who 
can tell what influence the early education of 
Agassiz had in giving him this bent of mind ? 
What a powerfully sweet and sacred atmosphere 
emanated from that pretty and picturesque home 
life in the parsonage on the Lake of Morat, in 
Switzerland—his birthplace—for his father was a 
clergyman. Here, also, it seems he had his first 
aquarium, in his childhood, in a great stone basin 
back of the house, into which emptied a beauti- 
ful, clear spring of water, flowing from its Alpine 
source. Was it any wonder that in this chain of 
the Bernese Alps, where he was born, and passed 
his early boyish days, that he should have given 
so much research, and imparted so much knowl- 
edge to us, upon the glacial history of the Alps ? 
His little “‘hut,” or scientific station, at Aar, 
where he studied the glaciers, was the early par- 
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ent-—the avant courier—of the present highest 
scientific station in the world, which now graces 
the summit of Mont Blanc, over 14,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. He was inspired, because in 
this section the word ‘‘ home” attached a greater 
significance to his discoveries. Here, in his 
charming Switzerland, he found abundant op- 
portunity for the growth of his love of natural 
history, which showed symptoms of development 
in him from earliest infancy, we are told. He is 
also said to have had the fondest love for his 
mother, Mme. Agassiz. Probably her sympathy, 
so well directed, gave the keynote to his life. He 
had a noble father and mother. His mother was 
anxious he should be a physician (which profes- 
sion was his grandfather’s), and he tried hard to 
accede to her wishes, though ever the genius of 
the naturalist was constantly asserting itself. The 
cause of science has reason for profound grati- 
tude that circumstances and an overruling Proy- 
idence, which seems to hold our destinies in its 
hand, ever assisted him in the developing of plans 
for the furtherance of that great scientific work 
for which his career was destined, but which his 
mother could not at first quite grasp. His father 
taught him at home until he was ten years of age, 
when he was able to enter the college at Bienne, 
with the ordinary standard of a boy of his years. 
His love of instructing was strongly inherited 
from his father. His father’s influence was always 
thrown upon the side of education, and wherever 
his pastoral duties located him his interest in the 
schools was always felt. 

I am told there exists a silver heirloom in the 
family, a gift from the town authorities in Swit- 
zerland where the good man preached, in acknowl- 
edgment of his interest in the cause of education. 
Agassiz’s fondness for his brother was very strong. 
Auguste and he were close companions. Instead 
of saving their pennies to buy kites and tops, as 
the average boys do, they bought books with their 
combined savings, which Louis always selected. 
Thus, in his early boyhood he laid the founda- 
tion of his future fine library. Thus, very early 
in life he manifested his genius, and gave prom- 
ise of his brilliant career. 

But to return to some of the other features of 
the school, for I have wandered a long way from 
Quincy Street. The language spoken was pre-. 
eminently French, which created an atmosphere 
of refinement and polish. In fact, one cannot 
habitually use the language without imbibing its 
spirit of politeness. Our English branches were 
well cared for by thorough English assistants, 
who carefully instructed us in our mathematics 
and other fundamental branches. I want to espe- 
cially commend the manner in which our arith- 
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metic was taught. It is too often the déte noir 
of our studies. 

We were not told to work out our problems, and 
find our own mistakes without any aid—as too 
many teachers do. We were personally and care- 
fully given any assistance required, at just the 
right moment it was needed, by a thorough 
teacher, who continually went the round of the 
rooms during the mathematical hours, here and 
there giving instruction to accelerate results. 
Thus were we saved many a long, discouraging 
hour. Miss Clapp—we girls can never forget 
her ! 

There were no strict rules of discipline, for 
none ever seemed necessary. No system existed 
of merits and demerits, so discouraging when one 
has done to the best of their ability. Each young 
lady fully realized the modicum of honor attach- 
ing naturally to a pupil of such a school ! 

Professor Cornelius ©. Felton also was one of 
our teachers. Felton, the great Greek scholar, 
of whom Longfellow expresses the thought, in 
poesy, that he should have been born in Attica, 
so thoroughly and perfectly was he the master of 
the Greek language. He was subsequently one 
of Harvard’s presidents. What an _ erudite 
teacher! to give us an hour daily in teaching 
logic and rhetoric. 

No one who ever saw him can forget his per- 
sonality. A man of massive head, and curly, bushy 
hair—such a wealth of it !—always wearing his 
gold-bowed spectacles. His was an introspective 
mind, deep and metaphysical, that set one to 
thinking. He led us up the steeps of literary 
heights by logical induction, and ably instructed 
us in literature, as he sat at the same desk that 
Professor Agassiz was wont to occupy. 

Professor Felton’s residence was directly op- 
posite the corner of Quincy Street, nearer to the 
college. 

Their wives were sisters. 

Other members of the Harvard faculty resided 
in close proximity. What a scholarly atmosphere ! 
How well-chosen a spot! How could we be other- 
wise than intellectually inspired to great and 
noble attainments while sniffing such air! There 
were no restraints other than those which good 
society and high-breeding intuitively possess, even 
though we were so close to Harvard. Our colleges 
had not in those days thrown open their doors to 
women. There was no Harvard Annex. There 
was no exchange of billets-doux, no clandestine 
meetings, no escapades with students. We all 
had too much respect for ourselves, and our pro- 
fessor and his family. Ah! Boston girls—every- 
body knows—have been always, from their long- 
time influence of Puritan descent, the pink of 
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propriety! Too busy with brains for nonsense ! 
Leave that to other girls than those of a less- 
cultured spot than the ‘‘ Athens of America.” 

Thus days came and went, weeks passed, and 
vacations brought their usual round of recreation ; 
for all work—whether manual or intellectual— 
wearies, if too long pursued. 

We faithfully toiled up the ladder of knowl- 
edge. With some it led to literary fame; but 
with all, to a faithful performance, day by day, of 
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our scholarly duties, at this favored shrine. When 
departing from it, only too regretfully, to enter 
our yaried pursuits in life, we could all say we 
had been greatly ennobled, by our minds having 
been molded by the daily contact and training of 
such a remarkable instructor. 

One of the most profound impressions made 
by this man of genius upon his pupils was at one 
of these lectures in the schoolroom. It was a 
quasi talk, lecture or report—whatever it might 
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be called—upon the subject of Spiritualiem. It 
may not be inaptly alluded to here, and perhaps 
interesting to refer to at the present day, when a 
new impulse seems to be given the subject, as it 
thrusts out its hydra head in the form of hypno- 
tism, and even Indian ghost dances, with the wave 
of war and massacre attending those weird orgies. 
They are all of the same category, and should be 
banished from our nineteenth-century civilization. 
Alas! the school of Nancy scatters its seeds of 
mischievous mystery across 
the water, and instead of 
lulling its believers into 
blissful unconsciousness, 
only carries trouble and dis- 
cord in its wake. 

Now, about the time of 
which I write Boston was 
beset by this new ism— 
Spiritualism. Our fair sis- 
ter city has always had the 
capacity to shoulder an un- 
usual weight of isms; but 
this was almost too heavy a 
burden, for mediums were 
overturning tables and up- 
setting bric-i-brac ad lib- 
itum, and it was also the 
time of the birth of mes- 
merism as a curative agent 
in healing disease. Many a 
good and true citizen was 
known clandestinely to leave 
his family physician, and 
visit the home of some, not 
faith-curist, but mind-cur- 
ist —‘‘ magnetic healers,” 
they were called—in most 
instances women healers. 

They were supposed to 
bring their patients under 
their magnetic influence, 
and thereby dissipate their 
ailments. Lectures were 
given—now called séances. 
They were held in public 
halls. The lecturer, or 
hypnotizer, was supposed to wield such control 
over the susceptible minds of his audience as to 
cause them unconsciously to enact all sorts of 
absurdities under the magnetic power of his 
stronger mind. Dark séances—for the gas was 
turned low. This portion of the entertainment 
was preceded by a dissertation upon the sub- 
ject of mesmerism. When the “spirit moved,” 
the fun began. One victim would arise and at- 
tempt to blow out the gas, causing peals of laugh- 
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ter. Another would deliver an address, or sing 
a song, or attempt a pantomime, or a ridiculous 
act of some sort, involuntarily, bound by the hid- 
den behest of the lecturer. ‘‘ Who next ?” was 
portrayed upon the countenances of the anxious 
spectators of this weird sort of entertainment. I 
well remember being one of a party of young peo- 
ple at one of these entertainments. Our gentle- 
man friend who was our escort anxiously hurried 
us away, lest our youthful susceptibilities might 
render us an easy though unwilling prey. ‘The 
freshness of the outside air relieved what was fast 
becoming a heavy oppression. One séance has 
been all my life quite enough for me. Away 
with such sophistries on the threshold of the 
twentieth century! Let us resolutely close the 
door against them, that they may be forever 
barred out. At last the au- 
thorities called a halt, and 
appointed an investigating 
committee, as it was con- 
sidered a menace to the 
minds and morals of youth. 
No taint of Salem witch- 
eraft could revive its mal- 
odor in good old Massa- 
chusetts, and Boston, its 
capital ! 

So this committee was 
appointed—and was com- 
posed fof men of great 
minds—to meet a few 
chosen mediums; ‘ ex- 
perts” were to act their 
best, or worst, in their pres- 
ence, and then report was 
to be made. Agassiz was 
conspicuously prominent as 
one of this committee. 

The appointed meeting 
took place, but the mediums could do nothing— 
not so much as overturn a table; their spirit 
rappings found no response. They were paralyzed 
—and routed! It was a lost cause. Thus was 
the mythical and supernatural cowed and crushed 
in the presence of genius. Ay, such a pure mind 
as Agassiz’s was genius created, not cultivated. 

By means of this the dangerous movement was 
arrested. The hydra head of the serpent was 
practically crushed. I have forgotten Professor 
Agassiz’s formal report to the authorities, but 
“Jet my right hand forget its cunning ” before 
ever [ forget the words he spoke to his scholars 
at that time. He devoted a forenoon’s hour to 
the subject. With those great, liquid brown eyes 
suffused with tears, I hear these ringing words 
from his lips, that may well go down to all pos- 
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terity : ‘‘ Young ladies, beware of Spiritualism ; 


it is loathsome—it is lying!’ How much would 
I give if I could only see photographed that in- 
tensely earnest expression of his face ! for he could 
not have patience with anything false. 

This is all I remember, save that he proceeded 
to explain that there was a magnetic law of nat- 
ure, but yet vaguely understood, of which this was 
a base perversion. ’ 

Magnetic power, he explained, was a great force 
in nature, but never intended to be made use of 
for man’s ulterior purpose, in the base control 
of one mind over another. Weare utilizing the 
now more fully developed principles of magnetic 
force, as we chain the electricity of the heaven, 
and from our unseen and hidden sources are able 
to evolve light and power, also electro-magnetism 
for the useful arts. But 
the fact was then and there 
proven that departed spirits 
must find more congenial 
occupation than that of up- 
setting the Lares and Pen- 
ates in homes they had left 
behind. ‘Beware of it ; it 
is loathsome, it is lying !” 

Tow I wish the modern 
devotees of this absurd doc- 
trine could hear his voice, 
as I ever hear it ringing in 
my ears, with such strong 
denunciatory tones. I am 
sure they would be willing 
to bid adieu to their dark 
séances, which some of their 
disaffected ones are even 
now inclined to denounce as 
frauds. Already they are 
beginning somewhat to see 
that their altars are illu- 
minated with but phosphorescent light. Spooks 
are vanishing! Away with palmistry and mag- 
netic healing! Its phenomena are too fraudulent, 
and its high priestesses are too many of them 
fallen stars. 

But these scholarly advantages offered under 
the Agassiz roof covered too brief a space of 
eight years. The professor’s scientific pursuits 
greatly engrossed his time. The museum, which 
was yet in embryo, was to be established and 
equipped. The civil war was also raging heavily 
at this time, and so the school was discontinued. 
It was a cause of great regret to a large circle of 
parents and guardians, who had cherished the 
hope of educating their daughters and wards 
there. But now, possibly, among my readers 
there may be some fellow schoolmates. If so, I 
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am confideat that they will unite with me in say- 
ing that our lives were truly ennobled because of 
those unusually favored advantages. 

Surely, inspiration should be the natural result 
of contact with such a mind, such a genius as was 
Professor Louis Agassiz’s, whether in the réle of 
lecturer or instructor. 

We should have been untrue to nature and to 
ourselves’ had we not caught a breath of that in- 
spiration, as one catches the perfume of a fragrant 
flower. While Harvard University proudly pays 
homage to his memory, let the members of the 
school for young ladies, which was named for 
him, unite with it in loudest peans of praise ! 
Let us also congratulate the grand old college, in 
the possession of a perpetuity of his honored 
name, in the present Professor Alexander Agassiz, 
who has the honor of being a worthy son of a 
worthy sire ! : 

But one cannot talk of Agassiz without includ- 
ing his museum, as it was so much a part of him- 
self, and also the priceless legacy which he left, 
i.e., the Museum of Comparative Zoology, now 
one of the institutions of Harvard College. 

No visitor to the classic shades of that fine old 
seat of learning ever turns his footsteps homeward 
without having visited that great white building, 
called by common consent the Agassiz Museum, 
but which it was expressly agreed should have for 
its incorporated name that of the “‘ Museum of 
Comparative Zoology.” It stands there as a fit- 
ting memorial of the great naturalist, far greater 
than marble shaft, to perpetuate the memory of 
the scientific life work he was enthusiastically en- 
gaged in. Here the visitor may spend hours, at- 
tracted and instructed. Here are grouped, with 
such careful and intelligent skill, the choicest 
collections of America, made and arranged by his 
own hands. Harvard is proud to possess it. 

One of the most agreeable recollections I have 
of it is a beautiful bust of Agassiz on one side of 
the inner entrance. On the other side is one of 
Professor Gray, the botanist. Agassiz’s seems so 
natural to me as to be almost startling ! How- 
ever, like any reproduction in marble, it lacks, of 
course, the ‘‘kindly light” of the eye—in his 
ease, that beautiful brown, expressive eye—to 
make it a thing of life. It can develop the feat- 
ures only, but not the soul. This museum was 
the fulfillment of his great life work, in which he 
was completely absorbed. 

He came to Harvard in 1848, as it is well known, 
when the Lawrence Scientific School was first or- 
ganized. He accepted the Chair of Geology and 
Zoology. Think of the galaxy of noted men he 
found there, and to which he added another star ! 
rightly called the ‘* Middlesex celebrities ”—Gray, 
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Guyot, Prescott, Motley, Holmes, Longfellow and 
Emerson. 

There were no geological collections whatever 
at this time in Harvard. He was given the use 
of an old building on the banks of the Charles 
River, in which to store his own valuable speci- 
mens. 

Thus is chronicled the incipiency of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, 
now one of the finest of its kind in the world. 
He had net the individual means to establish 
such an institution, but the longing desire for it 
was on his mind day and night—it slept not. 
This desire had grown with his growth, it seems. 
It found birth in his young manhood in his native 
land, when he urged his grandfather to find placo 
for his ‘‘specimens” in an unoccupied room in 
the upper story of his small house in Switzerland. 
Perhaps, after all, it would have never found cul- 
mination in America if the Old World had not, 
about this time, offered him several flattering 
professorships, together with urgent appeals for 
his return to his native land. America made 
haste to claim her gifted and adopted son. Bos- 
ton and Harvard College rightly deserve the claim 
of securing him for their citizen and professor. 
Hie was to become America’s greatest naturalist. 

In 1858 Mr. Francis C. Gray, of Boston, died, 
leaving a bequest of $50,000 for the establishment 
of a Museum of Zoology in Cambridge. Harvard 
University gave the land for the building. The 
Massachusetts Legislature added a grant of lands 
to the amount of $100,000. Some $70,000 were 
given by citizens of Boston and Cambridge. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz himself gave all his collections, on 
which the outlay had been $10,000. The architects 
gave their plans as their donation. Thus was the 
building erected. Additions have since been 
made; a north wing added, and a south wing, 
which is occupied by the Peabody Museum. The 
corner stone was laid in June of 1859. It was 
completed and dedicated in November of 1860. 
The transfer of Agassiz’s collections was imme- 
diately begun; and the work of arranging and 
classifying was rapidly pushed. Here he had lect- 
ure rooms, and taught Harvard classes. Teach- 
ers were also admitted, and from this time his 
college lectures were open to women as well as to 
men. 

He superintended also all the laboratories. 
For the next three years he gave his undivided 
time to it, with the exception of the hour which 
he daily devoted to the school of which I write. 
After the close of this school he was enabled to 
give all his time to Harvard and the museum, 
taking numerous trips and making frequent voy- 
ages of discovery, from which he constantly se- 
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cured new collections for his museum, which was 
the pet, the pride of his life! He was ably as- 
sisted by his son, who was always his coworker, 
and to whom he confided all his plans and pros- 
pects, and into whose hands, by this daily train- 
ing, he could well intrust the future care and 
development of his museum, and who now stands 
in his place. It is not often that a great life 
work such as his finds so natural and efficient a 
descendance. 

If I remember rightly, it was while engaged in 
the work of its arrangement that he contracted that 
fatal illness and overtaxed that great brain; and 
returned one day from its favorite recesses so ut- 
terly “‘ wearied out,” as he expressed it, that tired 
nature asserted herself, and ended his great life 
by giving him an eternal sleep. Thus his mantle 
fell upon his son ; the work of the museum fell 
into Professor Alexander Agassiz’s ably trained 
hands. Having been in such close sympathy as 
colaborer with his father, he was enabled to com- 
plete its arrangement and continue its manage- 
ment. 

To what prodigious growth has that small col- 
lection grown, the first specimens of which found 
lodgment in the little spring at the Swiss parson- 
nge, and also in the little upper room at his 
grandfather’s chalet, which now rests as proudly 
within the walls of this great memorial museum 
at Cambridge ! 

The summer school at Penikese should receive 
brief mention, in speaking of him as a teacher. 
It was on an island of that name in Buzzard’s 
Bay, and was intended for teachers. If I am 
not mistaken, it was the inaugural movement in 
that direction. It was in the year 1872, upon his 
return to Cambridge after one of his long trips of 
research, that he found the movement on foot. 
The idea was conceived of establishing such a 
school somewhere on the coast. Mr. John An- 
derson, a wealthy merchant of New York city, 
presented an island in Buzzard’s Bay, and a 
dwelling thereon, and $50,000, for the purpose. 
At Agassiz’s request it was called the ‘‘ Anderson 
School of Natural History.” 

The poet Whittier has immortalized the occa- 
sion of the opening of the school by his poem, en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Prayer of Agassiz.” When the has- 
tily constructed buildings were completed, and 
the school was ready to begin its summer work, 
as he was about to make his opening address, this 
memorable episode occurred. 

Looking over his audience, a hush fell upon 
them, as in touching, earnest appeal he asked 
them “‘to join with him silently in asking God’s 
blessing upon their work—the study of nature.” 
How eloquent that silence! Hark to that hushed 
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prelude! Methinks we hear it now; silent, yet 
spoken in such loud tones, that its echo may be 
heard away down the ages ! 

Next followed a birthday gift to him of $100,000 
for the museum, ‘‘ to be used as he’saw fit.” The 
Massachusetts Legislature, ever ready to co-oper- 
ate, made another grant, and so, upon_his return 
from Penikese, new and great developments 
crowded his time. 

I cannot fail to mention the gift of $4,000 
made him in 1873—the last year of his life. It 
formed a touching incident to him, connected 
with his life as a teacher. It was made by a 
number of the pupils of his private school ; that 
is, by as many as could be found. In all these 
years, of course, the scattering process had been 
going on, so that it was impossible for it to be 
made as a gift from his entire school. 

But it was intended, on the part of its contrib- 
utors, as an offering of affection for their honored 
teacher. For years, after he discontinued the 
school, it was the practice of as many as possible 
to gather at the museum, the last Thursday in 
June—the date of the annual closing—to meet 
him in a sort of reunion. He would then tell 
his old scholars of thé progress in his scientific 
work and in his future plans. He would close his 
remarks with a lecture such as he used to give 
them in their school days. It was at one of these 
reunions that this gift was presented to him. He 
was deeply touched by the circumstance, and not 
only thanked them most heartily, but wrote them 
a beautiful note in reply, which became a cher- 
ished relic of the school. 

But to all great lives there comes an end, how- 
ever sad the heart is to chronicle it. The over- 
taxed brain of the great teacher, spent in the 
cause of science and education, could not forever 
bear the strain, and must find rest in its return 
to its Creator, whose footprints he was ever trac- 
ing in nature. 

So it happened that the great naturalist, for 
whom our school was named, fell asleep, on the 
14th of December, 1873. Agassiz sleeps in Mount 
Auburn, not far from Harvard, his museum and 
his Quincy Street home—aged only sixty-six. 
Unmindful of aught that occurs to-day in the 
world of science, and all unconscious of the great 
discoveries of the past, he sleeps his long sleep. 
Yet he still lives, enshrined not only in history as 
one of the greatest naturalists, but in the hearts 
of his pupils as well. What simplicity in his 
greatness, and what greatness in his simplicity ! 
Great men are reverenced in memory not only for 
what they were and what they have accomplished, 
but their memory lives on forever; ay, has an 
unending life ! 
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A stone, brought from his native Switzerland, 
marks his grave; it was selected by loving hands, 
and was so natural and suitable as to need no 
touch of the embellisher’s art to render it a fit 
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his adoption! As we again, after these eighteen 
years of his long sleep, bid farewell to our honored 
professor, what better greeting can I give my old 
schoolmates, now grown to maturity in this year 
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monument to rear above his sacred dust. Ever- 
greens also surround his grave, that once nestled 
around his Alpine home, on that little Lake of 
Morat, that cradled his infant lullabies. Behold, 
now, they sing his long requiem in the land of 


of eighteen hundred and ninety-one, than to wish 
that each has accomplished a greater and nobler 
womanhood for having been privileged to say: 
“‘Louis Agassiz, the greatest naturalist America 
ever boasted, was once our professor and teacher.” 
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By J. CARTER BEARD. 


Myriaps of invisible worlds, clothed with 
strange vegetation and peopled with stranger 
races, lie all about us. So wonderful are the 
laws that govern life in these worlds, so extra- 


merely comparative, and does not exist except in 
relativity. ‘‘As every improvement in the tele- 
scope enables the astronomer to sound deeper 
abysses of space, and discover new suns and 
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ordinary are the forms of their inhabitants and 
the mysterious, to us incomprehensible, powers 
they possess, that were not the fact of such easy, 
immediate, indisputable proof, we might well 
be tempted to doubt their existence. 

It is hard to realize the truth that infinity lies 
as much in minuteness as in magnitude, in von- 
traction as in expansion; that, in fact, size is 
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planets, so, as the microscope has increased in 
power,” says a French writer, ‘‘new forms of 
hitherto invisible life have revealed themselves to 
the zoologist, in a drop of water, in the sands of 
the sea, or in the dust wafted together by the 
wind.” 

By the aid of this marvelous instrument we 
can penetrate beyond what seems to the unaided 
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vision the ultimate constitution of things, and 
discover an entirely new creation, whole uni- 
verses of life and beauty, unknown and unim- 
agined before the invention of the telescope. 
One of the most interesting and, perhaps, the 
most wonderful of animals has lately been made 
the subject of careful investigation and study by 
its aid. A minute speck of watery slime, with- 
ont shell or solid parts of any sort, without any 
definite shape, absolutely without organization, 
has been found to possess life, and, more than 
this, power of locomotion; of pursuing, eaptur- 
ing, devouring and digesting its prey, and of re- 
producing its kind. Other animals may possess 
firm flesh and inflexible bones, or envelopes of 
some sort; the Ameba is content with a fluid 
body. Others may have eyes, ears, nose, in a head 
containing, perhaps, some sort of a brain; the 
Amocba sees without eyes, perhaps hears without 
ears, and certainly purposes without a brain. 
Others have legs with which to pursue or escape, 
claws to catch, teeth to hold or to masticate, and 
a stomach to digest their food ; the Amuba has 
none of these. When he wishes to move from 
one place to another, he simply throws out ex- 
temporized limbs (pseudopodia) in the direction 
toward which he wishes to progress, runs or flows 
his liquid body into them, just as a blot of ink 
on your desk follows and flows into the splashes 
it sent out before it when vou awkwardly upset 
your inkstand. Having overtaken his prey, some 
delicate little creature of probably a much higher 
order of animated beings, a zooid, or radio-flagel- 
lata, perhaps, he prepares literally to ‘ get out- 
side his dinner.” Not being the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a mouth, he flows around and over his 
prey, and after taking it into his own substance, 
proceeds at leisure, without any trace of a stom- 
ach or digestive organs to assimilate the digest- 
ible portions and reject the non-nutritious and 
harder parts by casting them outside of himself. 
The Amoeba is a deathless animal. An individ- 
ual may of course be destroyed by. perhaps, the 
only way of certainly annihilating it, fire, but it 
never seems to die a natural death. Divide it, and 
you multiply instead of destroying it. When the 
conditions of life become favorable, a crust forms 
on the outside of the animal, and it is said to be 
eneysted. In tnis condition it can remain an in- 
definite period of time, and then, rupturing its 
envelope, come forth seemingly unchanged. 
Sometimes, however, the Amba, while en- 
eysted, is transformed into a great number of 
spherical germs, or spores (z00xpores), which, es- 
caping from the capsule, become a multitude of 
perfect individuaks ; and the strangest part of this 
remarkable life history is that this zoosporic le- 
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gion is quite capable of coalescing, uniting in a 
body, and of becoming one animal again. As far 
as personal identity is concerned, the whole subject 
is certainly very confusing, and it is quite impos- 
sible to say whether the reunited individuals are 
identical with or only resemble the parent form. 
Simple and structureless as these animals ap- 
pear to be, there are yet many kinds belonging to 
the same class that, in addition to the mysterious 
faculties of which some account has just been 
given, have the power of building for themselves 
the most charming little homes imaginable. As 
the microscope reveals their beauty you shall see 
all sorts of quaint and graceful shapes, globular, 
ovoid, angular, like balloons, bells, bottles, flasks, 
vases and seashells, and even forms reminding 
one of crooked-necked squashes, or chemical re- 
torts with curved stems, all seemingly composed 
of the finest porcelain or purest crystal, pure 
white, richly colored or quite transparent. How 
wonderful and incomprehensible is the power 
that, while it occupies itself with designing, form- 
ing and artistically decorating with such delicate 
precision of touch and unerring harmony of color 
each small shell, with due regard to its relations 
to ull others and to the purpose it has to serve 
its tiny tenant, can yet so form it as to serve its 
grander purpose as a world builder! [low many 


-uncounted and countless centuries have passed 


away since the large percentage of lime contained 
by the ancient oceans have been built into the 
shells of these Foraminifera, and their shells 
built into vast stratas of chalk and limestone, even 
Science herself cannot tell; but the monuments 
of their existence are all over the earth. <A great 
part, for instance, of the rocky belt from Riigen 
to the Danish islands; the white chalk cliffs, 
which, beginning in England, extend through 
France, into Southern Spain, and the limestone 
formations of Greece and Turkey, are chiefly built 
up of the shells of Foraminifera; and a zone oi 
Nummulite limestone, in many places at least a 
thousand miles wide and of great depth, may be 
traced from the Atlantic shores of Europe and 
Africa through Western Asia, up to North India 
and China. 

These shells are very minute ; six thousand of 
them have been counted ina single ounce of drift 
sand. Professor Schultz, of Boun, found a mill- 
ion and a half in the same quantity of pulverized 
quartz. Professor Green estimates the linear di- 
mensions of British species from one-five thou- 
sandth of an inch to one-fifty thousandth of an 
inch; and the comparatively large Globigerins 
fonnd in such vast numbers at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean are each about one- fiftieth of an 
inch in diameter. 


UNSEEN WORLDS. 


One peculiarity of nature’s art work, very no- 
ticeable under the microscope, the reverse of that 
of man, is that small surfaces are decorated more 
elaborately than larger ones. The egg of a hen, 
a goose or an ostrich is plain, but the egg ofa 
butterfly is richly decorated with reticulations, 
flutings, and a variety of ornaments. 

Among the microscopic wonders of the ocean, 
the Polycystina acanthometrida, and other fam- 
ilies of the same order, occupy a conspicuous 
rank, both by their beauty and variety of form. 
**It is a peculiar feature of these elegant shells 
(whose delicate sculpture frequently reminds the 
observer of the finest specimens of the hollow 
ivory balls carved by the Chinese),” says Dr. 
Hartwig, ‘‘that they are usually surmounted by 
a number of spinelike projections, very frequently 
of a radiate disposition. Some have an oblong 
shape ; others, a discoid, from the circumference 
of which siliceous spines, projecting at regular 
intervals, give them a starlike aspect.” They 
are smaller than the Foraminifera, and conse- 
quently, by the rule given, are even more closely 
and richly decorated. Mivart makes the curious 
suggestion that they may be produced by “a 
kind of organic crystallization—the expression 
of some as yet unknown law of animal organiza- 
tion here acting untrammeled by adaptive mod- 
ifications, or by those needs which seem to 
be so readily responded to by the wonderful 
plasticity of the animal world.” 

Fresh water also contributes its worlds of curi- 
ous and beautiful organisms, to which the mi- 
croscope alone can introduce us. The sun ani- 
malcules are very beautiful creatures, most of 
which are spherical, freely floating forms; but 
some, like the Clathrulina elegans here shown, 
are attached by long footstalks. The pseudopodia 
form long, threadlike rays that project in every 
direction, like rays of light from a luminous body. 
They are used for the capture of living prey, and 
seem to have a power akin to that of electricity in 
paralyzing any living, active Infusorian that comes 
in contact with them. If the prey is sufficiently 
minute, it is in some uncomprehended way made 
to pass slowly along a ray until it reaches the lat- 
ticed shell, when a portion of the soft inner part, 
the sarcode, projects, envelops and draws it into 
itself. If the prey is larger, several rays unite, 
and the result is the same. The beautiful phos- 
phorescence of the sea, one of the most interest- 
ing phenomena connected with the ocean, is 
largely caused by a tiny creature known as Nocti- 
luca miliaris. This wonderful little creature, 
just large enough to be seen by the naked eye 
when a glass vessel containing the water in which 
it swims is held between the eye and the light, 
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POLYCYSTINA ACANTHOMETRIDA. 


flashes a tiny gleam of emerald splendor as the 
fluid surrounding it is disturbed ; but what trill- 
ions of myriads of individuals must contribute 
their 
—‘‘ vital sparks at night 
What time the dark waves curl 
In flashing crests of light.” 


The surface of the sea is the home of many 
other beautiful organisms besides the Noctiluca. 
Forty years ago Professor Huxley, on board the 
British ship Rattlesnake, discovered floating upon 
the ocean peculiar gelatinous bodies. ‘They 
were among the commonest objects of the tow 
net,” says Kellicot, and their extreme simplicity 
of structure made it very difficult to classify them 
in the animal kingdom. Imagine a colorless, 
transparent, gelatinous mass, spherical, elliptical, 
elongated, or contracted in form like an hour- 
glass, without contractility or power of motion, 
floating passively upon the water. Such is Tha- 
lasicola, a branch of the order Radiolara, one 
member of which order is shown in the beauti- 
fully reticulated capsule of Haliomma polycan- 
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thum (fig. 6). But the surface waters do not 
alone contain unseen universes of Protozoa; the 
abysmal depths of the sea are alive with them ; 
they have been brought up in uncounted num- 
bers from depths of more than 12,000 feet, where 
they had to resist the enormous pressure of 375 
atmospheres—a pressure sufficient, according to 
Powchet, to burst a cannon, but which the deli- 
cate structure and soft, gelatinous bodies of such 
deep-sea forms as is shown in fig. 7 (Globigerina 
bulloides), resist in some uncomprehended man- 
ner. From these low forms of life we rise to the 
highest among the Protozoa, the Infusoria, so 
called because they were first discovered in arti- 
ficial infusions of organic substances. They are 
all exceedingly minute, but a few, like the Stentor 
shown in fig. 4, attain the comparative gigantic 
size of the thirtieth part of an inch. The Stentor 
is an extremely beautiful and interesting pet, and 


OLATHRULINA ELEGANS, ENLARGED 350 TIMES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


may be kept for some time—I do not know how 
long—and examined and studied at leisure. He 
is a living and very lively trumpet of highly col- 
ored gelatine, sometimes swimming freely about, 
and sometimes attached by his smaller extremity. 
A colony of these little creatures constantly in 
motion, contracting and expanding their bodies, 
is well worth the price of a microscope to see. It 
is worthy of remark that Infusoria never sleep. 
Ehrenberg, who examined them at all hours of 
the day and night, always found them active ; and 
other observers confirm his conclusion that their 
agitation is incessant, and that they never rest. 

Thus, while we can count the stars and weigh 
them in a balance, the infinitesimal worlds of mi- 
croscopic life can neither be counted nor weighed. 
Here lie vast fields of research waiting the advent 
of an explorer ; here are exhaustless realms open- 
ing out possibilities to their conquerors which are 
only now beginning to be dreamed of. There is 
no limit ; immensity belongs to littleness, and in- 
finite space exists in an atom. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


In Central Asia the explorations of the brothers Grum- 
Grimailoy have connected the line of the Chinese Imperial 
road from Kuldja in the west to Su-Tchu and Peking; 
and a number of lakes, still marked on the maps, are re 
ported as nonexistent. This by no means proves that the 
lakes never did exist, for the drying up of streams and 
lakes is a process that goes on without intermission ia 
Central Asia. 

Tue Pientzof expedition to the borders of Thibet met 
with great difficulties, and divided into two parties. The 
one that tried to cross the mountains to the eastward of 
Karasai was completely baffled. The other, headed by 
Roborovsky, explored the Saryk-tuz Valley, and penetrated 
as far as Kanbulak, where the natives work a gold mine, 
situated at an elevation of 14,000 feet. Accompanied only 
by a sergeant named Bezsonof, Mr. Roborovsky, after 
crossing a pass more than 16,000 feet above the sea, found 
themselves on the plateau of Thibet, but in an absolute 
desert, and they endured the greatest hardships in effect- 
ing their retreat. 


M. E. Buanc, in a communication to the Paris Geograph- 
ical Society, calls attention to the fact that the Aral Sea is 
represented, on maps published before the year 1870, with 
a deep, narrow gulf, named Aibugir, at its southwestern 
angle, and penetrating the land for a distance equal te 
half the diameter of the sea. In the Russian expeditica 
to Khiva in 1872-73 the troops marched right across tke 
spot where this gulf should have been; and it was after- 
ward omitted on the maps. Recent surveys show tha‘ 
Lake Aibugir actually exists in the place filled on the map 
by the southern part of the ancient gulf. 


Herr TravTWEILER unkindly proposes to take away a‘) 
the poetry—and all the chamois as well—from that famous 
Alpine peak the Jungfrau by running a railway right up 
to the top! The enterprise is decidedly of an ambitious 
character, for the ‘‘ Young Maiden” is a lady of imposing 
stature, being no less than 13,671 feet high. 


CHRISTMAS AND ITS LORE. 


By Lottie McILVAIN Moore. 


Iz is interesting to note that long before the as one of festivity. And as the anniversary of the 
Christian era ushered in the feast of Christ- Nativity is hailed as the Feast of Feasts, so it was 
mas the pagans celebrated this season of the year in the ancient days of paganism that the greatest 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND MIDNIGHT MASS IN THE MIDDLE AGES.— DRAWN BY LEPERE. 
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feasts of the year were celebrated about this time. 
It was probably foreordained that the birth of 
Our Saviour, which was to be for time immemo- 
rial a festival of joy and gladness, should occur 
at a period when the pagan world was celebrating 
its greatest season of rejoicing. The Saxons and 
a number of Northern nations celebrated the 
25th of December in honor of Thor. The festi- 
val was also called Mother Night, Midwinter, 
Gule, Gwyl, Yule, and various names of similar 
character, whose exact derivation has been a sub- 
ject of dispute among antiquaries ; some main- 
taining the words were significant of the revolu- 
tion of a wheel, while others equally eminent 
interpreted them as meaning a festival, or holy 
day. 

The Romans celebrated the birth of Mithras, 
commemorative of the return of the sun, on De- 
cember 25th. But by far the most important 
pagan festival that occurred at this time of the 
year was that of Safurnalia. The exact origin 
of this feast cannot be traced, but the festival is 
known to have existed before the foundation of 
Rome, and to have referred to the golden age of 
Saturn. Doubtless the character of these cele- 
brations was marked by the ribaldry, revelry and 
(dissipation of which the word ‘‘saturnalia” is at 
the present time synonymous. The custom of 
giving and receiving presents was a feature of the 
season then that has been handed down through 
successive generations to the present time. The 
festival of Saturnalia lasted a week, and during 
that time masters and slaves were on an equal 
footing. As this celebration drew to a close a 
king or ruler was elected, from which custom, 
probably, originated the Lord of Misrule, or 
Twelfth Night King, who forms such a feature of 
the festivities in England. 

The Greeks, Mexicans, Persians 
ancient nations all held festivals of 
nificence at this season of the year. 

The early Christians of the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches made a difference in the celebration 
of the day, the one keeping it on the Epiphany, 
January 6th, and the other always on December 
25th. This dissimilarity continued” until the 
fourth century, when the Eastern Church made 
the change, and henceforth commemorated the 
birth of Christ on December 25th. 

During the reign of the Commonwealth mem- 
bers of the Puritan party made efforts to prove 
that Our Saviour was not born at this season of 
the year. Their arguments only proved the fal- 
lacy of their reasoning, and Parliament found 
that, although it could control many things, it 
could not change the day of the Nativity. 

The custom of using greens in decoration also 


and other 
great mag- 
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dates to the ancient days of paganism, and was a 
symbol of joy and festivity as it is at present. 
When the holly wreaths appear in the windows 
it is a signal that the holiday season has come, 
and the dawn of Christmas finds the churches 
abloom with greens and flowers. Though ivy and 
holly are both mentioned in the earlier Christmas 
carols, the supremacy is always given to the holly, 
the ivy being considered more suitable for solemn 
occasions. 


‘* Holly and Ivy made a great party, 
Who should have the mastery 
In lands where they go. 
Then spake Holly,‘I am friske and jolly, 
I will have the mastery 
In lands where we go.’” 


The ivy was, however, in later days extensively 
used as a suitable decoration. The mistletoe is 
also closely interwoven with the associations of 
the season, and figures prominently in history. 
The pagans held it in veneration, believing that 
it was the golden branch mentioned by Virgil 
when he made his descent to Sheol. The Druids 
also regarded it with reverence, as did the Celtic 
nations, who believed that it possessed peculiar 
medicinal qualities. The Druids celebrated a 
festival in its honor about the time the Christian 
world now celebrates Christmas. They held that 
it possessed a charm against witches. The tra- 
ditional mistletoe of to-day is fraught with a new 
and softer innovation, and instead of dispelling 
the witch, it assumes to draw the fair sorceress 
nearer the swain who is lucky enough to catel 
her under the mistletoe bough. The branch 


-should, however, be full of berries, as only as 


many kisses are legalized as there are berries on 
the bough ; and one must be plucked and _ pre- 
sented every time the lad is lucky enough to catch 
his lassie on the favored spot. 

It cannot be proved that the apostles celebrated 
the day, though there is little doubt but that they 
did. It is, however, authentic that Clemens Ro- 
manus, about the year 70, ordered that the feast 
of the Nativity be celebrated on December 25th. 
and at that time some of the apostles were still 
living. 

Although the Britons were converted at an 
early period, there are no reliable records as to 
the manner in which they celebrated Christmas. 
Easter. Whitsuntide and Christmas were made 
solemn festivals when the Anglo-Saxons were 
converted. The kings wore their crowns on 
these occasions, and dispensed liberal hospitality. 
The festival of Christmas was also observed on 
the Continent with the same solemnity, It was 
the custom of the bishops to present their Eulo- 
gies ‘* Visitationes Scrippta”’ on the Nativity to 
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members of the royal family. Pope Leo III. 
crowned Charlemagne emperor on the eommemo- 
ration of Christmas in the year 800; and West- 
minster Abbey was consecrated on the feast of 
Christmas, 1065, a few days before the death of 
King Edward. After his death a change took 
place in the government of England, and the 
following year, December 25th, 1066, William 
the Conqueror was crowned king with much 
pomp and ceremony. 


‘On Christmas Day in solemne sort 
Then was he crowned here, 
By Albert, Archbishop of Yorke, 
With many a noble peere.” 


The Anglo-Norman kings added new splendor to 
the celebration of the festival of Christmas, which 
is probably more closely associated with the his- 
tory and traditions of England than that of any 
other festival. The English monarchs were wont 
to spread a feast, that was attended by the prel- 
ates and nobles, who were received with much 
state. The boar’s head was one of the traditional 
Christmas dishes, and was carried in with much 
pomp by the most imposing member of the guard, 
who sang a carol as he marched down the hall 
and placed the silver platter holding the boar’s 
head on the table. 


‘““ At the begunyng of the mete 
Of a bory’s head ye schal hete.” 


The mince pie is also a Christmas dish, and dates 
its origin to the very early celebrations of the fes- 
tival. It is frequently referred to by early writ- 
ers, and is so typical of the season that it should 
be eaten at that time only. In fact, the use of 
mince pies was so closely allied to the celebration 
of Christmas, that the Puritans condemned their 
use as a superstitions practice, and before the 
Restoration eating mince pies was regarded a 
test of religious convictions. The shape was ob- 
long, commemorative of the manger in which 
Jesus reposed, and the ingredients have been 
likened to the gifts of the wise men. 

History differs as to the number, names and 
appearance of the Magi, but the best authorities 
place the number at three. Melchior, the first, 
was old, with long beard, gray hair, and presented 
gold to the Infant Jesus in recognition of His 
sovereign power. Jasper was young and beard- 
less, and offered frankincense in recognition of 
His divine power. Belthazar was a Moor, with 
full beard and dark complexion, who gave myrrh 
as emblematic of the humanity of Jesus. T'radi- 
tion tells us that they were subsequently baptized 
by St. Thomas, and after their death their relics 
were believed to be powerful in curing the ail- 
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ments of royalty. The Magi’s names were even 
thought to be effacacious in illness and madness, 
when inscribed on a piece of parchment and sus- 
pended round the neck. 


‘Sancti Tres Regis, 

Gaspar, Melchior, Belthazar, 

Orate pro nobis, nune et en hora * 
Mortis nostra.” 


The history of the fate of the gold presented to 
the Infant Jesus by Melchior is of curions inter- 
est. The pieces were of purest gold, and, accord- 
ing to history, the term pieces of silrer is merely 
the generic name for money. The legend runs 
that during the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt the Virgin Mary lost the money, which 
was found by a shepherd, who afterward offered 
it at the high altar. It was subsequently paid 
by the priests to Judas as a reward for the be- 
trayal of Jesus. After one half was applied to 
the purchase of the potter's field, and the other 
half given to the guard who watched by the Sa- 
viour’s toinb, all traces of the money was forever 
lost. The pieces were reputed to have been worth 
three florins each. On one side was the crowned 
head of a king, and on the other some unintelli- 
gible Chaldaic characters. 

The word Yule is used at the present time in 
connection with Christmas, and, like the Yule 
log, is of great antiquity. It was the custom at 
a very early period to select a large, massive log, 
the rugged root of a tree peculiarly marked hay- 
ing preference. This log was brought into the 
hall with rejoicing, and called Dun the cart 
horse, who was supposed to have stuck in the mud. 
The company assembled were assigned the task of 
extricating him from his perilous position, ard 
one by one joined in the effort until all were 
engaged, and much sport ensued. After which 
each member of the family sat upon the log, and 
sang a Yule song, and then partook of Yule 
cakes—a small cake upon which was imprinted 
the figure of the Christ Child. The Yule log was 
then placed in the chimney and lighted with a 
brand from last year’s log. and the company gave 
themselves up to merriment and dancing as it 
crackled and burned and the bright flames 
lapped up the chimney. 

“ With last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is tending.” 


Dancing has also been associated with the cele- 
bration of the festival of Christmas, and was a 
feature of the pagan feasts held at this season of 


FESTIVAL OF THE THREE KINGS IN THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS, GERMANY. 


the year. It was often carried to excess; and 
there is an old tale that on Christmas Eve, 1012, 
a number of young persons were singing and 
dancing in the churchyard while the priest was 
officiating in the church. The priest was dis- 
turbed, and begged them to desist ; but, heed- 
less of his request, they continued dancing. 
Finding his efforts to induce them to cease danc- 
ing futile, he prayed that they would dance with- 
out ceasing. A year rolled round, and still the 
dancers continued their revelry, subject to neither 
heat, cold nor fatigue, and dancing without inter- 
mission. But when Christmas Eve came again 
the dancing ceased. 
Some of the revelers 
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year as the Christmas- 
tide approaches, and 
brings on its billows 
memories of the past 
and the happiness of 
giving pleasure to 
those who still revel in 
the present. 

Christmas carols are 
as old as Christmas 
itself. Like dancing, 
songs were a feature 
of the pagan festivals, 
and the word carol 
originally signified a 
song accompanied by 
a dance, and was de- 
rived from cantara, to 
sing, and rola, an ex- 
pression of joy. But 
now the word carol is 
applied to sacred 
music as well. In the early ages both instru- 
mental and vocal music were essential to the cel- 
ebration of all sacred feasts and games. Music 
was made a feature of the priest’s education. 
The Hebrews had psalms and hymns. The 
Druids made use of music, and the Anglo-Saxon 
and Gothic nations made hymns a prominent 
feature of their public worship. St. Paul and 
St. James both refer to the custom of the Ro- 
mans, who had hymns sung on their calends in 
January, and the practice was continued by the 
early Christians, who sang hymns on Sundays, 
holy days and the vigils of feasts. 


died at once, and 
others fell into a pro- 
found sleep that con- 
tinued three days. 
The Christmas tree 
first originated on the 
Continent of Europe, 
and is more generally 
used in Germany than 
any other country, but. 
has become a feature 
of Christmas celebra- 
tions throughout 
Christendom, and will 
continue to delight 
generations of chil- 
dren to come, as it 
was a source of delight 
to their ancestors, who 
renew their youth each 


See! 
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In 1553 a terrible plague passed over Golds- 
burgh, England, sweeping away almost the entire 
population of the town. In thanksgiving for the 
abatement of the disease, the Christmas after it 
had passed away one of the survivors went to the 

» town ring and began singing a carol. By de- 
grees others joined in the song of thanksgiving ; 
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manger, is the first and oldest Christmas carol, 
and down to the present time wakes a gladsome 
echo in the soul as each heart beats responsive to 
the joyous pan that Christmas, merry Christ- 
mas, has come again. Christmas, so old, is yet 
always new, and whether sung in with carols or 
rung in with bells, touches a joyous chord, and 


THE OVERGROWN CHRISTMAS TREE. 


an ancient custom was perpetuated, and from 
that time the people formed a habit of collecting 
on Christmas morning and singing carols begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Unto us this day a Child is born.” The 
‘* Gloria in Excelsis,” as sung by the angels to 
the shepherds on that first Christmas Eve at 
Bethlehem when the Christ Child lay in the 


causes each heart to respond with pleasure to the 
tidings that a Saviour has been given to man- 
kind. 


“And carols sing in prayse of Christ 
And for to help them heare, 
The organs answer every verse 
With sweete and solemn cheare.” 
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The subject of carols, ancient and modern, is too 
exhaustive to more than touch upon in the scope 
of this article. 

There is an amusing anecdote published in 
“ Pasquil’s Jests ” of ** A Merry Christmas Carol 
Sung by Women.” A certain old knight, wish- 
ing to make merry at the Christmas season, in- 
vited his poor neighbors and tenants to dine with 
their wives. After seating them at table, he 
would allow no man to drink until the one who 
was master of his wife should sing a carol for the 
benefit of the company. There was much ado as 
to who should sing the carol. There was great 
embarrassment and considerable delay, but after 
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NATURE LOVE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


much waiting a dreamy member of the company 
piped out an ill-fashioned ditty ; and having con- 
cluded, to the great satisfaction of the other 
members of the table, it came time for those who 
sat at the women’s table to obey the behest that 
no drink should be touched until the one that was 
master of her husband should sing a Christmas 
carol. The womcn immediately all began to sing, 
each trying to outsing the other. 

‘Christmas and its Lore ” has been the subject 
of many books and much research, but the sub- 
ject is one that is perennial, and each recurring 
season revives and intensifies the interest of those 
that have passed. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND. 


‘¢ WHITTIER,” one has said, ‘using an humble 
vocabulary, exercises his gentle though unedu- 
cated genius in finding natural beauties amid the 
hedgerows.” Joes not the same apply to many 
another American writer? Did Walt Whitman 
eyer attempt to pronounce the shibboleth of the 
honored Asa Gray or Louis Agassiz ? Yet who, 
wishing to be put at once into touch with nature, 
would not rather take a copy of Whitman’s “ Spec- 
imen Days in America,” into his pocket, than 
earry with him “ The Popular Flora” of Gray, 
notwithstanding all the illustrations contained in 
the latter ? 

Such a passage as the following translates us in 
a trice from busy mart and crowded street to the 
open glade and cheerful mead. ‘‘ Awhile since 
the croaking of the pond frogs, and the first 
white of the dogwood blossoms. Now the golden 
dandelions in endless profusion,’ spotting the 
ground everywhere. The white cherry and pear, 
blowing the wild violets with their blue eyes look- 
ing up and saluting my feet, as I saunter the 
wood edge—the rosy blush of budding apple trees, 
—the light, clear, emerald hue of the wheat fields, 
the darker green of the rye, a warm elasticity 
pervading the air—the cedar bnshes profusely 
decked with their little brown apples, the summer 
fully awakening, the convoeation of blackbirds, 
garrulous flocks of them, gathering on some tree, 
and making the hour and place noisy as I sit 
near,” 

How like old Gilbert White in many respects is 
the annexed reference to the weleome spring emi- 
grant. ‘Crossing the Delaware, T noticed un- 
usnal numbers of swallows in flight. circling, 
darting. graceful beyond description, close to the 
water. Thick, around the bows of the ferryboat 


as she lay tied in her slip, they flew; and as we 
went out I watched beyond the pier heads. and 
across the broad stream, their swift-winding loop 
ribbons of motion, down close to it. cutting and 
intersecting. Though I had seen swallows all my 
life, it seemed as though I never before realized 
their peculiar beauty and character in the land- 
scape. Some time ago, for an hour, in a huge 
old country barn, watching the birds flying, I re- 
called the twenty-second Book of the Odvssey, 
where Ulysses slays the suitors, bringing them to 
éclaircissement ; and Minerva, swallow-bodied, 
darts up through the spaces of the hall, sits high 
on a beam, looks complacently on the show of 
slaughter, and feels in her element, exulting, joy- 
ous.” 

Turn from Whitman to Thoreau. Open Walden 
and turn the pages till you come to the brink 
of the Pond. 

“Tt is like molten glass, cooled but not con- 
gealed, and the few notes in it are pure and bean- 
tiful, like the imperfections in glass. From a 
hilltop you can see a fish leap in almost any part: 
for not a pickerel and shiner picks an insect from 
this smooth surface, but it manifestly disturbs the 
equilibrium of the whole lake. It is wonderfu: 
with what elaborateness this simple fact is adver- 
tised—this piscine murder will out—and from my 
distant perch I distinguish the circling undula- 
tions when they are half a dozen rods in diam- 
eter. You can even detect a water bug (Gyrints) 
ceaselessly progressing over the smooth surface a 
quarter of a mile off; for they furrow the water 
slightly and make a conspicuous ripple bounde! 
by two diverging lines, but the skaters glide ov: 
it without rippling it perceptibly... .. How 
peaceful the phenomena of the lake !” 
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AD AMICAM MEAM. 


Ir through excess of love for you, my sweet, 

My passion did my temperate reason blind, 

If fretful fancy made my lips unkind, 
And words rang harsh, and thoughts were all unmeet 
To make the conquest of yourself complete, 


Forgive me, sweetheart ! 


Trust me, you will find 


My love one day deep in your life entwined, 
And tendrilled round your innermost heart-beat. 


Into Love's water have I cast a stone, 
Where gently mirrored lay your face so fair; 
But now the rippling cireles, wider grown, 
Have blurred the clear gray eyes and golden hair. 


Love! 


Can no love for all my faults atone ? 


Should the waves quiet, will you still be there ? 


WILLIAM C. KINGSBURY WILDE. 
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THE opening attraction of this number is a fas- 
cinating dramatic story—a veritable romance of 
reality, founded upon the history of the founder 
of the House of Rothschild, written expressly for 
FrANK LEsiie’s PopuLtar Montuiy by Joaquin 
Miller. The scenes of this story are laid in a 
land far distant from ‘The Heights” at Oak- 
land, California, where it was written, and whence 
some of Miller’s best inspirations and work have 
come.” Our frontispiece is a characteristic por- 
trait of the Poet of the Sierras, engraved from a 
recent photograph. Herewith is given a picture 
of the unique habitation he has builded for him- 
self on those majestic hills; and for a detailed 
description of the place and its master, we can- 
not do better than quote the charming account 
given by Edna Verne in The Writer: 

“Far up on the hilltops, looking down on 
peaceful Oakland slumbering quietly below, over 
the shining waters to stately San Francisco, and 
out through the famous Golden Gate to the ocean 
beyond, is perched the quaint little abode of the 
‘Poet of the Sierras." As we stood at his door 
and beheld the magnificent prospect which is 
always his—for, as he says, no ship comes into 
the harbor which does not in part belong to him 
—we scemed to feel the inspiration, and thought 
that we,’too, might be poets if only we might 
gaze long enough. 

«Mr. Miller is tall and of slender build. His 
manners are kindly and courteous, and during 
conversation one occasionally catches an expres- 
sion of the eves which proclaims him not lacking 
in appreciation of a good joke. 

“Hfis house, which by reason of its odd design 
interests all visitors, clings to the hillside as if 


seeking safety from the forces of wind and storm, 
which are sometimes far from gentle. The in- 
terior comprises nine rooms, finished in Cali- 
fornia wood, and each opens on a veranda. <A 
charmingly cozy apartment is that prepared for 
the poet’s little daughter. It has a separate por- 
tico, from which the tiny maiden may look on 
such a wealth of scenery as will afford ample ma- 
terial for the odd little sayings which amuse her 
friends. ‘The exterior of the building is orna- 
mented by a cross, a crescent, and the rising sun, 
symbol of the Aztec’s worship. 

“* After we liad rested awhile in the study, Mr. 
Miller invited us to look about the grounds, of 
which he may justly be proud. There are tres 
from nearly every State in the Union, sent to him 
by the various Governors ; a sassafras from Vir- 
ginia, the gift of General Lee; and several fo- 
bacco plants brought by the poet himself from 
Mexico. .A cypress from the grave of Shelley 
bids fair to thrive in its new home. Elms from 
Mills Seminary rear themselves gracefully at the 
entrance. An extensive grove of little olives, 
some only © few inches in height, stretenes far 
away over the hills. 

“¢ Took out for the little trees !’ was an occa- 
sional necessary warning as we climbed the slip- 
pery hillsides. ‘They are babies now, so I must 
protect them. When they are larger, they can 
take care of themselves.’ 

“A mountain stream supplies water for the 
14,000 trees of various kinds that are scattered in 
every direction. Goldfish and carp ponds, arbors 
and grottoes, are in process of construction. 
Pretty little bridges span the stream, which in 
winter becomes a torrent. On the yery summit 
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is a level tract just large enough for a fine build- 
ing site, and there Mr. Miller intends to erect a 
stone residence. As we cheerfully retraced our 
steps, still thoughtful for the infant trees, a grove 
of tiny pines won our admiration. 

««'They’ve not done well,’ said their owner, in 
a pathetic voice. ‘I’ve bestowed a great deal of 
care upon them, and they have not proved re- 
sponsive.’ 

“© Oh, surely,’ said we, ‘they will do better 
another year.’ . 

«** Well, perhaps they may reform,’ was his re- 
ply. ‘We will hope so.’ 

“Crossing a beautiful grassplot dotted with 
clover and buttercups, we remarked : ‘The en- 
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event rendered the title doubly appropriate. Just 
above the house is the Frémont Spring, to which 
the general refers in his writings. 

“©On approaching the house, we spoke of the 
wild shrubs that flourished there in all security. 

«They are God’s plants,’ was the reply. 
‘What right have I to dig them up? Do you 
see that fennel ?’ he added, pointing to a border 
along the pathway ; ‘I always wear a piece of it, 
because it is lowly,’ glancing at a sprig that 
adorned his coat. ‘Have worn it for years, and 
when I got this place, I said, “Old fellow, we 
have banged about the world together ; now come 
and live with me.”’ 

“Tt was impossible to depart without another 
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tire place is delightful, with the exception of 
that,’ indicating the fence protecting his domain. 

“«What could Ido with a board fence when 
there are a lot of cattle around here that are not 
satisfied unless they have a little of that barbed 
wire to chew ? If you could see them, you would 
know why I use it. They are not the mild-eyed 
cows I put in poetry, I assure you.’ 

“The place is not without its historical associ- 
ations, which appeal forcibly to every Californian. 

* Over the hill beyond, a slight depression in- 
dicates the locality of the old emigrant road over 
which Frémont came to behold the beautiful 
Golden Gate in all its glory, and which he named 
from its resemblance to the Golden Horn. This 
was five years before the discovery of gold, which 


view of sky, sea and land, and, forgetful of time, 
we stood lost in imagination of what the scene 
must be when the splendor of the sun gave place 
to the softer radiance of the moon; when the 
lights of San Francisco sparkled in long, straight 
lines from hilltop to bay ; when Alcatraz donned 
her tiara of diamonds, and the restless, phosphor- 
escent waters gleamed in ever-changing loveliness. 

“Something. of this we said to the poet, who 
confirmed all our dreams of beauty, adding : 
‘Often have I seen ships passing through the 
Golden Gate with the moon tangled in their 
masts.” With this picture in our minds, we 
turned regretfully away, for we must descend 
from the realm of poetry to the monotonous level 
of Oakland and everyday life.” 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Some very prettily gotten up books have just been pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York. 
Most of them are well adapted for Christmas presents, and 
some are yery useful handbooks. Among these new pub- 
lications may be mentioned ‘* Good Things from Life,” 
containing. as its name indicates, the choice bits that 
have from time to time appeared in a popular weekly ; 
“Courage.” a nicely illustrated and well-told little story 
for girls, by Ruth Ogden; ‘: Weddings, Formal and In- 
formal,” being the latest addition to the ‘Good Form” 
series, and giving many useful suggestions to brides and 
bridegrooms ; ‘*Man’s Friend, the Dog,” a little hand- 
book that no lover and owner of the noble animal should 
be without. giving as it does much valuable advice as to 
his care and treatment; ‘ Practical Horsemanship” and 
“Riding for Ladies,” by W. A. Kerr, V. C., two books full 
of information about equestrianism, and thoroughly illus- 
trated with practical drawings. Then there is an excellent 
little toy book for children, entitled ‘* Merry Movements 
by Smart Performers.” containing brightly colored pict- 
ures, parts of which can be moved up and down by card- 
board attachments. 


Amone the recent new paper-covered novels are some 
good, some bad and some indifferent. Most of them are 
full of exciting situations, and all will be found interest- 
ing in their way. Some of these might be named. There 
is ‘*Her Baleful Influence,” by Lita Angelica Rice (Mi- 
nerva Publishing Company, New York); ‘*The Haunted 
Homestead,” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth (T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia); ‘* Carmen, the Gypsy 
Girl,” by Prosper Mérimée (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia) ; *t The Captain of Company K,” by Major 
Joseph Kirkland (Donohue, Henneberry & Co., Chicago) ; 
‘© A Mistaken Identity.” by Oscar F.G. Day (The Price- 
MeGill Company, St. Paul, Minn.): ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” 
by Gustave Flaubert (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia); “Irma,” by Lawrence Gordon (M. J. Ivers & 
Co., New York); ‘* The Grave Between Them,” by Clar- 
euce Boutelle (M. J. Ivers & Co., New York). 


Unver the general title of ‘‘ The Old Devil and the 
Three Little Devils.” Charles L. Webster & Co., New York, 
publish three of Count Tolstoi’s stories: “ Ivan the Fool,” 
‘4 Lost Opportunity,” and ‘‘ Polikushka.” This edition 
of these stories is especially valuable on account of their 
having been translated direct from the Russian, instead of 
from the French and German, as other English editions have 
been. The storiés were written to particularly teach the 
middle and lower classes of Russia the benefits of temper- 
ance, kindness, honesty, patience and humility. They are 
told with great simplicity and purity. The book is well 
illustrated by the Russo-American artist, Valerian Gri- 
bayedoff. 

A sertes of very pretty, beautifully illustrated booklets 
has been issued for the holiday season by Brentano's, New 
York. It comprises ** Carmen,” ** Faust,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Magnificat” and ‘+ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Each 
is handsomely covered with thick cardboard, daintily de- 
signed and tied with pretty ribbon. The illustrations on 
every page are well executed hy Frank M. Gregory. Other 
hooks recently published by Brentano’s are : ‘* Dyspepsia.” 
by John Dewar, L.R.C.P.E., dealing with the canses that 
produce indigestion, and the proper treatment for it; 
‘Margery Daw’s Home Confectionery,” by Luey W. Bost- 
wick, giving recipes for all of the old-fashioned sweets, as 
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well as many of the varieties of Londons to be found at the 
leading confectioners in New York, Paris and London. 
, 


Tue firm of Lee & Shepard of Beston has always been 
noted for the attractive juveniles it publishes, especially 
at Christmas time. It more than sustains its reputation in 
this respect in its books of this year, with their pretty tales 
and rhymes and beautiful illustrations. ‘* New and True” 
is a delightful volume of original verses for children, writ- 
ten by Mary Wiley Staver, and illustrated by many well- 
known artists who are adepts in the pleasing of young 
folks. The verses are charming and have an enjoyable 
swing. A quaint and humorous little story is ‘‘The Ex- 
traordinary Experiences of Little Captain Doppelkop,” by 
Ingersoll Lockwood. It is full of absurdity, grotesque im- 
possibility and rollicking fun, similar to ‘+ Little Giant 
Boab,” by the same author. The numerous illustrations 
by Clifton Johnson add much interest to an already inter- 
esting volume. ‘ Little Folks East and West,” by Harriette 
R. Shattuck, will delight the children, containing as it 
does prairie stories, Mother Goose stories, fairy stories 
and true stories, all illustrated with pretty and appropri- 
ate drawings. Among the artistic gift books recently issued 
by Lee & Shepard might be mentioned ** Grandfather 
Grey,” a poem by Kate Tannatt Woods. This is a com- 
panion to **The Wooing of Grandmother Grey,” pub- 
lished last year. It has the same charming simpli- 
city of style and strength and beauty of thought. 
It is handsomely illustrated by Charles Copeland. A 
beautiful series of gift books is composed of ** Spring,” 
“Summer,” “ Autumn" and * Winter,” being Miss Trene 
E. Jerome’s ‘ One Year’s Sketch Book,” in four separate 
yolumes. It is hard to imagine a prettier series of books 
than these, and no words can possibly describe the artistic 
Leauty of the illustrations that adorn the pages; they are 
beyond description. Other books just issued by this firm 
are; ** Three Gems of the Bible,” by William C. Richards, 
A.M., comprising thoughtful poems upon ** Our Father in 
Heaven,” ** The Lord is my Shepherd,” and ‘* The Mount- 
ain Anthem,” all well illustrated: ‘‘ White Slaves; or, 
The Oppression of the Worthy Poor,” by Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, giving the results of a personal and search- 
ing investigation into the homes of the poorer classes. 


Frank R.Srocxron’s new story, ** The House of Martha.” 
which has recently been published in installments, is now 
issued in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
It is written in Mr. Stuckton’s characteristic style, and will 
please those who liked his many previous stories. 


‘© A Marpen’s Cuotce,” by W. Heimburg, is a pretty and 
interesting story of German life, dealing with the career 
of a young girl and young officer, whose love for each 
other is materially interfered with by questions of rank. 
position, money and relatives. It is published in a hand- 
some volume, illustrated with over eighty photogravures, 
by the Worthington Company, New York. The transla- 
tion is well done by Elise L. Lathrop. 


A pELIGHTFtL change in the way of fiction from the 
general sameness of the novel of to-day can be had by a 
perusal of the pages of ‘+ King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table.” This is an adaption for modern 
readers by Charles Morris, of Sir Thomas Malory's ** Morte 
Darthur,” published in 1461, and the best collection of 
the romances and tales current in those days about the ad- 
yenturous Arthur and his famous knights. The peculiar 
charm of Malory’s style has been preserved in this new 
edition, but the stories have been carefully pruned and 
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edited to suit the reader of to-day. The work is published 
by the J.B. Lippincott Company in three dainty little 
volumes. Another pretty set of books just issued by this 
same firm is ‘tIn the Yule-log Glow,’ being a collection 
of Christmas tales and poems from around the world, It 
is edited by Harrison S$. Morris. There are two volumes 
of stories and two of verses, all overflowing with happy 
Christmas cheer, and making very appropriate reading for 
the joyful season. The Lippincott Company has just pub- 
lished three other books that will make excellent holiday 
gifts: ‘‘ Where the Meadows Meet the Sea,” a collection 
of sea songs and pastoral lays, edited by Harrison 8. 
Morris, and beautifully illustrated by F. F. English, mak- 
ing altogether a most charming book of poems; ** The 
Little Ladies,” by Helen Milman, a pretty and interesting 
story for the girls, with lots of good illustrations; ‘+ The 
Low-buck'd Car.” by Samuel Lover, a dainty, well-illus- 
trated edition of this popular poem. 


Amone the calendars for 1892 already issued are two 
very pretty ones from Lee & Shepard, Boston. One is 
the favorite ‘‘ All Around the Year,” with illustrations from 
new designs by J. Pauline Sunter. This artist is at her 
best here, and has made a bright and charming calendar. 
The other is called ‘** The Flower Calendar,” comprising 
a series of new flower studies in brilliant colors, by first- 
class artists. This is not so pretty and delicate as it might 
be, but it is gorgeous and attractive. Both of these calen- 
dars are in dainty covers, tied with a soft white cord, and 
attached to them are delicate silver chains which are at 
ouce useful and ornamental. 


Dimitry Gricoroyites, a Russian author whose name is 
p thaps unfamiliar to some English readers, is pleasantly 
introduced in Ernest De Lancey Pierson’s translation, 
through the French, of ** The Cruel City (Cassell Com- 
pany). This is a St. Petersburg story, and, notwithstand- 
ivg the somewhat sinister suyyestiveness of its title, is 
cheerful and animated in tone, and rather Gallic in spirit. 
It is strong in character portraiture and analysis of modern 
society, as viewed from that optimistic standpoint which 
distinguishes Grigorovitch from most contemporary Rus- 
si in writers. 
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Tue Caprarn or Company K. By Joseph Kirkland. Tllus- 
trated. 351 pp. Cloth and paper. Donohue, Henne- 
berry & Co., Chicago. 

Her Bavervut Inrivence. By Lita Angelica Rice. 170 pp. 
Paper. Minerva Publishing Company, New York. 
Carmen. By Prosper Mérimée. 150 pp. Paper. T. B. 

Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Tae Hauntep Homesreip. By Mrs. E. D. FE. N. South- 
worth. 292 pp. Paper. ‘I. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

A Marpen’s Cuorce. By W. Heimburg. Translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop. 369 pp. Half Rox., $1.25. Paper, 
de. Worthington Company, New York. 

Tue Oup Devint, and Taree Lirrig Drevirs, By Count 
Leo Tolstoi. Translated by Count Norraikow. 172 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Charles L. Webster & Co., New 
York. 

A Sxetca Iw THE Ipran. 194 pp. Cloth, $1.00, J.B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Tm Grave Betwren Toe. By Clarence Boutelle. 
pp. Paper, 25e. M.J. Ivers & Co., New York. 

I-ua. By Lawrence Gordon. 122 pp. Paper, 25c. M. J. 
Ivers & Co., New York. 

List Worps. By Juliana Horatio Ewing. 
285 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Tllustrated. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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Tar House or Marra. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
New York. : 

Covracre. By Ruth Ogden. Tlustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York. 

Mapame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. 384 pp. Paper, 
25e. 'T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A Mistaken Ipentrry. By O. F.G. Day. 321 pp. Paper. 
The Price-McGill Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Tue Bustness or Traven. By W. Fraser Rae. 
Cloth. ‘Thos. Cook & Son, London. 

Man’s Frrenp, tre Doc. By George B. Taylor. 65 pp. 
Cloth, 75c. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Practica, Horsemansmip. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. Iilus- 
trated. 222 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

Ripine ror Lapies. By W. A. Kerr, V. C. 
01 pp. Cloth, 50c. 
New York. 

Tue Goop TunGs or Lire. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 375 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 


318 pp. 


Tlustrated. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Eighth Series. Tllustrated. 


64 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

Dysrersta. By John Dewar, L.R.C.P.E. 88 pp. Cloth, 
5Uc. Brentano’s, New York. 


Marcery Daw’s Home Conrecrionrry. By Lucy W. Bost- 
wick. 46 pp. Cloth, 50c, Brentano's, New York. 

Onwarp, Curistian Souprers, Illustrated. Paper, $1.50. 
Brentano's, New York. 

Tue Maayiricat. Illustrated. Paper, $1.50. Brentano's, 
New York. 

Tue Torrapor SonG FROM CARMEN. 
$1.50. Brentano's, New York. 

Exrraorprnary Exprertences oF Lattue Caprars Doprie- 
Kop. By Ingersoll Lockwood. Illustrated. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


One Year's Sketcu Boox. By Irene E. Jerome. Four 
Volumes. Illustrated. Decorated Boards, 81.50 each. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

New anp Tree. By Mary Wiley Staver. Tllustrated. 

pp. Cloth, #2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

Frowerk CALENDAR FoR 1892. Illustrated. Card- 
board, $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

Au, Around THE YEAR, 1892. Illustrated. Cardboard, 
50e. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

Ware Staves: or, THE OpprEssION oF THE WorTHY 
Poor. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. Illustrated. 
327 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. 

Turee Gems oF THE Brete. By William C. Richards, I!- 
lustrated. Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. : 

Litrts Forks East anv’ West. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
Tlustrated. 95 pp. Cloth, 75c. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. 

GranpraTuErR Grey. By Kate Tannatt Woods.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


In THE YvLe-LoG Grow. Edited by Harrison 8. Morris 
4 volumes. Half cloth, $3.00. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Kine ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE Rovyp TaBLeE. By 


Illustrated. Paper, 
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Charles Morris. 3 volumes. Half cloth, $2.25. J. 1). 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Tue Low-sacr’p Car. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated. 


Boards. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Were Mrapows Meet THE Sra. Edited by Harrison 8. 
Morris. Tllustrated. 300 pp. Cloth, $3.50. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Tae Littir Lavirs. By Helen Milman. Illustrated. 192 
pp. Cloth. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 


Star edition.  Illus- 
Cloth, 32.00. Lee & 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE Wonks. 
trated. 1 volume. 328 pp. 
Shepard, Boston. 

Tue Cruet Crry. By Dimitry Grigorovitch. 


290) pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Cassell Company, New York. 


HIS OCCUPATION GONE. 


(1.) He was a Christmas bogie of the regular good old-fashioned sort, and many a jovial evening had he nt 
with a few congenial spirits in his cozy, blood-stained ruin, on a conveniently situated blasted heath. (2.) But, 
alas! one day a speculative jerry builder happened on the place, and used up the ruin to build a desirable 
family residence, so that the kindly spectre became a homeless waif. (3.) However, he bethought him of his 
old patron, the Christmas story writer, and called in to see him. The author was engaged in manufacturing 
his usual Yuletide yarns. ‘‘I am sorry,” said he, ‘ that I can’t find a place for you this year, but, you see, 
you are just a trifle out of date. Now, if you were only a semi-scientific, mesmeric, theosophic. electrical—er 
—you know the sort of thing.” (4.) Then he called upon Pott Boyler, who was busy knocking off some 
presentation plates for Christmas numbers. ‘‘ Sorry, old chap,” said he, ‘‘ but I am afraid I can’t give vou a 
job. Never paint anything now but goggle-eyed babies and dogs and kittens. It’s easy, you know, and the 

ublic put up with it.” (5.) However, the bogie meant getting into a Christmas book somehow. so he crept 
Batween the leaves of the first one he saw when no one was looking. (6.) And the purchaser of that number 
found him there, and took him for a comic advertisement of soap or pills (as he seemed to have no connec- 
tion with the letterpress), so she put him in the fire. (7.) When last secn he had chucked up the haunting 
business and gone in for the scarecrow line. It seems to suit him pretty well. 
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